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SECOND VOLUME. 

P2LI 77 CAL Diſcourſes upon the firſt Decad of Livy, 

in three books. 

The Art of War, in ſeven books. 

The Marriage of Belpbegor. 

With his Poſthumous Works : comſſting of a di courſe on the 
reformation f the Government of Florence; written by 


command of Pope Leo X. And thirty-nine letters on 
matters of Hate. 
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Take the liberty of inſcribing this Volume of Ma- 

chiavel's works to you, as the beſt friend I ever had, 
or expect to have. But at the ſame time that I indulge 
the dictates of Gratitude, and am proud of making a 
public acknowledgement of your favours, I freely confeſs, 
alittle ſelf-intereſt and worldly policy have likewiſe ſome 
ſhare in prompting me to this Addreſs: for I am very 


certain your Name will be a ſufficient Recommendation to 
the World, and hope your Modeſty will not be offended 
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Humble Servant, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 
E A D E R. 
3 FR OM | 


The French Tranſlation, concerning the enſuing 
3 Diſcourſes. 


ACHIAVEL has been ſo generally decried, on account of the 
little regard he is ſuppoſed to have ſhewn to Religion and Mo- 
rality in his writings, that a good man perhaps might think himſelf in 
ſome danger of being corrupted if he ſhould: venture to read them. 1 
confeſs I. wWas long of that opinion myſelf,” and therefore cannot well 
tell how to blame others for it. But after I had carefully peruſed them, 
and found ſufficient reaſon to alter my ſentiments in- that matter ; 1 
thought many others might probably do the ſame, and that it would 
not be an unacceptable performance to ſeveral perſons of worth. and 
eandour, who do not underſtand Italian, if I ſhould furniſti them, with 


the means of, reading Machiavel's works, by tranſlating them into the 
vulgar tongue; that ſo they might have an opportunity not only of un- 
deceiving, but even of profiting themſelves by the many admirable 
| maxims and inſtructions they will find in them. For indeed it is im- 
Pofũble that any one, who maturely conſiders them, ſhould not be con- 
vinced of their excellence and utility, both in the management of 


State-affairs, and in the common tranſactions of life; in one or other 


of which every man has ſome concern, and conſequently will find his 


account in peruſing theſe writings. 1 might add, for my own juſtifi- 
| ü cation, 


i 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
cation, that having duly examined the reaſons, which have given riſe 
to. ſo unfavourable an opinion as hath been generally conceived of Ma- 
chiavel, I find it has rather been owing to prejudice than any rational 
foundation: ſince he ſeems to have taken no greater liberties than ſeve- 
ral other Hiſtorians whoſe writings have never been objected to; and 


whilſt he is, painting mankind in their true colours (which is a matter 


of great conſequence to know) neither recommends their vices, or enor- 
mities, or wicked maxims, as rules of conduct and practice for the 
imitation of others, in oppoſition to Virtue and Morality. On the con- 
.trary, it is very obſervable in the courſe of this work, which chiefly 
treats of the foundation and government of States, that the firſt Princi- 
ples he lays down for thoſe purpoſes, are the fear of God, a love of 
unity and order, honeſt induſtry, a ſtrict regard to juſtice, good mil- 
tary diſcipline, temperance, and other rules for the prevention or fup- 
preſſion of idleneſs and luxury. | | 
If this be the caſe then, Machiavel's writings muſt be ſadly tortured 
in order to extract that poiſon, which is ſuppoſed to lurk in them. Let 
any-one read them however without prepoſſeſſion, and interpret them 
fairly as he ought to do, by referring the ſeveral fraits to their proper 
Characters, and applying the different Maxims to the Hypotheſes he 
lays.down, and I am perſuaded he will foon diveſt himſelf of the preju- 


dice he had conceived againſt him. But if, inſtead of that, he detaches. 


ſome parts, and applies them again to others, where they neither are nor 
can. be applicable, if he puts a bad conſtruction upon expreſſions which 
will naturally admit of a good one, if he makes it his buſinels to carp 
only at the wicked examples that are quoted, the Author certainly is 
not worthy of cenſure, but he that abuſes him in ſuch a manner: and 
at this rate it might be reckoned-dangerous to read any Hiſtorian: be- 
cauſe there are none in whoſe writings we may not ſind maxims both 
avowed and practiſed, that are at leaſt as exceptionable as thoſe im- 


* 


' ;puted to out Author. A man muſt exclude himſelf from the world, 


if he would avoid meeting with bad examples, even amongſt people in 


not ſeen authors, and thoſe of great name too, who have made no ſcru- 
le- of celebrating actions as holy, which another man of common ſenſe 


only would have deteſted as the moſt perfidious and inhuman ? Have 
we not known Princes, otherwiſe great and illuſtrious, who have de- 


clared in their edits, that they were reſolved to violate the privileges and 


immunities they had confirmed to their Subjects by the moſt ſolemn 


oaths and promiſes.[a]? Nay, they have been ſo far from being aſhamed 


[a] The French Tranſlator, Monſieur Tetard, who. was 2 Prateſtant Refugee, may 
de ſuppoſed to allude here to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Lewis XIV. in 


the year 1685. ' | 
| : WT 
Ry: | of - 


Pigh places, and who pique themſelves upon their devotion. ' Have we 
ſe 


FRENCH TRANSLATION. _ 
of ſuch an infamous manner of proceeding, that they have thought 
themſelves worthy of all praiſe, and reckoned it amongſt the moſt me- 
ritorious actions of their life. This aſtoniſhing depravation of the hu- 
man heart is not indeed altogether a new thing, though it is in a man- 
ner peculiar to the latter ages of Chriſtianity, to give flaming and mag- 
nificent titles to a Prince who would have been abhorred in the primi- 


tive times. What muſt any one think, if we were here to recite the 


reaſons aſſigned for Canonizing · Lewis IX. a Prince naturally inclined to 
be good, it muſt be confeffed, but corrupted by the monks to ſuch a 
degree, as to perſecute the poor Albigenſes in the bloody and unmerci- 
ful manner he did? What ſhall we ſay of the ſplendid title of Holy 
Office, that is given to a Tribunal, the maxims and practice of which 
are ſufficient to inſpire any one with horror that only hears them re- 
lated ? It is certain that the very worſt things we meet with in Machia- 
vel are far from being at ſuch variance with humanity and: morality, as 
theſe holy matters, which ſo many weak people reverence, : with a pre- 


Judice ten thouſand times more dangerous than what can ariſe from the- 
tenets of the Florentine Politician.. 


But ſomebody perhaps may ſay, whence then proceeds. this general 


prepoſſeſſion againſt an author, who, I maintain, has not tranſgreſſed 


the bounds of decency and moderation; whilſt many others that have 
exceeded them are looked upon with a favourable eye, and even young 


people are allowed to read Tacitus, who in point of morality very often 
ſtands in need of correction: whereas the Holy Inquiſition excommuni- 
cates all thoſe that read Machiavel? To which I anſwer, that in this 


caſe his Accuſers are his Judges: for he has touched upon the vices of 


Monks and other Prieſts in ſuch a manner, that it is no wonder if they 


do not love him. Every one knows that this ſort of people have the 


artifice to cover their own private intereſts under the veil of Religion, 
and fight their enemies with conſecrated arms. Machiavel therefore 


* 


with them is a Heretic, an abandoned, profligate, dangerous fellow, 
for daring to preſent the world with ſuch a picture of the "= Roman 
Church; which being founded only upon the prejudices of the multi- 


tude, will not ſuffer its Myſteries to be developed with impunity: it is 


making a cruel war upon it, thus to expoſe its interior, and ſtrip off 


the diſguiſe of its Prieſts. But if one was to ſtrike out all the paſſages 


in the writings of this great Politician which bear hard upon them; 


thoſe very people, who are now his bittereſt enemies, would then be the 
Joudeſt in his praiſe. As the common Reader however is likely to be 

the moſt diſintereſted Judge, we ſhall leave the matter to his deciſion, 
without ſaying any thing further to bias his opinion in this cauſe. For 


the reſt, Machiavel indeed ſometimes lets himſelf looſe upon the Ultra- 


montanes. 


Vil 


* 


wm ADVERTISEMENT TO THE Kc. 


montanes. At the head of this work he treats the French and Germans 1 
as perſidious, rapacious Barbarians, &c. ais if the Italians ſurpaſſod al! -M 
other people in point of probity, generoſity, and humanity. - But he Wo 
may appear in ſome meaſure pardonable even in this reſpect, when we 5 F 


conſider the cruel treatment his country met with from thoſe nations. 
Few people love their Conquerors; and for that reaſon, we may ſuppoſe, 

he ſpeaks ſo harſhly of Charles VIII. whom other Hiſtorians mention 
with great honour, conſidering him as a young Prince. But to ſ 

truth, it ſeems us if the Italians, and particularly the Florentines, have 


L no more reaſon than the Ultramontane Princes to boaſt of Sincerity, diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, or politeneſs in any of the quarrels they were ever en- 
gaged in with the latter. This, however, ought not to diſguſt any 
'4S one, or deter him from reading ſo uſeful a work. Every Author has his * 
i faults; and Machiavel is not entirely exempt from them. The ſame = 
: may be faid of what he relates concerning the ancient Gauls and their | 
| neighbours : ſince neither Cæſar nor Tacitus repreſent thoſe Ultramon- 
| tanes in ſo unfavourable a light as our Author has done. 
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J F the preſent I here ſend you, my dear friends, is not anſwerable 


N to the obligations you have laid upon me, it is the beſt, however, I 
=. am able to offer you in my circumſtances ; as it contains all the poli- 
- tical knowledge I have collected from much reading, and long expe- 

of rience in the affairs of the world. Your uſual Candour, therefore, I 
" am perſuaded, will not ſuffer you to expect more than I am able to 

2 give ; though, perhaps, you will find juſt cauſe to be diſguſted at the 
poverty of my ſtyle, as well as at ſome errors of judgment, which I 
may probably be guilty of in the courſe of my reaſonings. Should 
9 that be the caſe, I cannot tell whether you will not be as blameable for 
4 urging me to undertake a taſk, which I ſhould otherwiſe never have at- 
tempted, as I ſhall be for not executing it in a better manner. Accept 
it, however, I beſeech you, like friends, who always conſider the good 
3 intention of the giver, rather than the value of the gift; and believe 
A me, when I aſſure you, it gives me a particular ſatisfaction to reflect, 
3 that how much ſoever I may have erred in other points, I have acted 
with judgment in inſcribing theſe diſcourſes to you: for, as I am 
more obliged to you than any other perſons in the world, it ſhews ſome 


gratitude for the favours I have received at your hands. 
Vox. II. b It 
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to be liberal; and to reſpe 


have the good fortune to meet with your approbation, I will proceed 
* o . . 2 
in it, according to my promiſe, Farewell, 
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MACHIAVEL's DEDICATION. 
It is true, I deviate in this from the cuſtom of moſt authors, who 


generally dedicate their works to ſome- Prince, and, either out of am- 
ition or avarice, ary Ae him' to the ſkies for the practice of every 
virtue, when perhaps his vices deſerve the utmoſt deteſtation. But as 


I was determined to. avoid all ſuſpicion - of flattery, I have-made choice 


of perſons to patronize my works, who; though not Princes in reality, 
yet highly deſerve to be ſo, for their numberleſs good qualities; not 
of ſuch as have it actually in their power to heap riches and honours 
upon me, but of thoſe that I know would not fail to do it, if they 
were as able as they were willing: . For to judge rightly of things, we 
that have it in their will, than fof others that only had it in their power 
ſuch'a$are worthy of a ſovereignty, more 
than thoſe that poſſeſs one without worth. Thus, Hiſtorians who 
praiſe Hiero the Syracuſan, though but a private man, ſeem to make 


certainly ought to ſhew a Fa fo degree of eſteem and regard for thoſe 


little account of Perſes the Macedonian, notwithſtanding he was a 


Prince ; becauſe Hiero wanted nothing but a crown to make him a 
King, and Perſes had no other qualification to entitle him to that dig- 
nity. Vouchſafe then, my dear Friends, to, accept this work, - (ſuch 
as it is) fince I undertook it at your own requeſt ; and if this part ſhal 
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INTRODU CTION. 


HEN I conſider what veneration is ſhewn to Antiquity, how 
VV oſten it happens (to omit other iuſtances) that an immenſe 
price is given by the curious for a fragment of an old ſtatue, either 
to adorn their cabinets; or to ſerve as a model for ſtatuaries to copy 


| after in works of that kind; and what pains thoſe artiſts take to come 


up to their pattern: on the other hand, when I obſerve that the great 
and illuſtrious examples of ſeveral ancient Kingdoms and Republics 
which are recorded in Hiſtory, - that: the noble deeds of former Kings, 
Generals, Citizens, Legiſlators and others, who have conſecrated their 
labours to the ſervice and glory of their country, are now rather ad- 
mired than imitated, and indeed, ſo far from being followed by any 
one, that almoſt every body is indifferent about them to ſuch a degree, 
that there ſeem to be hardly any traces left amongſt us of the virtue of 
the Ancients, I cannot help being both ſurprized and concerned at it; 
and ſo much the more, when 1 have taken notice, that in civil dif- 
ferences, as well as in the various maladies that are incident to mankind, 
we always have recourſe to ſuch dicifions and preſcriptions as have 
been handed down to us from our Anceſtors. For, in fact, the Civil 
Law is nothing more than a collection of determinations and decrees, 
that have been made by ancient Lawyers, which being now digeſted 


into due order and method, ſerve as precedents to ditect our magiſtrates at 


this day in the diſtribution of juſtice. And what is the knowledge 
of Medicine, but the reſult of former experience delivered down from 
the Profeſſors of it in old times; and by which our Phyſicians at pre- 
ſent regulate their practice? But in forming a Republic, in ſupporting 
a State, in governing a Kingdom, in diſciplining an Army, in con- 
ducting a War, in extending an Empire, there is now neither Prince, 

"V3 nor 


xii RO DU Cron: 


nor Republic, nor General, nor eminent Citizen, that ſeems to pay the 1 
leaſt regard to the examples. of Antiquity upon. ſuch occaſions.—1 =» 
cannot perſuade myſelf, however, that this proceeds To much from the 9 
effeminacy which the modern way of education has introduced into © | 


the world, or yet from the diſorder which an idle and luxurious man- 
ner of living has occafioned in many ſtates and provinces in Chriſten- 
dom in particular, as from a want of! being ſufficiently , converſant in 
Hiſtory, or at leaſt to an inattention to the precepts and examples it lays 
before us: to which it is owing, that few people underſtand them, 
fewer ſtill find mw true reliſh or pleaſure in reading them, and of 
thoſe very few, perhaps here and there one indeed, may be deli ighted 
for a while, with the ib! of the many ſtrange accidents and jd Wa 1 
Fences he meets with, but without any further thought or deſign of 1 
— improving himſelf by them; out of an imagination that the great 
examples he there ſees, are not only difficult, but impoſſible to be 
equalled : as if the ſtars had-changed their thus: and not only the Ele- 
ments, but even mankind themſelves, had loſt their priſtine ene 
degetierated from what they were in former times. 
- Being deſirous, therefore, to undeceive thoſe that may po off bly hw 
| fallen into this error, I thought the beſt method I could a for that 
urpoſe, would be to write ſuch a comment upon thoſe books of Livy's 
oman Hiſtory, which have been - ſpared: us by the malevolence of 
time, as may beſt conduce to make them clearly underſtood, and moſt 
profitable to themſelves, when they have maturely compared the courſe 
of ancient and modern times and circumſtances; that ſo they may reap 
that, advantage from theſe diſcourſes, which b to be 5 true and 
only end of reading Hiftory. And though indeed this is an arduous 
undertaking, yet with the affiſtance of hol that encouraged me to 
embark in it, I am not altogether without hope that I ſhall be able to 
acquit myſelf i in ſuch a manner, wo in ſome. N anſwer the 
end propoſed. | 
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BOOK I. 


r. 
Concerning the Origin of Cities in general, and that of Rome in particular. 


HO EVE R examines the Origin of the City of Rome, in 
| what manner, and by what laws it was governed, will find no 
treat reaſon to wonder that it preſerved its virtue for ſo man 
ages, and that it afterwards acquired ſo vaſt a dominion, As I intended 
therefore to ſay ſomething of its Origin in the firſt place, I muſt 
premiſe that all Cities are founded either by natives of the Country 
where they are ſituated, or by foreigners. The firſt happens when the 
inhabitants, being diſperſed or ſeparated into little communities, cannot 
live in ſecurity : as no one of them of itſelf would be able to make a 
ſufficient defence, if it ſhould be aſſaulted by an enemy ; nor would it 
have time in caſe of a ſudden attack to unite with others for that 
purpoſe. But ſuppoſing that could be effected, they muſt {till be obliged 
to abandon many of their habitations and poſſeſſions to the mercy of 
the Enemy: to avoid which dangers, they commonly agree at laſt 
either of their own accord, or by the advice of ſome perſon of the 


greateſt authority amongſt them, to unite and live together in ſome one 
Vor. II. B place 
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place choſen by general conſent, where they may mutually furniſh each 


other with the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, and make better 
proviſion for their common ſafety. In this manner, Athens and 
Venice, amongſt many others, were founded at firſt; the former 
under the authority of Theſeus, and by people who before had been 
ſcattered and diſperſed at a diſtance from each other; the latter by ſuch 


as had fled into certain little Iſles at the extremity of the Adriatic, 


(to avoid the miſeries which were daily occaſioned in Italy, by the 
continual irruptions of Barbarians after the declenſion of the Roman 
Empire) where they lived together under no particular governor, though 
they agreed to obſerve certain laws which ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary 
for their future ſupport and eſtabliſhment. And in this they ſucceeded- 
ſo well from the long repoſe they enjoyed in that fituation, (being 
ſeparated from the continent, and not liable to be annoyed by an Enemy 
who had no ſhips to invade them) that from this ſmall beginning they at 
laſt arrived at that prodigious degree of power-and grandeur in which 
we ſee the Venetians at preſent [a]. 

In the ſecond caſe, that is, when a City is founded by foreigners, 
it is done either by ſuch as are entirely free, or dependent on others; 
as by Colonies, for inſtance, which are ſent out by ſome Prince or 
Common-wealth, either to diſburden their own territories when they 
are too full of inhabitants, or to keep poſſeſſion at little or no expence 
of ſome Country they have newly conquered, (many of which ſort the 
Romans built in every part of their Empire) or perhaps by ſome Prince, 
not with any deſign to reſide there himſelf, but for his glory and re- 
putation, as Alexandria was built by Alexander the Great. But theſe 
Cities, nat being free in their Original, ſeldom attain to that degree of 
eminence as to become Capitals of Kingdoms or Empires, Of this 
kind was Florence, which (whether built by the Soldiers of Sylla, or 
perhaps by the inhabitants of the mountains about Fieſole [5], who, being 
encouraged by the long peace which the world enjoyed under the reign 
of Auguſtus, left their faſtneſſes, and came to live upon the banks of 
the Arno) was certainly founded under the Roman Empire, and 


therefore could never raiſe itſelf from ſuch a beginning to any greater 


height, than its Sovereign was pleas'd to allow of. 
The founders of Cities may be faid to be free, when a people 
either quit their native country voluntarily, or are forced out of it by 


a] This was written when that Commonwealth was in the Zenith of its glory, and 
before it was humbled by the famous League of Cambray. It is now in very different 
circumſtances. See the Hiftory of Florence, Book I. | 

. [5] See the Hiſtory of Florence, Bock II. at the beginning. 
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peſtilence, famine, or war, to ſeek new habitations under the conduct 
of ſome Prince or other leaders of their own. And theſe muſt either 
inhabit ſach Cities as they find ready built in the country they get 
poſſeſſion of, as Moſes did; or they muſt build new ones like Aneas. 
In the latter caſe, the Conductor of the undertaking has the greater 
opportunity of diſplaying his abilities ; on which the future 2 or bad 
ſortune of the City chiefly depends: and thoſe abilities are diſtinguiſhable 
principally in two points ; firſt in the choice of a convenient ſituation, 
and next in making good laws. Now fince ſome men betake themſelves 
to labour through mere neceftity, and others only by choice, and it 
always happens that there is more virtue in thoſe countries where labour 
cannot poſiibly be diſpenſed with, than in others where there is more 
room for choice, it ſeems worthy of conſideration whether it is not the 


beſt way to build in a barren country ; that ſo, when men are obliged 


to work hard and cannot afford to be idle, they may live. more united; 


as the poverty of a country is ſeldom the occaſion of diſcord: in proof 


of which, we might alledge the concord of the Raguſans, as well as 
of the inhabitants of ſome other cities that have been built in ſuch 
fituations, if it was neceſſary. And without doubt ſuch a choice would 
be both a very prudent and advantageous one, if men could be content 
with their own, and not covet the poſſeſſions of others. But fince the 
depravity of human nature is ſuch, that it is impoſſible for any one to 
live in ſecurity, unleſs he fortifies himſelf with power, it is better to 
build in a fertile country, where plenty of all things will make the 
inhabitants increaſe, and enable them not only to defend themſelves 
againſt any attack, but to humble thoſe that ſhould dare to oppoſe their 


 rifing fortune. As for the idleneſs which fach abundance may occaſion, 


it may be prevented by proper laws, according to the example of ſeveral 
wiſe Legiſlators, who having lived in ſuch pleaſant and fruitful countries 
as naturally incline men to be lazy and unfit for honeſt induſtry, have 
always obviated thoſe inconveniencies, which otherwiſe muſt have 
happened, by laying thoſe citizens who were deſigned for Soldiers, 
under a neceffity of uſing hard labour and exerciſe : by which they 


made better proof than others, who had been bred up in rough and 


barren countries. Of this, the Kingdom of Egypt may ſerve for an 
example; which, though one of the moſt delightful countries in the 
World, availed itſelf however of wiſe laws and reſtrictions in ſuch a 
manner, that it produced many brave and excellent men, whoſe actions, 
if the memory of them had not been almoſt extinguiſhed by time, 
would have been more extolled than thoſe of Alexander the Great, and 

B 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral others which are ſtill held in ſo much admiration [c]. For 
whoever conſiders the Government of the Soldans, the diſcipline of the 
Mamalucs and the reſt of their Soldiery, before they were conquered 


by Selim the Grand Turk, will find many admirable regulations with 


regard to their forces; from whence it may eaſily be perceived how 
apprehenfive they were of their being enervated by that idleneſs to 
which the benignity of the -:limate muſt naturally have inclined them, 
if it had not been guarded againſt by the ſtricteſt injunctions of due 
exerciſe and labour. # : 

I fay, therefore, it is the moſt prudent way to make choice of a fertile 
ſituation, provided proper care be taken to obviate the evils by ſalutary 
laws, which otherwiſe luxury and abundance may probably occaſion. 
When Alexander the Great intended to found a City to perpetuate his 


name, Dinocrates an Architect adviſed him to build it upon Mount 


Athos, which would not only be very ſtrong, but might be reduced 
into the ſhape of a man; a circumſtance that could not fail of being 
much admired, and muſt contribute greatly to his glory. But the 
King aſking him how the inhabitants were to be furniſhed with 
proviſions, he confefled he had not thought of that [4], at which 
Alexander could not help laughing very heartily, and leaving the 
mountain as it was, he built Alexandria, where he knew people would 
be glad to live on account of the richneſs of the Soil, as well as the 


advantages they might reap from the vicinity of the Sea and the river 
Nile. | 


If then we conſider the Origin of Rome, and admit it to have been: 


founded by Eneas, it muſt be numbered amongſt thoſe cities that have 


been built by foreigners; but if the foundation of it is to be aſcribed. 


to Romulus, it may be looked upon as built by the natives of the 


country in which it ſtands. In either caſe we ſhall find. that it was free. 
in the beginning and independent on any one. It will likewiſe. appear 
(as we ſhall ſhew hereafter). that the inhabitants. were laid under ſuch 


ſevere reſtrictions in ſeveral reſpects, by the laws which were made by 
Romulus, Numa, and others, that neither the fertility of the country, 
the conveniency of the Sea, the frequent and ſignal victories they 


gained, nor the greatneſs of their Empire, were able to corrupt them. 
for many ages: on the contrary, they maintained their virtue with ſuch 


inflexible rigour, as there are few. or no examples of in any other 


[e] Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona | 
| Multi, fed omnes illacrymabiles | 5 
Urgentur, ignotique longa | 
Nocte. Hor. Book III. Ode ix. 
C4] Plutarch, in vit. Alexandri. | 
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Common-wealth. And fince the great exploits performed under that 
Government both at home and abroad, which are recorded by Livy, 
were conducted either by public or private Counſels, I ſhall begin my 
Diſcourſes with what ſeems moſt worthy of obſervation, at home and 
in public, not omitting the neceſſary circumſtances and conſequences, 
with which, the firſt book, or rather the firſt part of this work will 
conclude. | i 


o 


CHAP, II. 
Concerning the different ſorts of Government, and eſpecially that of Rome. 


MITTING all mention at preſent of ſuch Cities as were 

dependent in the beginning, I ſhall ſpeak of thoſe only that 
were originally free, and conducted themſelves as they thought fit, 
either in a Republican or a Monarchical form of Government: and 
theſe, as their Principles and beginnings were different, had likewiſe 
different laws and conſtitutions. Some of them alſo had laws delivered 
to them by one perſon at the firſt, or at leaſt very ſoon after their 
foundation; as the Spartans received theirs immediately from Lycurgus : 
others had their laws given them at different times, according to the 
feveral accidents and exigencies that happened ; which was the caſe of 
Rome. That State, therefore, may juſtly be deemed fortunate, which 
falls into the hands of a wiſe man, who makes ſuch laws at firſt, as 
want no amendment or new-modelling afterwards, but are ſufficient 
of themſelves to ſecure and protect thoſe that live under them; as it 
happened to the Spartans, whoſe laws were ſo excellent that they were 
inviolably obſerved for. above eight hundred years, without occaſioning 
any murmurs or commotions-of conſequence. On the other hand, that 
State muſt be in ſome meaſure unhappy, which, for want of prudence 
and foreſight in the Legiſlators at firſt, is reduced to the neceſſity of 
reforming: and altering its laws upon ſudden emergencies : ſtill more 
unhappy: when its laws are of ſuch a nature, that inſtead of conducing 
to promote the true ends of government, they have a quite different 
tendency; for in that caſe, there is hardly any poſſibility of reforming 
it. As to others which are eſtabliſhed upon good principles at firſt, 
and capable of improvement, if they are not altogether perfect, they 
may become more and more ſo in time by divers accidents and 
occurrences, though perhaps not without ſome dangerous ſhocks and 
concuſſions; for men are naturally averſe to any innovation or change 
in their cuſtoms and laws, except they are convinced there is an abſolute 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity for it: and as this neceſſity: muſt be occaſioned by ſome 
impending danger, the State may be ſubverted, before the remedy can 


have its effect. Of this we have ſufficient proofs in what has happened 
to the Republic of Florence, at various times, and upon different occaſions: 


particularly upon the commotions, that happened at Arozzo and Prato; 


the former of which produced a new reformation 1n the State, and the 
latter great confuſion, 


But as I propoſe to treat more particularly of the laws and conſtitution 


of the Roman Republic, and ſhew what accidents contributed to bring 
it to perfection, I muſt obſerve in the firſt place, that according to 
ſome authors, there are but three ſorts of government, vi. Monarchy 
or Principality, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy; and that thoſe who 
intend to ere& a new State, muſt have recourſe to ſome one of theſe 
which he likes beſt. Others (and with more judgment, as many think) 
fay there are Six ſorts; three of which are very bad, and the other three 

ood in themſelves, but liable to be fo corrupted that they may become 
. worſt, The three good ſorts have been juſt now mentioned; 
the other three proceed from theſe, and every one of them bears ſuch 
a reſemblance to that on which it reſpectively depends, that the tranfition 
from one to the other is ſhort and eaſy ; for Monarchy often degenerates 
into Tyranny, Ariſtocracy into Oligarchy, and Democracy into licentious 


Anarchy and confuſion. So that whoever ſets up any one of the former 
three kinds of Government, may aſſure himſelf it will not be of any . 


long duration; for no precaution will be ſufficient to prevent its falling 
into the other that is analogous to it, on account of the affinity which 
there ſeems to be in this caſe betwixt virtue and vice, perfection and 
imperfeftion. 148 1 840 ; 

This variety of Governments amongſt mankind, appears'to have been 
the effect of chance: for in the beginning of the World, the inhabitants 
being few, for ſome time lived ſeparate from each other like beaſts; 
but afterwards as they multiplied, they began to unite for their mutual 
defence, and put themſelves under the protection of ſuch as were moſt 
eminent amongſt them for courage and ſtrength, whom they engaged 
to obey and to acknowledge as their chiefs [el. Hence aroſe the 
diſtinction betwixt honeſt and diſhoneſt, juſt and unjuſt: for when 
any one injured his benefactor, it excited a fort of fellow-feeling and 


le] Cum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum & turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Pugnabant armis, quz poſt fabricaverat uſus ; 
Donec verba, quibus voces ſenſuſque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere : dehine abſiſtere bello, 
Oppida cœperunt munire, & ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur eſſet, neu latro, neu quis adulter. Hor. Satir. Iib I. iii. 
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indignation in others at his baſeneſs and ingratitude, as well as kindneſs 
and reſpect for thoſe that behaved otherwiſe: and as they conſidered 
they might ſome time or other perhaps be treated in the ſame manner 
themſelves, if proper meaſures were not taken to prevent it, they 
thought fit to make laws for the reward of good men, and the 
puniſhment of offenders. This firſt gave riſe to juſtice in the world /] 
and from this conſideration it came to paſs in proceſs of time, that. 
in the election of a new Chief, they had not ſo much regard to courage 
and bodily ſtrength as to wiſdom and integrity. But afterwards, as this 
kind of government became hereditary by degrees inſtead of elective, 
the heirs of theſe Chieftains ſoon began to degenerate from the virtue 
of their Anceſtors, and to behave themſelves as if they thought the 
main duty of a Prince conſiſted in ſurpaſſing all other men in luxury, 
extravagance, effeminacy, and every ſort of voluptuouſneſs ; by which 
in a while, they firſt grew odious to their Subjects, and then ſo afraid of 
themſelves, that they were forced to diſtreſs and cut off others for their 
own ſecurity, and at laſt to become downright Tyrants. This firſt 
occaſioned combinations and conſpiracies for the deſtruction of Princes; 
not amongſt the weak and puſillanimous, but amongſt ſuch as being 
more eminent than others for their generoſity, magnanimity, riches, and 
birth, could not endure any longer to ſubmit to theſe pitiful and 


_ oppreſſive Governors. 


The multitude therefore, ſwayed by the authority of the Nobles, 
roſe in arms againſt their Prince, and being freed from his yoke, 
transferred their allegiance to their deliverers, who being thoroughly 
diſguſted at Monarchy, changed the form of Government, and took it 
into their own hands. After which they conducted both themſelves 
and the State, according to the laws they had made, preferring the 
common good to any particular advantage, and behaving in private as 
well as public affairs with aſſiduity and moderation, whilſt the 
remembrance of their paſt ſufferings continued freſh upon their minds. 
But this authority afterwards devolving upon their Sons, who had not 
ſeen theſe changes, nor experienced the miſeries of tyranny, they began 
to grow ſo diſſatisfied with that ſort of civil equality, that they caſt off 
all reſtraint, and giving themſelves up to rapine, ambition and luſt, 
ſoon changed the government again from Ariſtocracy into an Oligarchy. 
Their adminiſtration however becoming as inſupportable in a while as 


the tyranny of one had formerly been, the people naturally began to 


look out for ſome deliverer; and having fixed upon a leader, they put 
themſelves under his banners, and aboliſhed Oligarchy. But when they 


[f J=——Vtilitas juſti prope mater & qui, or. Satir, lib, I, iii. 


had. 
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had done this, and came to refle& upon the oppreſſions they ſuſtained 


under a Tyrant, they refolved never to be governed again by any one 
man; and therefore agreed to ſet up a popular Government, which was 
conſtituted in ſuch a manner, that the chief authority was not veſted 
either in a Prince or in a Junto of the Nobility. Now as all new 
eſtabliſhments are held in ſome degree of reverence and veneration at 
firſt, this form ſubſiſted for ſome time; though no longer than thoſe 
people lived who had been the founders of it : for after their death, 
their deſcendants degenerated into licentiouſneſs, and ſuch a contempt 
of all authority and diſtinction, that, every man living after his own 
caprice, there was nothing to be ſeen but confuſion and violence; ſo 
that either by the advice of ſome good and reſpectable man, or 
compelled by the abſolute neceſſity of providing a remedy for theſe 
diſorders and enormities, they at laſt determine once more to ſubmit 
to the dominion of one: from which State they fell again in time 
through the ſame gradations, and from the abovementioned cauſes into 
miſrule and licentiouſneſs. Such is the rotation to which all States are 
Subject; nevertheleſs they cannot often revert to the ſame kind of 
Government, becauſe it is not poſſible that any one ſhould be ſo long 
lived as to undergo many of theſe mutations ; for it frequently happens 
that when a State is labouring under ſuch convulſions, and is deſtitute 
both of ſtrength and counſel, it falls a prey to ſome other neighbouring 


community or nation that is better governed; otherwiſe it might paſs 


through the ſeveral abovementioned revolutions again and again to 
infinity, 

All theſe ſorts of government then, in my opinion, are infirm and 
inſecure; the three former from the uſual ſhortneſs of their duration, 
and the three latter from the malignity of their own principles. The 
wiſeſt Legiſlators therefore being aware of theſe defects, never eſtabliſhed 
any one of them in particular, but contrived another that partakes of 
them all, conſiſting of a Prince, Lords, and Commons, which they 
looked upon as more firm and ſtable, becauſe every one of thele 
members would be a check upon the other: and of thoſe Legiſlators, 
Lycurgus certainly merits the higheſt praiſe, who conſtituted an 
eſtabliſhment of this kind at Sparta, which laſted above eight hundred 
years, to his own great honour as well as, the tranquillity of the Citizens. 
Very difterent was the fate of the Government eſtabliſhed by Solon at 
Athens, which, being a ſimple Democracy only, was of ſo ſhort a 
continuance, that it gave way to the tyranny of Piſiſtratus before the 
death of the Legiſlator: and though indeed the heirs of that Tyrant 
were expelled about forty years after, and the Athenians not only 
recovered their liberty, but re-eſtabliſhed Solon's laws and plan of 


government, 
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government, yet they did not maintain it above a hundred years, 
notwithſtanding they made ſeveral new regulations to reſtrain the 
inſolence of the Nobles, and the licentiouſneſs of the Commons; the 


neceſſity of which Solon had not forſeen : ſo that for want of tempering 


his Democracy with a ſhare of Ariſtocracy and princely power, it was 


of ſhort duration in compariſon of the conſtitution of Sparta. 


But to return to Rome. Though that City had not a Lycurgus to 
model its conſtitution at firſt, in ſuch a manner as might preſerve its 
liberty for a long courſe of time ; yet ſo many were the accidents which 
happened in the conteſts betwixt the Patricians and the Plebeians, that 
chance effected what the Law-giver had not provided for. So that if 
it was not perfect at the beginning, it became ſo after a while; for 
though the firſt laws were deficient, yet they were neither incapable of 
amendment, nor repugnant to its future perfection: ſince not only 
Romulus but all the reſt of the Kings that ſucceeded him made ſeveral 

ood alterations in them, and ſuch as were well calculated for the 
ſupport of liberty. But as it was their intention to found a Monarchy 
and not a Republic, when that City had ſhaken off the yoke of a 
Tyrant, there ſeemed to be many proviſions ſtill wanting for the further 
maintenance of its freedom. And' notwithſtanding Tyranny was at 
laſt eradicated by the ways and means abovementioned, yet thoſe who 
had chiefly contributed to it, created two Conſuls to ſupply the place 
of Royalty ; by which it came to paſs that the name alone, and not 


the authority of Princes, was extinguiſhed. So that the Supreme 


wer being lodged only in the Conſuls and Senate, the Government 
conſiſted of no more than two of the three Eſtates which we have 
ſpoken of before, that is, of Royalty and Ariſtocracy. It remained 
therefore ſtill neceſſary to admit the people into ſome ſhare of the 
Government; and the Patricians growing ſo inſolent in time (as I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter) that the Plebeians could no longer endure it, the latter 
took arms, and obliged them to relinquiſh part of their authority, leſt they 
ſhould loſe the whole; on the other hand, the Conſuls and Senators 
ſtill retained fo much power in the Common- wealth, as enabled them 
to ſupport their rank with dignity and honour. This ſtruggle gave birth 
to certain Officers called Tribunes of the People; after the creation of 
whom that State became niore firm and compact, every one of the three 
degrees abovementioned having its proper ſhare in the Government; 
and fo propitious was fortune to it, that although it was changed from 
a Monarchy into an Ariſtocracy, and afterwards into a Democracy, by 
the ſteps and for the reaſons already aſſigned, yet the Royal power was 
never entirely aboliſhed and given to the Patricians, nor that of the 
Patricians wholly to the Plebeians; on the contrary, the authority of the 
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three Eſtates being duly proportioned and mixed together, gave it the 
higheſt degree of perfection that any Common-wealth is capable of 
attaining to; and this was owing in a great meaſure, if not altogether, 
to the diſſenſions that happened betwixt the Patricians and the Plebeians, 
as ſhall be ſhewn more at large in the following Chapters, 


CHAP. II. 


To what accidents it was owing that the Tribunes of the People were 
created at Rome ; and how they contributed to make that Common-wealth 
more perfect. | 


HOSE that have written upon Civil Government, lay it down 
as a firſt Principle, and all Hiſtorians demonſtrate the ſame, that 
whoever could found an eſtabliſhment, and make proper laws for the 
government of it, muſt preſuppoſe that all men are bad by nature [g], 
and that they will not fail to ſhew that natural depravity of their heart, 
whenever they have a fair and ſecure opportunity ; and though it may 
poſſibly lie concealed for a while, on account of ſome ſecret reaſon 
which does not then appear to men of ſmall experience; yet Time, 
(which is therefore juſtly called he Father of truth) commonly brings 
it to light in the end. After the expulſion of the Tarquins at Rome, 
there ſeemed- to be a perfect harmony betwixt the Patricians and 

Plebeians; the former having laid afide their uſual arrogance, and 
aſſumed an appearance of familiarity and affability even towards the 
loweſt of the people. The reaſons of this were not diſcovered whilſt 
the Tarquins lived; for the Patricians being ſtill afraid of them, were 
likewiſe apprehenſive that if they ſhould oppreſs the people, they might 


be tempted to call in that family again; and this was the true cauſe of 
their ſeeming moderation. But as ſoon as the Tarquins were dead, and 


the Patricians delivered from thoſe apprehenſions, they began to vent 
their malice upon the Plebeians which they had ſo long concealed, and 
to treat them in the moſt inſolent and injurious manner, which may 
ſerve as a ſufficient proof of what I have juſt now ſaid, that men are 
never good but through neceſſity; on the contrary, when good and evil 
are left to their choice, and they can practiſe the latter with impunity, 
they will not fail to throw every thing into diſorder and confuſion. 


[g] This ſeems a harſh ſuppoſition. But does not every Chriſtian almoſt daily juſtify 
the truth of it, by confeſſing it before God and the World; and are we not exprekily told 
the ſame in ſeveral paſſages of the Holy Scriptures, and in all [Syſtems of human 


Philoſophy. | 
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Hence ariſes the common obſervation, that hunger and poverty may make 


people induſtrious, but laws only can make them good: for if men were 


ſo of themſelves, there would be no. occaſion for laws, but as the caſe 
is far otherwiſe, they are abſolutely neceſſary. i $: 

Alfter the Tarquins were dead therefore, who had been ſuch a check 
upon the Nobility, ſome other expedient ſeemed wanting that might 
have the ſame effect; ſo that after much confuſion and diſorder, and 


many dangerous conteſts betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians, certain 


Officers, called Tribunes, were created for the ſecurity of the latter: who, 
being veſted with ſuch privileges and authority as enabled them to 


become Arbiters betwixt thoſe two Eſtates, effectually curbed the 


inſolence of the former. 


C HAP. IV. 


The diſſenfions betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians made the Roman 
Common-wealth more powerful and free. 


Muſt here ſay ſomething of the conteſts that happened at Rome 

betwixt the death of the Tarquins and the creation of the Tribunes, 
and afterwards endeavour to refute the opinion of thoſe who aſſert, that 
the Roman Republic was ſo ſubje& to tumult, ſedition and confuſion, 
that if its good fortune and military virtue had not over balanced theſe 
defects, it would have been much inferior to any ether. It muſt be 
owned indeed, that both fortune and valour did not a little contribute 


to the aggrandizement of that Empire: but it ſeems to me as if theſe 


people did not conſider, that where there are good Soldiers there muſt 
be good order and diſcipline, which is likewiſe generally attended with 
good fortune. bet 5 | | 
But to deſcend to ſome other particulars relating to that City. I ſay 
thoſe that cavil at the diſſenſions betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians 
there, cavil at the very cauſes which in my opinion contributed molt to 


its liberty; for whilſt they object to them as the ſources of tumult and 


confuſion, they do not confider the good effects they produced ; 
ſeeming either to forget, or never to have known, that in all Common- 
wealths, the views and diſpoſition of the Nobility and Commonalty muſt 
of neceſſity be very widely if not totally different ; and that all the 
laws which are made in favour of liberty, have been owing to the 
differences betwixt them, as might eaſily be demonſtrated from what 
happened at Rome; for from the time of the Tarquins to that of the 
Gracchi, which was a period of above three hundred years, the i 

c C 2 that 
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- that aroſe there were very ſeldom attended with the baniſhment, and 


ſtill ſeldomer with the execution of any ef the Citizens. 

There is 'no.reafon- then to look upon thoſe humours as noxious, 
nor that Republic as diſunited, in which during fo long a ſpace, and 
fo many ſtruggles, not above eight or ten people were ſent into Exile, 
very few put to death, and not many puniſhed with pecuniary fines on 


account of thoſe commotions; nor can it with any juſtice be called a 


diſordered or ill governed State, where there were ſo many examples 
of every kind of virtue; ſince good examples proceeded from good 
education, and good education from good laws, and thoſe laws from 


thoſe diſſenſions which many ſo inconfiderately condemn. For whoever 


will look into the, conſequences of them, will find that they never 
occaſioned any baniſhment or other ſort of violence that was detrimental 
to the public good; but laws, on the contrary, that were highly. 
conducive to the preſervation of their common liberties. If any one 


however ſhould object, that it muſt be a ſtrange and horrible fight 

to ſee not only the Commonalty in an uproar againſt the Nobility, and 
the Nobility againſt the Commonalty, and both of them running 
through the ſtreets in a tumultuous manner; but tradeſmen ſhutting. 
up their ſhops, and all forts of people flying by droves out of the City ; 


a Spectacle, as they imagine, that muſt frighten any perſon that beheld, 
and even thoſe that read of it: I anfwer, that every State ought to have 


proper means in its hands to gratify the demands of the people, eſpecially . 


thoſe States that are obliged to have recourſe to the Commonalty for 
their aſſiſtance upon any exigency: and as the Roman Republic was 
fach a one; whenever the people wanted to have a new law made, 


they either raiſed a tumult or refuſed to enliſt themſelves as Soldiers in 
time of war, till they had obtained: ſome ſort of Satisfaction. And it 
feldom happens that the- demands of a free people are either unreaſonable. 


or prejudicial to liberty, as they commonly proceed either from actual 
oppreſſion, or the dread of it; but if that apprehenfion ſhould prove 


groundleſs, it is no difficult matter to difabuſe them in a public 
conference, where they are always ready to liſten to any man of worth 
and authority that ſhall think fit to harangue them: for though the 
people may ſometimes be in an error, as Tully ſays, they are open to 


better information, and ſoon convinced; when a perſon of whoſe veracity 
and integrity they have a- good opinion, undertakes to ſhew. them their 
miſtake. | | Jar 

We ſhould not therefore be too forward: in cenſuring the conſtitution 


of the Roman Republic; eſpecially when we conſider that the vaſt 


things which it accompliſhed muſt be owing to proportionable cauſes ; 
and that if the diſſenſions that happened in it occaſioned. the creation of 
a ks Tribunes, 
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Tribunes, they were rather of advantage than otherwiſe: for they not 
only procured the people a ſhare in the adminiſtration of Government, 
but were the Guardians and Conſervators of the public liberty, as I 
ſhall ſhew in the next Chapter [Y]. 


CHAP: 


[h] * Monteſquieu hath often given it as his opinion, ſays the Author of the Eſtimate 


« of the Manners and Principles of the times. Vol. II. Sect. xii, That Factions are not 
« only natural but neceſſary to free Governments.” This opinion, however, is in ſome 
ſenſe erroneous, becauſe too general. The Author borrow'd it with many other 
important obſervations in his book from Machiavel's diſcourſes upon Livy. But in juſtice 


to the Florentine, we muſt obſerve that he limits the obſervation to the times in which 


public Spirit was predominant : whereas the other extends it to later periods, when ſelſiſh 
ambition had quenched the love of one's country ; and hence aroſe his error. As theſe 
two Authors, in the writer's opinion, poſſeſs the higheſt ſtation in the political ſcale, it 
may be worth while to give a comparative ſketch of their different characters. Machiavel, 
born and bred in tumultuous and profligate times, and occupied in the affairs of a 
diſtempered Republic, caught his firſt principles from what he ſaw. Monteſquieu, more 
happy in his birth and fortune, enjoying an early leiſure in a quiet and well regulated 
Monarchy, drew his firſt principles of Politics from what he read. Yet neither was the 
former. given up to mere perſonal obſervation, nor the latter to mere ſtudy : in the 
progreſs of life, Machiavel applied himſelf to books, and Monteſquieu to men; yet, 
as was natural, their firſt habits prevailed, and gave to each his diſtin and peculiar 
character. Hence, though both ſaw the internal and ſecret pangs of Government, 


(which, in my opinion, no writer but theſe two did ever fully comprehend n | 


et they ſaw them by different lights, and through different mediums... Machiavel's 


eading guide was Fact; Monteſquieu's was Philoſophy, Im conſequence of this; 


Simplicity forms the Character of one, Refinement: that of the other; The Speculative 
Frenchman forms a.fine ſyſtem ;. to the completion of which, he ſometimes tortures both 
Argument and Fact; the plain and downright Florentine builds on Facts, independent 
on all Syſtems. The polite and diſintereſted Sage is warm in the praiſe of Honefty : the 


active and penetrating Secretary, above praiſe or cenſure, gives a bold and ſtriking 
picture of the ways: of men. Hence, whilſt the firſt gains every heart by the force of 
moral Sympathy, the-latter hath been unjuſtly deteſted, as the Enemy of Virtue and 
Mankind. Machiavel is negligent, yet pure and ſtrong, ſcorning the minuter graces 


of compoſition ; Monteſquieu is elegant, yet nervous; and to the acuteneſs of the 
Philoſopher, often adds the fire of the Poet. Both were the friends of freedom and 


mankind ; both ſuperior to the Genius of their time and country; both truly great: the 


Florentine ſevere and great ; the Frenchman great and amiable. 
Before we can determine therefore, whether the Factions that divide a free countr 


be ſalutary or dangerous, it is neceſſary to know what is their foundation and object. If 


they ariſe from freedom of opinion and aim at the public welfare, they are ſalutary : 


but if their ſource be ſelfiſh intereſt of what kind ſoever, then they are dangerous and 


deſtructive, I cannot give a better comment on this truth, than in the words of Lord 
Bolingbroke : « As long, ſays he, as the Spirit of Liberty prevailed; a Roman ſacrificed his 


* own, and therefore no doubt, every other perſonal intereſt, to the intereſt of the Common 


< wealth: when the latter (that is, the Spirit of Faction) ſucceeded, the intereſt of the 


66. Common-wealth was conſidered no otherwiſe, than in ſubordination to that particular 
„ intereſt which each perſon had eſpouſed. The principal men, inſtead of making their 
© grandeur and glory conſiſt, as they formerly had done, in that which the grandeur and- 


+ liberty of the Common-wealth reflected on them, conſidered themſelves now as 


« Individuals, not as Citizens; and each would ſhine with his own light. To this 
F « purpple.: 
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1 F "CH A P. V. 


Whether it is ſafer to truſt the guardianſbip of Liberty in the hands of the 
Nobility or the Commonalty : and whether thoſe that only defire to main- 
tain what they have, or thoſe that want to uſurp more, are the moſt 
likely to excite commotions in a State. 


HE wiſeſt Legiſlators have always made it their principal care 
to provide a barrier or guardianſhip for the liberty of the States 
they have founded ; and accordingly as that has been well or ill ſecured, 
the freedom of thoſe States has been of longer or ſhorter duration 
and, as there muſt of neceflity, be both Grandees and Commoners in 
every Republic, it has been a matter of doubt, in which of thoſe two 
orders, it would be moſt proper to veſt that charge. The Spartans 
formerly, and the Venetians more lately, committed it to the Nobi- 
lity ; but the Romans thought fit to lodge it in the hands of the Com- 
monalty, Let us examine then, which of theſe Republics made the 
wiſer choice. | 
Now, if we weigh their reſpective motives for acting in this man- 
ner at firſt, we ſhall find that very powerful reaſons may be afligned 
on each ſide of the queſtion ; but, if we conſider the duration of 
thoſe States, we muſt declare in favour of the former; as the liber- 


ties of Sparta and Venice were of longer continuance, than thoſe of 


<« purpoſe alone they employed the Commands they had of- armies, the Government 


«© of Provinces, and the influence they acquired over the Tribes (or different Claſles 


«© of people) at Rome, and over the Allies and Subjects of the Republic. Upon 
principles of the ſame kind, inferior people attached themſelves to them; and that zeal 
and induſtry, nay that courage and magnanimity, which had been formerly exerted 
„in the ſervice the Common-wealth, were exerted by the Spirit of Faction, for 
Marius or Sylla, for Cæſar or Pompey.” | "Ty 
So ſtands the caſe, with regard to the general foundations of Faction in moſt times 
and countries. But there is another ſource of Faction, of which we have had moſt fatal 
inſtances in our own Country, diſtint both from that of public Spirit and private 
intereſt. I mean that of erroneous conſcience ;, when the unalienable right of governing is 
ſuppoſed to be inherent in any particular man, or race of men. This, though it hath 
not the nature, hath moſt of the conſequences of ſelfiſh Faction; and is attended-with 
this additional evil, that as it is founded in Principle, it is more ſteady and reſolved, 
The civil wars which rent the Kingdom during the contentions betwixt the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter were of this kind. Of this kind too, in a good meaſure, were 
the civil wars in which Charles the firſt periſhed : and of this kind altogether have 
been the conſequent Rebellions againſt eſtabliſhed Government. This diſtinction, 


however, muſt be remarked in favour of the free Spirit and ſenſe of the Lancaſtrians 


and Yorkiſts, beyond that of the Stuarts party ; that theſe laſt pant for thraldom and 


chains; but amongſt the former, the ſame men who would have died ſor their reſpective 


Kings, would have died for the Laws and Liberty of their Country, 


Rome. 
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Rome. To come to their ſeveral motives then ; and, in the firſt place, 
to what may be urged in behalf of the Romans. — It may be ſaid, 
that the gizardianſhip of Liberty ought always to be lodged in the 
hands of ſuch as are leaſt deſirous to encroach upon the rights of others; 
and that if we reflect upon the different views and appetites of Nobles 
and Commonets, we ſhall always find a luſt of power and dominion 
ia the former ; whilſt the latter ſeldom aſpire to any thing further than 
to defend themſelves from oppreſſion; and conſequently, as they have 
no ambition to rule, they muſt be truer friends to liberty than the No- 
bles; ſo that, when the people are entruſted with the conſervation of 
liberty, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, they will be moſt zealous in its ſyp- 
port; and that, as they do not deſire to violate it themſelves, they will 
take care to prevent others from ſo doing. On the other hand, the 
Advocates for the Spartan and Venetian eſtabliſhments may alledge, 
that two very good ends are anſwered, by committing the care of the 
public liberty to the Nobility : for, in the firſt place, it ſatiates the am- 
bition of thoſe,” who by that means, will have the chief authority in 
the Common-wealth, and leaves them no pretence to be diſcontented : 
and, in the next, by taking that power from the reſtleſs multitude, it 
deprives them of the opportunity of raifing tumults and ſeditious com- 
motions in the State, which often drive the Nobility to deſpair, and 
always are attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences. In con- 
firmation of this, they produce the Republic of Rome itſelf for an 
example ; where the Tribunes of the people having got the power into 
their hands, were not content with one Plebeian Conſul, but inſiſted 
that both of them ſhould be choſen out of that order; after which, 
they likewiſe ſeized upon the Cenſorſhip, the Prætorſnip, and all the 
other great offices in the Common-wealth. But not ſatisfied with this, 
they proceeded with the ſame degree of licentiouſneſs, to encourage cer- 
tain bold and popular men, to thwart and inſult the nobility ; which in 
time gave riſe to the domination of Marius, and at laſt proved the ruin 
of that Common-wealth. 


It muſt be confeſſed, therefore, that after maturely conſidering both 


ſides of the queſtion, it ſtill ſeems a doubtful point, in what hands 
one ought to truſt the guardianſhip. of Liberty ; ſince it is no eaſy 
matter to determine, whether thoſe that only defire to ſupport them- 
ſelves in the poſſeſſion of what they already have, or thoſe that want 
to uſurp more, are the moſt dangerous ſort of people in a Republic. 
But to come to ſome concluſion upon the whole; if the State in queſtion 
be deſigned to extend its dominion, and become a large Empire, as 
Rome did; the conduct of the Romans muſt be cloſely copied in every 
thing ; but, if it is ſuch a one as defires nothing more than to maintain 
ts ewn, it will be ſufficient to imitate the example of the Spartans and 

Vencetians, 


I's 


x6 
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Venetians, in ſuch.a manner, and for ſuch reaſons, as ſhall be given in 
the next Chapter. | 
Let us now diſcufs the other part of the queſtion, viz. whether thoſe 
that are afraid of loſing what they have, or thoſe that graſp at more, 
are the moſt dangerous ſort of people in a Common-wealth. Marcus 
Menenius being made Dictator, and Marcus Fulvius, General of the 
Horſe ( both Plebeians) to quell a conſpiracy which had been formed at 
Capua, againſt the Romans, were likewiſe veſted with a power of in- 
quiring into the conduct of ſuch citizens at home, as had been guilty 
of bribery, or any ſort of undue means, to obtain the Conſulſhip and 
other honours in the Government. But the Nobles apprehending this 
enquiry was chiefly levelled at them, gave out, that it was not the 
Nobility that had been guilty of ſuch praQtices, but the Commonalty, 
who having neither virtue nor birth to entitle them to honours, were 


obliged to have recourſe to thoſe mean artifices, of which they accuſed . 


the Dictator in particular, with ſuch virulence, that after he had made 
a ſpeech in public, in which he complained of the aſperſions that had 
been thrown upon him by the Nobles, he laid down the Dictatorſhip, 
and ſubmitted to be tried by the people, as he was, and acquitted. But 


in the courſe of this trial, it was warmly debated, which of the two 


were the moſt dangerous perſons, thoſe that contented themſelves with 
defending what they had, or thoſe that wanted to uſurp more ; as too 
obſtinate a manner of proceeding in either, might excite great diſturb- 
ances and commotions [7]. Such evils, however, are moſt frequently 


occaſioned 


i] * I look upon it as a peculiar happineſs, ſays an excellent Modern of this nation, 
c that were I to chuſe under what form of Government I would live, I ſhould moſt cer- 
<« tainly give the preference to that which is eſtabliſhed in my own Country. In this 
4 point, 7 think, I am determined by reaſon and conviction; but, if I ſhall be told, 
that I am actuated by prejudice, I am ſure it is an honeſt prejudice ; it is a prejudice 
< that ariſes from the love of my Country, and therefore ſuch a one as I will always in- 
« dulge. That form of Government appears to me the moſt reaſonable, which is moſt 
«© conformable to the quality that we find in human nature, provided it be conſiſtent 
c with public peace and tranquillity, This is what may properly be called Liberty, 
£ which exempts one man from ſubjection to another, ſo far as the order and ceconomy 
« of government will permit. Liberty ſhould reach every Individual of a People, as 
„ they all ſhare one common nature: if it only ſpreads among particular branches, 
t there had better be none at all; ſince ſuch a Liberty _ aggravates the misfortune of 
« thoſe that are deprived. of it, by ſetting before them a diſagreeable ſubject of compa- 
„ riſfon. This Liberty is beſt preſerved, where the Legiſlative Power is lodged in ſeve- 
„ ral Perſons, efpeciall | 
<< they are of the ſame rank, and conſequently have an intereſt to manage peculiar to 
& that rank, it differs but little from a deſpotic Government in a ſingle Perſon. But the 


4 preateſt ſecurity a People can have for their Liberty, is when the\Legiſlative Power is 


4 in the hands of Perſons ſo happily diſtinguiſhed, that by providing for the particular 
e intereſts of their ſeveral ranks, they are providing for the whole body of the People: 


y if thoſe Perſons are of different ranks and intereſts ; for where 
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occaſioned by thoſe that are in poſſeſſion; for the apprehenſion of lofing 
what they — got operates as ſtrongly in them, as the deſire of gain- 
ing more does in others becauſe, men are apt to think they cannot 
ſectirely:enjoy- what:they poſſeſs already, without, adding ſtill more to 
it. Beſides, the more power they have, the more able they will be 
to raiſe tumults, and to bring about any change or alteration they deſite. 


cc or in other words, when there is no part of the People that has not a common intereſt 
<« with at leaſt one part of the Legiſlators. 
ce If there be but ane body of Legiſlators, it is no better than a "Tyranny ; if there are 
& only two, there will want a caſting voice, and one of them muſt at leaſt be ſwallowed, 
% up by diſputes and contentions that will naturally ariſe betwixt them. Four would 
ec have the ſame inconvenience as two; and a greater number would ftill cauſe more con- 
« fuſion. I could never read a paſſage in Polybius, and another in Cicero, to this pur- 
ic poſe, without a ſecret pleaſure in applying it to the Engliſh Conſtitution, which it ſuits 
t much better than the Roman. Both theſe great authors give the pre-eminence to a 
«©, mixed Government, conſiſting of three branches, the Regal, the Noble, and the 
« Popular. They had doubtleſs in their thoughts the Conſtitution of the Roman Com- 
x< men-wealth, in which, the Conſul repreſented the King, the Senate the Nobles, and 
Q cc the Tribunes the People. This diviſion of the three Powers in the Roman Conſtitu- 
5 c tion was by no means ſo diſtinct and natural, as it is in the Engliſh form of Govern- 
c ment. Amongſt ſeveral objections that might be made to it, I think the chief are 
«_ thoſe that affect the Conſular Power, which had only the ornaments, without the 
« force of the Regal authority. The Number had not a caſting voice in it; for which 
dc reaſon, if one did not chance to be employed abroad, whilſt the other ſat at home, 
<6 public buſineſs was fometimes at a ſtand, whilſt the Conſuls pulled two different ways 
<« init, Beſides, I do not find that the Conſuls ever had a negative voice in paſſing a 
xc a Law, or Decree of the Senate; ſo that indeed they were rather the chief body of 
« the Nobility, or firſt Miniſters of the State, than a diſtin branch of the Sovereignty 
„in Which none can be looked upon as a part, who are not a part of the Legiſlature, 
« Had the Conſuls been inveſted with the Regal authority to as preat a degree as our 
„ Monarchs, there would never have been any occaſion for a Dibtatorſhip, which had 
4 jn it the Power of all the three Orders, and ended in the ſubverſion of the whole 
<< Conſtitution. | 
« Such a Hiſtory as that of Suetonius, which gives us a Succeſſion of abſolute Princes, 
<« is an unanſwerable argument againſt deſpotic power. Where the Prince is a man of 
s wiſdom and virtue, it is indeed happy for his people, that he is abſolute; but ſince, in 
<< the common run of mankind, for one that is wiſe and good, you find ten of a contrary 
<< character, it is very dangerous for a nation to ſtand to its chance, or to have its pub - 
lie happineſs or miſery depend upon the virtues and vices of a fingle perſon. Look 
c into the hiſtory I have mentioned, or into any ſeries of abſolute Princes, how many 
„ tyrants you muſt read through, before you come to an Emperor that is ſupportable ! 
<< But this is not all; an honeſt private man, often grows cruel and abandoned, when 
converted into an; abſolute Prince. Give a man power of doing what he pleaſes with 
<« impunity, you extinguiſh his fear, and conſequently overturn in him one of the great 
„ pillars of Morality. This too we find confirmed by matter of fact; how many hopeful 
s heirs apparent to great Empires have become ſuch monſters of luſt and cruelty, as 
< are a reproach to human nature, when in poſſeſſion of them? 
«© Some tell us, we ought to make our Governments on earth like that in Heaven, 
„ which, ſay they they, is altogether Monarchial and unlimited. Was man like his 
Creator, in goodneſs and juſtice, who would not follow the great model? But where 
<<; goodneſs * juſtice are not eſſential to the Ruler, who would wiſh to put himſelf into 
** his hands, to be diſpoſed of according to his particular will and pleaſure ?” 
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And, it may be added, that their inſolent and e manner of 


living, inſpires thoſe that are excluded from the adminiſtration, with a 
their 


fort of envy, und a defire. of having their turn in it, either to 
their adverfaries, or to get thoſe honours and emoluments into 
own hands, which they ſee others make ſo bad a ule of. 


” 


CHAP. VI. 


Whether a form of Government could have been efftablſhed at Rome, 
as could have prevented animofities betwixt the Senate and the People. 


E have already ſhewn what effects the conteſts betwixt the Se- 
nate and the at Rome. Now as theſe ſtruggles 
continued till che time of the Gracchi, and then the bane of 
blic liberty, -it may be aſked, ps, whether that State might not 
ve attained to ſuch a height o eur and authority as it did, un- 
der another form of government, which could have either prevented 
or exſtinguiſhed thoſe inteſtine diſcords? To ſolve this queſtion, we 
muſt examine the conſtitution of ſuch Republics as continued free for 
a long courſe of years, without any tumults and diſſenſions, to ſee 
what kind of Government they lived under ; and then confider whe- 
ther the ſame could have been introduced at Rome; and ſince I have 
already mentioned thoſe of Sparta and Venice, let the former ſerve for 
an example in ancient, and the latter in modern times. Sparta was 
governed by a King, and a ſmall Senate: Venice does not give any 
different titles to thoſe that govern it ; for all ſuch as are qualified to be 
admitted into the adminiſtration, are called by one common appellation, 
Gentlemen or Nobles, which indeed was rather owing to chance, than 
the prudence of their Law givers. For, as a great number of people 
were forced to retire into thoſe Iſles and Lagoons, where Venice now 
ſtands, (for the reafons abovementioned) and the multitude at laſt en- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that it became neceſſary to make ſome laws, 
in order to live peaceably and fecurely together, they eſtabliſhed a form 
of government; and afſembling frequently in council to make further 
proviſion for their common ſafety, when they thought they were nu- 
merous enough to ſubſiſt of themſelves, they ordained that nobody 
that ſhould come thereafter to live amongſt them, ſhould have any 

ſhare in the government. But their numbers ſtill increaſing, and many 
others coming afterwards to ſettle there, who therefore could not be 
admitted into the adminiſtration, they called thoſe that were already 
poſſeſſed. of it, Gentlemen or Nobles, for their greater honour, and 
the reſt, only Citizens. * 
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This form then, might both be. eſtabliſhed at firſt, and afterwards 
ſupported without tumults or conteſts; for, when it was introduced, 
all the inhabitants being admitted to a ſhare in the Government without 
diſtiaction, no body bad any reaſon to complain ; and thoſe that came 
to live there afterwards, finding the adminiſtration already fixed and 
ſettled, had neither cauſe nor means ta diſturb it; for they could not 
pretend they were deprived of any privilege, nor had they power or 
weight ſufficient to raiſe diſſenſions, becauſe the government kept a 
ſtrict hand over them, and did not emplay them in any charge that 
might give them ſo much authority. Beſides, after all, number of 
new comers: was not ſo great, as to exceed that of the firſt Settlers, or 


Noble Venetians ; ſo that the latter had not only an opportunity of eſta- 


bliſhing their government firmly at the beginning, but the power in their 
hands likewiſe, of keeping it united afterwatds. 

Sparta, as I-ſaid before, being governed by a King, and a little Senate, 
was alſo enabled to ſupport itſelf a conſiderable time; for all foreigners 


| being excluded, the number of inhabitants in that State was but ſmall, 


and thoſe living with great reputation, under the laws given by Lycur- 
gus (the ſtrict obſervation of which prevented all cauſes of tumult 
and diſſenſion) continued a long while united; for though, by his laws, 
there was a diſtinction of rank and condition indeed eſtabliſhed, yet 
the revenues of the lands were almoſt equally divided amongſt them : 


ſo that one being very little, or perhaps, not at all richer than another, 


the people were the leſs diflatisfied being kept at ſome diſtance by a 
few Nobles, who were in the adminiſtration ; and not being oppreſſed 


by them, never thought of aſpiring. to any higher degree of power. 


This was in ſome meaſure owing to the condition and circumſtances of 
their Kings, who, being eleCtive, and ſurrounded by the Nobility, had 
no better expedient to ſupport their dignity, than by protecting the peo- 
ple from violence and injuſtice : by which, the latter being freed from 


all fear of oppreſſion, did not deſire any ſhare in the Government; and 


therefore, when there was no reafon for envy or ſtrife with the Nobi- 
lity, there could be nothing to diſturb their union. But the two prin- 
cipal cauſes of this long union, were the following: In the firſt place, 
the number of inhabitants in Sparta was fo ſmall, that they might 
eaſily be governed by a few: and, in the next, as they admitted no 
foreigners into their Common-wealth, they were neither liable to be 
ſoon corrupted, nor to multiply in ſuch a manner as to become formid- 
able to the few that governed them. 


Theſe things being conſidered, it plainly appears, that if the Roman 


Law givers had intended to conſtitute a Republic, that ſhould continue 
in peace and unity, like thoſe abovementioned, they muſt have taken 


one of theſe two courſes ; that is, they muſt either have acted like the 
| D 2 Venetians, 


19 


20 
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Venetians, in not employing the common people in their wars; or, 
like the Spartans, in adinitting no foreigners into their State, But as 
they did both, it threw ſuch a degree of ſtrength into the hands of the 
Plebeians, that they had it in their power to raiſe tumults and ſeditions 
whenever they pleaſed. On the other hand, if this Republic had been 
leſs divided, it would not have been ſo ſtrong, nor could it ever have 


arrived at ſuch a pitch of grandeur as it did. So that if any method 


had been found to prevent the diffenſions that happened in it, it muſt 
likewiſe have extinguiſhed the cauſes of its aggrandizement ; for who- 
ever will examine the courſe of human affairs, will ſoon ſee, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible to remedy one inconvenience without falling into 


If then you ſuffer a people to encreaſe, and train them up to arms, in 
order to extend your Empire, you will not be able to govern- them as 
you would do; and, if you keep them low and diſarmed, in order to 
render them more tractable, they will either make no conqueſts at all, 
or not be able to maintain them if they do, or become ſo daſtardly and 


effeminate, that you muft of neceſſity fall a prey to the firſt Invader. 


In all ſuch undertakings, therefore, we ought to take that courſe, which 
after mature deliberation, ſeems to be ſubjet to the feweſt and 
teaſt inconveniencies, and to look upon it as the beſt; for none 
are wholly exempt from difficulties and accidents. Rome, indeed, 
after the example of Sparta, might have'choſen a prince to rule over 
it for his life, and have formed a little Senate; but it could not like- 
wiſe have extended its Empire, without augmenting the number of its 
citizens; and, in that caſe, ſuch a King and ſuch a Senate would have 
contributed but little to its domeſtic peace and union. Whoſoever then 
intends to found a new Common-wealth, ſhould firſt conſider, whether 
he would have it extend its dominion, or be content with a narrow 
territory of its own : becauſe, in the firſt caſe, he ought to imitate the 
Romans, and make the beſt proviſion he can againſt divifions, if it is 
not in his power intirely to prevent them ; for, without a great number 
of men, and thoſe too well diſciplined in arms, no Republic can ever 
make any conqueſts, or, if it could, it would not be able to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. In the ſecond caſe, he ſhould follow the example of 
the Spartans and Venetians ; but he muſt uſe all poſſible means to pre- 
vent new acquiſitions, becauſe conqueſts are generally deſtructive to ſuch 
feeble Common-wealths; and, indeed they proved ſo, both to Sparta 
and Venice + the former of which, having reduced almoſt all Greece, 
diſcovered its weakneſs upon a very flight occaſion. For, a rebellion 
happening at Thebes, at the inſtigation of Pelopidas, ſeveral other 
cities likewife revolted, and at laſt quite overturned. the Lacedemonian 
Government. - The Venetians alſo, after they had made themſelves 


maſters 
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maſters of the greater part of Italy, rather by artifice and dint of mo- 
ney, than arms, preſuming too much upon their ſtrength, loſt almoſt 
all, in one battle; that they had ever acquired before []. 
1 For my own part, I am of opinion, that if any one would found a 
gy Common-wealth, which ſhould ſubſiſt for a long time, it would be 
F the: beſt way to form its interior conſtitution after the model of Sparta; 
4] and to build the capital ina ſtrong and inacceſſible ſituation, like that 
ps! of ' Venice :- that ſo it might not be in the power of an enemy to cruſh 
; it on a ſudden. Beſides which, care ſhould be taken, on the other 
| hand, to hinder it from growing ſo. great and powerful, as to become 
formidable to its neighbours; for the common motives that induce peo- 
ple to make war upon a State are, either the deſire of conquering it, 
7 or the fear of being conquered by it themſelves. But both thoſe cauſes 
1 are exſtinguiſhed by the precautions juſt now recommended: becauſe, if 
2 its natural ſituation makes it difficult to be aſſaulted (as I preſuppoſe) 
and it is pretty well provided for its defence, it will ſeldom or never 
happen, that any one will have the hardineſs to attempt it: and if it is 
content with its · own territory, and every one fees it has no ambitious 
views, others will have no occaſion to make war upon it for their own 
preſervation, eſpecially if its laws and conſtitution are ſuch as will not 
allow it to enlarge its dominion [/]. And, I verily believe, if things 
could be balanced in this manner, it would be far the beſt model of 
government, for any State that deſired to live in quiet and tranquillity. 
But, as the affairs of this world are perpetually fluctuating, and nothing 
continues long in the ſame condition, all States muſt of courſe grow ei- 
ther better or worſe in time []; neceſſity often forcing men to do ſuch 


things, 


D In the year 1509,” at Agnadel, near the river Adda. 
[/].** This reaſoning (ſays the above cited Author of the E/timate of the manners 
and principles of the times, Vol. II. Sect. ii.) is applied by Machiavel to Sparta and Ve- 
nice: I need not point out to the Reader, how much more applicable it is to Britain: 
In ſome reſpects, perhaps, there is no time nor country delivered down to us in Story, 
in which a wiſe man would ſo much have wiſhed to have lived, as in our own. If it be 
aſked in what reſpects? Let us do juſtice to our age and country in every regard. A 
political Conſtitution, ſuperior to all that Hiſtory hath — þ or preſent times can 
boaſt : a Religious Eſtabliſhment which breathes univerſal Charity and Toleration : 
s Separation from the Continent that naturally ſecures us from the calamities of Invaſion, 
and the temptation of Congueſt : a Climate fertile in the ſubſtantial comforts of life: a. 
; Spirit of liberty yet unconquered : a general Humanity and Sincerity beyond any na- 
1 ** tion upon Earth: an adminiſtration of juſtice that hath ſilenced envy. Theſe are 
| hBleſſings which every Engliſhman feels, and ought to acknowledge. Search through 
© all the moſt ac mired periods of the moſt admired Countries, the moſt flouriſhing zras 
© of Greece, Italy, or France; and tell me, if, in any of theſe, ſuch an Union can be 
found? A volume might be written in proof and diſplay of this ſuperiority.” 

Ln] To this purpoſe, Montaigne ſays very juſtly, Vol. III. Chap. ii. Though the 
* features of the pictures I draw alter and vary, there is ſtill a likeneſs. The univerſe 
is but one perpetual motion, in which all things are inceſſantly wheeled about; the 


Rocks of Caucaſus, the Pyramids of Egypt, the Earth itſelf is ſo, both by a general 
motion;. 
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things, as their reaſon diſapproves: ſo, when a State is founded that 
might continue firm and indiſſoluble for a long courſe of provid- 
ed it did not attempt to extend its dominion, and it afterwards becomes 
abſolutely neceſſary to do ſo, its firſt principles and foundations being 
deſtroyed, it muſt ſoon fall to tuin. On the other hand, if fortune ſhould 


be ſo propitious to it, that it ſhould have no occaſion to engage in any 
war, the inhabitants would then degenerate into idleneſs, and from idle- 


neſs into effeminacy and faction; which two evils together, or indeed ei- 
ther of them alone, would be ſufficient to cauſe its deſtruction. However, 
ſince it is hardly poſſible, I think, to balance things ſo exactly, or to 
obferve {> juſt a medium as I have been ſpeaking of above, it is the 
beſt way to have a particular regard in the conſtitution of a Republic 
to what ſeems moſt honourable; and to make ſuch proviſions, that if 
it ſhould ever become neceſſary to enlarge its empire, it may be able to 
keep poſſeſſion of what it ſhall acquire. Upon the whole, therefore, 
I ſhould: chuſe to form a Common- wealth upon the Roman model, 
rather than upon that of the other States abovementioned (ſince it is 
impoſſible to obſerve a due medium betwixt them) and to bear with 
the diſſenſions that muſt ariſe betwixt the Senate and Plebeians, as an 
inconvenience altogether neceſſary in a people that would emulate the 
grandeur of the Romans; for, beſides the reaſons already aſſigned to 
ſhew the advantage of having Tribunes for the conſervation of the pub- 
lic liberties, it is eaſy to ſee the benefit that muſt accrue to a Common- 
wealth from the power thoſe officers had, amongſt other privileges, of 
freely impeaching ſuch as were thought culpable ; of which I ſhall ſpeak 
more particularly in the next Chapter. | F4 


© motion, and a particular one of its own. Conſtancy itſelf is no other than a more lan- 
« guid motion. I cannot be ſure of my object: *tis always diſturb'd and ſtaggering by a 
Ja natural giddineſs. I take it at the point it is in at the inſtant when I conſider it. I 
« do not paint its being, I paint its paſſage; not a — from one century to another, 
or from one ſeven years to another ſeven ; but from day to day, from minute to mi- 
«© nute. I muſt accommodate my Hiſtory to the time; I may ſoon change not only my 
* fortune, but my intention alſo. It is a true colour of various and ble — 
„ and of imaginations, that are wavering, and ſometimes contrary. hether it be 
that I am not then the man I was, or that I lay hold on the ſubjects with other circum- 
« ſtances and conſiderations ; ſo it is, that perhaps I may plainly contradict myſelf ; but, 
« as Nr ſaid, . do oy a ra aj the truth. Could my Soul once * . foot 
6< ing, I would then ſpeak definitively and rily : but, as it is, it is earn- 
« ing and making trial.” F penn: | TR 
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Chap/VIIT. | THE FIRST DA OF LIVY,- 


' | 


doch fed viim en; MHD}: 159 1 . | | 
How meceſſary it is for the preſervation of Liberty in @ Common-wealth, 
that any Criminal may be. freely accuſed, with impunity to the 
| Accuſer. 1 | 7184 © | 1 


TOorHING an be of greater importance to the ſafety of a State, 

han a power lodged in the hands of thoſe that, are appointed 
Guardians of its liberties, to aceuſe ſuch perſons as vicllate the laws of 
their Country, either before the people, or the Magiſtrates, or ſome 
Council that takes oogni of the like offences; for it produces two 
very ſalutary effects. In the firſt place, the Citizens, being awed by 
theſe accuſations; ſeldom dare to attempt any thing againſt the State: 
and if they-do, they are preſently brought to puniſhment, -without any 
reſpe&t of perſons [u]. In the next, a paſſage is opened for the eva- 
cuation of ſuch humours as are common in all great cities: for when 
theſe humours cannot diſcharge themſelves through a proper channel, 
they are apt to take ſome other courſe, that may be fatal to the Com- 
mon- wealth [o]l. It is of the utmoſt conſequence, therefore, to the 
| welfare 


[Ia] Of this we may ſee Tully's ſenſe in many parts of his works: let the followi 
ſuffice. Accuſatores multos eſſe in civitate utile eſt, ut metu contineatur audacia.” 


Pro. Sex. Roſe. Amer. Facile omnes patimur eſſe quamplurimos accuſatores, quod in- 


te nocens fi accuſatus fit, abſolvi poteſt; nocens niſi accuſatus fuerit, condemnari non 
4 poteſt. Utilius eſt autem abſolvi innocentem, quam nocentem cauſam non dicere.“ 
ibid. Nihil mali eſt, canes ibi quamplurimos eſſe ubi per- multi obſervandi, multaque 
<« ſervanda ſunt. ibid. | 
[Le] Machiavel might here have added another ſalutary effect from the abovementioned 
great authority, viz. the particular care of one's own . conduct. <5, Omnes qui alterum, 
„ nullis impulſi inimicitiis, nulla privatim læſi injuria, nullo-premio adducti in judicium 
* Reipublicz cauſa vocant, providere debent, non ſolum quid oneris in præſentia tollant, 
& ſed etiam quantum in omnem vitæ negotii ſuſcipere conentur. Legem enim ſibi ipfi 
« dicunt innocentiz, continentiz, virtutumque omnium, qui ab altero rationem vitæ re- 


e poſcunt : atque eo magis, ſi id, ut ante dixi, faciunt nulla re commoti alia, niſi utilitate 
„ communj. Nam qui ſibi hoc ſumpſit ut corrigat mores aliorum, ac peccata reprehen- 


dat, quis huic agnoſcat, fi qua in re ipſe ab religione officii declinarit ? Quapropter 
« hoc magis ab omnibus ejuſmodi civis laudandus ac diligendus eſt, qui non ſolum reipu- 


4 'blicz civem improbum removet, verum etiam ſeipſum ejuſmodi fore profitetur ac præ- 


« ftat, ut ſibi non modo communi voluntate virtutis atque officii, ſed etiam, ut quidam 
"_— neceſlaria-ratione rectè ſit honeſteque vivendum. | 

*© Furem aliquem, aut rapacem accuſaris? vitanda tibi ſemper erit omnis avaritiæ ſuſ- 
4 picio: maleficum quempiam adduxeris aut crudelem ? cavendum erit ſemper, ne qui 


in re aſperior aut inhumanior fuiſſe videare : corruptorem aut adulterum ? providendum 
"< diligeater, ne quod in vita veſtigium libidinis apparcat. Omnia poſtremo, quæ vindi- 


© caris in altero, tibi ipſi vehementer fugienda ſunt. Etenim non modo accuſator, ſed 
ne objurgator quidem ferendus eſt, qui quod in altero vitium reprehendit, in eo ipſo 
“ deprehenditur,” 
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- welfare and repoſe of every Republic, that a legal proviſion be made, to 


give vent to theſe fermentaions : of which many proofs may be adduced, 
particularly the caſe of Coriolanus, as itlis.related by Livy. The Ro- 
man Nobility being exaſperated at the Plebeians, who they thought 
had gained too much authority by the creation of Tribunes, to\feght their 


' battles upon all occaſions; and the city, as it happened, labouring un- 


der ſuch a ſcarcity of proviſions, at the ſame time, that the Senate was 


forced to ſend to Sicily for corn; Coriolanus, who was a bitter enem 


to the popular faction, fueling to the Nobility, chat they had the 
authority the had uſurped, to the great prejudice of the Nobles, by 
refuſing to let them have any ſhare of the corn that was to be imported. 
But this advice coming to the ears of the people, they were ſo enraged 
at Coriolanus, that they raiſed a tumult, and, falling upon him, as he 
came out of the Senate-houſe, would certainly have torn him to pieces, 


if the Tribunes had not interpoſed their authority, and cited him to 


anſwer the charge that was brought againſt him. From hence we may 
obſerve the utility or rather abſolute neceſſity of making proper laws 
in a Common- wealth, to diſſipate the choler and reſentment, ariſing 
from the hatred of the multitude to a ſingle perſon; which, if not 
diverted by ſome ſuch method, would take a different turn, and prove 
much more prejudicial to the State. And though, indeed, it may 
ſometimes happen, that a citizen may be unjuſtly puniſhed by the 
Magiſtrates, yet the Common- wealth would be but little, or not at all 
hurt by it; becauſe it is done neither by private violence, nor foreign 
aſſiſtance, which are the bane of liberty; but under the ſanction of 


laws, and by public authority, which, having their due bounds preſcribed 


them, cannot injure the Community. — 

To prove what J have aſſerted by examples, this of Coriolanus may 
ſerve for one of ancient date; and let any one conſider, what confuſion 
it muſt have occaſioned in the Roman government, if he had been 


killed in a tumultuary manner: for that would have been an act of 


private revenge; and violence of that kind always makes individuals 
afraid of each other; fear puts them upon providing for their defence, 
and in order to defend themſelves they muſt form parties; and parties 


at laſt turn to factions, which generally end in the ruin of a State; but, 
by the interpoſition of public authority, all theſe evils were prevented. 


£ 


«« deprehenditur.” In Verrem. orat. VIII. in init. « Monui illum, quem plane diligo, 


« ut cum alios accuſaſlet, cautius viveret.” Epiſt. ad Attic. Lib. VI. i. Cognoſce ex 
«© me quam multa efle oporteat in eo, qui alterum accuſat. Primum integritatem atque 
«« innocentiam ſingularem. Nihil eſt enim quod minus ferendum fit, quam rationem- ab 
« altero vit repoſcere eum, qui non poſſit ſuæ reddere. Deinde accuſatorem fermum 
verumque eſſe oportet,” Divinat. contra Cæcil.— See the Note concerning Informers, 


As 


Hiſt. Flor. lib. II. towards the end- 
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Chap. VII. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIV. 

As to modern inſtances of the bad conſequences of not providing the 
people with ſome legal means of venting their rage againſt any of their 
fellow- citizens, we have ſeen ſeveral in our own times, and one in 
particular at Florence, in the caſe of Franciſco Valori, who being a 
leading man there, was ſuſpected by many that knew his pride and 
ambition, of a deſign: to ſeize upon the Government himſelf: and, as 
they had no other way to prevent it, but by ſetting up another faction 


againſt him; Valori, who. had nothing to fear on his ſide, but ſome 


popular commotion, began to fortify himſelf with partizans and follow- 
ers, to defend him in caſe of need. On the other hand, thoſe that 
oppoſed him being utterly unprovided with any lawful method of deal- 
ing with him, reſolved to have recourſe to arms; fo that, though he 
might have eaſily been cut off in the ordinary way of juſtice, without 
hurting any one elſe, if their laws had been properly calculated for it, 
many other eminent cĩtiaens ſuffered as well as himſelf, I might like- 


wiſe alledge what happened in the ame City, with regard to Pietro 


Soderini; which was entirely owing to the want of due means, to call 
a powerful and ambitious citizen to account: becauſe eight Signiors 


only (and there were no more in that Republic) were not ſufficient for 
that purpoſe, which required a greater number of judges; as a few.are 


liable either to be corrupted; or over-awed by a man in power. But 
had ſuch neceſſary proviſions been made, the citizens might either have 
accuſed him with ſecurity, if he deſerved it, and fatiated their fury, 
without calling in a Spaniſh army to their aſſiſtance; or, if he did not 
deſerve it, they would not have dared to proceed againſt him in that 
manner, leſt he alſo ſhould have accuſed them in their turn: and thus 
that conteſt might have been ended, which-cauſed ſo much tumult and 
diſorder. | 

We may conclude then, that when foreign aid is called into a Re- 
public by any party, it is owing to a bad conſtitution, - and that they 
have no legal way to purge off thoſe ill humours that are ſo natural to 
mankind ; for which, the only remedy is to lodge legal accuſations 
againſt offenders before a number of Judges, and to make them repu- 
table. This method was ſo well eſtabliſhed and obſerved at Rome, that 
in all the deſſenſions which happened betwixt the Patricians and Plei- 
beians, neither the Senate, nor the People, nor any particular citizen ever 


thought of availing themſelves of foreign afliſtance : for as they had a 


remedy at home, they had no occaſion to ſeek for one abroad. And 
though the examples already cited may ſuffice to evince the truth and 
neceſſity of what I have laid down, I will yet produce another out of 
Livy, who tells us, that one Lucumo having debauched the Siſter of 


Aruns at Cluſium (one of the principal cities of Etruria at that time) 


Aruns not being able to revenge himſelf on ſo powerful a delinquent, 
Vor. II. 4s had 
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had recourſe to the Gauls for aſſiſtance (who were then in poſſeſſion of 
that part of Italy now called Lombardy) and encouraged them to lay 
fiege to Cluſium, by repreſenting to them what advantage they might 
reap themſelves from ſuch an expedition, at the fame time that they 
procured him redreſs for the injury he had ſuſtained. Now if Aruns 
could have had juſtice done him at home, he would not have applied to 
foreigners for it. - 35 

But if legal accufations are ſerviceable to a Republic, calumnies are 


no leſs dangerous and pernicious ; as we ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the 
following Chapter. h 


CHAP. VII 


That Calumnies are as pernicious, as legal Accuſations are ſerviceable ts 
aà Common-wealth. 


HOUGH Furius Camillus was ſo highly revered for his valour 
in delivering his Country from the yoke of the Gauls, that no 
Roman Citizen of what rank ſoever he might be, thought. it any dimi- 


nution either to his dignity or reputation to give him the precedence : 


yet Manlius Capitolinus (fo called, becauſe he ſaved the Capitol) who 
thought he had done as much for his Country as Camillus, and was 
in no wiſe inferior to him in military abilities, could not bear to ſee 
ſuch extraordinary honours conferred upon him. Full of envy there- 
fore, and perceiving he could make no impreſſion upon the Senate, he 
applied to the people; amongſt whom he ſcattered various aſperſions 
and inſinuations to the prejudice of Camillus ; particularly, that the 
ranſom mopey which was collected for the Gauls had not been appro- 
priated to that uſe, but diſtributed amongſt ſome few Citizens; and 
that, if it could be recovered out of their hands, it would be of great 
advantage to the people, who might apply it either to leſſen the public 
taxes, or diſcharge their private debts. Theſe ſuggeſtions had ſuch an 
effect upon the people, that they began to form cabals, and at laſt to 
Taiſe tumults in the City; which giving great offence to the Senators, 
who thought they might prove of dangerous conſequence, they appointed 
a Dictator to enquire into the matter, and to call Manhus to account for 
his behaviour. This Magiſtrate accordingly cited Manlius to appear 
immediately, and anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt him in a public 
aſſembly ; whither the Dictator coming in the midſt of the Nobility, 
and Manlius ſurrounded by the Plebeians, the latter was deſired to de- 
clare in whoſe hands the money was, which he had ſpoken of ; becauſe 


the Senators were as defirous to be informed of that as the people. 
But 
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chap: VII. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY, 


But Manlius, - inſtead of anſwering particularly to the queſtion, endea- 
voured to evade it, by ſaying, he had no occaſion to inform them of 
what they already ſo well knew themſelves ; upon which, the Dictator 
ſent him directly to priſon. 

From hence we may obſerve how deteſtable ſuch calumnies ought 
to be, not only in all free States, but in every civil Society ; and how 
neceſſary it is to puniſh thoſe that are guilty of them, without partiality 
or reſpe& of perſons. And certainly no method fo effectual can be 
taken to prevent or ſuppreſs them, as to encourage legal accuſations as 
much as poſſible; ſince they are no leſs detrimental than ſuch 
accuſations are ſerviceable to a Common-wealth. For there is this 
difference betwixt them, that a Calumniator calls in no teſtimony or 
evidence to prove the truth of what he ſays; ſo that it is in any man's 

wer to abuſe another; but an Accuſer muſt produce witneſſes and 
ſubſtantial proofs to ſupport his charge[p]. Accuſations are lodged 
before Magiſtrates, or Councils, or Aſſemblies of the people: but 
Calumnies are whiſpered about in holes and corners; and it always 
happens that Calumnies prevail moſt in thoſe States, where there are the 
feweſt accuſations, and the government is leaſt diſpoſed to encourage 
them. | d 

A founder of a Republic therefore ought to make ſuch laws and 
proviſions, that any one citizen may ſecurely accuſe another, and to ſee 
that they are duly and ſtrictly obſerved : after which, he ſhould puniſh 
Calumniators with the utmoſt rigour ; who indeed would have no 
reaſon to complain of it, when they had an opportunity of openly and 


ſafely accuſing thoſe whom they have baſely ſlandered in private. 


Where this is not duly attended to, great diſorders muſt always enſue; 
for Calumnies inſtead of making men better, only ſerve to irritate and 
provoke them; and when they are thus exaſpcrated, they naturally 
endeavour to revenge themſelves, as they will rather be apt to hate, - 
than ſtand in any fear of thoſe that have aſperſed them. Excellent 
proviſions were made at Rome for this purpoſe, as we have ſaid before; 
and very poor ones, or in fact none at all, at Florence: accordingly the 
former Republic reaped great advantage from them, and the latter "i 


(p] © Aliud eſt maledicere, aliud accuſare. Accuſatio crimen deſiderat, rem ut defi- 
« niat, hominem ut notet, argumento probet, teſte confirment. Maledictio autem nihil 
habet propoſiti, præter contumeliam.” Cic. pro. M. Cælio. orat. XIII. in init. 
Quid eſt enim minus, non dico Oratoris, ſed hominis, quam id objicere adverſario, 
quod ille ſi verbo negarit, longius progredi non poflit qui objecerit ?* Philip. Il. 
Add to theſe the words of Lactantius. “ Turpe eſt hominem ingenioſum dicere id, 
* quod ſi neges, probare non poſſit.“ Inſtit. Divin. lib. II. cap. xxviii The 
Reader, if he pleaſes, may ſee two excellent diſcourſes upon this ſubjeR, in the 45 iſt 
and 594th Numbers of the Spectator, and a Diſſertation upon defamatory Libels, by 


Mr, Bayle, | 
| E 2 | ſuffered 


- 
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ſuffered much by that neglect. For whoever reads the Hiſtory of 
our Common-wealth will fee how many aſperſions have been caſt at 
all times, npon thoſe that were employed in the management of its 
moſt important affairs; one being charged with embezzling the public 
money, another with being bribed by the enemy to 'Tofe a battle, or 
raife a fiege ; and a third with being too ambitious; which occaftoned 
endleſs animoſities, diviſions, factions, and finally the ruin of that 


State. But if proper care had been taken at Florence to enconrage 


legal accuſations againſt fuch Citizens as were ſuppoſed to be guilty of. 
any crime, and to puniſh Calumniators, all theſe evils might have been 
prevented ; for thoſe Citizens, whether acquitted or condemned, wonld 
not have had it in their power to hurt the State, and fewer people 
would have been expoſed to Accuſations than Calumnies : becauſe, as I 
juſt now faid, it is a much eaſier thing to calumniate, than to maintain 
a juſt accuſation. It has likewiſe ſometimes happened, that an aſpiring 
Citizen has availed himfelf of calumnies, to gratify his ambitions views : 
for if he is oppoſed by any other perſon of weight and power in the 
State, he immediately aſperſes him, and puts himſelf at the head of 
the Plebeians, whom he confirms in the bad opmion of his adverſary, 
which he had inſtilled into them before; and thus ſecures their ſuffrages 
and intereſt to promote his own deſigns; of this ſeveral inſtances might 
be produced, but I ſhall content myſelf with one only. 


When the Florentine army laid ſiege to Lucca, under the command 


of their Commiſſary Giovanni Guicctardini ; whether it was owing to. 


ill fortune or bad conduct, he could not make himſelf Maſter of that 
City. However it might be, he was charged with being corrupted by 


the Luccheſe; which calumny being induſtriouſly propagated by his 


enemies, enraged him to fuch a degree, that it almoſt drove him to 


| madneſs : and though he offered to put himſelf into the hands of a 


Magiſtrate till he ſhould be brought to a trial, yet he never could entirely 
wipe off the imputation, becanfe there were no laws in that Common- 
wealth to which he might have recourſe for his juſtification. Hence 
aroſe a mortal enmity betwixt Guicciardini's friends, (who conſiſted of 


the greater part of the Nobility) and thoſe that wanted to ſee a change 


of Government [q] ; which animoſities, and others of the like nature 
daily increaſing, at laſt ended in the total deſtruction of the Republican 
Government there. 

M.anlius Capitolinus then being a Calumniator and not a fair Accuſer, 
the Romans have ſhewn'us by their example, how ſuch people ought 
to be puniſhed : for they ſhould be made to bring a 2 accuſation, 


[] See the Hiſtory of Florence. Book IV. towards the end. 
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inſtead of ſpreading private calumnies ; and rewarded, (at leaſt not 
puniſhed) in caſe they could make good their charge; if not, to be 
dealt with as Manlius was [V]. 


r] Tenes or Tennes, who gave name to the Ile of Tenedos, made a Law there, 
that a man ſhould always ſtand behind the Judge with an axe in his hand, ready to cut 
off the head of any ee immediately, who ſhould be convicted of a falſity. Ex 
Heraclide de politiis. Others ſay he ordered an Executioner to ſtand with an axe lifted 
up behind the Accuſers, to put thoſe to death directly that ſhould be found guilty of 
falſe accuſations. Suidas in voce Tersdeg arb This puts one in mind of a Maxim which 
a French Civilian of the Sixteenth Century has commented upon. It imports, that a 
man who takes upon him to attack the Religion which has been eſtabliſhed for ſeveral 
ages, ought not to be heard but upon this condition, that he ſhall be capitally puniſhed, 
it be does not convince the people, that his own particular opinion is truer than that 
of the Public. Qui antiqua, legitima, atque ordinaria ſacta, audet in controverſiam 
« adducere, eum non audiendum efle, niſi periculo ſui- capitis, fi non perſuadeat 
« veriorem eſſe ſuam fententiam.” Petrus Ætodius decretorum. lib. I. p. xviii. Paris 
F573. 8 v He quotes upon this occaſion a remarkable example from Joſephus ; Book 
Xill. Chap. vi. of his Fewiſh Antiquities. © The Jews and Samaritans having had a 
« conteſt in the City of Alexandria, upon the queſton, whether the Temple of Jeruſa- 
lem was preferable to that of Gerazim, the cauſe was brought before the Council of 
« Ptolemy Philometor King of Egypt: and before it was argued, it was determined, 
<« that the Advocates of that party, which ſhould loſe the point, ſhould be condemned 
eto die. The Advocate of the Jews ſpoke firſt, and ſo clearly proved the juſtice of 
« his cauſe, that a decree was made agreeable to his deſire; ſo that Sabbeus and Theo- 
„ doſius, the two Advocates of the Samaritans, were put to death.“ — One might 
here obſerve that Joſephus has not mentioned whether the Samaritan Advocates ſpoke 
at all or not. This might lead one to think, that Sentence was given withont their 


being heard. It is not probable however, that Ptolemy would be guilty of ſuch a piece 


of injuſtice. ' Joſephus therefore has violated the laws of Hiſtory. The abovemen- 
tioned Civihan, preſently after, cites the Law of Zaleucus, by which, all thoſe that 
propoſed any innovations, were obliged to do it with-a rope about their neck ; that ſo, 
if they did not prevail for the abrogation of. the old cuſtoms, they might be hanged upon 
the ſpot; and concludes with a wiſh that there was the ſame law in 3 He thinks 
that this would have prevented thoſe factions and confuſions, which the deſire of novelty 
had occaſioned in that Kingdom. Quibus omnino rationibus atque conditionibus, 
„ ſi nos præſertim in hoc tempore uteremur, quo is demum nihil ſcire, & illiberalis 
<< eſſe dicitur, cui non placent abſurdiſſima quæque, modo recentiſſima; non ita 
<< plane res incertæ eſſent ac turbulentæ, neque tam multi multarum partium, factio- 


num, opinionum, auctores evaderent: cum ſuo ſaltem periculo eo diſcerent amare, 


4 colere, pacem patriamque, leges ac Magiſtratus, qu odio ſane proſequuntur.“ 
It is evident he would have had the diſpute betwixt the Popiſh Clergy and the Pro- 
teſtants, determined like that of Alexandria. But was there a Tribunal in France 
like that of the King of Egypt? The latter conſiſted of perſons who were neither Jews 
nor Samaritans; and the contending parties might therefore expect an impartial judg - 
ment. Luther and Calvin and their followers could not promiſe themſelves the ſame 
thing; ſince the ſame perſons who would have been their Judges, were likewiſe parties. 
So that neither the Laws of Zaleucus, nor that of the King of Tenedos, nor laſtly the 
3 of the Romans either can or ought to be extended to matters of religion.— 
lanlius was thrown headlong from the Capitol. 
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NOTE CHAP. IX. 


That only one perſon ſhould be concerned, either in founding a new State, 
or making a thorough reform in an old one. | 


T may be thought perhaps that I have entered too far into the 

Roman Hiſtory, - before I make any mention either of the very 
Founders themſelves of that Republic, or the laws they made relating 
to Religion and Military diſcipline. Not to keep thoſe in ſuſpence any 
longer then, who may deſire ſome information in theſe matters, I ſay, 
that many may poſſibly think it a bad precedent in Romulus, the founder 
of a State, to-kill his own brother firſt, and afterwards to connive at 
the death of Titus Tatius the Sabine, whom he had aſſociated with 
himſelf in the government [ /] ; as any of his own Subjects, if prompted 
by ambition and defire of Command, might plead the example of their 
Prince, in diſpatching ſuch as endeavoured to oppoſe or impede their 
deſigns. And indeed their opinion would ſeem juſt and reaſonable, if 


the motives were not to be conſidered which induced Romulus to act 


as he did. For it muſt be laid down as a general rule, that it very 
ſeldom or never happens that any Government is either well founded at 
firſt, or thoroughly reformed afterwards, except the plan be laid and 


[ /] After the death of Remus, a war having been commenced betwixt the Sabines 
and Romans, upon the rape of the Sabine virgins, Tatius, the general of the former, 
made himſelf maſter of the Capitol, and otherwiſe ſo harraſſed the Romans, that Romu- 
lus was obliged to.come upon terms with them, and not only to incorporate them into 


his new State, but to admit Tatius to an equal ſhare in the Sovereignty. Five years 


afterwards, however, as they were offering ſacrifice together at Lavinium, an inſurrection 
was raiſed, as ſome ſay by the contrivance of Romulus, in which Tatius loſt his life. 
Upon this paſſage, one E. Dacres, who tranſlated Machiavel's political diſcourſes, in the 
year 1636, ſays as follows, Without queſtion the end was ambition, Royalty admit- 
ting no companion: of whom to free himſelf, it ſeems, that Romulus ſtood not much 
„ upon how lawful means he uſed, for Cain-like, he flew his brother, and conſented to 
Titus Tatius his death, without doubt, for venturing to take part in the authority.” 
And touching this, it may be Machiayel will ſpeak truer, near the latter end of his 
eighteenth chapter of this book, where he ſays, Becaufe the reſtoring of a city to civil 
and politique government pre-ſuppoſes a good man; and by violence to me Prince of 
« a Common-wealth, pre-ſuppoſes an evil man, for this .cauſe it ſhall very ſeldom come 
<< to paſs, that a good man will ever ſtrive to make himſelf Prince by miſchievous ways, 


although his ends therein be all good; nor will a wicked man, by wicked means at- 


<< taining to be Prince, do good, nor ever comes it into his heart to uſe that authorit 

well, which by evil means he came to.” And fo at the very end of the ſame eigh- 
teenth chapter he concludes, <* That though the intent were not good, there might 
ebe a fair colour ſet upon it by a good ſucceſs.” Whereby our Politician, however 


he winds and turns, comes at length to diſcover his evil ground, Fus regnandi gratid 
violandum eft, aliis in rebus pietatem colas.“ | 
conducted 
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conducted by one man only, who has the ſole power of giving all 
orders, and making all laws that are neceſſary for its eſtabliſhment. 


A prudent and virtuous Founder of a State therefore, whoſe chief aim 


it is to promote the welfare of many, rather than to gratify. his own 
ambition ; to make provifion for the good of his country, in preference 
to that of his Heirs or Succeſſors, ought to endeavour by all means to 


get the ſupreme authority wholly into his own hands: nor will any 


reaſonable man ever condemn him for taking any meaſures, even the 
moſt extraordinary, if they are neceſſary for that purpoſe : the means 
indeed may ſeem culpable, but the end will juſtify them, if it be a 
good one, as that of Romulus was, and will always be admitted as a 
ſufficient excuſe ; for he is only blameable who uſes violence to throw 
things into confuſion and diſtraction, and not he who does it to eſtabliſh 
peace and good order (?. But a Legiſlator ought likewiſe to be fo 
provident and diſintereſted as not to leave the authority he has aſſumed 


as an inheritance to another : for men being naturally more prone to 


evil than good, his Succeſſor perhaps may be tempted by ambition to 
abuſe that power which he himſelf made a wiſe and virtuous uſe of. 
Beſides, it is further to be conſidered, that although it is the moſt proper 
that one man alone ſhould form the firſt model, yet any Government 
that he ſhall eſtabliſh will be but of ſhort duration if it devolves upon a 
fingle perſon : but if it is transferred to many it will be much better, 
becauſe many will be intereſted in the maintenance of it. For as it is 
not convenient that the multitude ſhould be eoncerned in laying the 
foundations of a government ; ſince the diverſity of their opinions would 
not ſuffer them to agree in what may be moſt for its good: ſo when 
things are once ſettled upon ſome good and advantageous bottom, they 
will hardly ever all agree to abandon it. | 

That Romulus therefore was excuſable for putting to death both his 
brother and the other affociate in his government ; and that what he did 
was not out of motives of ambition, but for the public good, plainly 
appears from his eſtabliſhing a Senate ſoon after they were dead, 
according to the reſolutions of which he acted in all things, reſerving 
only to himſelf the privilege of calling the Senators together, and of 
commanding their Armies in time of war. A proof of this we have 


t] Human Policy ſeems to be at great variance with ſound reaſon and true religion in 
this point: for the beſt Caſuiſts ſay, Bonitas intentionis non ſufficit ad bonitatem actis, i. e. 
A good end does not juſtify bad means to compaſs it; but the Jeſuits ſay otherwiſe. The 
Maxim, however, Let us do evil, that good may come, is utterly diſclaimed by one of much 
higher authority than either of them.——A ſharper, perhaps, may avail himſelf. of tricks 
and fineſſes for a while, but a fair and good player will have the advantage at the long 
run. Let any one confider the conduct of Henry III. of France, as it is related by Davila, 
and he will ſoon be convinced how fatal ſuch meaſures prove in the end; and. that Hone/ty, 
according to the old proverb, is the beſt Policy, 
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from what happened afterwards, when the Romans recovered- their 
liberties by the expulſion of the Tarquins: at which time they made 
no change in their firſt conſtitution ; except that inſtead of one King 
for life, they annually created two Conſuls: which-ſhews that the firſt 
inſtitutions of that State were rather calculated for a free Republican 
Government, than the ſupport of abſolute and tyrannical power. 'To 
confirm what I have laid down, I might quote many more examples, 
as thoſe of Moſes, Lycurgus, Solon, and. other Founders of Kingdoms 
and Republics, who, by afſuming the ſole power were enabled to make 
excellent laws for the government of their reſpective States; but it is 
here unneceſſary, as they are already ſo well known: I ſhall therefore add 
only one-more, which, though not ſo brilliant and illuſtrious perhaps as 
the reſt, is yet worthy of being confidered by thoſe that would form a 
eſtabliſhment. Agis, King of Sparta, being deſirous to reduce his Subjects 
to the obſervation of the laws that had formerly been given them by 


| Lycurgus, for want of which he perceived they had loſt much of their 


ancient virtue, and conſequently their power and command, was killed, 
before he could accompliſhed his defign, by the Ephori [u], who 
ſuſpected that he wanted to introduce tyranny and make himſelf abſolute 
Lord over them. But Cleomenes, his Succeſſor, being determined to 
purſue the ſame defign by ſome papers that Agis left behind him, from 
which he perceived that his intention was only to reform the State ; 
and finding he could not do his country that Service, any way but by 
taking the Government wholly into his own hands, (as the malevolence 
and oppoſition of a few, often prevent one man from doing a public 
good) he took a proper opportunity, and cauſed not only the Ephori, 
but all others that were capable of obſtructing his meaſures, to be put 
to death, and afterwards reſtored the laws of Lycurgus to their former 
vigour and authority. A reſolution that would have retrieved the glory 
of Sparta, and given as much reputation to Cleomenes as Lycurgus 
himſelf had acquired, if the overgrown power of the Macedonians, 
and the feeble condition into which the other Republics of Greece 
were then fallen, had not prevented it. For being ſuddenly invaded 


by the Macedonians, before it had gained ſtrength enough to defend 


itſelf ; and having no allies that were capable of giving it any aſſiſtance, 
it was forced to ſubmit, and that great and laudable deſign proved 
abortive in the end. "Theſe things being duly conſidered, I conclude, 
that in order to found a State, one perſon alone ſhould have all the 
power veſted in him ; and that Romulus was excuſable, at leaſt, in 
putting Remus and Tatiys to death, 


[Lu] Magiſtrates at Sparta, like the Tribunes at Rome. The people uſed to appeal 
from their King to them, as the Romans did from their Conſuls to the Tribunes : at firſt 
they were choſen to be aſſiſtants to the King; but in a ſhort time their authority grew 


much greater than his, 
CHAP. 
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If thoſe that found States deſerve praiſe ; others that introduce Tyranny 


Chap. X. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 


CHAP. X. 


ought to be held in deteſtation. 


F all men that are praiſe-worthy, thoſe are moſt ſo that have made 
Religion and Divine worſhip their chief care ; and, in the next place, 
thoſe that have founded Kingdoms or Republics. After whom we may 
reckon great Commanders, who have either enlarged their own dominion 
or that of their Country. To theſe we may add Learned men of all 
kinds, that have excelled in their ſeveral profeſſions. And laſtly, all 
eminent Artificers and Mechanics, of whom the number is infinite, 
deſerve ſome ſhare of commendation. On the contrary, thoſe wretches 
are worthy of nothing but infamy and deteſtation, who extirpate Religion, 
ſubvert Kingdoms and Common-wealths, make war upon Virtue, 


Merit, Letters, Arts, Sciences and every thing elſe that is uſeful or 


honourable to mankind ; in which rank are the prophane, the tyrannical, 
the ignorant, the idle, the diſſolute, and debauched. Now certainly 
there can be no man living, whether wiſe or fimple, good or bad, but 
muſt praiſe the one fort, and condemn the other, if at liberty to ſpeak 
his mind. Nevertheleſs, the generallit yof mankind, deluded by a falſe 
appearance of what ſeems good and great, ſuffer themſelves either 
wilfully or ignorantly to follow the example of thoſe that deſerve the 
higheſt degree of reproach, inſtead of any fort of admiration, and when 
they might have founded a Kingdom or a Common-wealth to their im- 
mortal honour, become tyrants ; not conſidering what glory, what repu- 
tion, what ſecurity, tranquillity, and peace of mind they forfeit by ſuch 
a manner of proceeding ; and, to what infamy, abhorrence, remorſe, 
diſquietude, and to how many dangers and alarms they expoſe them- 


| ſelves, . Every man that reads and conſiders the Hiſtory of former times, 


whether he be a ſubje& of a Common-wealth, or one that has advanced 
himſelf to Sovereignty, would certainly chuſe (if a Republican) to have 
been Scipio rather than Julius Cæſar; and, if he be a Prince, rather to 
have been Ageſilaus, Timoleon, or Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dio- 
nyſius; for he cannot help ſeeing how highly the former were admired 
and revered, and how much the latter were condemned and abominated 
by all good men. He will likewiſe ſee, that Timoleon and the others 
had as much authority in their reſpective countries, as either Phalaris 
or Dionyſius had in their States, and lived with infinitely more comfort 


and ſecurity, .We - ought not to be dazzled with Czfar's falſe glory, 
Vor. II. F when 
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when we behold him ſo much extolled by ſome writers; for thoſe 
writers were either ſo corrupted by his good-fortune, or over-awed by 
the long continuance of his power, that they durſt not ſpeak truth. 


But, if thoſe Hiſtorians had been under no reſtraint, without doubt 


they would have ſpoken as freely of him, at leaſt, as others have done 
of Catiline ; for Czfar was certainly the more wicked of the two, if 
one man that actually commits a crime, is worſe than another, who 
only intended it. Such a Reader may alſo obſerve, what Eulogies they 
beſtow upon Brutus; for, as they durſt not ſpeak impartially of Cæſar, 
on account of his power, they were forced to content themſelves with 


- magnifying his adverſary, Let it be conſidered likewiſe, by all ſuch as 


have changed Republics into abſolute governments, in what ſecurity 
thoſe Emperors lived who, after Rome became an Empire, ſtrictly 
obſerved the laws of their country, and reigned like good Princes ; in 
compariſon of thoſe that behaved in a different manner : and they will 
find that Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, and Marcus Au- 
relius, had no occaſion either for Prætorian bands or legions to guard 
them; becauſe their own goodneſs, and the affections both of the 
Senate and people were a ſufficient: defence to thoſe Princes. On the 
contrary, it may be remarked, that the moſt-powerful armies, both in 


the eaſtern and weſtern parts of the Empire, were not able to ſecure 


Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, and ſeveral other bad Emperors, againſt ſuch 
enemies as their wicked and tyrannical government had created them. 
Now, if the reigns of theſe different Emperors be well conſidered, 


they may ſerve as excellent leſſons to any other Prince, who is deſirous 


not only to avoid infamy, but to immortalize his name, to live in ſecu- 
rity, and free from dangers and alarms : for of twenty-ſix Emperors, 
who reigned betwixt the times of Julius Cæſar and Maximin, ſixteen 
were murdered, and ten only died a natural death. But if ſome of 


thoſe that happened to be murdered were good Princes (as Galba and 
Pertinax were) their death was owing to the corruption which their 


Predeceſſors had introduced amongſt the Soldiery : and, if any one of 
thoſe that died a natural death was a bad Prince (as Severus was) it may 


be attributed to ſuch a degree of good fortune and valour, as are ſeldom 


incident to the ſame perſon, One may further learn from the hiſtory of 
the Roman Emperors, upon what foundation a Monarchy ought to be 
built, in order to make it ſtable and permanent; for all the Emperors that 
ſucceeded to the Imperial dignity by inheritance, proved very bad, 
excepting Titus; and thoſe, on the contrary, who enjoyed it by adop- 


tion, were all good Princes, as might be inſtanced in che examples of 


Nerva, and the four ſucceeding Emperors in particular; but when the 
Empire became hereditary, it began to decline very faſt. | 
| Let 
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Chap. X. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVV. 5 
Let a Prince then compare the times that happened betwixt the 


reigns of Nerva and Marcus Aurelius, with thoſe that went before and 


thoſe that came after, and then declare in which he would chuſe either 
to have been born or reigned. For when good Princes were upon the 
throne, he will ſee them reigning in ſecurity in the midſt of their Subjects, 
peace and juſtice firmly eſtabliſhed, the Senate in full authority, the 
Magiſtrates honoured and reſpected, the citizens enjoying their proper- 
ties without fear or ſuſpicion, Nobility and virtue exalted, and the world 
in repoſe and tranquillity ; all rancour, licentiouſneſs, corruption and 
ambition ſeemed to be extinguiſhed in thoſe golden times ; every man 
was at liberty both to chuſe and maintain his own opinion [x]. In 
ſhort, he will ſee the world exulting in all manner of felicity ; the 
Princes full of glory, and revered by their people; and the people 
happy and ſafe, under the protection and paternal affection of their 
Princes, TO 

In the next place, let him examine the reigns of the other Emperors, 
and he will find them full of commotion, diſcord, ſedition, inhuman 
murders, aſſaſſinations of Princes both in peace and war, foreign and 
domeſtic broils, Italy diſtracted with daily alarms, its cities plundered 
and deſtroyed, the metropolis itſelf burnt, the Capitol demoliſhed by 
its own Citizens, the temples pulled down, Religion corrupted, the- 
cities full of adulteries, the Sea covered with Exiles, and ſtained with 
blood ; he will ſee endleſs enormities and cruelties in Rome, and not 
only riches and nobility, but even virtue itſelf looked upon as a capital 
offence. He will ſee infamous Accuſers and Calumniators rewarded, 
Servants bribed to betray theic Maſters, children to rebel againſt their 
parents, and thoſe that had no Enemies, oppreſſed and undone by their 
friends | y ]. Upon ſuch an examination it will appear, what mighty 


[x] “ Rara temporum felicitas, ſays Tacitus, © ubi ſentire quæ velis, & quæ ſentias 
dicere licet.“ Hiſt. I. Lib. I. C. i. | 

[ 3] Machiavel has borrowed this picture, and many others from Tacitus.“ Opus 
% aggredior plenum caſibus, atrox præliis, diſcors ſeditionibus, ipſa etiam pace ſævum. 
% Quatuor Principes ferro interrempti. Tria bella civilia, plura externa, ac plerumque 
„ permixta, Proſperæ in Oriente; adverſe in Occidente res. Turbatum Illyricum, 
% Galliz nutantes; perdomita Britannia, & ſtatim amiſſa. Coortæ Sarmatarum ac 
«© Suevorum gentes, Nobilitatus cladibus mutuis Dacus. Mota etiam prope Parthorum 
arma falſi Neronis Ludibrio. Jam vero Italia novis cladibus, vel poſt longam ſæcu- 
* lorum ſeriem repetitis, afflicta. Hauſtæ aut obrutæ urbes fæcundiſſimà Campaniæ 
* ora. Urbs incendiis vaſtata, conſumptis antiquiſſimis delubris, ipſo Czpitolio civium 
g manibus incenſo. Pollutz cærimoniæ, magna adulteria, plenum exiliis mare, infecti 
1 cxdibus ſcopuli, atrocius in urbe ſævitum. Nobilitas, opes, omiſſi geſtique honores 
, pro crimine, & ob virtutes certiſſimum exitium. Nec minus præmia delatorum inviſa 
8 quam ſcelera; cum alii ſacerdotia & conſulatus ut ſpolia adepti, procuratiores alii & 
4 interiorem potentiam, agerent, ferrent cuncta. Odio & terrore corrupti in dominos 

ſervi, in patronos liberti ; & quibus deerat inimicus, per amicos oppreſſi.“ Hiſt. I. iii. 
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obligations Rome, Italy, and the whole world lay under to Julius 
Cæſar; and certainly, if a Prince, who reads theſe things, has an 

inciples of humanity in him, he will not only be deterred from fol- 
len the example of theſe wicked Emperors, but inflamed with a 
defire of imitating the good: For one that aſpires to fame and repu- 
tation in the world would wiſh to ſucceed to a corrupted ſtate, not 
utterly to ſpoil and ſubvert” it, as Cæſar did; but to new-model and 
reform it, like Romulus: and heaven cannot give, nor any one defire 
a more fayourable opportunity of acquiring true glory, If it ſhould 
happen, however, that he cannot effect that reform, without entir 
giving up his power and authority, he would be in ſome meaſure inex- 
cuſable without doubt, in caſe he did not do that ; but, if he could 
accompliſh the one without loſing the other, he would be unpardonable 
if he neglected it. Let thoſe conſider, therefore, who are bleſſed with 
ſuch an opportunity, that they have the choice of two courſes, one of 
which will make them happy and ſecure whilſt they live, and crown 
their memory with glory; the other will lead them into continual 
troubles and dangers in this life, and make them for ever infamous 
after their death [Z]. EO 


CRAP "Xx 


Concerning the Religion of the Romans, 


that it owed its birth and the firſt rudiments of its conſtitution 
to him; yet Heaven foreſeeing that his laws and inſtitutions alone were 
not ſufficient either to form or ſupport ſo great an empire as that of 
Rome was ordained to be, inſpired the Senators of that City to make 
choice of Numa Pompilius to ſucceed Romulus in the government of 


[z] Excellent was the advice which Antoninus Pius gave his fon Commodus, Two 
days before he died, he aſſured his friends, that he did not deſire to live, becauſe the ill 
conduct of his ſon had made life uneaſy to him. However, he recommended him to the 
Soldiery ; and we have an excellent diſcourſe of his in Herodian, in which he deſired his 
friends to aſſiſt him with their advice, and directed him in what manner he ought to go- 
vern. He further charged his friends to make him ſenfible, „That all the riches and 
0 honours in the Univerſe were not ſufficient to ſatisfy the luxury and ambition of a Ty- 
< rant, nor the ſtrongeſt guards and armies able to defend him from the hatred and 
„ inſults of his SubjeQts. That no tyrannical Prince ever enjoyed a long and peaceable 
« reign; but ſuch only as gained the hearts of their people by clemency. That not 
<« thoſe who ſerved out of conſtraint, but ſuch as obeyed voluntarily, would continue 
« faithful in all trials, and free from either flattery or treachery. And laſtly, that it was 
« exceeding difficult, and yet highly neceſſary, for thoſe Princes to ſet bounds to their 
*« paſſions, who had none to their power.” Herodian. Lib. I. Cap. viii. 


Otwithſtanding Romulus was the original Founder of Rome, and 
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it; that ſo, what was left defective by the former, might be completed 
by the latter. Numa, therefore, finding the people fierce and warlike, 
and being deſirous to civilize and make them obedient to laws by peace- 
able meafures, had recourſe to Religion, as a thing abſolutely neceſſary 
to maintain civil polity : and in this he ſucceeded fo well, that for many 
ages no ſtate ever ſhewed a greater degree of reverence for the Gods; 
which very much facilitated the execution of ſuch undertakings as 
the Senators and chief Magiſtrates had reſolved upon. For whoever 
will be at the pains of examining the many great actions that were 
rformed, either by the people in general, or ſeveral particular perſons, 
will find they were always more afraid of violating an oath, than of 
diſobeying the laws; as they dreaded the power of the Gods much 
more than the authority of men. Of this we have a manifeſt proof 
in the examples of Scipio and Manlius Torquatus ; for, after the great 
overthrow, which Hannibal had given the Romans at Canne, the 
ple were in ſuch a panic, that numbers of them aſſembling toge- 
ther determined to quit Italy, and tranſport themſelves into Sicily : of 
- which Scipio being informed, immediately went to them, and drawin 
his ſword, obliged them all to take a ſolemn oath never to abandon 
their country. Lucius Manlius, the father of Titus Manlius, after- 
wards ſurnamed Torquatus, had an accuſation lodged againſt him by ., 
Marcus Pomponius, Tribune of the People ; but before the day ap- 
pointed for hearing his cauſe, Titus went to the Tribune, and threatened 
to kill him directly, if he would not take an oath to withdraw the 
accuſation : which he accordingly did, and ſtrictly obſerved it. Here 
we ſee Citizens, whom neither the love of their country, nor regard 
of the laws could have prevented from leaving Italy, ſtill kept firm to 
it by the fear of violating an oath, though they had been compelled to 
take it: and a Tribune laying aſide the enmity he had with the father, 
forgetting the outrage received from his ſon, and diſdaining the reflec- 
tions that muſt be caſt upon his own honour, only to avoid breaking 
his oath : all which was entirely owing to the Principles of Religion 
inculcated by Numa in that City. FG 
It likewiſe appears, in the courſe of the Roman Hiſtory, of what 
admirable ſervice Religion was in governing armies, re-uniting the 
people, ſupporting virtue, and diſcouraging vice. So that if it ſhould 
be diſputed, whether Rome was more obliged to Romulus or Numa, 
I ſhould think Numa was the greateſt Benefactor to it; for where a 
due regard is had to Religion, it will be an eaſy matter to introduce 
military virtue and good diſcipline ; but without that, it will be found 
very difficult to introduce it, and much more ſo to brinꝭ it to any 1 
degree of perfection. It is further obſervable, that, in forming a Senate, 
and eſtabliſhing certain other inſtitutions both civil and military, we 
y | . mulus 
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mulus did not avail himſelf of Divine authority ; but Numa, finding it 
abſolutely neceſſary, pretended to have private conferences with the 
Nymph Egeria, who dictated to him what he was to preſcribe to the 


people. This he did, becauſe he wanted to introduce ſome new laws 


and cuſtoms, and was afraid his own authority alone would not be ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe. And indeed, -no man could ever ſucceed in 
getting new and extraordinary laws admitted amongſt a people without 
the ſanction of Religion; for though a ſagacious and provident Legiſla- 
tor may foreſee their ſalutary effects, yet, if they do not appear obvi- 
ous to the vulgar, he will not otherwiſe be able to convince them, 
either of the utility or neceſſity of them: upon which account, wiſe 
Lawgivers always have recourſe to Religion, in order to remove that 
difficulty. Lycurgus, Solon, and many others, acted in this manner, 
and for theſe reaſons: and thus the Roman people revering the piety 
and wiſdom of Numa, ſubmitted in all things to his inſtitutions [a]. 
It is true, the devotion-of thoſe times was ſuch, and the ignorance of 
the people he had to deal with ſo great, that they contributed very 
much to facilitate his deſigns, and gave him an opportunity of making 
any new impreſſion upon them he pleaſed : and, without doubt, any 
perſon that ſhould undertake to found a State at preſent, would find a 
parcel of mountaineers, and illiterate uncivilized men, more tractable 
and obedient than others, who had been uſed to live in communities, 
and had their morals and principles corrupted : as a rough unhewn 
block of marble may more eaſily be wrought into a good Statue, than 
one that has been already ſpoiled by ſome bungling workman. 

All theſe things being conſidered, I conclude, that the introduction of 
Religion at Rome by Numa, was one of the cauſes that chiefly con- 
tributed to its grandeur and felicity : for Religion produced good order, 
and good order is generally attended with good fortune and ſucceſs 
in any undertaking. And, as a ſtrict obſervation of Divine worſhi 
and religious duties, always tends to the aggrandizement of a State; ſo 
a neglect and contempt of them may be reckoned amongſt the firſt 
cauſes of its ruin, For, where there is no fear of God, it muſt either 
fall to deſtruction, or be ſupported by the reverence ſhewn to a good 
Prince ; which indeed may ſuſtain it, for a while, and ſupply the want 


[a] © Religion, © ſays Biſhop Fleetwood, in his Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Dioceſe of Ely, at Cambridge, Aug. 7, 1716,” is ſo uſeful and ſo neceſſary to the well- 
being of the world, and ſo perfective of human nature, that it commands the eſteem of 
all men, and obtains it of all that are reaſonable. There never was a country in an 
manner civilized without Religion ; nor have any of our Travellers in their diſcove- 
ries, either of the old or new world, found any populous town or City without a Tem- 
4% ple or place of public worſhip.” In ſhort, human Society could not ſubſiſt without 
it, as might eaſily be ſhewn, if it was neceſſary at this time of day. See alſo a Book 
written not long ago by Wortley Mountague, Eſq. upon this Subject. | 
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Chap. XI. | THE FIRST DECAD OF LIV. 


of Religion in his Subjects. But as human life is ſhort, the Govern- 
ment muſt of courſe fink into decay, when the virtue that upheld and 
informed it is extindt. Hence it comes to paſs, that States which de- 
pend upon the ſpirit of one man alone, are generally ſhort-liv'd : for 
when Ro dies, his virtue dies with him, and ſeldom revives in his ſuc- 
ceſſor, as Dante has juſtly obſerved. a 


Rade volte diſcende per li rami 
L' umana probitate, e queſto vuole 


Quel che la da, perche da lui fi chia m, &c. 


The virtue of the Sire, 
Seldom to heirs deſcends, 
With him it oft begins, 
And with him often ends ; 
Though wonderful to us, 
Such is the will of Heaven, 
That we may aſk of him, 
By whom alone tis given. 


It is not ſufficient, therefore, for the firm eſtabliſhment either of a 
Kingdom or Republic, that it is wiſely governed by a prince whilſt 
he lives: it is further neceſſary, that he ſhould lay the foundations in 
ſuch a manner, that it may be able to ſupport itſelf after he is dead. 
And though ignorant and unpoliſhed people are more ſuſceptible of 
new doctrines and laws, than thoſe that think themſelves already ſuf- 
ficiently polite and civilized, yet it is not an impoſſible thing to make 
an impreſſion upon the latter. The Florentines do not look upon them- 
ſelves as either rude or 'ignorant people ; and yet they were prevailed 
upon by Girolamo Sayonarola to believe, that he converſed with God 
[5]. For my own part, I will not pretend to determine, whether that 
was true or not; becauſe ſo great a man ought not to be ſpoken of, but 
with the utmoſt reverence : this, however, I will take upon me to ſay, 
that many thouſands believed it, who never ſaw him perform any 
thing miraculous, that might be a good foundation for ſuch an opinion : 


his life, doctrine, and manner of converſation, being ſufficient, as 


they thought, to convince them. Let no one deſpair then, of bein 
able to do what has been done by others : for mankind (as I have ob- 
ſerved before, in my introduction to theſe diſcourſes) are born, live and 
die, in the ſame manner as formerly. 


[5] See Chap. VI. of the Prince, 1 
CHAP. 
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POLITICAL DISCOURSES UPON Book I. 
CHAP. XII. of 


Of what importance it is for the preſervation of a State, to pay a due 
veneration to Religion; and how much the neglect of it, occaſioned by 
the Church of” Rome, has contributed to the ruin of Italy. 


HE rulers of all States, whether Kingdoms or Common-wealths, 
who would preſerve their goyernments firm and entire, ought 
above all things to take care that Religion is held in the higheſt venera- 
tion, and its ceremonies at all times uncorrupted and inviolable ; for there 
is no ſurer prognoſtic of impending ruin in any State, than to ſee Di- 
vine worſhip neglected or deſpiſed. This may eaſily be demonſtrated, 
by examining the foundation upon which the Religion of any Country 
is built; for the Religion of all nations is founded upon ſome princi- 


ples. That of the Gentiles was founded chiefly upon the anſwers of 


Oracles, Divination and Auguries ; all the reſt of their Rites, ceremo- 
nies, and facrifices, depending wholly upon theſe : for they thought 
the ſame Being that could foretell things to come, could alſo confer 
them if good, or avert them if evil; for which reaſon they erected 
Temples, offered up Sacrifices and Prayers, and inſtituted other cere- 
monies for the worſhip of that Supreme power: and thus the Oracle 
at Delphos, the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, and other celebrated 
ſhrines, kept the. world in admiration and devotion, But when the 
Priefts of theſe Temples began to give anſwers accordingly as they 
were influenced by great men, the fallacy was detected, and the people 
growing incredulous, became at laſt rebellious, and diſpoſed to throw 
off all civil government and reſtraint. _ 

All rulers of Kingdoms and Common-wealths therefore, ought to 
have a ſpecial regard to the fundamental principles of the religion of 
their country : for whilſt they are kept ſacred and inviolate, it will be 
an eafy matter to maintain devotion, and conſequently good order and 


union, amongſt their ſubjects. For which purpoſe, they muſt carefully 


attend to all circumſtances and events (how frivolous and inſignificant 
ſoever they appear to themſelves) that may ſeem in any wiſe conducive 


to this end; and take the advantage of them to eſtabliſh and propagate 


Religion, even though they ſhould know they had no foundation in 
truth or reality: and the wiſer and better acquainted they are with the 
natural courſe of things, the more they will avail themſelves of ſuch 
aſſiſtances [5]. This method being taken by prudent Governors, pro- 

| | duced 


[] Nothing,” ſays M. Brueys, Hiftoire du Fanaticiſme, p. 230, „ has a. greater 
c afcendant over the mind of man than Religion; all things appear lawful to thoſe that 
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Chap. XII. THE FIRST /DECAD OF LIVV. 41 
duced the opinion of miracles ; many of which have been pretended to 
be wrought even in nations, under the influence of falſe religion : for 
ſuch Governors always endeavour to confirm, the people in the belief of 
them, to what cauſes ſoe ver they may have been owing ; and the au- 
thotity of the Prince never fails to ſtrengthen. the faith of the people. 
Many of theſe Miracles might be inſtanced from the Roman Hiſtory, 
but we ſhall produce, only one. When the Romans ſacked the City. of 
Veii, a party of Soldiers went into a Temple there, dedicated to Juno, 
and addreſſing themſelves to an image of that Goddeſs, afked her if ſhe 
would go to Rome; to which ſome of them ſaid, ſhe gave her aſſent 
by a nod, and others affirmed, that ſhe actually ſpoke, and ſaid ſhe 
would. Now theſe men being more religious than Soldiers commonly 
are (as Livy infers from the ſilence, reſpect, and veneration, with which 
they entered the Temple) eaſily perſuaded themſelves they had an an- 
ſwer given them, which very likely they fully expected before they aſked 
the queſtion. However that might be, this opinion was induſtriouſly 
propagated, and encouraged by Camillus, and other leading men 1n the 
Common-wealth, who endeavoured by all means to foment the cre- 
dulity of the people. | 115 | 

If Chriſtian Princes then had taken care to maintain their Religion in 
the purity it was delivered by its Author ; it is certain Chriſtendom 
would have been much more happy and united than it is at preſent : but 
it is the ſureſt ſign of its declenſion, to ſee that thoſe who live neareſt to 
the Church of Rome, which is the Head of our Religion, have the leaſt 
devotion : for, whoever will examine its firſt principles, and compare 


* firmly believe God is on their fide, and that they only execute his orders. Thoſe 
© who know the uſe which the artful Greeks and Romans made of their Oracles, their 
« Soothſayers, their Augurs, their Aruſpices and Feciales, whoſe employment it was to 
** foretel the will of the Gods, whenever any important affair was debated ; ſome in 
viewing the entrails of Victims, the harmony, the flight, or various motions of cer- 
* tain birds: thoſe I ſay, who know of what uſe theſe things were formerly, know 
<© likewiſe that perſons of good ſenſe gave no manner of credit to them, nor made an 

other uſe of them, than to inſpire * and Soldiers with deſigns (as if dictated by 
the Gods) which were nothing but what they had reſolved upon themſelves before they 
* had conſulted their Oracles. ——Old Dacres ſays, upon this paſſage as follows: 
** Ammiratus here taxes Machiavel, ſaying, This was rather the opinion of a cunning 
and crafty man, than of one that had either any Religion or Morality in him, whole 
„plain and fimple conditions ought to be free from all fraud and falſhood ; and however 
** the Romans were deceived here, which cannot be denied, yet without doubt they ne- 
** ver did this, thinking to deceive themſelves, or with intention to deceive others.” 
Thus Ammiratus. And indeed it favours of Atheiſm to bring the Miſtreſs to ſerve 
the handmaid, Religion to ſerve Policy ; as if the Seaſons of the year ought to ac- 
commodate themſelves to men, rather than men accommodate themſelves to the Sea- 
ſons ; not conſidering that Religion propounds to men a further end than Policy points 
at. A Prince therefore ſhould be well aware of ſuch evil devices, believing con- 
ſtantly that Religion hath no need of help from falſhood, nor can gain any ftrength 
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foretold the Reformation wbich happened not long after in 
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them with the practice of theſe times, will find it ao difficult matter to 
perſuade himſelf, that either ſome dreadful ſcourge, or perhaps utter 
deſtruction is hanging over our heads [e]. But fince there are ſome who 
maintain, that the welfare of Italy depends upon the Church of Rome, 
I ſhall endeavour to evince the contrary by ſome argaments, which, in 
my opinion, ate unanſwerable. In the firſt place, then, the corrupt 
example of the Romiſh Court has extinguiſhed all ſenſe of Religion and 
Piety in that Province; and conſequently been the cauſe of numberleſs 
evils: for as all things go well where Religion is duly ſupported, fo 
where that is neglected and trampled upon, every thing runs into con- 
fuſion and diſorder. We Italians, therefore, are certainly under great 
obligations to this Church and its Prieſts, for aboliſhing all Religion and 

lluting our morals; but under greater ſtill upon another account, which 

as been our utter ruin : and that is, for fomenting endleſs diſcords and 
diviſions amongſt us. For certainly no nation can ever expect to be 
happy, that is not united in obedience to ſome one Prince or Common- 
wealth, as France and Spain are at this time: and it is wholly owing to the 
Church of Rome, that Italy, at preſent, is neither entirely under a Repub- 
lican, nor a Monarchial government. For though the Popes fixed their 
reſidence there, and obtained a temporal as well as ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
yet they never were able to poſſeſs themſelves of all Italy: and, on the 
other hand, they were never reduced to ſo low an ebb, but upon any 
apprehenſion of loſing their temporal dominion, they could call in ſome 
foreign potentate to defend them againſt other States that were grown 
too ſtrong for them ; of which there occur many examples in the hi- 
ſtory of former times; particularly, when by the aſſiſtance of Charle- 
magne they drove out the Lombards, who had made themſelves maſters 
of almoſt all Italy; and in our own times, when they curbed the power 


of the Venetians by the help of France, and then drove out the French 


by the aid of the Swiſs. As the church then never was able to get 
Italy wholly into its own hands, it would not ſuffer any body elſe to do 
ſo; and this is the reaſon why it never could be united under one head, 
but ſtill continues divided into ſeveral Principalities and Republics ; which 
has brought it into ſuch a State of diſunion and weakneſs, that it now 


lies at the mercy of the firſt Invader, and for this we may thank the 


Church alone. To prove the truth of which affertion, if it was poflible, 
to tranſplant the Court of Rome and all its authority in Italy, into the 
tercitories of the Swiſs, who at preſent are the only people that have pre- 
ſerved both their religious and military inſtitutions in their original vigour, 
it would ſoon be ſeen that the wickedneſs and depravity of that court 


(e] Machiavel ſcems here to have had the Spirit of A. * 2 him, and to have 
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would occaſion more diſorder and confuſion in Switzerland, than any 
other misfortune that ever did, or ever could happen to it [4]: 13 


Voltaire, in his general Hiſtory of Europe, Part IV. Chap. vii. draws a ſtriking pic- 
wid that Court, * of thoſe 24 The bone of Arioſto and Mackiavel, 
« ſays he, though not very delicate in regard to modedly and Religion, were frequently 
cc acted at this rt in the preſence of the Pope (Leo X.) and Cardinals, by young per- 
« ſons of the higheſt rank in Rome. The merit alone of thoſe pieces, great indeed for 
4e that age, made an impreſſion upon the SpeQators. Whatever might be offenſive to 
Religion paſſed unobſerved at a Court entirely intent upon — and pleaſures, and 
4 which had no notion that Religion could be 2 by theſe liberties. And indeed, 
& as they attacked neither the Doctrine, nor Juriſdiction of the Church, the Court of 
« Rome took no more exceptions againſt them, than the Greeks and ancient Romans 
« did againſt the wit and raillery of Ariſtophanes and Plautus, Even affairs of the 
« higheſt importance, never broke in upon the Pope's pleaſures : he created thirty new 
« Cardinals, moſtly Italians, whoſe tempers were every way comformable to that of their 
« Sovereign. If they had not the ſame taſte and knowledge as the Pontif, at leaſt they 

bod ie in hjs pleaſures. Almoſt all the other Prelates followed their Example. 
« Spain was at that time the only Country remarkable for the exemplary lives of the 
« Clergy. This ſtrictneſs of Morals had been introduced by Cardinal Ximenes : a man 
« of a ſour diſpoſition, who had no reliſh but for arbitrary power, and who ſtrutted in a 
« Cordelier's habit when he was Regent of Spain, and ſaid he knew how to bind the 
c Grandees to their duty with his cord, and would cruſh their pride under his Sandals. 
<« In every other country the Prelates lived like voluptuous Princes, ſome of them being 
c poſſeſſed of eight or nine Biſhoprics. The whole torrent, both of Proteſtant and Po- 
cc piſh writers, make loud complaints of the looſe morals of thoſe times. They tell us 
« that the Biſhops, the inferior Clergy, and the Monks, led moſt indolent and ſcanda- 
& Joys lives: that nothing was more common than for Prieſts to bring up their children 
« publicly, after the example of Pope Alexander VI. We have ſtill the will of Croui, 
« Biſhop of Cambray in thoſe days, in which he leayes ſeveral legacies to his children, 
s and reſerves a Sum for the baſtards, which he ſtill hopes God will be fo gracious to give 
cc him, in caſe he recovers from his illneſs. Theſe are the very words of the Will, —But 
« what gave the greateſt Scandal of all was, the public Sale of Indulgencies, Abſolutions, 
& and Diſpenſations of all prices; that Apoſtolic revenue, unlimited and uncertain be- 
& fore the time of Pope John XXII. but by him digeſted as a Code of the Cannon Law. 
&« A Deacon, or Subdeacon, gulity of murder, was abſolved with permiſſion to hold three 
& Benefices, for about twenty Crowns. A Biſhop, or an Abbot might aſſaſſinate for 
c three hundred Livres: all manner of uncleanneſs, even the moſt ſhocking to nature, 
c had its ſettled price, Beſtiality was rated at two hundred and fifty Livres. Diſpenſa- 
6 tions were granted, not only for paſt ſins, but for ſuch as any one had a mind to com- 
mit. In the Archives of Joinville an Indulgence was found, granted to the Cardinal 


« they choſe to name, ſhould be anticipated to each of them. Le Laboureur relates of 
of the Ducheſs of Burgundy and Auvergne, Siſter to Charles VIII. that ſhe had the 
„ privilege of obtaining abſolution from all her ſins as long as ſhe ſhould live, for herſelf 
and ten of her attendants, upon forty-ſeven feſtivals, without reckoning Sundays. This 
created no ſurprize in thoſe times. Public offices of Indulgences were opened in all 
parts, and they were farmed out like Cuſtom-houſe Duties. Moſt of thoſe public 
4% offices were kept in alehouſes, by which means the Preacher, the Farmer, and the 
<« Diſtcibutor were all gainers. The Pope gave part of the money to his Siſter, and no 
« body as yet complained, The Preachers declared openly from the Pulpit, that if a 
man was even to raviſh the Virgin Mary, he would be forgiven upon purchaſing an Indul- 
©* gence, and the people liſtened to them with devotion. But this farm in Germany hap- 


“ Pening to be given to the Dominicans, the Auguſtines, who had been long in Poſſeſſion 
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of Lorrain and twelve of his retinue, whereby the remiſſion of three Sins, which ever 
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CHAP. . 
How the Romans availed themſelves of Religion in reforming the State, in 
s proſecuting their wars, and in compoſing” tumults. 


T may not appear foreign to our purpoſe, to ſhew by ſome examples 
I in what manner the Romans availed themſelves of Religion in reform- 
ing their State, and in the proſecution of other enterprizes; and though 
many more might be produced out of Livy, yet I ſhall content myſelf 
with the following. *gof] | | 

The people having created Tribunes with conſular power, and all of 
them, except one, choſen from amongſt the Plebeians ; it happened 
that there was a great peſtilence and famine the ſame year at Rome: of 
which the Nobility making a handle at the next creation of Tribunes, 

retended that the Gods were offended at the people, for debaſing the 
ajeſty of the Empire ; and that ,there was no other way to appeaſe 
them, but by reducing the election of Tribunes to its ancient footing ; 
at which the people were fo terrified that they choſe all their Tribunes 
the next year out of the Nobility. We may ſee likewiſe how the 
Roman Generals had recourſe: to Religion, to encourage their troops 
at the ſiege of Veii, for the Alban Lake having overflowed its banks, 
to the great ſurpriſe of every body, and the Soldiers being tired 
out with the hardſhips of a ten years fiege, and impatient to be 
at home again, the Commanders pretended to conſult the Oracle of 
Apollo, from which they aſſured them they received for anſwer, that 
they ſhould take Veii the fame year that the Alban Lake overflowed 
its banks. Animated with this hope, the Soldiers patiently ſubmitted 
to all the fatigues of war, till Camillus took the City ; which he did 
that very year [el. Thus Religion was of great Service in reducing 
| | that 


“of it, grew jealous ; and this little claſhing of intereſts betwixt thoſe two Orders of 
« Friars in a corner of Saxony, was the Source of the Reformation.” See Paolo 
Sarpi's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, towards the beginning. 

[e] Livy relates a noble circumſtance concerning the behaviour of Camillus upon this 
occaſion. It appears from a thouſand paſſages in the Ancients, that the Heathens 
imagined there were ſome Deities who tien the proſperity of mankind, and never 

failed, ſooner or later, to viſit thoſe that were remarkably happy, with ſome heavy 
misfortune. Camillus therefore could not ſee the triumphs of Rome, over the ruins 
of Veii, without apprehending ſome ſuch viciſſitude; upon which account, he prayed 
that if the proſperity of Rome was to be balanced by ſome evil, he alone, and not his 
Country, might ſuffer it. Dictator Camillus, ſays Livy, Lib. V. Cap. xxi. capti 
Veiorum urbe, præcones edicere jubet, ut ab inermi turba abſtineatur : is finis ſanguinis 
« fuit. Dedi inde inermes ccepti, & ad prædam miles diſcurrit ; quæ cum ante oculos 
* ejus aliquanto ſpe atque opinione major, majoriſque pretii rerum ferretur, dicitur 
«© manus 
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Chap. XIII. THE FIRST DECAD' OF LIVY. 
that place, and reſtoring the Tribuneſhip to the Nobility ; neither of 


which perhaps could otherwiſe have been effected without much 
difficulty. Let me quote another example to the ſame purpoſe. 
There had been great Tumults in Rome, occaſioned by Terentillus, a 
Tribune of the people, who wanted to have a Law paſſed, (the tenour 
of which ſhall be taken notice of in its proper place) that would 
have borne hard upon the Nobility. To prevent this, the Nobility 


availed themſelves of Religion two ways. In the firſt place, they 


cauſed the Sibylline books to be conſulted, and this anſwer to be 
returned from them, that the City would be in great danger of loſing 
its liberties: that very year, if civil diſcords were not prevented: which 
artifice, (though it was diſcovered by the Tribunes) had ſuch an effect 
upon the people, that they grew cool in the matter, and refuſed to 
ſupport them any longer. The other expedient was this. One 
Appius Herdonius, having put himſelf at the head of a multitude of 
Slaves and Exiles, which amounted to no leſs than four thouſand, 
ſeized upon the Capitol in the night, to the great conſternation of the 
whole City; it being feared that if the ÆEqui and the Volſci, perpetual 
enemies of the Roman name, ſhould make any attempt upon the City 
at that time, they would certainly take it.; and the Tribunes till 
obſtinately perſiſting in having the Terentillan law paſſed, and 
pretending that the report of the Capitol being ſeized upon, was 
only a falſe alarm, Publius Rubetius, a man of gravity and. authority, 
came out of the Senate-houſe, and partly by fair words, partly by 


threats, ſometimes repreſenting to them what danger the City was in, 


ſometimes how unſeaſonable their demand was at that time, made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon the minds of the Plebeians, that having all taken 


an oath of fidelity and obedience to the Conſul, they preſently ran to 


arms, and recovered the Capitol. But the Conſul Publius Valerius, 
being killed in the attack, Titus Quintius was immediately made 
Conſul in his room ; who not giving the people time to take breath, 
leſt they ſhould revive their clamours for the Terentillan law, ordered 
them to march with him directly againſt the Volſci; inſiſting that by 
the oath they had taken to obey the Conſul, they were obliged to 


© manus ad.czlum tollens precatus eſſe Dictator, ut ſi cui hominum Deorumve nimia ſua 
fortuna populique Romani videretur, eam invidiam lenire ſuo privato incommodo, 
quam minimo publico populique Romani liceret.” Could any thing be more 
Heroic than this in a Heathen? What greatneſs of mind! does it not in ſome meaſure 
reſemble St. Paul's wiſhing himſelf accurſed for the Iſraelites his brethren and kinſmen ? 
Plutarch obſerves that when Camillus beheld the devaſtation of ſo flouriſhing a City, 
te could not refrain from tears before he made his prayer to the Gods. An 
7 A rg roh *r grog, xa Tov Pwpotrey Hνν,,ο Xa Geporrwy ameigey Tine MALTOYy EPopay 
* bo Kapinncg MY Tg apo; TH TPATTO MEN, TpwToOv KEY rg 80axpuotsy £17 linie Ver; uv 0 Tafortan, 
a To xipag Tore beg, xa mpooroxoperg bit & C. Plutarch in Lita Camilli. See Valerius 
Maximus, Lib. I. Cap. v. 
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follow him; and though this was oppoſed by the Tribunes, who 
alledged, that the oath they had taken extended no further than to 
the late Conſul: yet fuch was the veneration for Religion in thoſe 
times, as Livy informs us, that the people choſe rather to follow the 
Conſul, than liſten to the ſuggeſtions. of the Tribunes, and adds the 
following reflection to their great honour. © Nondum hec, quæ nunc 
* tenet ſæculum, negligentia Deorum venerat, nec interpretando fibi 
* quiſque jusjurandum & leges aptas faciebat.” i. e. That contempt 
of the Gods which has overſpread this age, was not then known, 
* nor did private men dare to interpret oaths as they ' pleaſed, or 
* accommodate the laws to their own private intereſt' and advan- 
te tage.” The Tribunes therefore apprehending they ſhould otherwiſe 
loſe all their power, promiſed to obey the Conſul, and not to inſiſt 
upon the Terentilian law for the ſpace of twelve months; provided 
the Conſuls did not lead out the people to war during the ſame term. 
And thus Religion enabled the Senate to ſurmount this difficulty ; 
which they could not have done without that afliſtance. 


CH AP, XIV. 


The Romans interpreted their Auſpices according to the neceſſity of the 
times, and wiſely pretended to conform to the Inſtitutions of their 
Religion, even when they were obliged to att counter to them : but if 


any one openly and raſhly deſpiſed them, he was ahvays puniſhed for it. 


UGURIES, as I have ſaid before, were a conſiderable part 
| of the Gentile Religion, and contributed not a little to the 
grandeur and felicity of the Roman Common-wealth. Upon which 
account, the Romans held them in greater veneration than any other 
ordinance or Religious inſtitution, and always had recourſe to them in 
the election of Conſuls, before they engaged in any enterprize, in 
conducting their armies, in chuſing the time and place of battle, and in 
ſhort, in all undertakings of importance, whether civil or military : 
nor did they ever go upon any expedition, till they had poſſeſſed their 
Soldiers with a perſuaſion that the Gods had promiſed them ſucceſs. 
Now amongſt other orders of their Soothſayers, there were certain 
officers called Pullarii [,], who always attended their armies, and were 
to give their preſages when they were preparing to engage the enemy. 


If the poultry would eat, they looked upon it as a good omen, but 


[f] They took Omens from the feeding of the * Poultry, as they called the 
chickens that were under their care and inſpection for that purpoſe. 
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7 they would not, they carefully avoided an engagement. Nevertheleſs, 
hen their own reaſon ſhewed them the abſolute neceſſity of acting 


Sn ſuch or ſuch a matter, they proceeded accordingly, though the 


auſpices proved ever ſo unfavourable; but in this they conducted 
themſelves ſo adroitly, and with ſuch caution, that they ſeemed not to 
Have acted either in defiance or contenipt of their Religion; as the 
ZConſul Papirius did before an engagement with the Samnites, which 
was of ſo fatal conſequence to them that they never afterwards were 
able to make head againſt the Romans. For Papirius Iying encamped 
with his army near that of the Samnites, in ſuch a fituation and 
circumſtances, that he thought a victory certain if they came to action, 
was very deſirous to engage; and therefore ordered the Pullarii Zo 7ake 
an omen; but the poultry refuſing to peck, and the chief of the 
Pullarii ſeeing the eagerneſs of the army to fight, as well as the aſſurance 
that both the Soldiers and the General had ofa victory; and being loath 
to diſappoint them of ſo fair an opportunity of ſucceſs, reported to the 
Conſul, that he had taken an omen, and that it was a very propitious 
one. Upon which, Papirius immediately drew up his forces in order 
of battle; but ſome of the other Pullarii happening to blab it out 
amongſt the Soldiers that the poultry would not eat, they acquainted 
Spurius Papirius, the Conſul's Nephew, with it; who immediately 
carried the report to his Uncle. But the Conſul ſeeming to make little 
account of it, calmly replied, that for his own part he would endeavour 
to do his duty as well as he could; and that as the Auſpices were 
| favourable to him and his army, if the Chief of the Pullarii had told 
him a lie it would turn to his ruin and confuſion alone. That the 
event therefore might correſpond with the omen, he ordered his 
Officers to place the Pullarii in the front of the Battle, and marched 
directly againſt the enemy. But as they were advancing, one of the 
Roman Soldiers throwing a dart at random happened to kill the Chief 
of the Pullarii; which being reported to the Conſul, Then, faid he, 
© I am ſure all things will go well, the Gods are appeaſed, and the 
death of the Pullarius has expiated his lie ;” and thus by dexterouſly 

accommodating his reſolution to the Auſpices, he engaged the enemy, 
and beat them ; his Soldiers being perſuaded he had not in anywiſe 
acted contrary to the rites of their Religion. Appius Pulcher, on 
the contrary, happening to command in Sicily, during the time of the 
firſt Punic war, and being deſirous to engage the Carthaginian army, 
ordered the Pullarii to take an omen; and they informing him that the 
- poultry. would not eat, he ſaid, let us ſee then whether they will 
© drink,” and immediately threw them into the Sea. But coming to 
an engagement with the enemy, he loſt the day; for which he was 


ſent 
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ſent for to Rome and diſgracedſ g ], whilſt Papirius, on the other hand, 

was honoured and rewarded ; not becauſe one had gained a victory and 
the other been defeated ; but becauſe one had prudently evaded the 
Auſpices, and the other had raſhly and openly defied them. For this 

ſort of Divination was calculated only to inſpire the Soldiery with that 
courage and affurance of ſucceſs in time of action, which ſo much 
contributes to victory; and it was practiſed not only by the Romans, 

but by other people, of which I ſhall give an example in the next 
Chapter. 


C HAP. XV. 


That the Samnites had recourſe to Reli gion, as the only Remedy when 
their affairs were become deſperate. 


HE Samnites having been often defeated by the Romans, and 

reduced to the laſt extremity by the death of a great number 
of their Soldiers and Officers, who were killed in a battle that 
happened in Tuſcany ; their allies alſo, the Tuſcans, Gauls, and 
Umbrians, being ſo weak that they were incapable of giving them any 
further aſſiſtance, Livy tells us, nec ſuis nec externis viribus jam ſtare 
*« poterant, tamen bello non abſtinebant, adeo ne infeliciter quidem 
e defenſe libertatis tædebat, & vinci quam non tentare victoriam 
e malebant.” i. e. They could neither ſupport themſelves by their 
e own ſtrength nor that of others, yet they continued the war; and 
though they had been ſo unſucceſsful in the defence of their liberties, 
ce they ſtill perfiſted in it, and choſe rather to be conquered, than not 
e endeavour to conquer.” They reſolved, therefore, to exert their utmoſt 


[2] Valerius Maximus relates this of Publius Claudius, L. I. C. iv. It is alſo told of 
Diagoras, or as ſome ſay of Protagoras, who was puniſhed by the Athenians for 
1idiculing their eſtabliſhed Religion: for he not only divulged the Eleuſinian myſteries 
and laughed at them, but cut a Statue of Hercules to pieces, for fire wood to boil 
his turnips ; as we are told by the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes in Nub. Act III. Scene i. 
and by Athenagoras in Legat. Father Garaffe likewiſe ſpeaks of it in his Doctrine 
curieuſe, Liv. II. Set. v. Diagoras, ſays he, going one day into an Inn, in which he 
£* found there was nothing to be had for dinner but a few turnips, laid hold of an old 
% Statue of Hercules, who was the tutelar Deity of the houſe, and accoſted him in 
„this manner, Veni Hercules, tertium Decimum ſubi certamen, & exguogue lentem. Come 
% Maſter Hercules, here's a thirteenth labour for you, you muſt boil me theſe turnips. 
« Another time, going into a Court-yard where the Prieſts were taking an Augu 
< for the feeding of birds, and ſeeing the whole College was greatly terrified — 
„ the chickens did not eat, he took them, in a ſeeming paſhon, and dipping them 
* three or four times over head in a tub of water, you ſhall drink, however, ſaid he, 
i, you won't eat,” 
endeavours 
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endeavours in the laſt puſh they were able to make; but, as they 
well knew a victory was not to- be hoped for, when the ſoldiers were 
diffident and diſpirited, and that nothing could ſo effectually inſpire 
chem with caurage as Religious means, they determined, by the advice 
of Ovius Paccius, one of their Prieſts, to revive an ancient ceremony 
that had long been neglected; which they did in this manner. Having 
erected an Altar, they offered up a ſolemn ſacrifice, and made the prin- 
cipal officers of their army ſwear at the Altar, never to run away in time 
of battle: after which they called the common ſoldiers one by one, 
into an area near the Altar, ſurrounded by Centurions with drawn 
ſwords in their hands; where they firſt obliged them to take an oath, 
not to divulge any thing they ſhould either ſee or hear there. When 
this was done, having repeated ſeveral forms of execration, and fearful 
curſes upon thoſe that ſhould violate their oath, they made them pro- 
miſe and ſwear again, that they would always be ready to march whi- 
therſoever they were commanded by their Generals, that they would 
never turn their back in battle, that they would kill any of their fellow- 
ſoldiers, if they ſaw them do ſo; and then to pray, that if they did 
not religiouſly obſerve all this, deſtruction might fall upon themſelves, 


their families, and poſterity ; but ſome of them making a ſcruple of 


taking theſe oaths, were inſtantly run through the body by the Centu- 
rions ; which had ſuch an effect upon the reſt, who were terrified at 
the ferocity of the ſpectacle, that they all complied. To add ſtill 
more to the ſolemnity and magnificence. of this ceremony, one half of 
the army, which conſiſted of forty thouſand men, were cloathed in 
white, with creſts and plumes of feathers upon their helmets ; after 
which, they encamped near Aquilonia. - But Papirius being ordered to 
march againſt them, told his ſoldiers at the concluſion of an harangue 
which he made to animate them, Criſtas non vulnere facere, & 
e picta atque aurata ſcuta tranfire Romanum pilum.” i. e. That creſts 
and plumes could do them no harm, nor were gilt and painted 


„ ſhields proof againſt a Roman javelin :” and to prevent his men from 


being diſpirited by the effects which perhaps they might think the 


' oaths beforementioned, would have upon the enemy, he faid, thoſe 
oaths were more likely to daunt than animate them; becauſe, they 


muſt of neceſſity be afraid, not only of the Gods, but of their enemy ; 


Day, of their own fellow ſoldiers too, at the ſame time. However, 


when the two armies came to engage, the Samnites were routed : for 
the valour of the Romans, and the dejection of an enemy, who had 
been ſo often defeated by them, got the better of all the reſolution, 
which Religion and their oaths had infpired them with. Nevertheleſs, 
we may fee from hence, the opinion they had of theſe things, by 
having recourſe to them as the laſt and only expedient that could give 
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them any hopes of reſtoring their former courage : which fully ſhews 
how much confidence Religion is capable of creating in the minds of 
men when prudently applied. And though, perhaps, this diſcourſe 
might more properly have been inſerted amongſt thoſe, that relate to tranſ- 
actions which happened out of the City; yet, as it has ſome ſort of 
connexion with one of the moſt important inſtitutions in the Roman 
Common-wealth, I thought it better to introduce it in this place ; leſt 
3 leaving the Subject unfiniſhed, I ſhould be forced to return to it 
ereafter. 1 | | 


CHAP. XVI. 


F a people accuſtomed to live under the dominion of a Prince, ſhould by 
any accident become entirely free, they will find it a very difficult matter 
to maintain their liberty, 


OW hard it is for a people that have been uſed to live in ſubjec- 

tion to a Prince, to preſerve their liberty, if by any means they 
become free, as the Romans did after the expulſion of the Tarquins, 
may be ſhewn from numberleſs examples that occur in ancient hiſtory. 
Indeed it cannot well be otherwiſe : for the multitude differs but little 
from a wild beaſt, which, (how fierce a Savage ſoever it may be by na- 
ture) if it gets looſe by any chance, after it has been long confined, 
and kept in ſubjection, yet, not knowing how to ſupport itſelf, or whi- 
ther to fly for ſhelter, may eaſily be taken and chained up again, by 
any one that pleaſes. So it is with a people, that has been uſed to be 
governed by others: for not knowing how to act either offenſively or 
defenſively for their own preſervation, and having no connexions with 
any other State, they ſoon ſubmit to the yoke again, which often proves 
more heavy and intolerable, than that which they had ſhaken off be- 
fore [B]. Theſe difficulties they are ſure to encounter, even when 


D] Strabo ſays, Lib. XII. “ That the Royal Family being extin in Cappadocia, 
„ the people refuſed the permiſſion which the Romans would have given them to be free, 
and ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to declare, that liberty was inſupportable to them, 
« and to aſk a King. The Romans were ſurpriſed at it, and gave them leave to confer 
the Kingdom on whom they pleaſed. Accordingly, they choſe Ariobarzanes, whoſe 
<< poſterity failing in the third generation, Archelaus, though not at all related to that 
family, was made their King by Mark Anthony!“ Might we not juſtly ſay of them, 
O homines ad Servitutem nates, 0 wretches born to ſlavery. After all, it is plain, Mo- 
narchy was fitter for them than a Common-wealth : a certain turn of mind is neceſſary 
not to abuſe liberty, and all people have not that turn. Juſtin ſays, ** the Roman Senate 
© choſe Ariobarzanes; which is the more probable : for what likelihood is there that 


they ſhould leave the Election of a King to the diſcretion of the Cappadocians at ſuch 
a conjuncture ? 
: 9 the 
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The third and fourth Plans, ſhewing how a Battalion, upon its march, may be formed in ſuch order, that the front may be where either of the flanks or the rear were before. 
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The fifth, ſirth, and ſeventh Plans, ſhewing how to draw up a Battalion with two horns in the front, and afterwards to form it into a hollow ſquare. we: 
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the people are not totally depraved ; but where the whole maſs is cor- 
rupted, they cannot maintain their freedom for any time, no not a mo- 


ment, as I hall ſhew preſently. Let it be remembered then, that I 


here ſpeak of a people, athongſt whom corruption has not yet arrived 
ws the laſt pitch, but where there are more ſparks of virtue than vice ſtill 


ſubſiſting. To the. difficulties already mentioned, we may add one 


more; and that is, whenever a State becomes free, it is always ſure to 
have many enemies, that will endeavour to ſubvert it, and but few, or 


no friends to ſupport it. By enemies, I mean thoſe minions that found 
their advantage in living under a tyrannical government, and grow rich 

by the bounty and favour of their Prince ; who, being deprived of theſe 
emoluments, cannot afterwards live contented, but endeavour to intro- 


duce tyranny again, that they may be reſtored to their former autho- 


"rity. The reaſon why ſuch a State will have few or no friends, is, be- 


cauſe free governments uſually confer honours and employments upon 


none but ſuch as have merited them by particular ſervices, and then 


too with a frugal hand : ſo that when a man enjoys no more than what 


he thinks he has deſerved, he does not look upon himſelf to be under 


any obligation to thoſe that gave it. Beſides, the value of thoſe bene- 
fits which reſult from living under a free State, is ſeldom either acknow- 
ledged or known by any, till after they are loſt; I mean the quiet 
enjoyment of their properties without fear or ſuſpicion, as well as the 
protection of their own perſons and children, and the honour of their 
wives : for no body will own that he is obliged to another man only for 


doing him no wrong. 


To remedy ſuch diforders and inconveniencies, therefore, as muſt 


naturally be occaſioned by theſe difficulties, in a State that is newly be- 


come free, the wiſeſt, the ſafeſt, the moſt efficacious and neceſſary | 


expedient is, 10 kill the ſons of Brutus; who, as hiſtory informs us, 
entered into a conſpiracy with ſeveral other young Romans againſt their 
country, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they did not enjoy ſo much 
authority under a Conſular government, as they had done before, under 
a Regal one, and thought whilſt the generality were become free, they 
alone were become ſlaves [i]. For, whoever undertakes to govern a 
people, either under a Monarchial or Republican form of government, 
will find that he builds upon a ſandy foundation, if he does not ſecure 
thoſe that are averſe to his new eſtabliſhment. Indeed I muſt own, 
I think thoſe princes unhappy, who are obliged to have recourſe to 
violence, in order to maintain their authority, when the multitude are 
their enemies; for thoſe that are hated by a few only, may eaſily find 


[5] They were ordered by their own father to be put to death, who affiſed 8 


H 2 means 
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means to rid themſelves of them, without much ſcandal or offence 3 


but when the whole body of the people is provoked, they never can be 
ſafe: and the more rigorous they are, the weaker will their govern- 


ment become : ſo that the beſt way is, to make the people their friends. 


Now though what I here fay, may ſeem inconſiſtent with what 1 
have juſt now laid down (as I was then ſpeaking of a Common-wealth, 
but now of a Prince) I fhall diſcuſs the matter as briefly as I can in 
this place, that I may have no occaſion to revert to it hereafter, - 

If then a Prince would recover the affections of a people (I ſpeak 
of ſuch Princes as have loſt them by becoming Tyrants) he muſt in 
the firſt place conſider what they moſt naturally and ardently deſire; 
and he will find they chiefly wiſh for two things ; one of which is, re- 
venge upon thoſe that have been the occaſion of their ſlavery; and the 
other, an opportunity of recovering their liberties; in the former of 
which, a Prince has it in his power to give them full ſatisfaction ; 
but, in the latter, only in ſome meaſure. As to the firſt caſe, the fol- 
lowing example is exactly to the purpoſe. | 

Clearchus, the Tyrant of Heraclea, having been baniſhed from thence, 
it happened that the Nobility finding themſelves too weak to cope with 
the Plebeians, in ſome diſſentions which aroſe betwixt them there, en- 
tered into a conſpiracy with that Tyrant, and brought him into the 
government again, to the great mortification of the people, who thereby 
entirely loſt their liberties. But Clearchus ſoon perceiving himſelf 
wholly in the hands of the Nobility, who grew ſo inſolent and ambi- 
tious, that he could neither ſatiate nor reſtrain them; and that he was 
at the ſame time expoſed, on the other hand, to the reſentment of the 
people, who were enraged to the laſt degree, at the loſs of their liber- 
ties, reſolved to rid himſelf of the former, and to make the latter his 
friends. Taking a convenient opportunity, therefore, he had all the 
Nobility cut to pieces, to the great ſatisfaction of the people; and, in 
this manner, he gratified their revenge, one of the two appetites above- 
mentioned, which are ſo natural to them. But, as to the other, that 
is, the deſire of having their liberty reſtored, in which a Prince cannot 
wholly comply with them; he ought to examine upon what motives 
they ſo paſſionately wiſh to be free; and he will find that ſome few of 
them do it out of ambition and a thirſt of power ; but that the gene- 
rality afpire to it, for no other reaſon, than- that they may live in ſecu- 
rity, and without fear of oppreſſion. For in all Governments, how- 
ſoever they may be conſtituted, there are ſeldom more than forty or 
fifty. perſons that have any ſhare in the adminiſtration ; who being but 
few in compariſon with the reſt, may eaſily be guarded againſt, either 
by cutting them off, or by conferring ſuch honours and offices upon 


them, acccording to every man's rank and importance, that they may 
| Ss all 
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all be ſatisfied. As to the others, who deſire nothing more than to live 
in ſecurity, they are ſoon contented, if ſuch laws and proviſions are 
made as are ſufficient to protect them, as well as to ſupport the power 
of the Prince. When this is once done, and the people-obſerve that 
their Prince does not attempt to violate thoſe laws upon any occaſion 
whatſoever, they will be eaſy, and think themſelves ſafe. A proof of 
this we may deduce from the Kingdom of France, which entirely owes. 
its tranquillity to the obligation its Kings lie under to obſerve an infi- 
nity of laws, which effectually provide for the welfare of their ſubjects. 
By. the fundamental conſtitutions of that Realm, the King may diſpoſe 
of his armies and finances as he pleaſes ; but in all other things he is 
circumſcribed by the laws. | 
Such Princes, therefore, or ſuch Republics as did not take proper 
care to ſecure themſelves at firſt, muſt either ſeize the firſt opportu- 


nity of doing it afterwards, as the Romans did, or they will certainly 


repent of it, when it is too late. For that people not being yet tho- 
roughly corrupted when they recovered their liberty, after the expulſion 
of the Tarquins, and the execution of the ſons of Brutus, were enabled 
to maintain it, by ſuch expedients as we have alteady mentioned; but 
if they had been totally debauched, they could not have found any 


means ſufficient to preſerve it; and this we ſhall demonſtrate in the 
enſuing Chapter. 


Fa corrupt people ſhould happen to recover their liberty, it is almoſt 


ampoſſible they ſhould preſerve it. 


F the regal Government had continued any longer at Rome, I am 

apt to believe, that City would ſoon have become very weak and 
contemptible : for, conſidering what a pitch of corruption thoſe Kings 
were arrived at, had it been propagated through two or three other 
ſucceeding reigns, and the people been corrupted too, it would have 
been utterly impoſſible to find any means of reſcuing it from deſtruce- 
tion. But, as the body of the people ſtill continued found, after kingly 


authority was aboliſhed, it did not prove a matter of any great difficulty 


to reſtore liberty and good order. We muſt lay it down then as a 
certain truth, that. a corrupted State, which has been accuſtomed to 


the dominion of a Prince, can never become free, though that Prince 


and his whole race ſhould be exſtinguiſſed. For ſome new Lord 
will always itart up, out of the ruins of his Predeceſſor; nor will that 
State ever be ſettled till a good one ſucceeds, whole virtue may poſſibly 


reſtore 
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reſtore liberty ; but even this will continue no longer than the life of 
ſuch a perſon : as it happened to Syracuſe, at two different times, that 
is, under the reigns of Dion and Timoleon, whoſe virtue re-eſtabliſhed 
liberty in that City whilſt they lived, though it relapſed into flavery 
after they were dead. But the moſt remarkable example is that 
of the Romans themſelves, who, after the expulſion of the Tar- 
quins, preſently recovered their liberty, and maintained it : after the 
death of Julius Czſar, Caligula, Nero, and the extirpation of all that 
family, however, the ſame people were never able to make the leaſt 
ſtruggle for the recovery of their liberties : and this contrariety of events 
in that State proceeded only from hence, that in the time of the Tarquins 
the people were not yet debauched ; whereas in the reigns of the above- 
mentioned Emperors, they had ſunk into the loweſt degree of corrup- 
tion. For, at the former period, it was ſufficient to make them take 
an oath, that they would never ſuffer any one perſon to rule over them 
again, in order to inſpire them with an averſion to the name of Kings, 
and to keep them firm in their reſolution to defend their liberties ; but 
at the latter, neither the authority nor rigour of Brutus, though ſup- 
ported by all the Legions in the Eaſt, were capable of making them 


uſe any endeavours to maintain that freedom, which, after the example 


of the firſt Brutus, he had attempted to reſtore. This was owing to 
the corruption that had been introduced amongſt the people by the Ma- 


rian faction, of which Julius Cæſar being afterwards the Head, took 


ſuch means to dazzle the eyes of the multitude, that they were not 
aware of the yoke which they themſelves were rivetting upon their 


own necks. 


Now, though perhaps what I have already. ſaid, may ſeem ſufficient to 


prove the truth of my aſſertion; yet, for a further corroboration of it, 


I ſhall take leave to adduce another example or two of more modern 
date, and ſuch as may be more familiar ; fince they relate to tranſ- 
actions that happened amongſt people well known in our own times. 


I fay then, that no accident or revolution whatſoever, could have re- 
ſtored the liberties either of the Milaneſe or Neapolitans, becauſe their 


manners were totally corrupted : and this plainly appeared upon the death 


of Philip Viſconti, when the City of Milan made ſeveral efforts to 


recover its freedom, but could never effect it. Happy therefore was it 
for Rome, that its Kings diſcovered their corruption ſo ſoon ; as it 
cauſed their expulfion before the venom had time to ſpread itſelf 
amongſt the people, and ſeize upon the vitals of the State: fo that the 
tumults and inſurrections which it occaſioned there, were ſo far from 
being of any prejudice, that they were of the higheſt ſervice to the 


people ; becauſe the intentions of thoſe that excited them were juſt and 


upright. From whence we may draw this concluſion, that where the 
people 
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people are not corrupted, tumults and commotions cannot injure any 
State; but, where they are debauched, the beſt laws and inſtitutions 
will ſignify nothing, except they are enforced by ſome perſon of autho- 
rity, with ſuch a degree of rigour, as will compel the multitude to obey, 
and become good by neceſſity. Now, whether this has ever been the 
caſe, I confeſs, I know not: nor am I able to judge, with any cer- 
tainty, whether it ever can be: for, as I ſaid before, when a City is 
falling to ruin, through the corruption of the people, if it ſhould ever 
recover itſelf for a while, it muſt be owing to the virtue of ſome one 
man, who is then alive, and not to the multitude, who have neither 
diſpoſition or defire to ſee good order reſtored, nor power to maintain 
it afterwards. And even in that caſe, it will fink again into its former 
confufion, as ſoon as ſuch a perſon is dead: as it happened to the The- 
bans, who were enabled, by the virtue of Epaminondas, to keep up the 
form of a republic whilſt he lived; but after his death it was quickly diſ- 
ſolved : the reaſon of which, is, that the life of one man is not ſufficient 
to accuſtom a State to live quietly under wholeſome laws and inſtitu- 
tions, which has been long uſed to riot in miſrule and licentiouſneſs. 
And if one good man ſhould either live to extreme old age himſelf, 
or be ſucceeded by another equally virtuous, and neither of them can 
work a thorongh reformation in the people, every thing will go to 
wreck and ruin again when they die; unleſs, as I before obſerved, it is 
prevented by much bloodſhed and running great riſques: for this cor- 
ruption and inaptitude to live in freedom ariſes from an inequality in 

the State; and, in order to aboliſh that, it is abſolutely neceſſary to uſe 
very extraordinary means indeed, which few people either know, or 
would care to put in practice if they did, as ſhall be ſhewn more par- 
ticularly in another place []. 
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3 f Ha Liberty may be ſupported in a corrupt State, where it has been once 


eftabliſhed; and in what manner it may be introduced, if it was not 
eſtabliſhed there before. | 


T7 may appear neither unneceſſary nor incongruous with the forego- 
ing diſcourſe perhaps, to contider whether Liberty can be main- 
tained in a corrupted State, where it has been once eſtabliſhed ; and 
whether it is poſſible to introduce it, if it was not eſtabliſhed there be- 
fore. I fay then that it will be very difficult to do either : and though 


[4] See the 26th and 55th Chapters of this book. q 
it 
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it is almoſt impoſſible to preſcribe any certain rules to be obſerved for 
the accompliſhment of thoſe purpoſes, (becauſe it will be neceflary to 
proceed according to the degree of corruption in that State) yet, in order 
to form ſome judgment of the matter, I ſhalt here enter into a diſcuſſion 
of it. f 1 N * 
We muſt therefore ſuppoſe ſuch a State to be corrupted to the laſt 
degree, in which caſe the difficulty will be exceeding great; nay, in- 
deed, it is almoſt impoſſible that any laws or regulations whatſoever 
ſhould be efficacious enough to reform a State, where the depravation 
is univerſal : for as good Manners cannot ſubſiſt without good Laws, fo 
thoſe Laws cannot be put in execution without good Manners [/]. Be- 
ſides, the Laws that were made when a State was in its infancy, and 
whilſt the morals of the people were yet untainted, will no longer ſerve 
the purpoſe of government, after men are become wicked and cor- 
rupt : 2. though the laws of a State may be altered upon various acci- 
dents and emergencies, yet the fundamental conſtitutions are ſeldom or 
never changed; upon which account, new Laws are not ſufficient, 


[/] Political writers,” ſays the Author of the Eftimate of the Manners and Principles 
of the times, Vol. Il. Sect. xi. © have generally attributed the fall of States to ſome de- 
d fective, falſe, or improper Principle woven into the original Conſtitution of their Laws.“ 
Io this, in that extent in which it is a affirmed and underſtood, ſeems 
an Entire miſtake, For Salutary Principles and Manners will of themſelves ſecure the 
duration of a State, with very ill modelled Laws: whereas the beſt Laws can never 
ſecure the duration of a State, where its Manners and Principles are corrupted. Of 
theſe truths, Hiſtory affords inſtances abundant. The general defect therefore of po- 
litical Inſtitutions hath been, their not effectually providing for the continuance and 
{tability of Principles and Manners; of Religion, public Spirit, Honour, Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude. This truth will perhaps be readily allowed, as it regards nations 
that are deeply ſunk in effeminacy, and ready to be ſwallowed up by tome warlike 


= 


neighbour. But it is no leſs certain, as it regards the internal balance of power in any 
nation whatſoever ; although volumes have been written on that ſubject, without ſo 
much as taking this truth into the account. To offer one inſtance out of innumerable 
that might be brought from every period of Hiſtory. It is the ſole force of Man- 
neis and a Principle, that prevents France from falling into the deepeſt and moſt aban- 
doned Deſpotiſm. This Principle and its correſpondent Manners give the French 
many of the Bleſſings of Liberty: whilſt their mere political Conſtitution ſavours as 
r of Deſpotiſm as that of many of their neighbours, who feel all the rigours of 
oppreſſion. | | | 

Hence then appears the important uſe of inveſtigating the real and particular State 
of the Manners and Principles of a Common- wealth: fince, though it is a circum- 
ſtance totally averlooked by many ſuperficial Pretenders to political Science, and looſely 
and blindly declaimed upon by others, yet it is the only method by which we can ra- 
tionally determine the ſtrength or weakneſs, the danger or ſecurity of a ſtate. 
And here the penetrating Machiavel ſeems to have erred in his determination upon this 
point. He ſays, As good Manners cannot ſubſiſt without good Laws, ſo thoſe Laws 
cannot be put in execution without good Manners.” The latter part of the Sentence 
is a great truth; the former part is a yulgar error. So long as the cauſes of corrupt 
Manners are abſent, good Manners preſerve themſelves without Laws, or with bad 
Laws. Good Laws are only then neceſſary, as the means of prevention, when corrupt 
Manners or Cuſtoms take * | , 


becauſe 
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3 4 becauſe the ancient inſtitutions, which remain in force, often make them 
liable to be perverted. | wy; * 
X For a further explanation of this matter, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 


X that in Rome certain fundamental inſtitutions of government were firſt 
© eſtabliſhed, and afterwards Laws made, by which the Magiſtrates kept 


the Citizens in their duty. By theſe inſtitutions, the Government was 
divided betwixt the People and the Senate, the Tribunes and the Con- 


ſuls ; and forms eſtabliſhed for the ſollicitation of public offices, the cre- 


- ation of Magiſtrates, and enacting Laws: all which inſtitutions were little 


or not at all changed in the various revolutions which afterwards happened 


3 in that State. The Laws, however, which were calculated to reftrain the 
licentiouſneſs of the people, as thoſe againſt adultery and ambition, the 


* ſumptuary Laws, and ſeveral others, were either made or altered at 
= different times, as the Citizens grew worſe and worſe. 
= inſtitutions, which ſtill ſubſiſted, at laſt becoming good for nothing, 


But the ancient 


when the people grew corrupt, the new Laws were neither proper nor 
ſufficient to keep men in due bounds ; yet they would have been highly 


* dſo, if the old inſtitutions had been altered and accommodated to them 
* when they were introduced. And that this was really the fact, plainly 


appears from the forms they obſerved in creating Magiſtrates and enact- 


4 ing Laws: for, in the former caſe, the Romans never conferred either 


the Conſulſhip, or other great office in the Commonwealth, upon any 


one that had not ſollicited them. Now this inſtitution, without doubt, 
was good in the beginning of that Republic, becauſe it was ſuppoſed 


that no Citizen would venture to ſollicit thoſe honours, except he was 


4 1 | conſcious to himſelf that he had merited them: and that as a repulſe 
would be attended with ignominy, every man, in order to make himſelf 


= worthy of them, would endeavour to behave well. But in courſe of 
time, when the Citizens were become exceedingly corrupt, this cuſtom, 
= inſtead of anſwering the firſt deſign of it, was of very great prejudice : 
for then thoſe that had the moſt power, and not thoſe that were the 
= moſt virtuous, began to ſollicit the higheſt honours in the ſtate ; whilſt 
= thoſe that were poor, though they were good men, durſt not offer 

= themſelves as Candidates, for fear of meeting with a diſgraceful rebuff []. 
7 | | . But 
Lu] Upon this paſſage, the laſt quoted Author ſays, Vol. II. Sect. xiii, © Mark the 


3 | < uniform effects of the ſame Principles and Cauſes, working at the diſtance of two 
3 * thouſand years. As the times were tumultuous till the Union of the Houſes of York 


and Lancaſter, it was common before that period for Sheriffs to omit or excuſe the not 
making returns for ſeveral of the Boroughs within their Counties. Sometimes giving 
„ for the reaſon of their omiſſion, that theſe Boroughs were not able to ſend any Bur- 
—X © gelles, becauſe of their Poverty, which was never then complained of, or objected to by 


the Boroughs themſelves ; though ſeveral acts of Parliament had been made to com- 


4 x pel the Sheriffs to make returns for all the Boroughs : nay, ſeveral of the Boroughs, 
|| after they had once or twice ſent up their Repreſentatives, found the burden too. great, 


Vor. II, 1 5 and 
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But this incanvenience did not come upon the Romans all at once, but 


| ſtep by ſtep, and like moſt other evils, by degrees: for, after they had 


conquered Aſia and Africa, and reduced by much the greater part of 
Greece into ſubjection to them, they began to grow too ſecure and negli- 
gent of their liberties, as they thought they had nothing to apprehend 
from any other quarter. To this fatal ſecurity on the one hand, and the 
weakneſs of their enemies on the other, it was owing, that in diſpoſing 
of the Conſulſhip, and other honours, they no longer had ſo much re- 
gard to merit and capacity, as to private favour, and advancing ſuch men 
ta theſe dignities, as were better verſed in the arts of treating, and of 
canvaſſing votes at an election, than in thoſe of conquering an enemy. 
From this, they afterwards proceeded to prefer thoſe that were the 
richeſt and moſt powerful: ſo that through the defect of the original 
Inſtitution, all good and virtuous men were totally excluded from any 
ſhare in the Adminiſtration. 

In the other caſe, that is, in making Laws, a Tribune, or any other 
Citizen, was at liberty to propoſe a new one to the people; that fo every 
one might ſpeak either for or againſt it, before it was paſſed, if he pleaſed: 
and this likewiſe was a good Inſtitution whilſt the people continued un- 
corrupt. For then it was certainly of Advantage to the State, that any 
one who thought himſelf capable of doing the public a ſervice, ſhould 
have leave to offer his propoſals : and that every other perſon ſhould be 
indulged with the privilege of declaring his opinion of them ; to the 
end, that when both ſides of the queſtion had been thoroughly exa- 
mined and diſcuſſed, the people might chuſe that which ſeemed upon 
the whole to be moſt reaſonable and convenient. But after the Citizens 
had loſt their virtue, this Inſtitution alſo was attended with very bad 
conſequences, becauſe none but great and powerful men were then al- 
lowed to propoſe any law to the people; of which they made ſo ill an 
uſe, that they ſeldom propoſed any thing, but what contributed more 
to eſtabliſh and augment their own power and private intereſt, than to 
benefit the public: and what was ſtill worſe, the people were become ſo 
abject and corrupt, that no-body durft oppoſe theſe innovators: fo that 
being either deceived by their artifices, or over-awed by their power, 
they were forced to conſent to their own ruin. 

In order therefore to have preſerved the liberties of Rome, even after 
it became ſo corrupt, it was neceſſary, as they made new laws, to have 
altered the fandamental Inſtitutions. alſo:. for good men and bad ones 
are to be governed in a very different manner, and where the matter is 


and procured perpetual exemptions, which remain to this day.” —How differently 
do we value this Right at preſent, when no price is thought too great for the purchaſe of 
a Borough ; and no Family, how ancient or honourable ſoever, is of any conſequence, 
but in proportion to theſe. modern poſſeſſions? | 


not 
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. not the ſame, the forms ought to be varied. But ſince theſe Inſtitutions 
muſt be altered, either all at once, as ſoon as their inconvenience is ge- 
nerally acknowledged ; or by little and little, before it is obvious to every 


| Z one; I ſay that it is hardly poſſible to do either for to alter them by 
degrees, the wiſdom of ſome provident and ſagacious Citizen is requiſite, 


© who can foreſee the danger at a diſtance, and warn the people of it 
before it happens. Perhaps, however, ſuch a man may never be born 
in a particular State ; and if there ſhould, he may not be able to con- 
vince others of the expediency of what he himſelf finds neceſſary: for 
when men have been long accuſtomed to any way of life, it is no eaſy 
matter to introduce a change amongſt them; eſpecially if they do not 
immediately ſee the evil that is apprehended with their own eyes, but 
are to be wrought upon by arguments and probable conjectures.— As for 


altering theſe Inſtitutions all at once, when every body perceives they 


are no longer of any ſervice, but far otherwiſe ; I ſay that it is much 
more eaſy to find out the inconvenience than to remedy it: becauſe this 
cannot be done by ordinary means, when thoſe very means themſelves 
have loſt their efficacy, and would even contribute to a contrary end. 
Recourſe therefore muſt neceſſarily be had to extraordinary means, ſuch 
as force and arms: for a man cannot new model a State as he pleaſes, 


1 except he firſt ſeizes upon the government, and takes it wholly into his 


don hands, Now as one muſt be ſuppoſed to be a good man who is 
= deſirous to reform a State; and another a bad man, who makes uſe of 
violence to get the government of it entirely into his hands; it very ſel- 
dm happens that an honeſt man will avail himſelf of forcible and inju- 
> rious methods to become abſolute, be his intentions ever ſo upright ; or 


1 that a wicked man, when he has made himſelf ſo, will ever do any 
good, or employ that authority well, which he has done ſo much evil 
co acquire. 


From what has been ſaid, it will appear how difficult, or rather im- 


| : poſſible it is, either to maintain liberty, or to re-eſtabliſh it, if loſt, in any 


State, when the people are become corrupt: but if any means could be 
= found out to effect either, I ſhould think it muſt be by reducing it 
® nearer the ſtandard of a monarchical than of a popular Government; 
that ſo the inſolence of ſuch as could not be kept within proper bounds 


dy laws, might be effectually curbed by the power of a Magiſtrate, 


& whoſe authority ſhould in ſome meaſure reſemble that of a King: and 


2 5 to attempt a reformation any other way, would be an undertaking that 
muſt prove either vain and fruitleſs, or attended with great violence and 
XX cruelty. For if Cleomenes ſucceeded, as I have ſaid before, by cauſing 


3 all the Ephori to be killed, in order to take the Government wholly upon 
9 himſelf if Romulus put his Brother Remus, and Titus Tatius, the Sa- 
bine, to death for the ſame purpoſe, and afterwards made a good uſe of 

4 I 2 their 


$9 
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their power; it muſt be obſerved, that the Subjects of neither State 
were corrupted to ſuch a degree as thoſe of whom we have been ſpeak. 
-ing in this Chapter : and therefore they were both enabled to effect what 
they undertook, and to put a good face upon it too when they had done. 


C HAP. XIX. 


When a good foundation is once laid, if a weak Prince ſhould ſucceed 
an able one, he may ſupport himſelf in the Government: but if one 


weak Prince ſhould ſucceed another, it is impoſſible to maintain any 
State. | 


FTF we conſider the abilities and conduct of Romulus, Numa, and 
11 Tullus Hoſtilius, the three firſt Kings of Rome, we ſhall find it was 
extremely fortunate for that City that its firſt King was cou- 
rageous and warlike, the ſecond pacific and devout, and the third of 
the ſame ſtamp with Romulus again, more inclined to war than peace. 
For if a Prince was neceſſary, after the firſt Inſtitution of Government 
there, who ſhould civilize and form the people to the duties of Society, 
it was no leſs neceflary that he ſhould be ſucceeded by another, who 
ſhould be animated with the ſame valour and martial ſpirit that Romu- 
lus was; otherwiſe the Citizens would have become effeminate, and the 
City fallen a prey to its neighbours. 

From hence we may obſerve, that if a Prince who is not altogether 
ſo valiant and enterprizing as another whom he happens to ſucceed, 
the State may ſtill be ſupported by the merits of his Predeceſſor, and 
he may enjoy the fruit of his labours : but if it comes to paſs that 


either he himſelf lives a long time, or is not ſucceeded by another of 


the ſame turn with the firſt, the State muſt of courſe be ruined. On 
the contrary, if a martial and courageous Prince ſucceeds another ſuch 
a one, very great things are commonly effected, and ſuch as immorta- 
lize their names. David without doubt diſtinguiſhed himſelf no leſs by 
feats of arms, than by his piety and wiſdom : and ſuch was the effect 
of them, that after he had ſubdued all his enemies, he left his King- 
dom in peace to his Son Solomon, who was enabled to ſupport it at 
all times by the arts of peace only, and reigned happily all his life; 
which was wholly owing to the virtues of his Father. But it happened 
otherwiſe to Rehoboam, who inheriting neither the valour of his 
Grandfather, nor the wiſdom of his Father, hardly was able to keep 
poſſeſſion of a Sixth part of his Kingdom. Bajazet II. Sultan of the 
Turks, though naturally more inclined to peace than war, ill 
maintaned the acquiſitions that had been made by his father — 

ö who, 
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who, like David, having conquered all the neighbouring States, left 
a large Empire to his Son, and ſo well eſtabliſhed by his valour, that 
it might eaſily be preſerved firm and entire during his life, by pacific 
meaſures alone. Nevertheleſs, if Bajazet's Son Selim, the preſent 
Grand Seignor, had not been more like his Grandfather than his Father, 
that Empire muſt have been ruined ; but as it happens, he ſeems more 
likely to excel his Grandfather than to fall ſhort of him. 

From theſe examples we may ſee that a weak and puſillanimous 
Prince may ſupport himſelf, provided he ſucceeds a warlike and 
enterpriſing one : but if one weak Prince immediately ſucceeds another, 
it is impoſſible any Government ſhould ſubſiſt ; except, like France, it 
be ſupported by virtue of its ancient laws and fundamental conſtitutions. 
By weak Princes, I mean thoſe that are not given to arms; and ſhall 
conclude this diſcourſe with obſerving that the tranquillity of Numa's 
reign, which laſted many years, was owing to the warlike Spirit of 
Romulus; which being revived in Tullus Hoſtilius, the third. King, 
procured, him the ſame degree of reputation. Tullus was ſucceeded 
by Ancus Martius, a Prince of ſuch a diſpoſition that he knew how to 
ſupport the State either by the arts of peace or war [a]. In the 
beginning of his reign he was inclined to pacific meaſures; but when 
he perceived that his neighbours judged from thence, that he was 


[n] It muſt be owned that Machiavel has given us a curious Analyſis, or Inveſtigation 
of the firſt Principles of the Roman Government, according to the account he 
receives of their polity from the Hiſtorian he comments upon. But if the Hiſtory of 
the Seven Kings of Rome reſts upon no better a foundation than that of the Seven 
Champions of Chriſtendom, as ſome authors of great reputation have not ſcrupled to 
aſſert, then all that has been ſaid by ſo many writers concerning the remarkable good 
fortune of Rome, in having. ſo many ſucceeding Princes of ſuch particular diſpoſitions 
as were exactly ſuited to the times, and abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of an 
infant State, muſt ſtand for nothing: Livy's Hiſtory itſelf muſt then be looked upon in 
no other light than that of a Romance, or @ well invented flam,. and conſequently the 
magnificent Superſtructure which the Florentine has erected upon it, of courſe fall to 
the ground. What pity it is that ſuch great and generous actions, and ſuch noble 
ſpeeches as we meet with in almoſt every page of that Hiſtorian ; clothed with ſo many 
brilliant. circumſtances, and related in ſo lively a manner, that one would be apt to 

= and ſpoken himſelf, or at leaſt had 
them from ſomebody elfe that did, ſhould, after al}, prove not to have one word of truth 


in them, but to be cooked up only. for perſons that probably never: exiſted! What a 


ſhame that ſuch Fathers of Hi/tory, as they are ſometimes. called, ſhould more juſtly 
deſerve the name of the Fathers of lies ! But ſuch is the frivolity (if I may be indulged 
that word) of all Hiſtory, eſpecially of thoſe that are moſt ſolemn, and appear moſt 
ſpecious and plauſible. A mortifying confideration indeed! who can forbear ſhaking 
his head, and crying: out with the Poet, 


O Curas hominum, & quantum in rebus inane ! 
Or rather with the Italians, | 
Se non t vero, e ben trovato? 


effeminate, 
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effeminate, and made little account of him, he thought it neceſſary for 
the preſervation of his Kingdom, to convince them of the contrary, by 
following the ſteps of Romulus rather than of Numa. Let it be 
obſerved therefore by all Princes, that thoſe, who imitate Numa, may 
chance either to keep or loſe their dominions, according to the difference 
of the times and circumſtances of things: but ſuch as follow the 
example of Romulus, and arm themſelves like him, with prudence 
and valour, will be able to maintain their State in all times and 
circumſtances ; except they are overpowered by ſome extraordinary 
and irreſiſtible force. It may then be looked upon as a certain 
thing, that if the third King of Rome had not been a warlike Prince, 
and one that knew how to retrieve the declining reputation of that 
State by dint of arms, it never could (or with very great difficulty at 
leaſt) have acquired ſuch a degree of ſtrength -and firmneſs, nor have 
effected the prodigious things it afterwards did. It muſt be owned 
however, that whilſt it continued under a Monarchial Government, 
it was liable to the double danger of being ruined either by the 
weakneſs of one Prince, or the ferocity and tyranny of another. 


CHAP. XX. 


That if one martial Prince ſucceeds another, they may do very great 
things : and that as well governed Republics muſt of neceſſity have vir- 
tuous men to conduct them, their conqueſts and acquiſitions will be pro- 

portionable to their virtue. 


FTER the Romans had aboliſbed Monarchy, they were no 

longer expoſed to the dangers abovementioned, which they had 

been ſubject to before under every King, whether he was pacific and 
gentle, or fierce and warlike. For the Sovereign power was veſted in 
Conſuls, who arrived at that dignity, neither by right of ſucceſſion or 
inheritance, hor by fraud or violence of any kind; but by the free 
ſuffrages of their fellow-citizens, and therefore were always perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed merit and valour. So that the State, availing itſelf of a 
long ſucceſſion of virtuous men, arrived at its higheſt pitch of grandeur 
the fame number of years that it had been governed by kings. And 


no wonder, when we fee that even two ſuch Princes (one ſucceeding the 
other) are ſufficient to conquer the world; as Philip of Macedon, and 
his Son Alexander did. If this was poſſible in a Monarchy, ſurely it 
is much more fo in a Republic, which has it in its power to elect not 
only two, but an infinite number of ſuch men in a continual and unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion to one another: ſo that a ſucceſſion of this kind 
may 


a 1 Chap. XXI. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY, 
may eaſily be eſtabliſhed and kept up in a well governed Common- 
= wealth [0]. 


CHAP. XXL. 


= Thoſe Princes and Republics are highly to be blamed that have not troops 
4 of their own | p). 


F any Princes or Republics in theſe times have not forces of their 


upon occaſion, they ought to take the ſhame to themſelves: ſince 
it is plain; from the example of Tullus Hoſtilius, that ſuch a defect 
is not owing to any want of men that are fit to bear arms, but to their 

= own fault in neglecting to inure their ſubjects to the exerciſe of them. 
For, when Tullus fucceeded to the Kingdom, the Romans having 
been forty years in peace, he could not find a man in his dominions 
= who had ever been a Soldier. Nevertheleſs, as he determined at laſt 
to engage in a war, he wiſely reſolved not to employ either the Sam- 
nites, or Tuſcans, or any othgr Mercenaries, but to avail himſelf of 
his own Subjects: and ſuch were his military abilities, that he ſoon 
made them excellent ſoldiers. And, it is moſt certain, that if there 
are not ſoldiers, wherever there are men enow, it is entirely to be im- 
puted either to the negligence or incapacity of the Government, and 
not to any defect in nature, or peculiarity in the Country where they 
live; of which we have a very recent proof: for every body knows, 
that when the King of England invaded France a little while ago, he 
had not a man in his army who was not his own Subject; yet though 
that nation had not been at war for the ſpace of thirty years before, nor 
was there either an officer or private man in thoſe troops, who had ever 
ſeen the face of an enemy ; yet they were not afraid to make a deſcent 
upon a Kingdom, where there were ſo many experienced Generals 
and ſuch numbers of well diſciplined forces, who had ſerved for many 
years together in the Italian wars. This was wholly owing to the 
wiſdom of the Prince, and the good order and military exerciſe kept 
up in that Kingdom : where they never ceaſe to diſcipline their troops 
and make them ready for war, even in time of the moſt profound 


Le] A Commonwealth may certainly boaſt one advantage, which hereditary King- 
4 doms have not. In Commonwealths, the Sovereign is neither too young nor too old, 


not that happineſs : they experience at one time the diſorders of a minority, at another, 
the wild heat of youthful blood, and at another, the tardineſs and weight of declining years. 
Lo] See the 12th, 13th and 14th Chapters of the Prince, 
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and has neither the infirmities of childhood, nor thoſe of old age. But Kingdoms have 
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peace [9]. After Pelopidas and Epaminondas had reſcued their coun- 
trymen, the Thebans, out of the ſubjection they were under to the 
Spartans, and ſaw they were become abject and ſpiritleſs by a long 
courſe of ſervitude ; yet, ſuch were the abilities and courage of thoſe 
two chiefs, that they ſoon re-eſtabliſhed military diſcipline amongſt 
that people, and revived their ancient valour to ſuch a degree, that 
they not only marched boldly into the field againſt the Spartan army, 
but utterly- defeated it. Upon which, the hiſtorian that relates this, 
remarks, that it was plainly ſeen from the conduct of theſe two Gene- 
rals, that Soldiers were not born at Sparta alone, but were ſoon to be 
raiſed in every country where there were men, provided any one could be 


found that would 'be at the pains of diſciplining and traming them up 


to arms. The juſtneſs of which remark is fully confirmed by the exam- 
ple of Tullus Hoſtilius, who preſently made excellent Soldiers of a 
raw multitude; as is well obſerved and expreſſed by Virgil in the 
following lines, 


Reſideſque movebit | 
Tullus in arma viros, & jam deſueta triumphis a 
Agmina, &c. En. VI. 813. 

Him Tullus next in dignity ſucceeds, 

An active Prince, and prone to martial deeds. 

He ſhall his troops for glorious fields prepare, 
Diſus d to toils and triumphs of the war. 


DRYDEN. 


of] Upon this paſſage, the Author of the Efimate, &c. ſays as follows, Vol, II. 
vii. If the Principles maintained in this work be true, the defect of valour in a 
4 national Militia, will not lie amongſt the private men, but the Officers. And in- 
« deed, who can ſeriouſly believe that thoſe Gentlemen that find the attendance upon a 
< Quarter Seſſions for the ſervice of their Country, too ſevere a burden of duty upon 
< their enervated bodies and minds, will vigorouſly undertake and go through the dan- 
ce gers and fatigues of warlike Service? It muſt therefore be expected, as a certaih event, 
« that a Militia will, on its firſt inſtitution, and for a long time be uſeleſs. But this is 
« not ſaid with a view to diſcourage the Eſtabliſhment, but only to prevent groundleſs 
< expectations, which being diſappointed in the firſt raiſing of the Militia, might lead 
te the nation into a belief, that the inſtitution could never be uſeful. This, therefore, 
« js. no reaſon why a Militia ſhould not be ſet on foot, but rather a reaſon for its 
<« ſpeedy eftabliſhment : becauſe the continued exerciſe of a Militia, if undertaken with 
ce that vigour and. ſerious intention which it deſerves, is pechaps the moſt promiſing 
« means of rekindling by flow degrees the military Spirit amongſt us. As a rational 
« encouragement to the hopes of the nation, let us caſt our eyes back upon former times, 
and hear the judgment of a . foreigner.” He then quotes this paſſage from Ma- 
chiavel.— The King of England abovementioned was Henry VII. 
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chapixxll. THE*FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 


F * 
2 7 
1. 


What is to be obſerved from the Combat betwixt the three Horatii of Rome, 
Len and the three Curiatii of ' Alba. 


; V the articles of a convention betwixt Tullus Hoſtilius King of 
Rome, and Mettius Dictator of Alba, who had been at war toge- 
ther, it was agreed, that three of each ſide ſhould decide the quarrel 
in a Combat; and that if the three Romans got the better of the 
three Albans, the latter State ſhould: become ſubject to the former, and 
contrarywiſe. For which purpoſe, three brothers of the Horatian 
family being appointed by the Romans, and three brothers of the Curi- 
atian by the Albans, as their Champions, to end the diſpute; it hap- 
pened that all three on the Alban ſide were killed, and only one on 
the Roman was left alive. But the ſurviving Horatian returning in 
triumph to Rome, with the ſpoils of his Antagoniſts upon his back, 
amongſt which was a cloke that had been curiouſly wrought by his own 
Siſter, who was eſpouſed to one of the Curiatii; and chancing to meet 
that Siſter. in his way back to the City, ſhe could not help burſting into 
tears at the death of her lover, which provoked him to ſuch a degree, that 
he immediately killed her. For this fact, however, he; was brought to a 
trial; but acquitted after long debate: and at laſt, more through the 
interceſſion of his father, than any conſideration of his own merit [7]. 
From hence, there are three things to be obſerved. In the firſt place, 
that no State ought to ſtake its all- upon a part of its forces only: in 
the next, that in a well ordered government deſerts, and offences are not 
balanced againſt each other: and laſtly, that it is imprudent to enter 
into any engage ments, where the performance of them is, or ought to be 
doubted of. For liberty is a thing of ſuch importance to every State, that no 
one can reaſonably imagine, that either of the two abovementioned would 
long have continued quiet after they had been reduced into ſubjection to 
another power, by the ill ſucceſs only of three of their own ſubjects. 
This plainly appears from the ſubſequent conduct of Mettius, who, 
though he acknowledged himſelf ſubdued after the Horatii had got 


the better of the Curiatii, and promiſed obedience to Tullus as his 


Sovereign; yet, in the firſt expedition which the Romans afterwards 
undertook againſt the Veientes, he ſhewed, that he regretted the 
loſs he had ſuſtained by fo raſh a covenant as he had lately made, 


ſr] Livy, Lib. I. Cap. xxvi. 
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and would have deceived Tullus, if he could. But as I have elſe- 


where diſcuſſed this a more at large [/ J. I ſhall only ſpeak of the 
two firſt in the two following „— 


CHAP. XXIII. 


That a State ought not to venture its all upon a part of its forces only : 
am which mn it is N of great olle fo A paſſes 


E ſurely can never be thought a wiſe man who riſqoes: his whole 
yg d without exerting all his ſtrength at the ſame time. 
And yet, this has been done at various times and in different manners. 
As firſt, by acting like Tullus Hoſtilius and Mettius, when they com- 
mitted the while fortune and happineſs of themſelves, their Country, 
and of fo many brave men as each of them had in their reſpective 
armies, to the valour and fortune of three of their ſubjects alone, who 
were but a very trifling part of their ſtrength indeed : not confidering 
that by ſuch a manner of proceeding, all the pains which their Anceſ- 
tors had taken, in founding and forming thoſe States, to eſtabliſh liberty 
upon the firmeſt bottom, and to enable their Succeſſors to defend it, 
were rendered vain and ineffectual, by putting it in the power of fo 
few to loſe it: which was certainly an act of extreme raſhneſs and 
imprudence. 

Thoſe likewiſe are guilty of the ſame error, who, upon the approach 
of an Enemy, riſque all upon the defence of certain paſſes and ſtrong 
holds: for this is almoſt always a very dangerous ſtep, except it can be 
conveniently done with all their force ; in which cafe, without doubt, 
ſuch a courſe ought to be taken: but if thoſe places are either fo rough 


or ſo ſtrait that they can neither ſupport nor contain all their forces, 
it may prove of fatal conſequence. What induces me to think ſo is, 


the example of ſuch as having been invaded by a powerful enemy, 
though their country was ſurrounded with ' mountains, never offered to 
make any ſtand againſt them in the upon thoſe mountains, but 
always either advanced to meet them, or waited for them in ſome ſuch 
plain and open part of the country nearer home, as they thought would 
beſt ſuit their purpoſe. The reaſons of which have been already 
aſſigned : for, as they could not poſt any confiderable number of men 


to guard thoſe paſſes, becauſe there would neither be provifions ſufficient 


to ſupport them long there, nor room enough to hold many ſoldiers, 
it would not be poſſible to ſuſtain a numerous army that came to attack 


[/] See the 18th Chapter of the Prince, and the 41ſt and 42d Ch of the third 
book of theſe diſcourſes. 
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2 them : and that an enemy may do with as many as they pleaſe, becauſe 


it is not their intention to ſtay in that place, but to paſs it as ſoon as 
they can, and be gone ; whereas, a great number of the other fide 
cannot wait long for them, in thoſe barren and trait places; which 
yet, perhaps, they would find neceſſary from the uncertainty of the 


% | Enemy's arrival. So that when that paſs is abandoned, which you had 


hoped to maintain, and upon which you and your Soldiers chiefly 
depended, both your Subjects, and the reſt of your army will be fo 
diſpirited, that you will be rained without ſtriking a ſtroke, by having 
ſtaked your all upon part of your ſtrength only. 

Every one knows what difficulties Hannibal encountered, when he 
paſſed the Alps, which divide France from Lombardy, and afterwards 
thoſe mountains that ſeparate Lombardy and Tuſcany : and yet the 
Romans waited for him firſt upon the Teſino, and afterwards upon 
the plains of Arezzo, chuſing rather to venture an engagement with 
him in the field, where their army might have ſome chance to defeat 
the Enemy, than to lead it into places where it was ſure to periſh 
through want and other inconveniencies. And if we read Hiſtory 
with care and attention, we ſhall find that very few good Generals ever 
thought of defending ſuch paſles ; not only for the reaſons already 
given, but becauſe it is impoſſible to ſecure them all; both the moun- 
tains and plains baving their by-roads, as well as thoſe that are common 
and uſually frequented : and though ſtrangers, perhaps, may not know 
them, yet the people of the country are well acquainted with them, 
and always ready enough to ſhew one how to elude all oppoſition ; of 
which we had a remarkable example, no longer ago than the year 1515. 
When Francis I. King of France, had formed a deſign to invade Italy, 
in order to recover the State of Milan; the chief objection that was 
urged by ſuch as oppoſed it, was, that the Swiſs would obſtruct his 
paſſage over the mountains. But experience afterwards ſhewed the futi- 
lity of that objection : for the King turning out of the common road, 
in which the Swiſs had ſtrongly fortified two or three paſſes, and taking 
a by-way that they knew nothing of, arrived in Italy cloſe upon their 
backs, before they heard any thing of his paſſage: at which they 
were ſo diſmayed, that they quitted thoſe poſts and retired into Milan; 
where the Lombards, finding themſelves deceived in their opinion that 


* — would be ſtopped in the mountains, preſently ſubmitted 
o them. | 
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CH AP. XXIV. 


That ell governed Republics appoint proper rewards and puniſhments, 
according to'the merits or demerits of their Citizens, and never balance 
one againſt the other. 


ER great; to be ſure, was the merit of the ſurviving brother 

of the Horatii ; as he alone had conquered all the three Curiatii, 
and ſaved his Country: great likewiſe was the crime he committed 
afterwards in killing his Siſter ; at which the Romans were ſo offended, 
that they brought him to a trial for it, notwithſtanding his ſervices 
were of ſuch importance, and the ſenſe of them ſo freſh upon their 
minds. Now, this perhaps, may ſeem to thoſe that conſider the mat- 
ter but ſuperficially, a piece of the higheſt ingratitude in that people: 
but whoever weighs it more maturely, and duly reflects how neceſſary 
a thing juſtice is in every Republic, and how impartially it ought to be 
adminiſtered, will rather be apt to blame them for acquitting, than for 
having brought him to a trial. For no well governed Commonwealth 
ever cancels the demerit of its Citizens, on account of their merit ; but 
having appropriated rewards to the one, and penalties to the other; and 
having recompenſed a man for doing well ; if he afterwards does ill, 
it puniſhes him according to the nature of his fault, without any regard 


to his former good actions. Where theſe ordinances are ſtrictly obſerved, 


a State may preſerve its liberties a long time ; but where they are ne- 
glected, it will ſoon fall to ruin: for, if a man who has done his 
Country ſome fignal ſervice, ſhould expect not only to be honoured 
and rewarded for it, but to be indulged with impunity, and a privi- 
lege to commit any crime afterwards, his inſolence would ſoon grow 
inſupportable and inconſiſtent with all civil government. 


It is highly neceſſary, therefore, for the diſcouragement of bad men, 


to reward thoſe that are good, as the Romans always did : and, though 
a State ſhould be poor, and cannot afford to give any conſiderable 
reward to the higheſt degree of merit, yet it ſhould always ſhew itſelt 
grateful, and give as much as it 1s able: for any little preſent or fa- 
vour that is conferred as a reward for virtuous actions (though of the 
moſt important ſervice) will always be conſidered by the receiver as 
great and honourable. The ſtories of Horatius Cocles and Mucius 
Sczvola, are generally known ; the former of whom alone, bravely 
maintained the bridge over the Tiber, againſt the enemy, who wanted 
to paſs it, till the bridge was cut down behind him, and their paſſage 


obſtructed : and the latter went to the camp of Porſenna, King of the 
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The eighth Plan, repreſenting one Regiment only drawn up in order of battle. 
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rep xv.  THE-FIRST DECAD OF LIV. 
ruſcans, with a deſign to aſſaſſinate him; but miſtaking his man, he 


Burnt away, to ſhew the courage and reſolution of the Romans: for 
which extraordinary ſervices, each of them was rewarded with two 
acres of land [J. The example of Manlius Capitolinus is no leſs 
remarkable, who, having driven away the Gauls from before the Ca- 
pitol, which they had beſieged, was recompenſed for it by his fellow- 
citizens with a preſent of a ſmall quantity of corn; which, according 
to the neceſſity of the times, was looked upon as an honourable and 
adequate reward. But the fame Manlius, either out of envy or ambi- 
tion, afterwards endeavouring to excite {edition and tumults in the City, 
and to make himſelf too popular, was thrown headlong from the Ca- 
= pitol, which he had relieved with ſo much glory and reputation to 
= himſelf, without the leaſt regard to the merit of his former actions. 


- 
* 
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MAF. . 


* Whoever would reform the Government in a free State, ought to retain the 
ſhadow at leaſt of its ancient Cuſtoms and Inſtitutions. 


N order to reform a Government in ſuch a manner as to make it 

not only firm and permanent, but agreeable to the people, the Re- 
former ought to keep up the ſhadow and form at leaſt of its ancient 
cuſtoms and inſtitutions, that ſo the multitude may be as little aware as 
poſſible of the innovations, though the new ordinances ſhould be wholly 
different from the old ones : for the generality of mankind not penetrat- 
ing very far into things, are often amuſed with the ſhadow as much as 
the ſubſtance, and ſometimes indeed exterior appearances make a deeper 
impreſſion upon them than realities. The Romans, therefore,. being 
ſenſible of this in the infancy of their Commonwealth, and havin 
created two Conſuls inſtead of one King, thought proper to allow them 
but twelve Lictors, that ſo they might not exceed the number of 
thoſe that were wont to attend upon their Kings. Beſides, as there 
uſed to be an anniverſary Sacrifice at Rome, which could not be cele- 


L.] Machiavel ſays, 4 due flaiora di terra per ciaſcuno.“ The words of Livy are as fol- 
lows, Tum Cocles, Tiberine Pater, inquit, te ſantte precor, hæc arma & hunc militem 
” ons Aumine accipias : ita fic armatus in Tiberim deſiluit, multiſque ſuper incidenti- 
A bas 83 ad ſuos tranavit; rem auſus plus famæ habituram ad poſteros, quam 
12 wage rata erga tantam virtutem civitas fuit : ſtatua in comitio poſita z agri quantum 
Pn ue curcumaravit datum: privata quoque inter publicos honores ſtudia eminebant : 
= in magna inopia, pro domeſticis eopiis unuſquiſque ei aliquid, fraudans ſe ipſe 

Victu ſuo, contulit.” Patres C. Mucio virtutis cauſa trans Tiberim agrum dono 


7 dedere, que poſtea ſunt Mucia prata appellata.“ Liv. Lib. II. Cap. x. xiii, 
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brated 


9 Ithruſt his own hand into a fire, and held it there till it was entirely 
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POLITICAL DISCOURSES: UPON + - Book 1, 


brated by any perſon but the King . himſelf, the Romans, fearing the 
people would otherwiſe wiſh for Kings again, created an Ochoer, whom 
they called, Rex Saerificulus, or a lort of Mer of the Ceremenzes (but 
in ſu bordinatien to their Pontsfex Maximus, or High Prieſt) who was 
to preſide at that ſolemnity z by which expedient, the people were 
well ſatisfied with the manner of the Sacrifice, and did not at all repine 
at the expulſion of Kings, becauſe their ancient forms and cuſtoms ſeemed 
Rill to be kept up. 0 

This method, therefore, ought to be obſerved by any one that would 
cancel old Inſtitutions, and eſtabliſh a new and free government; tor 
mankind being naturally averſe to any alterations in their laws and cut- 
toms, care ſhould be taken that ſuch an innovation ſhould retain as 
much as polſlible the reſemblance at leaſt of their ancient conſtitution : 
and it the Magiſtrates ſhould differ from the former, either in power 
or number, or the duration of their authority, the ſame Names and 
Titles however ſhould be continued. This courſe, I tay again, muit 
be followed by thoſe that would introduce a new and ſatisfactory kind of 
government into any State, whether a Monarchy or a Republic [a]; 
but for thoſe that want to found an ablalute Government, or Tyranny, 
(as it is called by political writers) they mult make a thorough alteration 
in every thing, as we thall ſhew in the next Chapter. 


CHAP. XXVL 


That a new Prince mαν change every thing in 4 State which he bas ſorta 
upon by force 


HOEVER makes himſelf Matter of a State, and s to form 
a government that thall neichet be a tree Kingdom nor yet a Re- 
public, but altogether abſolute, will find it his ſureſt way to alter every 
thing in it from top to dottom, in order to ſapport himlelt ; eipecially 
it he perceives his foundations are weak and unſtable, as probably he 
may do, being a new Prince. That is, he miit create new Magittrates 
in every City, give them new titles, make choice of new perſons, con- 
fer new authority, advance the poor, unpoverith the rich, # the bun- 
y with good thengs, and fond the rich empiy away, xx David did when 
became a King. Beides this, he muit build new Citics, demoliſh 
the old ones, and tran{port the inhabitaats of te country from one place 
to another 2 in ſhort he muſt turn every thing in it uphde down in ſach 
C] Thus out King Edward VI. at the Reformation, leaving much of the extent 
warouched, the people were in a great meaſure ſoonet reconciled to it than perhaps e 

otherwife would have deen. | 
a man- 
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f 0 t, that no- body ſhall 
"TE rity, or privil 
3 . P lip of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, may 


g 2 

de people he conquered 
5 g 
24 


$ 9 to the ends of all civil 
dat of any 

XX Every one therefore 
private man, than to make himſelf an abiolute Prince, or rather a Ty- 


r FFF 
4 ne of 
K 
f . 


| b petty Prince he became Maſter of all Greece. But nothing ſurely can 


"= dermion, muſt of necelity be obliged 


vcreigus a hundred 


enjoy either honours, or riches, or autho- 
of any kind, but what is immediately derived from 


ſerve him for « pattern: of whom the Hiſtorians ſay, that he removed 
from one Province to another, as Shepherds 
remove their flocks ; and yet, by ing in this manner, a 


more barbarous than ſuch a conduct, nothing more ditectly oppoſite 
government, or unworthy not only of a Chriſtian, 
one who has the leaſt ſpark of humanity left in his heart. 
to abhor it, and chuſe rather to live like a 


rant, by the deſtruction of ſo many thouſand innocent people. Ne- 


vertheleſs, he that determines to tranſgteſs the bounds of virtue and mo- 
to take this courſe, in order to 
generality of mankind being neither perfectly 
pt to halt betwixt both, and take a middle 


ſecure himſelf: but the 
not wholly evil, ate a 


* way; which, if it is not altogether pernicious, will never enable them 


to do any great thing, as ſhall be ſhewa in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
That very few men can reſotve to be either perfect good, or totally bad. 


OPE Julius II. marching with an army in the year 1 505, to drive 

the Bentivogli out of Bologna, of which that family had been So- 
years; determined at the fame time to wreſt Peru- 
gia allo out of the hands of Giovanni Paolo Baglioni, who uſurped that 


State; and in ſhort to diſpofſeſs all thofe that had ſeized upon any ter- 
nitories belonging to the Church. When he arrived therefore at Peru- 


boni was there 
; N for tis defence. la this manner, proceeding with the tame 
A dnefs and im 


gia with this delign, which was well known to every one, he did not 
wait till his army came up to ſupport him, but immediately entered the 
City attended only by his train and a very lender guard, though Bag- 


in perſon with a good body of troops which he had got 


petuoſity chat he did in all other things, he put himſelf 


F ; | entirely into the hands of his enemy; whom yet he brought out of the 


ty with him, and left another Governor of his own appointment there 


do account for the revenues of that State to the Church. Upon which, 


all wiſe and confiderate men could not help being ſu prized at the teme- 


dot the Pope, and the pufillanimiry ot B.g ion: wondering how it 


come to pals, that the latter did not take the opportunity of lecur- 
mg 
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Fe 


tans, their 
| were commanded! only to preach and inſtruct: notwithſtanding which, many Chriſtian 
nations have extirpated thoſe wha were not of their perſu ith fit | 
out of mind, and done nothing but perſecute thous: the Goſpel: abſolutely forbids it. 


the compariſon is truly ſhocking, 


POLITICAL DISCOQURSEES! UPON! Bock I. 
ing his enemy, as he might have done with great reputation to himſelf, 
| when he had him fairly in his power, and of filling his coffers not only 

with the ſpoils of his Holineſs, but of his train too, in which were all 
the Cardinals with their equipages; and an immenſe. booty of treaſure 
and jewels. For it ſeemed hardly credible that he thould- be reſtrained 


by religious motives; becauſe they thought a man who had been fo 
wicked as to commit inceſt with his own Siſter, and to murder ſeveral 
of his couſins and nephews to make his way to the Sovereignty, would 
have eaſily digeſted any other ſcruple of conſcience. They concluded 
therefore, that as feœ men can reſolve to be abſolutely good, ſo it ſome- 
times happens that others cannot prevail upon themſelves to do a very 
wicked thing, even when it might be attended with ſome ſort of glory: 
for ſuch actions ſeeming to carry a certain air of magnanimity and gene- 
roſity, they know not how to ſet about them [x]. Thus Baglioni, who 
had made little account of Inceſt and Parricide, knew not how, (or to 
ſpeak more properly) had not the Spirit to attempt any thing (even when 


he had ſo juſtifiable and fair an occaſion) for which every body would 


have admired his courage, and extolled him to the ſkies: as he would 
have been the firſt that had ſhewn the Cardinals how little reſpect' thoſe 
deſerved who lived and domineered like them, by an action of ſuch 


Eclat as would effectually have extinguiſhed all infamy, and ſecured 


him againſt any future danger. 


a. 4 


[x] Mr. Bayle ſays that the Phenomena in the Hiſtory of man puzzle Philoſophers, 


as much as the Phznomena in Natural Hiſtory, and that few act according to their own 
principles. The Mahometans, according to their principles, are obliged to make uſe of 
force to deſtroy: all other Syſtems of Religion: and yet they have tolerated them for ſeve- 
ral ages. When you meet with infidels, ſays Mahomet in the ninth Chapter of the 


Alcoran, kill them, cut off their heads, or make them priſoners, and. bind them till 
they have paid their ranſom: be not afraid to perſecute them till they have laid down 
their arms, and ſubmitted to you.“ For all this, it is certain that the Saracens ſoon 


left off thoſe violent methods, and that the Greek Churches have maintained themſelves 
under the Jon of Mahomet to this day. They have their, Patriarchs, their Metropoli- 
ynods, their Diſcipline, and their Monks.—On the other hand, Chriſtians 


rſuaſion with fire and ſword, time 


+ 


* 


One may be certain that if the Chriſtians of the Weſt had borne ſway in Aſia, in the 


room of the Saracens and Turks, the leaſt traces of the Greek Church would not have 
been left at this day; and that they would not have tolerated Mahometaniſm, as the In- 


fidels have talerated Chriſtia ity there. The Reader, if he-pleaſes, may ſee much more 
to this purpoſe in the Note 4 4, under the word Mahomet I. in Bayle's Dictionary. But 


the pdob folio late bed: nt 
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CH AP. XXVIII. 


ge Whence it came to paſe that the Romans were not ſo ungrateful as the Aube- 
it oa nians to their Citizens. 


Hoever reads the hiſtories of Republics will find a ſpice of in- 
- gratitude in them all to their Citizens; but leſs of it at Rome 
than at Athens, or perhaps in any other Commonwealth. The reaſon 
of this, with regard tothoſe two States, I take to be, that the Romans 
had not ſo much cauſe to be jealous of their Citizens as the Athenians 
had. For at Rome no man ever invaded the liberty of others, from the 
expulſion of their Kings to the times of Marius and Sylla : ſo that there 
was no great occaſion for jealouſy or apprehenſion of that kind ; and 
conſequently all puniſhment was unneceſſary. But the caſe was far 
otherwiſe at Athens: for that State being deprived of its liberty by Piſiſ- 
tratus, when it was in its moſt flouriſhing condition, under a pretence of 
advancing it to a ſtill higher pitch; as ſoon as the Citizens recovered it, 
and began to reflect upon the bitterneſs of their ſufferings, whilſt they 
were ſubject to a tyrannical government, they gave a full looſe to their 
revenge, and puniſhed not only real faults in their Citizens, but even the 
leaſt ſhadow or appearance of them; for which many excellent men 
were put to death, and many baniſhed ; and from hence aroſe the cuſ- 
tom of Oſtraciſm [y], and many other ſorts of rigorous puniſhments, 
which were inflicted from time to time upon the moſt conſiderable of 
their Subjects. Very juſt therefore is the obſervation of ſome writers 
upon government, that thoſe who have recovered their liberties, always 


bite ſharper than others who have only preſerved: them [Z]. 


Theſe 


[ y] See the Notes upon the fourth Book of the Hiſtory of Florence. 
[z] There are two Letters preſerved in Laertius, which ſhew the ſenſe the Athenians- 
had of their Sufferings under Piſiſtratus; the firſt runs thus. Epimenides to Solon. — 
<* Be of good comfort, my friend; for if Piſiſtratus was Ruler of Athenians inured to ſer- 
IX © vitude and void of diſcipline, his Government perhaps might be perpetual. Thoſe 
= © however that are now in ſubjection to him, are not men of baſe minds, but ſuch as be- 
ing mindful of Solon's inſtructions are aſhamed of their bondage, and will not bear his 
** tyranny long. But though Piſiſtratus ſhould make himſelf Mafter of the State, I 
hope, it will not deſcend to his children: for it is hard for free perſons, brought up un- 
der excellent Laws, to ſuffer bondage. As for you, do not wander about, but haſten 
do me in Crete; where no Tyrant will be troubleſome to you. If in travelling up and 
8 4 down, you ſhould chance to meet with any of his friends, I fear, they will do you a 
=. miſchief, — This ſeems to be in anſwer to the following Epiſtle to Epimenides.— 
=. Solon to Epimenides.—Neither are my Laws likely to be of any ſervice to the Athe- 
„ 2405, nor have you advantaged the City by Luſtration. For Divine Rites and Law- 
=—_ | * alone cannot benefit States ; it is of great conſequence of what mind thoſe are- 
if 01. II. | E e ho 


—— — 


— 
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| Theſe things then being duly conſidered, there will appear no great 
reaſon either to-condemn the conduct of the Athenians in this point, or 
to applaud that of the Romans; ſince the former were neceſſitated to 
act as they did, by various exigencies and accidents which happened in 
their State. For whoever examines the matter to the bottom, may be 
convinced, that if the Romans had once been deprived of their liberties 
as the Athenians were, they would neither have been leſs jealous of them 
afterwards, nor more merciful in puniſhing their Citizens than the 
others: of which we may be aſſured from what happened after the ex- 


pulſion of the Kings to Collatinus and P. Valerius; the former of whom 1 1 


(though he had been very active in aſſerting the liberties of his Country) 
was ſent into exile upon no other account, but becauſe he bore the name 
of Tarquin: and the latter very narrowly eſcaped the ſame puniſhment, 
only for having built a houſe upon Mount Czlius ; from whence it was 
apprehended that he had ſome defign upon the liberties of the Public, 
One may naturally conclude therefore, that if the Romans were 10 


ſuſpicious and ſevere in theſe two examples, they would have been as 


ungrateful to their Citizens as ever the Athenians were, had they been 
injured by them in like manner. before their Empire was firmly eſta- 
bliſhed. But that we may have no occaſion to return to this Subject 
hereafter, it ſhall be more thoroughly diſcuſſed in the next Chapter. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


who lead the common people. Divine Rites and Laws are profitable if well directed: 
if ill, they are of no ſervice, Neither are thoſe Laws which I gave in any better con- 
dition; thoſe perſons who had the care of the Commonwealth not preventing Piſiſtratus 
from making himſelf a Tyrant, and thereby mortally wounding it, which they would 
not believe when I foretold it. The Athenians chole rather to give credit to his flatte- 
<< ries, than to me who told them the truth. They ſaid I was mad. Laying down my 
© arms therefore before the Citadel, I declared that I was wiſer than thoſe who could: not 
<< ſee that Piſiſtratus was aiming at Tyranny; and more reſolute than ſuch as durſt not aſ- 
s ſert the liberty of their Country. At laſt I left my Country with this farewel. < 0 
„ my Country! behold Solon ready to aſſiſt thee in word or deed. But I am thought 
„mad, it ſeems. I am forced therefore to abandon thee, though I love all my Country- 
* men, but Piſiſtratus. Let them be his friends, if they like it.” For you know, my 
* Friend, by what artifice he obtained the Government. He begun with flattering the 
* common people : and then wounding himſelf, he came to Eliza, pretending he had re- 
< ceived thoſe wounds from his Enemies, and defired a guard of four hundred young men 
* armed with halberds; which they, paying no regard to my remonſtrances, ſimply granted 
c him. After this he diſſolved the popular Government. I endeavoured to have reſcue! 
the poor people from mercenary ſervitude ; but they are now all ſlaves to Piſiſtratus.' 
Laert. in vitd Solonis. 
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CH Ap. XXIX. 
Whether a Prince or a Commonwealth be generally the more ungrateful. 


Neratitude uſually proceeds either from avarice or ſuſpicion: for when 
a Prince or a Republic ſends a General upon ſome important Ex- 


5 pedition, and he executes it with great honour to himſelf, and reputa- 
tion to thoſe that employed him, they certainly ought to reward him 


for it: but if, inſtead of doing that, they either caſhier or diſgrace him 


boy ; to ſave the expence of a reward, their ingratitude is inexcuſable, and 
will leave a ſtain behind it that can never be wiped out. Too many 


Princes however are guilty of this vice; for as Tacitus ſays, Proclivius 


b | eft injuria quam beneficto vicem exolvere; quia gratia onert, ultio in 


- 
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whom they are too much obliged, © 


gueftu habetur. *©* Men are naturally more apt to return an injury, than 


© © to requite a ſervice; becauſe revenge is ſweet, and ſometimes attended 


« with advantage ; but it is thought troubleſome and expenſive to diſcharge 


4 « obligattons” [a]. But when ſuch a General is not rewarded ; or (to 


ſpeak 


[a] Dion Caſſius, in giving a detail of Caligula's crimes, takes notice of his ingrati- 
tude to Macro and his wife Ennia, whom he had reduced to the hard neceſſity of diſ- 
patching themſelves ; though one of them had been his Miftreſs, and it was owing to the 
other that he mounted the throne without any Collegue. He did not content himſelf 
with this, however, but baſely traduced Macro's character after he was dead, and even 
reproached his memory with crimes, the diſgrace of which reflected chiefly upon himſelf ; 


for he declared that Macro had been his Pimp. As Macro, whilſt he was Miniſter to 
**X Tiberius, had more than once ſaved Caligula's life, he took upon him to give him. his 
"XX advice with much freedom, correCting the faults of an Emperor whom he had created, 

and inſtructing him in the Duties that would tend to his glory and reputation, But Ca- 


ligula deſpiſed his precepts, and boaſted that he had no occaſion for ſuch a Tutor. In 


7 7 this manner Macro drew his hatred upon him to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to get rid 
of him, and ſought only for a plauſible pretence, which at laſt he thought he had hit 
upon; accuſing him of ſaying every where, Caligula is the work of my hands; he is 


my creature as much as if I had begot him. It was owing to my intreaties that the 


| © intended orders of Tiberius to put him to death were three different times prevented, It 
= © was owing to me that he ſucceeded alone to the Government after the death of that 


* Prince.” Macro lived but a little while after this, and his whole family was extir- 


bated at the ſame time.—There were three things then that concurred to Macro's ruin, 
any one of which was ſufficient to have effected it. He had ſaved Caligula's life, and 


procured him the Empire of the world ; he boaſted of this, and took the liberty of repre- 
hending his conduct. There are "ay few men in great power, that can love thoſe to 
eneficia eo uſque læta ſunt (ſays Tacitus, Annal. 


« Lib. 1 


Cap. xviii.) dum videntur exſolvi poſſe : ubi multum antevenère, pro gratia 


| ; „ odium redditur,” A ſaying which was applied to the cold reception Monſieur du Pleſ- 
ſis Mornai met with from Henry IV. of France. See his Life, p. 257. One ſeldom ſees 


that thoſe who have raiſed a private perſon to a throne long enjoy his good graces : they 
become hateful to him, either becauſe one has an averſion to men who think they have a 


right to demand every thing ; or becauſe they boaſt too much of their good offices, and 
i complain 
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ſpeak more properly) when he is diſgraced, not out of motives of ava. 


rice, but ſuſpicion, then his Maſter, whether a Prince or a Republic, i: 
in ſome meaſure excuſable. Many inſtances, and reaſons too indeed, 
complain that they are not ſufficiently .rewarded for them, But ſuch in general is the Fi 


nature of mankind. Caligula therefore, one of the bafeft and moſt vicious of all Prince, 
could not long bear with a Benefactor, who ſet forth the important ſervices he had done 


him in the ſtrongeſt light, and took the freedom of giving him advice as a Tutor. In the 


ſame manner Abdalla, ſurnamed Motaſeb Billah, who drove the Aglabites out of Africa, 4 


and placed one of the family of Ali, named Obeidallah, upon the throne, was ſerved by 


that Prince; for he ſoon after put him to death: and this act of royal ingratitude has 
ſometimes been practiſed in other Countries that boaſt of greater humanity than Africa, 
Thus Lord Stanley was requited by our Henry VII. The Duke of Buckingham by Richari 7 
III. The Earl of Warwick by Edward IV. and the Piercies by Henry IV. But it is ſom. 


times dearly paid for. The Services which Kings cannot repay,” ſays Father Or:ar;, 


in his Revolutions of England, tom. II. p. 296, and the following; under the year 1464 


„commonly make them ungrateful. A man who has done a great deal for them, ſeems © 
* to have a right to aſk a great deal; and whoever has a right to claim all, is trouble. © 


© ſome, even when he demands nothing. Edward IV. was indebted to the Earl of War. 
„wick for his Crown: this was a ſervice beyond all requital ; and being attended alſo 


with many other great exploits, had gained the Earl infinite reputation amongſt the 
<< people. The King in ſhort grew jealous of him, and ſuſpecting his Subjects would | 


<< compare him with the Earl, in the ſame manner that Saul was compared with David, 


© began to be afraid, leſt they ſhould fay in England, as formerly in Iſrael, Saul has flair 
«* his thouſands, and David his ten thouſands.” This was the firſt cauſe of diſcontent, the 


Earl was not rewarded as he thought he deſerved, and he perceived the King looked upon 


him with a jealous eye; for it is impoſſible that a Prince who envies the glory of one of 


his Subjects, ſhould not diſoblige him ſeveral ways. The ſecond cauſe of diſguſt was, 4 


the Earl's being ſent Ambaſſador to negociate his Maſter's marriage with Bonne of Savoy, 


Siſter to the Queen of France. This marriage was agreed upon, and nothing more | 


waited for but the return of an Ambaſlador, whom the King of France had ſent to have 


the treaty ſigned by Edward, when it came to be known that the King of England hade 
Knight” widow. ** All that nation, ſays the above cited Author,” beheld * 3 


married a | 
* this match with the utmoſt indignation : but nobody was ſo much chagrined at it as 
„the Earl of Warwick, who made no doubt but the King did it to expoſe and make 


him ridiculous to all Europe, by ſending him to demand a great Princeſs, and after- 
ane „ But King Edward's behaviour 
< to him, after his return to London, exaſperated him to the laſt degree. He was in 


% wards marrying a private 


„ hopes, however, that his Majeſty would endeavour to mitigate his vexation by good 
words, or ſome lame excuſe at = but he was fo far from making any Apology, that 
<< he treated him with ſuch a degree of haughtineſs, that a man leſs ſtomachful than the 
„Earl could hardly have helped reſenting it: and to complete his mortification, he heard 


“e that the King had attempted to debauch his Niece, or, as others ſay, his Siſter ; and 


4 would have taken a Miſtreſs out of his family, whilſt he thought fit to take a wife 


< out of another.” The Earl therefore, with a heart full of revenge, determined to 


reſtore Henry VI. to the throne, and ſucceeded in his wt: Thus he ſported with te 2 


Crown; he deprived Henry VI. of it to give it to Edwar 


and then took it again from 


him to return it to Henry. He had credit enough to have raiſed himſelf to the throne, oh 
but he thought it more glorious to make Kings than to reign himſelf : for ſuch was te 


turn of his ambition, that it inclined him not to reign, but to govern thoſe that reignec. 
This ſort of behaviour has been ſo common both in Princes and Subjects, that moit 


Hiſtorians, as well as other Writers, take notice of it: from whom numberleſs examples 
might be quoted, if neceſſary. But Machiavel himſelf cites ſeveral in this Chapter. See 
alſo Chap. III. of the Prince at the end: and the Note upon Franciſco Spinela, Hiſt, Flot. | 


B. V. not far from the beginning. 
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might be deduced from Hiſtory to evince the truth and neceſſity of this. 
For a General, who by his valour has extended his Maſter's dominions, 
extirminated his enemies, enriched his Soldiers, and acquired great glory 
himſelf, muſt neceſſarily conciliate the affections both of the army and 
his other fellow ſubjects to himſelf in ſuch a manner, that his Services 
will be apt to excite jealouſy in the Prince that employ'd him : and 
fince mankind are naturally ambitious as well as jealous, and apt to aſ- 
pire to ſtill greater power, it is almoſt impoſſible, when ſuch a General 
is become elated with his ſucceſſes, and his Prince has begun to grow 
ſuſpicious of him upon that account, that the jealouſy of the latter 
ſhould not be ſtill more enflamed either by ſome inſolent ſpeech or ac- 
tion in the former. The Prince therefore ſeems to be under a neceſſity 
of ſecuring himſelf againſt his General, either by putting him to death, 
or by taking away his command, or by leſſening the reputation and in- 
fluence he has acquired in the army and amongſt his other countrymen, 
by induſtriouſly infinuating that his ſucceſs was not owing to his valour 
or good conduct, but to accident, or the puſillanimity of the enemy, or 
the ſuperior abilities of his other Commanders. 

When Veſpaſian was ſaluted Emperor by the forces which he com- 
manded in Judea, Antonius Primus being at the head of an army in 
Illyria, declared for him there alſo, and marching into Italy againſt Vi- 
tellius who then was the reigning Emperor, he defeated him twice, and 
got poſſeſſion of Rome: ſo that Mucian, who had been ſent by Veſpa- 
ſian for the ſame purpoſe, found every thing ſettled, and all difficulties 
already ſurmounted by the expedition and valour of Antonius. But 
obſerve how Antonius was rewarded for his pains: in the firſt place, 
Mucian deprived him of all command in the army, and reduced him 
by degrees to live in a very private condition, without the leaſt power 


odr authority of any kind at Rome : upon which, he went to make his 
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complaints to Veſpaſian, who was at that time in Aſia, from whom he 
met with ſo cold a reception, that he ſoon after died in obſcurity and 
deſpair.— Many other examples might be cited from Hiſtory, Every 
one muſt remember, (as it happened in our own times) that Conſalvo 


of Cordova, the King of Arragon's General in the Kingdom of Naples, 
entirely drove the French out of that Country, and reduced it into ſub- 


jection to his Maſter Ferdinand, with great glory to himſelf at the ſame 
time: in recompence for which, Ferdinand upon his arrival at Naples, 
firſt turned him out of the government of the ſtrong places which he 
held for him there, and then deprived him of his command in the army; 
after which, he took him back with him into Spain, where he ended 
his days in diſgrace. | 
Theſe jealoufies therefore are ſo naturally incident to Princes, that 
they cannot be prevented ; nor is it poſſible for them to be grateful to 


thoſe 
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thoſe that have done them the moſt important Services. And if this be 
the caſe with Princes, it ought not to ſeem. ſtrange that it is the ſame 
with Commonwealths: for all free governments having two principal 
ends, one of which is to enlarge their dominions, and-the other to pre- 
ſerve their liberties, it will of neceſſity happen, that they muſt fall into 
ingratitude and other inconveniencies by too rigid an obſervation of the 
Maxims, they have eſtabliſhed for the accompliſhment of either of thoſe 
ends. The errors and inconveniencies that attend making new acquiſi- 
tions ſhall be ſpoken of elſewhere: but amongſt others that reſult from 


being too jealous of their liberties, we may chiefſy reckon the diſguſting 


ſuch Citizens as ought to be rewarded, and the ſuſpecting thoſe in whom 
they ought to put the moſt confidence. Now tho' theſe things occa- 
ſion great evils in a Commonwealth that is become corrupt, and often 
produce Tyranny at laſt, as it happened to Rome in the time of Julius 
Cæſar, who took that by force, which the ingratitude of his fellow- 
Citizens had refuſed to give him ; yet they are of a great advantage in a 
State that is not yet corrupted, as they conduce to the preſervation of its 


liberties, by keeping ambitious and enterprizing men in awe, through 


the fear of puniſhment, 

To the reaſons already aſſigned therefore, it was owing that no 
people ever ſhewed themſelves leſs ungrateful to their Citizens than 
the Romans did: nay it may truly be ſaid, that they never behaved 
with ingratitude to any one but Scipio. For as to Coriolanus and 
Camillus [5], they were baniſhed for the injuries they both had done to 

the 


[4] Coriolanus was baniſhed for propoſing to humble the Plebeians by famine. Sec 
Chap. vii. and Camillus for behaving himſelf with too much pride, in the Triumph 
which was granted him after he had taken Veii; and for dividing the Spoil amongſt the 
Soldiery only, without giving the people any ſhare of it. His'triumphal Car was drawn 
by four white horſes. Noon which Plutarch obſerves, that no General ever triumphed 
in that manner either before or after him, and that the people thought ſuch a Chariot 
was too magnificent and glorious for any one but a God, © Ta T+ ame gcobagiy api! 
x0) TETpHI OV vTaGevEamerc AEUKOT WAWY erty, x. Siege Tn "Pwpengs £9: vos rer; Toinoaytog Toric 
80 vu5epor: tec Yap HY To TOUSTOY XNA Ta B nas marg: Twy Otwy ems @nwiouery.” 
In vita Camilli. He triumphed four times, was five times Dictator, and honoured with 
the title of the Second Founder of Rome: in a word, he acquired all the honour a man 
can gain in his own Country. During his Cenſorſhip, he found. means to make all the 
ſingle men in Rome marry the widows of thoſe that had been killed in war; and had 
the glory of putting an end to the war with the Veientes, the ancient Rivals of 


Rome, See Chap. xiii. But as he prevented many of the Roman Citizens from going 


to ſettle at Veii afterwards, they were ſo provoked at it, that they took an opportunity 
of revenging themſelves upon him. He had made a vow to give the tenth part of the 
ſpoils of that City to Apollo, but forgot to do it : upon which, the Senate being informed 
by the Aruſpices, that the Gods were offended, ordered every Soldier to reſtore the tenth 
of his ſpoil. This exaſperated the people ſtill more againſt him. Soon after, a war broke 


out with the Faliſci, in the courſe of which, he generouſly ſent back the children to 


their parents, whom a School-maſter in one of the towns he beſieged, had perfidiouſly 
delivered up to him; which had ſuch an effect upon them, that they voluntarily ſubmitted 
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the people; and though indeed one of them continued in perpetual 
exile, becauſe he ſtill perſiſted obſtinate in his prejudice to the people ; 
yet the other was not only recalled, but honoured like a Prince 
afterwards as long as he lived. But the ingratitude that was ſhewn to 
Scipio was owing to ſuch a degree of jealouly as they had never 
entertained of any citizen before: and this aroſe from a conſideration 


of the powerfulneſs of the enemy he had conquered ; the reputation 


he had acquired by bringing a long and dangerous war to ſo ſpeedy and 
ſucceſsful a concluſion, after he was appointed Commander in chief of 
their armies; the favour which his youth, his prudence, and other 
admirable accompliſhments had gained him in the eyes of the people ; 
all which made him ſo popular that the Magiſtrates began to dread 


his authority, a circumſtance that was as galling to the graver ſort, as 


it was new and unuſual to the whole City [e]. Indeed it appeared fo 


extra- 


to the Romans. See Chap. xx. Book III. of theſe Diſcourſes. But this depriving the 
people of the booty they expected there, gave them a freſh handle to exclaim againſt 
him: ſo that looſing all patience, at laſt Lucius Apuleius, one of the Tribunes, 


proſecuted him to make him give an account of the Spoil taken at Veii; in conſequence 


of which, he was condemned to pay a heavy fine, and aftewards voluntarily baniſhed himſelf 
to Veii. During this baniſhmeat, he performed the moſt noble action of his life; for 
inſtead of rejoicing at the ſacking of Rome by the Gauls, (See Chap. viii. of this Book) 
and of joining them to be revenged on his Country, he exerted all his wiſdom and courage 
to drive the Enemy away, and yet obſerved the "abr: of Rome with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, 
in refuſing to accept the command which ſeveral private people offered him. See Valerius 
Maximus, Lib. IV. Cap. i. He waited for the orders of the people, who were 
repreſented by the few inhabitants of Rome that ſtill held out in the Capitol. But 
before this he had raiſed troops at Ardea, where he then was, and gained ſome 
advantages over the Enemy. The Romans therefore that were beſieged in the 
Capitol appointed him Dictator; in which poſt he acted with ſo much bravery and 
conduct, that he drove the Gauls entirely out of the Roman territories. This 
important ſervice however, with ſeveral other victories which he afterwards got, 
could not ſecure him againſt the rage and envy of the Tribunes, for even whilſt he 
was Dictator, they ſent a common Officer to ſummon him, who had the audaciouſneſs 
to lay hands upon him. He appeared before the people attended by the whole 
Senate; and, as the affair was determined to the ſatisfaction of the people, was conducted 
back again to his houſe with the higheſt acclamations. What Lucan ſays of this great 
man, when in baniſhment, is highly in his honour, viz. that wherever Camillus dwelt, 
there was Rome; the Poet's own words expreſs it much ſtronger, _ 
Tarpeia ſede peruſtà 
Gallorum facibus, Veioſque habitante Camillo; 


Illic Roma fuit. Pharſal. Lib. V. xxvii. 
When Gallic flames the burning City felt, 
At Veii Rome with her Camillus dwelt. Rowe, 


[e] Livy in the 26th book of his Hiſtory Cap. xix. gives us a fine account of the 
means by which Scipio made himſelf ſo popular. Fuit enim Scipio, non veris 


A * tantum virtutibus mirabilis, ſed arte quoque quadam ab juventa in oftentationem 


** earum compoſitus : pleraque apud multitudinem, aut per noQurnas viſa ſpecies, aut velut 
© divinitus, mente monita, agens: five et ipſe capti quadam ſuperſtitione animi, five. ut 
* 1mperia conciliaque velut forte oraculi miſſa, fine cunctatione aſſequeretur. Ad hoc jam 
©* inde ab initio præparans animos, ex quo togam virilem ſumplit, nullo die piius ullam 
* publicam privatamve rem egit, quam in Capitolium iret, ingreſſuſque ædem 3 ; 
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extraordinary to Cato the Elder, a man of ſevere and inflexible virtue, 


that he made a formal complaint of it, and ſaid, that a State could not 
be called free where the Magiſtrates ſtood in awe of any particular Citizen: 
ſo that if the people of Rome inclined to Cato's opinion in this caſe, 
they may in ſome meaſure be juſtified in a thing that ſo nearly 
concerned their liberties, as I faid before of Princes and Common- 
wealths that are forced to be ungrateful by motives of Suſpicion, 
To conclude this diſcourſe, I ſay, that ingratitude being occaſioned 
either by avarice or jealouſy, Commonwealths are hardly ever influenced 
by the former, and much ſeldomer than Princes by the latter, as they 
have leſs occaſion ; which ſhall be ſhewn in its proper place. 


CHA P, XXX. 


What means a Prince or à Commonwealth ought to take in order to avoid 
the imputation of Ingratitude ; and how a General or other Citizen 
muſt act to ſecure himſelf againſt the effects of it. 


Prince who would avoid the neceſſity either of living in continual 
A jealouſy, or of being ungrateful, ought to go in perſon with 
his forces upon any expedition, as the firſt Roman Emperors uſed to 
do, as the Grand Turk does at preſent, and as all brave and generous 
Princes always have done, and ſtill do [dJ]. For if they ſucceed, the 


honour 


& plerumque tempus ſolus in ſecreto ibi terreret. Hic mos, qui per omnem vitam 


e ſervabatur, ſeu conſulto, ſeu temere vulgatæ opinioni fidem apud quoſdam fecit, ſtirprs 


eum divinæ virum eſſe; retulitque famam, in Alexandro magno prius vulgatam, 
„ & vanitate & fubula parem, anguis immanis concubitu conceptum, & in cubiculo 
“ matris ejus perſæpe viſam prodigii ejus Speciem, interventuque hominum evolutam 
« repente, atque ex occulis elapſam. His miraculis nunquam ab ipſo eluſa fides eſt, 
„ quin potius aucta arte quadam, nec abnuendi tale quicquam, nec palam affirmandi. 
66 Multa alia ejuſdem generis, alia vera, alia aſſimulata, ad mirationes humanæ in eo 
juvene e dee modum : quibus freta tunc civitas, ztati haudquaquam maturæ 


« tantam molem rerum, tantumque imperium permiſit.“ It might be obſerved here 


by the bye, that there are conſiderable families in Europe, which pretend to be deſcended 
from the intercourſe of a woman with ſome ſpirit. Marſhal de Baſſompiere relates it of 
the founder of his family. See his Memoirs. | | 

[4] © If any one ſhould offer to maintain,” ſays a French Author “ that it is better 
for a Prince to carry ou. wars by others than in his own perſon, Fortune will furniſh 
<« him with examples enow of thoſe whoſe Lieutenants have brought great enterprizes 
4 to a happy iſſue, and of thoſe alſo whoſe preſence hath done more hurt than good. 
“ But no virtuous and valiant Prince can bear to be tutored with ſuch ſcandalous leſſons, 
„ under the colour of ſaving. his head, like the Statue of a Saint, for the happineſs of 
his Kingdom, they degrade him from, and make him incapable of his Office, 
« which is military throughout. I know one who had much rather be beaten, than ſleep 


„ whilſt another fights for him; and who never heard of any brave thing done, 


„ even by his own Officers, in his abſence, without envy. Selim the firſt ſaid, with 
very good reaſon, in my opinion, that Victories obtained without the Sovereigu's preſence 
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honour and advantage of the conqueſt redounds ſolely to themſelves : 
| but if they ſtay at home, another reaps the glory, they begin to apprehead 
they ſhall not be able to maintain ſuch acquiſitions in peace, except | 

they either eclipſe or totally extinguiſh that glory in their Officers, 
which they could not accquire themſelves; and this forces them into 
injuſtice and ingratitude, though without doubt much more to their 
own prejudice than advantage; as they will ſuffer more by loſing their 
reputation than they will profit themſelves by any new acquiſition e]. 
However in this caſe, if they are either ſo imprudent, or ſo indolent, 
or puſillanimous, as to ſtay ingloriouſly at home, and be content with 
ſending out aSubſtitute, they themſelves muſt needs know what they 
have to do afterwards, as well as I can tell them. But I will venture 
f ” to ſay, that if the General finds he cannot otherwiſe eſcape the effects 
of jealouſy and ingratitude, he muſt have recourſe to one or other of 
theſe two expedients ; that is, he muit either voluntarily quit the 
command of the army as ſoon as the expedition is over, and not onl 

reſign it into his Maſter's hands, before it is demanded of him, but 
take great care not to diſcover any ſigns of infolence or ambition : that 
ſo when there is no manner of reaſon given for ſuſpicion, he may be 
duly rewarded, at leaſt not diſgraced, for his Services. But if he 


& were never complete. Much more readily would he have ſaid, that a Sovereign ought 
cc to bluſh for ſhame, who pretended to any ſhare in one, when he had contributed 
„ nothing to it but his voice and thought; nor even ſo much as thoſe, conſidering that 
in ſuch works as that, the direction and command that deſerve honour, are only ſuch 
eas are given upon the place, and in the heat of the action. The Princes of the 
& Ottoman family (the chief in the world for military fortune) have always warm] 
* embraced this opinion. Bajazet the ſecond, and his Son, who ſwerved from it, ſpending 
their time in Sciences and other employments within doors, gave mou blows to their 
„Empire: and Amurath the third, following their example, did the ſame. Edward the 
& third of England ſaid of our Charles the filth, There never was any King -who ſs 
& ſeldom put on his armour, that had cut him out ſo much work. Indeed he might well think 
it ſtrange, as it was the effect of chance more than of reaſon. Is it not abſurd to 
„ reckon the Kings of Caſtile and Portugal amongſt warlike and magnanimous 
Conquerors, becauſe at the diſtance of twelve hundred leagues from the place where 
e they reſided in idleneſs and eaſe, they made themſelves maſters of both the Indies, 
by the conduct of their Agents; which too, they never had the courage ſo much as 
Ito vilit themſelves.” Mr. Bayle ſays, in his Hiſtorical Diſcourſe upon the Life of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, “ That though the conqueſts of a warlike Prince are frequently of 
eino ſervice to his Subjects, and perhaps it might be full as well for them, if their 
„Monarch was contented with the dominions left him by his Predeceſſors; yet they 
< are ſtruck with I know not what admiration, blended with love for one whoſe name 
is renowned throughout the whole world. The Te Deum, when ſung frequently, and 
bonfires made for the taking of Cities, or for Battles won, incline them to furniſh 
© ſubſidies for the continuation of a war with greater chearfulneſs.“ Of the truth of 
this, the year 1761 may afford a memorable example in our own country, when the 
Supplies granted by Parliament amounted to almoſt nineteen Millions. 

le] Cecil, Prime Miniſter to Queen Elizabeth, uſed to ſay, That nothing could be for 
the advantage of a Prince, which any way made againſt his reputation. 
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cannot ſubmit to this, he muſt take a very different courſe, and boldly 


reſolve to ſet up for himſelf; for which purpoſe, he muſt endeavour 


by all means to make it generally believed; that the merit of the late 
acquiſition is wholly due to him, and that his Maſter had not the leaſt 
ſhare in it; he muſt ſpare no pains to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Soldiery, and his other fellow Subjects; to contract Alliances with his 
neighbours, to feize upon fortreſſes, to corrupt the principal Officers in 
the army, to ſecure thoſe, ſome other way, whom he cannot corrupt; 


and by theſe means effectually to guard himſelf from the ingratitude 


of his Maſter. Befides theſe two, there is no other remedy that J 
know. But fince very few men' can prevail upon themſelves to be 
either perfectly good or thoroughly wicked, as I ſaid before, and it 
almoſt always happens that a General is loath to quit his command 
after a ſucceſsful campaign, they ſeldom either know how to keep their 
ambition within due bounds, or to have recourſe to extremities, even 
when they ſeem to have ſomething great and honourable in them: ſo 
that whilit they ſtand in ſuſpence and halting betwixt two reſolutions, 
they are commonly ruined. | 

A Republic indeed that would avoid the ſcandal of ingratitude, has 
it not in its power to avail itſelf of the ſame remedy that a Prince may 
do; for not being able to conduct its armies in perſon, that command 
muſt neceſſarily be delegated to ſome of its Citizens. The beſt way, 
therefore, in my opinion, for a Commonwealth to avoid ingratitude as 
much as poſſible, would be to follow the example of the Romans, who 
perhaps had leſs of it than any other people. This was owing to the 
conſtitution of their Government; for as all ſorts of people, both noble 
and ignoble, were employed in their wars without diſtinction, ſo many 
brave and virtuous men, and ſuch a number of illuſtrious Generals 
aroſe in every age, that the State had no occaſion to be afraid of any 
one of them, when there were others enow of equal abilities to check 
and oppoſe him. Hence it came to paſs that every man diſcharged his 
duty with the utmoſt integrity, carefully avoiding any ſtep that might 
ſavour of ambition, and give the people the leaſt offence or reaſon to 

uniſh them as deſigning and aſpiring men; nay, when any one was 
created Dictator, he piqued himſelf upon laying down his authority 
again, as ſoon as ever the neceſſity of affairs could poſſibly admit of it. 
Such a manner of proceeding, therefore, preventing all ſuſpicion, like- 
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wiſe prevented ingratitude; ſo that a Republic, that would avoid tbe 
imputation of being ungrateful, ſhould conduct itſelf as that of Rome 7 


did; and the perſon, who would guard againſt the effects of it, ought 


to imitate the behaviour of the Roman Citizens [/]. 


CHAT. 


| [D/] The Romans made a great difference betwixt thoſe Generals, who only gained 
victories, and others that put an end to a war. T hoſe that entered the City in * 
| wit 
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Chap, XXXI. THE FIRST DRECAD OF LIVV. 


C HAP. XXXI. 


That the Romans never puniſhed their Generals with any extraordinar 
degree of Severity, when they bad been faulty ; not even when the 


Commonwealth had ſuffered, either through their ignorance or miſbe- 


haviour. 


H E Roman Republic was not only leſs ungrateful than any other, 

as I have ſaid before, but alſo more gentle and merciful in pu- 
niſhing its Generals when they had offended : for, if their offence 
proceeded from wilfulneſs or malice, even in that caſe, their chaſtiſe- 
ments were mild and moderate ; but if from ignorance or error, inſtead 
of puniſhing, they often rewarded them. This, however, was very 
well judged : for they thought it of ſuch importance, that thoſe, who 
commanded their armies, ſhould have their minds free and diſengaged 
from all other concerns, in forming their deſigns and taking their reſo- 
lutions, that they never clogged an enterprize, which was difficult and 
dangerous of itſelf, with additional apprehenfions and incumbrances, 
leſt they ſhould be diſcouraged from acting with ſufficient ſpirit and 
vigour. When they ſent an ariny againſt any enemy, they imagined 
the Commander in chief had weight enough already upon his mind, 
conſidering the cares, perplexities, and embarraſſments, that always 
attend ſuch expeditions ; which mult of themſelves be neceſſarily very 
great. Now, if beſides theſe diſcouragements, weighty as they are, 
their Generals had been diſheartened by the examples of ſeveral, who 


with the effigies of ſeveral Provinces or Cities which they had conquered, were much 
more honoured than thoſe, who could only boaſt they had killed a great many men. 
They ſeldom continued their Generals above two or three years in „ hon RY but 
almoſt every year ſent a new Conſul to relieve the Conſul of the foregoing year: ſo that 
the General did all that lay in his power to put an end to the war, leſt his ſucceſſor ſhould 
have the honour of finiſhing what he had begun ; they all aimed at the glory debellandi. 
But when a General is certain that he ſhall command the army till the end of the war, 
he is not always diſpoſed to haſten it ; he puts off the peace as long as he can, and re- 
gulates his conduct according to the old maxim, make a golden bridge for a vanquiſhed 
enemy : it is his private intereſt to give them an opportunity of retrieving their affairs, and 
continuing the war a great while longer. This is the reaſon why battles are ſeldom deci- 
five. The General of the victorious army being afraid of a peace, will not reduce the 
enemy to a neceſſity of ſuing for it: according to the practice of the Italian Cendottieri 
or hired Commanders, ſo often mentioned in the Hiſtory of Florence. A Prince, on the 
contrary, who commands his own forces in perſon, makes the beſt advantage of his 
victories, in order to bring the war to a concluſion the ſooner ; as peace in general mult 
be more for his intereſt, and that of his Subjects: but a general, who protracts a war, 


only ſerves himſelf, and does little or no good to others, except ſuch as deal in crape and 
black cloth, 


2 had 
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had either been crucified, or put to ſome other cruel kind of death, 
after they had loſt a battle, it would have been impoſſible, that ſuch 


Commanders, amidſt ſo many cares and apprehenſions, ſhould ever 
exert themſelves properly, or — any thing great and generous, 

in any enterprize being a fufficient © 
puniſhment in their opinion, they did not care to add to it, Ieſt it ſhould | 


So that the ignominy of having faile 
appear too heavy, and deter them from engaging in it at all. 


Let us ſhew in the firſt place, how an offence was puniſhed, that | 


proceeded not from error or ignorance, but from wilful and deliberate 
perverſenefs. The two Conſuls, Sergius and Virginius, had laid fiege 
to Veit : the former was poſted, with part of the Roman army, on that 
fide of the town, where they expected to be annoyed by the Tuſcans ; 
and the latter, with the reſt, on the other fide. Sergius, accordingly 


rr 


being attacked by the Faliſci, and other people of Tuſcany, choſe rather 


to be defeated, than to aſk for any affiſtance of his Collegue; whilſt 
Virginius, on the other hand, expecting his ſtomach would come down 


at laſt, waited fo long before he ſent him any ſuccour, that thoſe forces 


were utterly routed, to the great diſgrace of his Country [g]. A bad 
example indeed, and not only worthy of all reprehenſion, but ſufficient 
to give us a very unfavourable impreffion of the Roman Govern- 
ment, if both thoſe Commanders had not been puniſhed. Neverthe- 
leſs, though any other people would have put them to death, the Ro- 
mans contented themſelves with inflifting only a pecuniary fine upon 
them: not becauſe their offence did not deſerve a ſeverer puniſhment, 
but becauſe the Romans were unwilling, even in this cafe, to deviate 
from their ancient cuſtoms, for the reaſons which have been already 
aſſigned, As to excufing errors or faults that proceeded from want of 
judgment, we have a remarkable inſtance, in the caſe of Terentius 


Varro, by whoſe temerity the Romans were ſo totally routed at the 


battle of Cannæ, that their liberties were in the utmoſt danger. How- 
ever, as this was owing to raſhneſs and imprudence alone, they were 
ſo far from puniſhing him, that they ſhewed him great honour : for 
at his return to the City, the whole Senate went out to meet him 1n 


their formalities ; and, not having it in their power to congratulate him 


upon a victory, they thanked him for his return to Rome, and that he 
had not abandoned them out of defpair, quod de ſalute Reipublice non 


deſperaſſet. When Papirius Curſor, the Dictator, would have had Fa- 


bius put to death, becauſe he had engaged the Samnites contrary to 


orders, the chief reaſon, which the Father of Fabius urged againſt the 


Sentence, was, that the Roman people had never proceeded with ſo 


J Upon this occaſion, it is not poſſible to forget the conduct of the Admirals Mat- 
thews and Leſtock in the Mediterranean, at the beginning of the late French war. 
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Chap, XXXII THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 


much ' rigour even againſt any of their Commanders who had loſt a 
battle, as Papirius then would have them do, againſt one that had gained 
a victory. | | 3697 


C HAP. XXXII. 


That a Prince or Commonwealth ought not to defer their beneficence till it 
is extorted from them by neceſſity. 


LTHOUGH the Romans found their account in being liberal 
to the people in time of danger, when Porſenna invaded them 
in favour of the Tarquins, and the Senate (apprehending the Com- 
monalty would rather chuſe to have Kingly Government reſtored, than 
undergo the burden of a war) thought proper to remit all their taxes, 
in order to keep them firm and ſteady to the new eſtabliſhment ; and 
declared at the ſame time, that the poorer ſort of people contributed ſuffi- 
ciently to the good of the public, by getting children and bringing them up; 
(all which was done to make them more chearfully ſubmit to the hard- 
ſhips of a Siege) yet, I would not adviſe any other Republic or Prince 
to truſt ſo far in this example, as to neglect or defer the uſe of proper 
means to ingratiate themſelves with the people, till they actually fall 
into diſtreſs and adverſity. If they do, they muſt not expect to ſuc- 
ceed as the Romans did: for then the multitude will not think them- 
ſelves ſo much obliged to them as to the enemy, for this ſudden guſt of 
beneficence, and be apt to conclude, that as ſoon as the danger is over, 
they will take that away again, which they had been forced to give 
them. 

But if the Romans ſucceeded in acting thus, it was becauſe their 
Government, being a new one, was hardly ſettled at that time, and the 
people had already ſeen ſeveral laws made in their favour, particularly 
that which allowed of appeals to them in judiciary matters: ſo that they 


were eaſily perſuaded, that the laſt indulgence, which was ſhewn them, 


proceeded rather from the affection of the Senate, than the fear of the 
enemy; beſides, the remembrance of the injuries and oppreſſions, they 
had ſuffered under a regal Government, was {till freſh upon their minds. 
But as caſes of this nature ſeldom occur, it will likewiſe very rarely 
happen, that the ſame remedies will have the ſame effect: upon which 
account, every Commonwealth and Prince ought well to conſider before 
any exigency compels them to it, what ſort of people they may beſt 
avail themſelves of at that time ; and afterwards to behave to them in 
ſuch a manner, as they muſt otherwiſe be obliged to do, in cafe of 
neceſſity. Whoever does not purſue this method, whether he be a 


Governor 
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Governor of a Commonwealth or a Prince, but eſpecially if he be a 


Prince, and thinks it time enough to court the people, when the ſtorm 
is ready to break upon him, will find himſelf deceived, and that ſuch 
a conduct, inſtead of doing him any good, will only ſerve to accelerate 
his ruin [þ]. 

CHAP. 


[>] This was the caſe of our King James II. who did himſelf more harm by ſoothing 


and careſſing his Subjects, and annulling every thing he had done before to their preju- 


dice, when the Prince of Orange was upon the point of invading his dominions, and he 
ſtood in need of their affiſtance, than if he had continued firm to his former meaſures ; 
for by ſo doing, he might at leaſt have ſpared himſelf the mortification of making ſo 
public and authentic a confeſſion of what was laid to his charge. Beſides, this piece of 
meanneſs only ſerved to encourage his Enemies the more in the proſecution of their en- 
terprize. 

A certain Perſian King (ſays the Editor of Guliſtan, or Roſarium Politicum) having 


Seen oppreſſed his people, many wealthy and trading men amongſt them with- 


rew themſelves and their effects into foreign countries, as the only method to ſecure 
their liberties and properties ; ſoon after this, a war breaking out, the Prince finds 
his Kingdom deſerted by its inhabitants, his revenues ſunk to nothing, his Exchequer 
empty, and no way left to raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary to oppoſe the Enemy, but a mi- 
litary force, which encreaſes the miſchief. For, ſays he, in Perſian verſe, 


The Prince who defires to have neceſſary ſupplies in time of war, 

Should govern his people mildly and gently in time of peace. 

For even Slaves, though bound with golden chains, will abhor a tyrant : 
If you would have men ſerve you 78. 2, treat them like free men. 


It happened about this time, that a piece of Hiſtory out of the Treaſury of Princes, a 
celebrated Perſian book, was read to the ſame King, viz. how Suhac, one of the moſt 
powerful Princes in the Eaſt, was depoſed from his Kingdom ; and Feridun, a private 
man, advanced in his room. Upon which, the King aſked one of his Courtiers (and as 
it happened an honeſt one too) who ſtood near him, How this Feridun, who had nei— 
„ ther arms, nor treaſure, nor followers, could poſſibly obtain the Kingdom? Juſt as 
« your Majeſty hath heard from the Hiſtory, anſwered the Courtier ; the people eſteem- 
„ing him for his liberality and juſtice, flocked to him from all parts, and exalted him 
* to the throne with unanimity and reſolution. Seeing therefore, continued he, that 
« the affection of the people is the beſt ſecurity of the Prince, how could your Ma- 
* jeſty, by liſtening to evil Counſellors, take ſo much pains to render your Subjects diſ- 
« affected, except you was grown weary of your Kingdom? For ſince Kings are known 
ce to reien by the favour of the people, they ought to value their favour as much as their 
« Crown.” The King then aſking by what means he might gain the love of his Sub- 
« jets; “ Ah, Sir (replied the other) every King that would depend upon their free 
« affiſtance in time of need, ſhould govern them with juſtice, benevolence, and cle- 
% mency, before he has occaſion for their help: that ſo they may think themſelves ſecure 
« at all times of being protected in their liberties and properties under his Government: 
<« for an oppreſſive Prince can no more be ſaid to be a King, than a Wolf that atiends a 
<« flock of ſheep can be termed a Shepherd; and that King who injures his Subjects under 
« the colour of Law, deſtroys the fundamentals of his own Government.” The King 


enraged at this honeſt freedom, ordered the Courtier to be thrown into priſon : but in a 


ſhort time after, the whole Kingdom rebelling, thoſe that had fled their country returned, 
and added weight to the defection; and the agents of his oppreſſion, and even the 
King's own creatures, joining in the revolt, concurred to ruin him. For, ſays the ſame 
author, | ny 3 | 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


That when an evil or inconvenience is arrived at ſuch a height, either at 


home or abroad, as to become dangerous, it is better for a State to tem- 
porize and give way to it, than to endeavour to remove it by violence. 


HEN the Romans had ſo well eſtabliſhed themſelves, that 

their power, reputation, and dominion encreaſed every day, 
their neighbours, who had made but little account of them before, 
began to be aware what a thorn that new Republic was like to prove in 
their ſides, when it was too late to correct their error; but reſolving 
to apply ſome new remedy to an evil which they ſhould have taken care to 
prevent, no leſs than forty little States entered into a confederacy againſt 
them. The Romans, therefore, amongſt other expedients, which 
they generally had recourſe to in times of imminent danger, thought 
fit to create a Dictator ; that is, they committed the whole power of 
the State to one perſon alone, who was to form ſuch reſolutions as he 
judged moſt proper for the public ſafety, without conſulting any one, 
or being ſubject to the leaſt controul whatſoever, in the execution of 
them. This expedient was of ſignal advantage, and not only enabled 
them to extricate themſelves out of very great difficulties and. dangers 
at that time, but afterwards proved of admirable ſervice in all the various 
accidents and diſaſters that befel that Commonwealth, before it arrived 
at its higheſt pitch of grandeur. 

From hence, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the firſt place, that when 
any evil or inconvenience threatens. a State, either at home or from 
abroad (whether owing to interior or exterior cauſes) and is got to ſuch 
a head, that every one begins to be alarmed at it, without doubt, it is 
much better to temporize and give way to it, than to offer to eradicate it : 
for it almoſt always happens, that thoſe who endeavour to extinguiſh 


If a King will do what is unjuſt, though under the ſanction of laws, 

Even the inſtruments of his oppreſſion will become his enemies in the day of trouble. 
Therefore, let Princes make friends of their Subjects in peaceful times; 

That ſo they may ſecure them againſt their enemies in time of war: 

For even the meaneſt wretch will fight boldly for a juſt and good King.” 


The ſame author, in many other parts of his work, endeavours to excite noble ideas of 
generoſity in his readers. See the pages 233, 435 to 445, and 586, 587. He much 
applauds the following inſcription upon the monument of Bibram Cour, a King of Per- 
la, A liberal hand is better than a flrong arm; importing, that the authority of Princes is 


better ſupported by bounty and munificence, than by a violent exertion of power, and 
force of arms, 


it, 
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it, (till add to its ſtrength and malignity, and immediately pull down | 


that ruin upon their own heads, which they only apprehended before. 


| Now theſe calamities are more frequently occaſioned in a Republic, by 


interior than exterior cauſes ; as when any Citizen aſſumes a greater 
degree of power and authority than he ought to do, as it often happens; 
or when ſome law, on which the very life and ſoul of its liberty depended, 
is either abrogated or neglected, and the evil has been ſuffered to grow 
ſo predominant, that it is become more dangerous to attempt a remedy, 
than to let it take its courſe : for it is difficult to diſcover thoſe incon- 
veniencies in their original, becauſe mankind are naturally apt to favour 
the beginning of things, eſpecially of ſuch as ſeem to have ſome ſort of 
greatneſs or merit in them, and are patronized by young men. 80 
that if any young man of a noble family, and extraordinary virtue, hap- 
pens to ſpring up in a Commonwealth, the eyes of the whole City are 
ſoon turned upon him, every one vying with another in ſhewing him 
ſuch extravagant honours, that if he has any ſpark of ambition or vain 
glory in him, his natural endowments, added to the favour of the peo- 
ple, may foon ſtrengthen his hands ſo effectually, that when his fellow- 
citizens are ſenſible of their error, they will hardly find any remedy, 
but ſuch as will tend only to augment and eſtabliſh his power the 
ſooner. Many examples might be adduced to ſupport this; but I ſhall 
content myſelf with one alone, which happened in our own City. 
Coſimo d' Medici, from whom the houſe of Medici in Florence 
originally derive their grandeur, arrived at ſuch a degree of power, by 
the reputation of his wiſdom and the favour of a blind multitude, that 
the Republic began to be afraid of him ; and the Magiſtrates thought 
it would be very dangerous to meddle with him, and ſtill more fo to 
let him alone. But Niccolò da Uzzano, who was reckoned a man 
of conſummate experience in State-affairs at that time, perceiving the 
errors his fellow-citizens had been guilty of, and the dangerous con- 
ſequences that muſt of neceffity happen, from ſuffering Coſimo to grow 
ſo popular, prevented them from running into a ſecond whilſt he lived, 
and never would let them uſe any means to depreſs him, becauſe he 
knew ſuch an attempt would end in the ruin of the State, as indeed it 
did after Uzzano's death. For thoſe that ſurvived him, not following 
his advice, began to enter into combinations againſt Cofimo, and at 
laſt prevailed fo far, that they drove him out of Florence, to the great 
vexation of his party; who likewiſe prevailing in their turn, ſoon after 


recalled him, and made him head of the Commonwealth; to which 


dignity he never could have attained, if it had not been for fo violent 
an oppoſition from his enemies [z]. The ſame happened at Rome in 


[7] See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book IV, towards the end, 
the 
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© the caſe of Julius Cæſar, whoſe great virtues and excellent qualifica- 
tions recommended him in ſuch a manner to the favour of Pompey, 


and his other fellow-citizens, that by degrees he became ſo powerful 


. and formidable, that they no longer loved, but feared him, as Cicero 


tells us, who ſays, It was too late when Pompey began to be afraid 


! „ of Cxſar.” Theſe apprehenſions put them upon ſeeking means to 
rid themſelves of him; but the remedy proved worſe than the diſeaſe, 
and only haſtened the ruin of that Commonwealth. 


I ſay then, that ſince it is difficult to diſcover theſe evils in their 


1 beginning (becauſe men are liable to be ſeduced by favour and flattering 


appeatances at firſt); it is wiſer to temporize and ſubmit when they are 
clearly diſcerned, than to oppoſe them by force: for in the former caſe, 
perhaps they may entirely paſs away of themſelves, or at leaſt be averted 
for ſome time [&], and in the latter, men ought to be very cautious and 


cCircumſpect, leſt whilſt they are endeavouring to eradicate an inveterate 


evil by violent meaſures, they ſhould ftill add to its virulence, and 
either cruſh themſelves by attempting to pull down another, or drown 
the plant by over-watering it. They ſhould well conſider the nature 
of the malady, and if they find themſelves able to work a cure, let 
them ſet about it immediately without any ceremony ; if not, they had 
better give the matter up and fit till, leſt it ſhould happen to them as it 
did to the little Princes abovementioned, that confederated againſt 
Rome, who would have acted more prudently in endeavouring to make 
that Commonwealth their friend, and to have kept upon fair terms 


0 1 with it, after it had ſo well eſtabliſhed itſelf, than in e ee it by 
: r 


hoſtilities to think of new inſtitutions, and making freſh proviſions 
both of offence and defence. For this confederacy not only ſerved to 
keep the Romans united, and conſequently to ſtrengthen them ill 
more, but put them upon creating other officers, and trying new expe- 
dients, by which they ſoon extended their power to a very great degree. 
Accordingly, amongſt other Inſtitutions, was that of a Dictator, to which 
it was owing, that they not only then, but afterwards ſurmounted many 
imminent difficulties and dangers, and prevented numberleſs evils which 
otherwiſe muſt have befallen that Commonwealth. 


[4] Experience has taught me (ſays Montaigne, Part III. Chap. xiii. of his Eſſays) 
Achat Evils have their proper limits and duration, and that we often ruin ourſelves by 
«© impatience, Whoever endeavours to cut them ſhort by force in the middle of their 
© courſe, does but lengthen and multiply them, and enflames inſtead of appeaſing them. 


| 3 I am of Crantor's opinion, that we ought neither obſtinately and wilfully to oppoſe 
= © evils, nor truckle to them for want of courage; but that we are naturally to give 


2 way to them according to their circumſtances and our own: | find they ſtay leſs with 
me who let them alone, and have loſt thoſe which are reputed the moſt obſtinate and 


4 ** tenacious, To kick againſt Neceſſity, is like the folly of Cteſiphon, who undertook 
2H f « to kick with his — 4 a 
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POLITICAL DISCOURSES UPON Bock l. 
CHAP. XXXIV. 


That the Authority of a Difator was always of ſervice to the Roman 
Commonwealth, inſtead of any prejudice : and that the pow which is 
uſurped by any Citizen, not that which is conferred by the free ſuffrages 

. of the people, is pernicious to liberty. 


HE inſtitution of the Dictatorial authority at Rome has been 
condemned by ſome writers, as a thing that chiefly contributed 
to the eſtabliſhment of Tyranny there at laſt. They alledge that Julius 


Czar, the firſt Tyrant that ever was in that Republic, ſet himſelf up 


under the title ot Dictator, and that without it he never could have put 
any tolerable face upon his Tyranny. | | 


Thoſe however, who aſſert this, ſeem not to have examined the 
matter to the bottom, and therefore their opinion ought to have but 


little weight. For neither the name nor the power of the Dictator was 
the cauſe of Rome being enſlaved ; but the authority which had been 


aſſumed by thoſe: that afterwards made the office 8 ſo that if 


there had been no ſuch Title, Cæſar would certainly have taken ſome 
other, that would have ſerved his purpaſe as well; becauſe where a man 
has the power in his own hands, he may aſſume any Title he pleaſes; 
but it is not the Title that gives him the power. We ſee accordingly, 
that whilſt the Dictatorſhip was diſpoſed of by the ſuffrages of the peo- 
ple, agreeably to its firſt inſtitution, and not ſeized upon by private vio- 
lence, it was always of great ſervice to the State; for, thoſe magi- 
ſtrates who forced themſelves into office, and that authority which is 
illegally obtained, are prejudicial to a Commonwealth; not thoſe that 
are called to it in the lawful and ordinary courſe of Government: and 
we may obſerve, that no Dictator, who had been duly appointed, ever 
did the Roman Republic any harm during ſo long a period; but, on 
the contrary, much ſervice. The reaſons of this are very evident. For 
many circumſtances, which would not be ſuffered in an uncorrupted 


Republic, muſt concur to enable a man to aſſume an extraordinary 


degree of authority, and oppreſs his Fellow-Citizens. In the firſt place, 
he muſt be exceeding rich, and have a great number of partizans and 
adherents ; which no well governed Commonwealth would endure : and 
cven if he had, ſuch men are always ſo dreaded in a free State, that 
he would not have the ſuffrages of the Generality, Beſides this, the 
Dictator was not appointed for life, but for a time only, and with a 
limited authority, extending no further than the preſent danger or exi- 
gency which he was created to remedy : and though, indeed, he was 
commifſſioned during that term to make ſuch proviſions as he thought 
proper. for the occaſion, without conſulting any one elſe, and to en 
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Chap. XXXIV. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVV. 
offenders in a ſummary manner; yet he had no power to do any thing to 
the prejudice of the State: he could neither deprive the Senate nor the 
ople of their ſhare in the adminiſtration ; he could neither abrogate 
old laws nor make new ones. So that if we jointly conſider the ſhort 
duration of the Dictator's power, the limited authority he was veſted 
with, and that the Roman people were not then corrupted, it was im- 
poſſible he could tranſgreſs the bounds of a good Citizen, or injure the 
State: on the other hand, it plainly appears from experience; that ſuch 
an officer was always of the higheſt ſervice to it. 

It muſt be allowed then, that amongſt many other admirable inſti- 
tutions in the Roman Commonwealth, this deſerves particular regard, 
and may be reckoned as one of the principal cauſes, that contributed to 
exalt it to ſuch an amazing height of grandeur : for without it, that 
State could never have extricated itſelf out of many ſudden emergencies 
and difficulties; in which their ordinary forms of proceeding, being 
flow - and tedious, would have had but little efficacy; becauſe, where 


no particular Council or Magiſtrate has power to do every thing, but 
ſtands in need of the other's aſſiſtance to aſſent in many points, when 


it happens that the neceſſity is ſo preſſing, that it requires an immediate 
remedy, time and opportunity ſlip away, and are often loſt, whilſt they 
are deliberating upon the matter in council; and when they come to 


any reſolution at laſt, it is generally ſo late that the remedy to be applied 


proves very dangerous. | 

All Republics, therefore, ſhould have ſome inſtitution of this kind 
to fly to, in caſes of extreme neceſſity : and indeed the State of Venice 
(which at this day is the beſt regulated Commonwealth in the world) 
has reſerved the prerogative of veſting a power in ſome few of its 
Citizens, in times of imminent danger ; by virtue of which, they may 
act according to their own diſcretion, without the advice or concurrence 
of any other Council : for, if there is not ſome proviſion of this kind 


made in a Commonwealth, it muſt of courſe either be ruined, by 


ſticking to its old forms, or break them to fave itſelf. Certainly it is 
much to be wiſhed, that ſuch emergencies might never happen in a 
State, as make it indiſpenſibly neceſſary to have recourſe to exti aordi- 
nary means for its preſervation : for though ſuch means may be of 
admirable ſervice for the preſent, yet the example may afterwards 
prove of very pernicious conſequence ; becauſe, when men. have once 
been taught to break old laws and cuſtoms to ſerve a good purpoſe, 
they may, perhaps, another time, plead that precedent for breaking 


them again to anſwer a bad one. No Commonwealth however can be 


perfect, which has not provided by its laws againſt particular exigencies, 


prepared remedies for every accident, and taken care to ſecure itſelf in 


all events by ſpecial Inſtitutions ; which cannot be done more effectually 
| N 2 | than 


92 


than by creating a Dictator, or ſome ſuch Magiſtrate or Magiſtrates upon 


extraordinary occafions ; for without that, it muſt inevitably be over. 


whelmed by any confiderable ſhock I]. 


We may conclude this Chapter with obſerving, how providentially and 
cautiouſly the Romans proceeded in the election of this officer; for, xz = 
the creation of a Dictator muſt of courſe diminiſh the Conſular power, | 
and ſeem tv reflect ſome ſort of diſgrace upon thoſe, who from com- 
manding were reduced to obey, this wiſe people, apprehending that 
ſuch a ſtep might excite reſentment and diſſentions amongſt the Citizens, 


prudently left the choice of a Dictator to the Conſuls, well judging 


that, whenever there ſhould be abſolute occaſion for ſuch an officer, 
though his authority was equal to that of a King, they would be ſo 


far from complaining, that they would cheerfully ſubmit to him, as 


he was appointed by themſelves : and in fact, we ſee that men ſeem 5 


to feel much leſs pain from wounds which they give themſelves, than 


from thoſe they receive from others. Beſides, in ſucceeding times, in- 
ſtead of creating a Dictator, they veſted that authority in the Conſuls | 


themſelves by this form of words, Videat Conſul ne quid detrimenti capiat 


Reſpublica, i. e. Let the Conſul take care that the Commonwealth receives 


70 damage. Upon the whole, I fay, that the neighbouring States, by 


endeavouring to cruſh the Romans when they did, inſtead of ſucceeding 


in their defign, only obliged them to make ſuch proviſions and inſtitu- 


tions as not only ſerved to defend themſelves more effectually, but ena- 


abled them to act offenſively againſt their enemies, with more vigour, | 


wiſdom, and authority. 


C HAP. XXXV. 


How it came to paſs that the Creation of the Decemvirate was prejudicial 


to the liberties of Rome, though it was done by free and public © 


ſuffrage. 


0% ,. Z * ' Xx, _— 
x. CE 


HE choice which the Romans made of ten Citizens to new model 


their laws, who yet ſoon after encroached upon their liberties, 
and became Tyrants, may ſeem, perhaps, to overthrow my former 
aſſertion, That authority legally conferred by the ſuffrages of the 
people is not dangerous to the State, but that which is uſurped and 
ce aſſumed by violence.” We muſt confider, therefore, the bounds 
and limitations of that authority, and the term for which it was granted : 
| [7] The States General accordingly inveſted the Prince of Orange with a ſort of 
Dictatorial power in the year 1688, when it was reſolved to invade England; ſecreſy and 
expedition being abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure ſucceſs in that Enterprize. | 
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Chap; XXXVI THE FIRST DECAD OF) LIVY. 


for an abſolute authority, when granted for a long time (that is, for 

a year or more) will always be very dangerous, and produce either good 
or bad effects, according to the diſpoſition of thoſe to whom it is given. 
If then we compare the power of the Decemviri with that of the 
=. Di&ators, the former will appear to have been much more extenſive 
than the latter: for after the creation of a Dictator, neither the majeſty 


of the Senate or the Conſuls was aboliſhed, nor were the Tribunes 
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|; deprived of their authority. The Dictator could not do that, and if he 


had the power to remove any one out of the Conſulſhip, or Senate, or 


| © Tcibufiethip, yet he could not annul the order nor make new laws: fo 


that the Senate, Conſuls, and Tribunes, fell ſubſiſting, were a check 


upon him, and prevented him from doing the State any harm. But 
the caſe was quite otherwiſe in the creation of the Decetnviri ; for the 
Senate, Conſuls, and Tribunes, were totally laid aſide, and not only 
the r making laws, but of doing every thing elſe, in ſhort, that 
of 


whole people, was entirely transferred to theſe ten Citizens, 


who, finding themſelves thus free from all check or controul, and no 
right of appeal reſerved to any one from them to the people, became 
inſolent and intolerable the very next year after their creation ; of 
which, we have a remarkable inſtance in the ambitious proceedings 
of Appius. . r ee k | 


It muſt be obſerved then, that when 1 ſay an authority, legally con- 


ferred by the free ſuffrages of the people, never hurts any Common- 
wealth, I preſuppoſe that the people do not confer it without proper 
reſtrictions, or for any longer than a limited time: for when they are 

= either fo raſh or ſo blind as to give an abſolute and unlimited power to 
= one or more M-yiſtrates, as the Romans did to the Decemviri, they 
will always ſuffer for it in the ſame manner. This will plainly appear, 
if we examine to what cauſes it was owing that the Dictators were 
always good Citizens, and the Decemviri became Tyrants; and confider 
> lkewiſe in what manner thoſe' States acted that were eſteemed wiſe 
and provident, and maintained good order and liberty, though they 
= conferred the ſupreme authority upon ſome or more for a long term, 

as the Spartans did to their Kings, and the Venetians ſtill do to their 
Doges: for then we ſhall find that fuch reſtraints and limitations were 
= annexed to their power, as effectually prevented them from abuſing it, 
jf they were ſo diſpoſed. Nor is it of any importance in this caſe whe- 
= ther the people are become corrupt, or not; for abſolute authority will 
very ſoon corrupt a people and create itſelf friends and partizans : nor 
= whether the perſon that is poſſeſſed of it be rich or poor, of high or 
low extraction; becauſe ſuch a degree of power will ſoon ſupply the 
Want of riches, and birth, and every thing elſe ; as we ſhall ſhew 
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ſmall injury from it. 
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That Citizens who. have filled the bigheſt pn. in the. State, ought not 5 


+ be, above ſerving in tboſe af a lower degree. 


'y | | ICY; + © 34 £14 30 | CA*ILIY ii M3 2 3 
IN the Conſulſhip of Marcus Fabius and Cneius Manlius, the Romans 


obtained a glorious victory over the Veientes and Etruſci; in which 
Quintus Fabius (brother to Marcus) was ſlain, who had been Conf 
himſelf three years before. From hence we may obſerve, how well the 


cuſtoms and practice of that Republic were calculated for the aggran- 
dizement of their Empire, and what an error other States are guilty of 
that deviate from their example. For though the Romans were as am- 


bitious of glory and command as any other people; yet they thought i 


no diſparagement to obey thoſe whom they had commanded before, nor 
to ſerve as inferior officers in an army of which they had once been Ge- 
nerals. But ſo different is the cuſtom and ſpirit of our times, that even 


at Venice, a Citizen, who has once filled a great employment, will never 
afterwards accept of a leſs, and he is thought excuſable for it by the go- 


an inferior rank to a greater command; and people cannot well be ſup- 


poſed to rely much upon a raw young man, except he has perſons of ſuf- 4 7 
ficient wiſdom and authority about him to moderate his youth and cor- 


more particularly, when we come to ſpeak of the creation of the 
Decemviri. bow 18 24 ht om | 
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vernment: which indeed may be looked upon as honourable and mag. 
nanimous in a private man, but is certainly of great diſadvantage to t 
Public; becauſe a Government may reaſonably conceive greater hopes, 
and put more confidence in one that condeſcends to accept of a lower _ ® 
poſt after he has filled a high one, than in another who is preferred from 


rect his inexperience. If, therefore, the fame cuſtom had prevailed at 
Rome as at Venice, and in ſome other Republics of theſe times, that a 
perſon. who had ance been Conſul, would never ſerve again in any inf 
rior command, many diſaſters would have happened which muſt have 
endangered its liberty, as well from the errors of new and unexpe- 7 


rienced Generals as their ambition, which they might have freely in- : ; 


dulged, when they had no body near them of whom they ſtood in any 


ſort of awe, to be a check upon their conduct; and thus a full looſe F 


being given to their appetites, the government muſt have ſuffered no 
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HAP. XXXVII 
Wl oi 313 see M .vihmwodn 1 asl 6 0 | | 
bat tumults and diſorders were occafioned at Rome by the Agrarian Law; 
far, in oppoſition to old Cuſtoms. 


T has been obſerved by ancient writers, that different cauſes often 

iS produce the ſame effect, and that mankind are naturally as apt to 
be ſatiated with proſperity, as impatient of adverſity ; for when they are 
no longer obliged to quarrel by neceſſity, they will quarrel out of mo- 
tives of ambition, which is ſo rivetted in the human heart, that they are 
never contented, even when they arrive at the higheſt pitch of gran- 


ſuch appetites as are never to be fully gratified in this State: ſo that 
their deſires being greater than the power to fulfil them, a ſort of diſ- 
: content and diffatisfaction'and longing for more, is incident to all ranks 
and conditions. Hence ariſe the viciſſitudes of their fortune: for as 
they are not only afraid of loſing what they have got, but continually 
= graſping at more, they fall firſt into private quarrels and animoſities, 
and from ſuch diſſentions to open wars, which commonly end in the 
ruin of one State and the exaltation of another. 
This I thought fit to premiſe, in ſome meaſure to account for the 
conduct of the Plebeians, at Rome; who, not being content with having 
-X ſecured themſelves againſt the inſolence of the Nobility, by the creation 
of Tribunes, (which indeed they were compelled to do by abſolute ne- 
"2X ceſlity) began to quarrel with them afreſh when they had gained this 
point, out of ambitious motives, and wanted to ſhare with them in their 
2 honours and eſtates alſo; two things that are the moſt eagerly coveted 
by mankind : and this gave birth to all the conteſts that happened about 
the Agrarian Law, which at laſt proved the deſtruction of that Common- 
wealth. Now ſince all well governed Commonwealths ought to take 
0 care that the Public be rich, and the individuals kept low, it ſeems, as 
= if that of Rome was guilty of an error with regard to this law, either 
in not making it one of their fundamental conſtitutions at firſt, that fo 
there might have been no occaſion to diſpute the matter again and again, 
as they were obliged to do afterwards; or in deferring it ſo long that re- 
troſpection became diſguſtful and dangerous; or perhaps in ſuffering it 
to loſe its force by neglect and diſuſe in proceſs of time; if indeed ſuch 
ga proviſion was made in the beginning: for (however the matter might 


Ln] He that thinks to ſatiate his deſires by poſſeſſing the things he wiſhes for, ſays an Ea- 
ſtern Sage, is like a man that endeavours to extinguiſh fire by heaping ſtrat upon it. 
be) 
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and how diſguſtful it is to make à new Law that looks backwards too 


: deur Im]. The reaſon” of this I take to be, that men are born with 
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former, all thoſe that 


Country that was to be divided; as they 
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be) it is certain, that whenever the Agrarian Law was brought into queſ. ll 
tion at Rome, every thing was turned almoſt upſide down in that City, 
The heads of this Law. Were, | firſt, . mat na Citizen ſhould be allowed = 


to poſſeſs above ſo many acres of land; ſecondly, that all the lands tha 
were taken from an enemy ſhould be equally divided amongſt the peo. 
ple; bath which articles gave great offence to the Nobility: for by the 
| poſſeſſed more land than that Law allowed of (who 77 
were Nobles for the moſt part) were to be ſtripped of the overplus ; and RF 
in conſequence of the latter, they were deprived of all means of furthe = 
epriching themſelves. :: The Patricians, therefore, being moſt intereſted in 
the matter, and the Plebeians thinking they were defending the cauſe _ 7 
of the Public at the fame time that they were aſſerting their own rights, 
ſuch an uproar, was raiſed whenever it was brought upon the carpet, that 7 
the whole City was in a manner turned topſy-turvy, as I faid before u). 
Sometimes the Nobility: openly oppaſed it, ſometimes they endeavoured 
to ward it aff, either hy engaging the people in a war, or ſetting up one 
Tribune to oppoſe andthet; ſometimes again, by giving up a part of © 
their lands, and at others, by fending a colony ta take: poſſeſſion of .the 
did to Antium, upon a diſpute 7 
that was occaſioned by this jaw about the diviſion of that territory: burt 
the people in general were fo. averſc ta going thither, that very few could 
be found wha would ſet dawn their names for that purpoſe : upon 
which Livy obſerves, that they were better contented, even with aſpir- 
ing to a ſettlement at Rome, than the certain poſſeſſion of one at Au- 
tium. The conteſts occaſioned by this Law continued till the Romans 
had extended their conqueſts to the uttermoſt bounds of Italy, and even 
beyond them; after which they ſeemed to be at an end: for the terri- 8 


[1] Appius Claudius, the grandfather of him that was afterwards the Chief of the 
Decemviri, in order to prevent the complaints of the Plebeians, propoſed that ten Com- 
miſſioners ſhould be choſen by the Senate, to make a firi enquiry concerning thoſe 
lands which originally belonged to the Public; that part of them ſhould be fold for the 
uſe of the Commonwealth; that another part ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the pooreſ 
Citizens, who had no land of their own; that marks ſhould be ſet up to diſtinguiſh tbe 
limits of every one's poſſeſſions ; the want of which had occafioned the grievance of #7 
which the people then complained. What remained of the Public lands, he propoſed to 
let out for five years at a reaſonable rent; which rent was to be laid out in corn for thoſe 
Plebeians that ſerved in the army, and for their ay. This, he imagined, would hinder 3 
the people from thinking any more of having the lands divided afreſh amongſt them; 
and that they would rather chooſe to have corn, money, and a ſettled allowance during 
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the; whole campaign, than a piece of ground which they would be obliged to cultivac 


themſelves. He added, that he knew no better method to reform abuſes, than to pt. 
things upon the ſame footing again that they were at firſt. His advice was followed) 
though moſt of the Senators, who had lands that originally belonged to the Common- FR 
wealth, could not bear the very name of a retroſpection: however, to amuſe the people, 
they made a Decree according to the propoſals of Appius: but it was not put in execu- "0 * 
tion till five and thirty years after, when his grandſon was made the firſt of the Decen- 
viri. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. Lib. VII. a be 
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Chap, XXXVII. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 
tories which had been taken from theit enemies, being at a great diſ- 
tance from Rome, and in countries whither the people could not con- 
veniently go to cultivate them, they became leſs deſirous of what did 
not lie immediately under their own eyes: beſides, the Romans after 
a while grew more gentle and merciful to their enemies, and if they de- 
prived any State of its lands, they diſtributed the inhabitants amongſt 
the Colonies which they ſent thither. | 
For theſe reaſons the Agrarian Law was dropt till the time of the 
SGracchi, who revived it, to the utter deſtruction of the Roman liber- 
ties: for the Nobility were then grown much ſtronger, and oppoſed the 
* Plebeians with ſuch inveteracy, that they at laſt came to an open rup- 
ture, which occaſioned much bloodſhed and infinite confuſion amongſt 
them: ſo that the Magiſtrates finding their authority inſufficient to re- 
medy theſe evils, and neither faction expecting to find any redreſs from 
them, they both had recourſe to other expedients, and each ſide began 
to look out for ſome Chief to head and defend them. The Plebeians 
therefore fixed upon Matius, and threw all their weight into his ſcale 
in ſuch a manner, that he was four times choſen Conſul, with a ve 
ſhort. intetval betwixt each Conſalſhip ; during which time, he fo firmly 
eſtabliſhed-his power, that he made himſelf thrice Conſul afterwards. 
The Nobility therefore, having no other remedy left, were forced to 
throw themſelves into the arms of Sylla; and having made him the 
Head of their faction, a civil war immediately enſued ; in which, after 
= tertible ſlaughter on both ſides, and many changes of fortune, that of 
the Nobility at laſt prevailed. Theſe animoſities being afterwards re- 
| = vived in the time of Cæſar and Pompey, Cæſar put himſelf at the head 
of the Marian, and Pompey eſpouſed the Syllan faction: but Caſar 
getting the better of all oppoſition, was the firſt that made himſelf ab- 


ſeolute in Rome; after which, that State never recovered its liberties. 
: 55 * Such was the beginning and ſuch the conſequences of the Agrarian 
| Law, which may ſeem perhaps to invalidate what I have aſſerted elſe- 
where, v#z. © That the diſſentions which happened at Rome betwixt 


the Patricians and: Plebeians contributed to preſerve its liberties, by 
o 2 © occafſioning many good laws for that purpoſe.” However I am till 
„of the fame opinion: for ſuch is the ambition of the Nobility in every 
; Republic, that if they are not effectually reſtrained by proper laws, the 

State muſt ſoon be ruined. So that if it was above three hundred Years 
= | before the diſſentions about the Agrarian Law, occaſioned the ſubverſion 
of the Roman Commonwealth, that event, in all probability, would 
have happened much ſooner, if the ambition of the Nobility had not 
been frequently curbed by the terror of that Law, and ſeveral other 


liberties, 


Vor, II. O | From 


o Y | ſtruggles, which were made by the Plebeians for the ſupport of their 
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From hence we may likewiſe obſerve; how much greater value men 
{ct upon riches than honours ; for whenever there was any diſpute about 
the latter; the Nobility often gave up a ſhare of them to the people 
without much reluctance or oppoſition: but when their eſtates were at 
Stake, they defended them with ſuch obſtinacy, that the people were 
obliged to have recourſe to extraordinary means in order to gratify them. 
ſelves, as I have juſt now ſhewn ; to which they were inſtigated by the 


Gracchi, whoſe good intentions were more to be commended than their 


prudence. For to think of eradicating an evil that is grown inveterate 
in a Commonwealth, by making a Law that looks back too far, is a 
great piece of indiſcretion, and only ſerves to bring it to à criſis the 
ſooner, as I have demonſtrated before at large: whereas by temporizing, 
it may be palliated a longer time, if not totally diſcuſſed, before it comes 
to a head, and cauſes a general diſſolution. s 


CH AP, XXXVII. 


That weak Republics are akvays irreſolute, and take wrong meaſures : and © 


if they come to any reſolution, it is rather the ect of neceſſity than 


cCboice. 


HE Volſci and Æqui being informed that Rome was viſited with 5 


a dreadful peſtilence, thought the time was then come when they 


ſhould be able to conquer that State; and having aſſembled a powerful ü 


army, they invaded the territories of the Latini and Hernici, ſpoiling 
and laying waſte their country in ſuch a manner, that they were forced 


to apply to the Romans for aſſiſtance; who being prevented from ſend- 


ing any by the peſtilence, returned for anſwer, that they muſt arm them- 
ſelves, and make the beſt defence they could, ſince it was not in their 
power to ſuccour them. From this inſtance we may obſerve the pru- 
dence and generoſity of that Senate, which maintained its dignity in all 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and conſtantly preſcribed the conduct that was 
to be obſerved by thoſe that were dependent upon it; being never 
aſhamed to take a reſolution that was contrary to their uſual manner of 
proceeding or former maxims, when neceflity required it. This I fay, 
becauſe the ſame Senate had forbad thoſe people to take up arms upon 
any occaſion whatſoever; and any other Senate leſs prudent than this, 
perhaps would have thought it derogatory to their honour, if it had ſut- 
fered them to arm and defend themſelves at that time. But that body 
rightly judged that in ſuch caſes, to chooſe the leſs of two evils was the 
beſt reſolution that could be taken : and though it mortified them, with- 


out doubt, not only to find they were not able to protect their * 
| ut 
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but that they muſt be obliged to ſuffer them to defend themſelves, for 
many reaſons, (ſome of which have been already aſſigned, and others 
are obvious to every one); yet ſeeing it was abſolutely neceflary, as the 
enemy had already invaded them, they took the moſt honourable courſe, 
and with great majeſty ſent them word they had their leave to defend 
themſelves if they pleaſed ; which indeed they muſt have been forced 
to do without it ; but this was to fave appearances, and to prevent them 
from doing ſo upon other occaſions without their permiſſion, when there 
was no neceflity for it. N ac Li. 
No though it is eaſy to ſay any other Republic muſt have done the 
ſame; yet I affirm, that weak and ill adviſed Commonwealths neither 
can, nor know how to act in that manner, nor to fave their honour in 
ſuch exigencies of the State. Duke Valentine having made himſelf maſter 
of Faenza, and compelled Bologna to ſubmit to his own terms, ſent an offi- 
cer to demand a paſſage for ſome of his troops through Tuſcany, that were 
upon their march back again to Rome: upon which, a Council being 
called at Florence to deliberate in what manner they ſhould act upon 
that occaſion, it was unanimouſly reſolved not to comply with the Duke's 
demand. This was not behaving like the Romans: for the Duke hav- 
ing a very powerful army, and the Florentines being in no condition to 
oppoſe him, it would have been more for their honour to grant him a 
free paſſage, than to ſuffer him to force one: that ſo what they could 
not poſſibly prevent, might ſeem to be the effect of courteſy; which 
would have been a means of preſerving their reputation, at leaſt in ſome 
degree. But the worſt property in weak Commonwealths, is that they 
are irreſolute ; and if ever they take any laudable reſolution, it is rather 
through neceſſity,” than the effect of wiſdom or good counſel: of which 
I ſhall produce two inſtances that happened in Florence in our own 
times. | 
In the year 1500, Lewis XII. King of France, having repoſſeſſed 
himſelf of the Duchy of Milan, was inclinable to have reſtored Piſa 
to the Florentines, in conſideration. of fifty thouſand Ducats, which 
they promiſed to pay him upon the reſtitution of it. In conſequence of 
this, the King ſent an army towards Piſa, commanded by Monſieur 
Beaumont, who, though a Frenchman, was much eſteemed and con- 


; | fided in by the Plorentines. Beaumont accordingly arriving with his 


troops before Piſa, and intending to batter the town, began to make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a Siege : but whilſt he was thus preparing 
for it, the Piſans fent Deputies to him, with an offer of ſurrendering 


the town to the French, provided the King would give them his word, 


that he would not deliver it up to the Florentines before the expiration of 
the four next months: to which the Florentines ſeeming very averſe, 
the Siege was carried on, and at laſt raiſed with great diſgrace to thoſe 
| O 2 that 
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that had begun it. The reaſon why the Florentines rejected this propo- 


ſal, was becauſe they were doubtful of the King's honour + for ſo weak 


were their counſels, that they threw themſelves into his arms, though 
they durſt not truſt him; not conſidering how much better it would be 
for them, that the King ſhould have poſſeſſion of the town (that ſo he 
might either deliver it up to them, or give them an o unity of diſ- 
covering his deſigns if he refuſed it) than to pay him for promiſes only, 
before he could poſſibly be in a condition to put it into their hands. 
Certainly then it would have been much more for their intereſt to have 
ſuffered Monfieur Beaumont to get poſſeſſion of the town upon any 
terms whatſoever, as may appear from another event, which happened 
about two years after. Upon the revolt of Arezzo, the ſame King ſent 
Monſieùr Imbalt with a body of French forces to the ſuccour of the 


Florentines, who ſoon after his arrival near that town, finding the inba- 
bitants (like the Piſans) inclinable to ſubmit to him upon certain condi- 


tions, began to-enter into a treaty with them for that purpoſe. But the 
Florentines, not liking the conditions, would not conſent to it: upon 
which, Imbalt, rightly judging that they did not underſtand their own 
intereſt, came to a private agreement with the inhabitants, without com- 
municating it tothe Florentine Commiſſaries; in conſequence of which, 
he entered the town with all his forces, and having upbraided the Flo- 
rentines with their little experience in the affairs of the world, he repre- 
ſented to them, that if they really defired to have Arezzo reſtored to 


them, that was their time to apply to the King, who having got poſſeſ- 


fion of it, then had it in his power to oblige them, which he could not 
have done before. The Florentines indeed were highly exaſperated at 


Imbalt for proceeding in this manner, and ſpoke very hardly of him; 


nor could they be pacified till they were at laſt convinced that if Beau- 
mont had done as he did, they might have recovered Piſa as well as 
Arezzo. I fay therefore, that weak and irreſolute Commonwealths 


never act as they ought to do, except they are abſolutely compelled to 


it: for their weakneſs will not ſuffer them to come to any reſolution in 
a matter that is doubtful ; ſo that they always continue in ſuſpence till 


their doubts are removed either by downright neceflity or violence [0]. 


Le] See Book II. Chap. xv, of theſe Diſcourſes. 
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Tybat the ſame accidents often happen to different people, 
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LL] HOEVER compares theſe times with thoſe that are paſt, will 
: find that the ſame appetites; humours and deſires are, and al- 
ways have been, incident to all States and people: ſo that by diligently 
examining the courſe of former ages, it is an eaſy matter for men to 
foreſee what will probably happen again in any Commonwealth, and 
not only to provide ſuch remedies againſt future evils as their predeceſ- 
ſors did, but (if there be no precedents). to ſtrike out new ones, according 


- 
” 


to the nature and fimilitude of the caſe. But ſince reſearches of this 


kind are too often neglected, and hiſtory is either not much read, or lit- 
tle underſtood, eſpecially by thoſe that govern States, it comes to paſs 
that the ſame evils and inconveniencies happen in all times. 

The Republic of Florence having Ioſt Piſa and ſeveral other territo- 
ries about the year 1394, was forced to make war upon thoſe that had 
ſeized on them. But as they were very powerful enemies, the war was 
attended with a heavy expence, and but little advantage, which occa- 
ſioned grievous taxes, and conſequently much clamour and diſcontent 
— the people: and becauſe the war was conducted by a Magi- 
ſtracy conſiſting of ten Citizens, who were called Idieci della guerra, 
the Commonalty began to be out of all patience with them, accuſing 
them with being the authors of the war, and all the burdens conſequent 
upon it; and ſeeming to be convinced that if their authority was abo- 


liſhed, thoſe troubles would ſoon be at an end: fo that when the time 


came that thoſe Magiſtrates were to go out of office, inſtead of chuſing a 
new Caunci ] len, they threw all their power into the hands of the 
Signiory. But this ſtep, inſtead of putting an end to the war, as the 
generality had perſuaded themſelves, threw things into ſtill greater diſ- 
order, and proved the occaſion of much heavier misfortunes: for when 
that Magiſtracy was aboliſhed, which had conducted their"affairs with 
ſome degree of prudence, they likewiſe loſt Arezzo and many other 
places; ſo that the people beginning to repent of their folly, and per- 
ceiving that their weakneſs proceeded from the diſeaſe, and not from 
the remedy that had been made uſe of to cure it, thought proper to re- 
eſtabliſh the Council of ten. | 

The fame thing happened at Rome with regard to the Conſuls: for 
the Plebeians there ſeeing they were entangled in one war after another, 
in ſuch a manner, that they enjoyed neither comfort nor reſt, inſtead of 


101 


= puting it to the ambition of their neighbours, who were perpetually 
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ſeeking their deſtruction, thought it entirely owing to the malice of the 
Nobility ; and that as they could not wreak their revenge upon them 
whilſt they continued at home, and under the protection of their Tri. 
bunes, they led them abroad under the Conſuls, in order to harraſs and 
diſtreſs them when there was no body at hand to defend them: upon 
which account, they reſolved either to aboliſh the name and authority 
of Conſuls entirely, or at leaſt to lay them under ſuch reſtrictions, that 
they would not habe it in their power to oppreſs them either at 
home or abroad. The firſt that endeavoured to get a Law paſſed for 
this purpoſe was Terentillus, one of the Tribunes, who moved that à 
Committee of five perſons might be appointed to enquire into the abuſe; 
of the Conſular power, and to reſtrain it : at which the Nobility were 
not a little alarmed, as they thought the Majeſty of the Empire would 
be degraded, and they ſhould have no ſhare left in the adminiſtration of 
the Republic. Such however was the obſtinacy of the Tribunes in this 
point, that the name of Conſuls was wholly extinguiſhed; and after 
trying ſeveral other expedients, they choſe rather to have "Tribune 
created with Conſular power: ſo that they ſeemed to be more averſe to 
the name than the authority of Conſuls. Upon this footing things con- 
tinued a long time; till at laſt, the people being aware of their error, 
reſtored the Conſuls, as the Florentines did their Council of ten. 15 


C H A P. Di 


Concerning the creation of the Decemviri at Rome; what is moſt worthy 
of notice in it ; and whether ſuch an Inſtitution may be of greater 
prejudice or advantage to a Commonwealth. | 

T IJEFORE I fay any thing of the troubles and commotions that 

happened at Rome in conſequence of creating the Decemviri there, 

it may not be amiſs perhaps to give ſome account of the Inſtitution it- 
ſelf, and then to point out ſuch things as ſeem moſt worthy of notice in 
it ; which are many indeed, and deſerve to be well confidered both by 
thoſe that would maintain the liberties of a Commonwealth, and thoſe 
that have any deſign to enſlave it. For, upon a thorough examination, 
we ſhall find many errors committed by the Patricians, many by the 

Plebeians to the prejudice of their liberty, and ſtill more by Appius, 

the Head of the Decemviri, to the deſtruction of that Tyranny which 

he intended to have eſtabliſhed in Rome. | | 
After many- conteſts and diſputes therefore, betwixt Nobility and the 

People, concerning the introduction of ſeveral new laws for the further 

ſecurity of their common liberties, it was agreed by both ſides — ſend 

| purius 
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: an army compoſed of two Regiments, or twelve 
thouſand men, fronting every way upon its march. 
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zens were fixed upon for that purpoſe, who were to continue in office 
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Wo hap. XL. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIV Y. 

6. urius Poſtumius and five other Citizens to Athens for a copy of thoſe 
9 * which Solon had formerly given to that State; that ſo they might 
form a new body out of them for the government of their own. After 
the return of theſe Deputies, it was thought proper to appoint a Com- 


IT mittee to examine and digeſt theſe Laws, and to eſtabliſh ſuch as might 


| em moſt ſalutary and convenient: in conſequence of which, ten Citi- 


: ber a whole year; amongſt whom was Appius Claudius, a man of 


great parts and ſagacity, but of a reſtleſs and turbulent diſpoſition. And 


that they might be at liberty to act without the leaſt reſtraint or controul, 
in adapting theſe Laws to their own conſtitution, all other Magiſtrates 


were ſuſpended from their reſpective offices, particularly the Conſuls 


© oiſtracy was veſted with abſolute power. But Appius by the favour of 


: and Tribunes, and no appeal to the people allowed of: ſo that this Ma- 


the people engroſſed the authority of all the ten: for he had made him- 
= ſelf ſo popular by his affable and obliging behaviour, that it was won- 
* derful to ſee ſuch a total change as it were in his nature; and that one, 


8 who but a little before had been the moſt inveterate and implacable per- 


ſecutor of the Plebeians, ſhould now all on a ſudden become their 
ayowed Protector and favourite. 


During the firſt year, every thing was conducted with great modeſty 


4 5 and decency, the Decemvir of the day having no more than twelve 
Lictors to attend him in the diſcharge of his office; and though the 


of 00%: wo SY 
; - 


authority of this Magiſtracy was abſolute, nevertheleſs, one of the Ci- 


*X tizens having committed a murder, they cited him to appear before the 


= people, and left them to take cognizance of the matter. The new 


Laws were written upon ten tables, and expoſed in public before they 


were ratified; that ſo every one might have the liberty of reading and 
canvaſſing them, to ſee if there was any defect which might be ſupplied 
before their confirmation. But before the power of the Decemviri ex- 


> pired, Appius cauſed it to be whiſpered about, that a complete body of 
= laws could not be well compiled without the addition of two more 


tables to the other ten; upon which infinuations, the people readily 
cConſented, that the Decemvirate ſhould be continued for another year; 


not only to prevent the revival of Conſular power, but becauſe they 


were in hopes they ſhould be able to ſupport themſelves without the 


aſſiſtance of Tribunes ; ſince the cognizance of capital cauſes ſeemed 


> now to be wholly referred to them, as we have ſaid before. 
A time being appointed accordingly for the election of a new De- 


= cemvirate, the chief of the Nobility exerted all their intereſt to be 
> choſen; and none with more eagerneſs than Appius, who ſollicited the 
= votes of the people with ſo much earneſtneſs, and yet with ſuch a ſhew 

- of humility and complailance, that his aſſociates began to ſuſpect him of 


ſome 
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fitteſt for his purpoſe. © 00 bas; ener 
But this election was hardly over, before both the Nobility and peo- 
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ſome bad deſign, credebantienim, ſays Livy, haud gratuitam in ton; 


© © ſuperbid comitatem fore; for they could not imagine that a perſon of bi; 


pride would ſtoop jo low without fome private view; and therefore not 
daring to oppoſe him openly, they reſolved to try ſome other expedient: 
and though he was the youngeſt of all the Candidates, they gave him 
the power of propoſing all the ten ta the choice of the people; not 
dreaming that he would name himſelf for one, becauſe that would be 
not only a ſhameleſs thing, but what had never been practiſed at Rome 
before. Ille vero impedimentum firg occaſione arripuit; but he made an 
advantage of what tbey deſgned as an impediment, and named himſelf 
firſt of all, to the great ſurprize and diſguſt of all the reſt of the Nobi- 
lity :- after which, he named nine other ſuch perſons as he thought were 


ple began to be ſenſible of their error : for Appius ſoon **- finem fecit fe. 
e rende alienæ per ſonæ, threw off the maſque, and not only began to ſhew 
his own innate pride, but in a thort time made his Collegues as bad as 
himſelf; increaſing the number of Lictors from twelve to an hundred 
and twenty, in order to over awe the whole City. All fides at firſt were 
equally terrified ; but after a while the Decemviri began to wheedle the 
Senate, and oppreſs the people: and if any perſon had injuſtixe done him 
by one of them, he was ſtill worſe treated pealing to another, 
So that the Plebeians being at laſt aware of their folly, and ſoundly mor- 
tified, began to turn their eyes upon the Nobility in their afflictions, 
Et inde libertatis captare auram, unde ſervitutem timendo, in eum ſtatum 
* Rempublicam adduxerant,” and to look up to thoſe very perſons for the pre- 


- 


fervation of their liberties, whoſe power they had oppoſed with fuch a de- 


gree of virulence, out of a dread of being enflaved by them, as had re- 
duced the Commonwealth to that condition, But the Nobility for their 
part, inſtead of ſympathizing with the people in their miſery, could not 
help rejoicing at it, ut ipſi tædio præſentium Confſules defiderarent,” in 
hopes that the gri b of their ſufferings would make them wiſh to ſee 
Conſular power reſtored. At laſt however when the ſecond year of the 
Decemvirate expired, the two additional Tables were finiſhed, but not 


yet expoſed to public view: from whence the Decemviri took a handle 


to continue themſelves ſtill longer in office. For which purpoſe they 
had recourſe to violence, and appointed guards out of the young Nobi- 
lity to ſecure them in their uſurpation, to whom they gave the goods 
and eſtates of ſuch perſons as they: thought fit either to put to death or 
impoſe fines upon; quibus donis, ſays the Hiſtorian fuventus cor- 
« rumpebatur, & malebat licentiam ſuam, quam omnium hbertatem,” by 
which bribes the youth were debauched, and choſe rather to live in licen- 
tiouſneſs themſelves, than to ſee the liberties of their country _— . : 
| 
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Chap XI. THE FIRST DECAD or LIVY. 
Whilſt things were in this ſituation, the Sabines and Volſci invaded 


the Romans, which threw the Decemviri into no- ſmall conſternation, 
when they conſidered how looſe they fat in their Seats, and upon how 


W .vcik a foundation their power was built: for they were not able to carr 


on à war without the aſſiſtance of the Senate; and if the Senate ſhould 


be ſuffered to aſſemble, they knew there would preſently be an end of 


W their uſurpation. Nevertheleſs, as the neceſſity was urgent, they re- 


ſolved to run that riſque; and having called the Senators together, many 
of them ſpoke with great acrimony againſt the arrogance and Tyranny 


of the Decemviri, particularly Valerius and Horatius; and their au- 


E thority would certainly have been aboliſhed at that time, if the Senators 
bad thought fit: but they were ſo jealous of the Plebeians, that they 
E would not exert their whole ſtrength upon that occaſion, leſt if the De- 
E cemviri were obliged to reſign their power, the people ſhould ſet u 

Tribunes again. The matter therefore was compromiſed for the pre- 


= ſent, and a war being reſolved upon, they ſent two armies againſt the 


enemy, commanded by ſome of the Decemviri, whilſt Appius ſtaid at 


| 3 home to take care of the City. But he happening to fall in love during 


that interval with a young women, whoſe name was Virginia, and at- 


© tempting to carry her off by force, her father killed her with his own 
hands to fave her honour and that of his family. This immediately oc- 
caſioned ſuch an uproar in Rome, and ſuch tumults in both armies, 
that the Soldiers leaving the camp, and the people the City, retired to 
Mons Sacer, where they ſtaid till the Decemviri abdicated the Magi- 


= ſtracy : after which, new Conſuls and Tribunes were created, and Rome 
once more recovered its liberty. 


From this ſhort narrative, we may obſerve in the firſt place, that the 


inſtitution of this Tyranny at Rome was owing to the ſame cauſes 
*= which often occaſion it in other States; that is, the too great and ill 

governed deſire of liberty in the people, and the immoderate ambition 
to command in the Nobility : for when they cannot both agree about 
any law that is to be made in favour of liberty, and either fide throws 
= al its weight into the ſcale of ſome one perſon, whom they have made 
choice of for their champion and protector, from that moment, Tyranny 
may be ſaid to commence. The Decemviri were created at Rome, and 
2 veſted with ſo great a degree of authority by the conſent both of the 


0 3 Nobility and Plebeians, but with different views; one fide hoping to 


7 aboliſh the Conſular Power, and the other, that of the Tribunes : ac- 
= cordingly after their creation, the Plebeians looking upon Appius as their 
T firm friend, began to court and careſs him exceedingly, and to ſtrengthen 


is hands in ſuch a manner, that he might be able to depreſs the Nobi- 
— lity. But when things once come to ſuch a paſs that the people are 

weak enough to exalt ſome one man only, to humble thoſe whom they 
hate, 
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hate, if he is a perſon of any ſubtilty and addreſs, he will ſoon mak: 
himſelf abſolute Lord over them all if he pleaſes: for he may extin, 
guiſh the Nobility by the help of the Plebeians, whom he will tak, 
care to favour and cheriſh till he has thoroughly effected that; aft, 
which, the people having no body to protect them upon occaſion, wil 
begin to- perceive when it is too late, that they have loſt their liberty ang 
lie wholly at his mercy, This courſe has always been taken by ſuch » © 
have become Tyrants over free States; and if Appius had followed i, 
his Tyranny would have taken deeper root and continued longer. Bu 
he did quite the contrary, and imprudently incurred the hatred of tho 
perſons that had advanced him to power, and were able to have fuy. 

ported him in it; whilſt he ingratiated himſelf with thoſe that were 
neither pleaſed at his exaltation, nor ſtrong enough to defend him af. 
terwards ; thus abandoning his friends to court others who never could 
be ſo. For though the Nobility are naturally deſirous to rule and domi- 
neer themſelves, yet ſuch of them as have no fhare in a tyrannical go. © 
vernment will always hate the Tyrant; nor can he for his part ever 
gain them all: for ſo great, generally ſpeaking, are their avarice and | 
ambition, that it is not poſſible any Tyrant ſhould have either riches or 
honours in his diſpoſal ſufficient to ſatiate them. Thus Appius in lea . 
ing the Plebeians, and joining the Nobility, was guilty of an egregious 
error, for the reaſons juſt now aſſign'd ; and becauſe it is neceſſary that 
a man who would keep poſſeſſion by violence of what he has got, ſhould 
be ſtronger than thoſe that endeayour to wreſt it out of his hands again: 
and therefore thoſe Tyrants who make the people their friends, and are 
hated by the Nobility only, will be more ſecure ; becauſe they have: 
ſtronger foundation to depend upon than others, who make the people 
their enemy, and the Nobility their friends. For by thoſe means, they | 
may always ſupport themſelves without foreign aſſiſtance, as Nabis 
the Tyrant of Sparta did; who having ſecured the affections of the 
people, did not give himſelf much trouble about the Nobility ; and 
yet he defended himſelf againſt all Greece, and the whole power of 
the Romans, which he never could have done without the favour of the 
people. But, on the other hand, when a Tyrant depends on the No- 
bility alone, as the number of his friends is ſmall at home, he cannot F 


| ſupport himſelf without foreign aid; for he will want guards for the | 


ſecurity of his perſon, Soldiers to ſerve as Militia, inſtead of his own * 

pple, for the defence of the country, and powerful allies to ſuccour | 
Bim in diſtreſs: all which if he can procure, he may poſſibly maintain 
his power without the affections of the people. But Appius defpiling 
the people, whom he might have kept his friends, and having no other 
reſource, was ſoon pulled out of his Seat. g 


The | 


Cee XII. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 

he Senate and people of Rome likewiſe committed a groſs error in 
WE che creation of the Decemviri : for though we have aſſerted before, in 
WE the diſcourſe concerning Dictators, that thoſe Magiſtrates only endanger 
the public liberty who force themſelves into office, and not thoſe who are 
legally appointed by the free ſuffrages of the people; yet the people 
chat chuſe them, ought at the ſame to take great care to lay them under 
proper checks and reſtraints to prevent their abuſing their power : but 
the Romans, inſtead of taking ſuch meaſures to oblige the Decemviri 
to keep within due bounds, entirely freed them from all controul, by 
making their power abſolute, and aboliſhing all other Magiſtracies, that 
might in any wiſe have ſerved to balance it, and this merely out of the 


X exceſſive deſire (as we have ſaid before) which the Senate had to ſup- 


preſs the Tribunes, and the People the Conſuls. Theſe paſſions ſo 
# blinded their underſtandings, that both ſides equally contributed to the 
© diſorders that enſued : for men, as King Ferdinand of Arragon uſed to 
ſay, often reſemble certain little birds of prey, which purſue others 
with ſuch eagerneſs, that they are not aware of a greater bird that is 
hovering over their heads, and ready to ſouſe down upon them and tear 
them to pieces. But enough has been ſaid to ſhew the error which the 
Romans were guilty of at the creation of the Decemviri to preſerve their 
liberty; and that of Appius in the means he took to eſtabliſh Tyranny. 


CHAP. XLI. 


That it is impolitic in any man who was humble and merciful before, to 


become arrogant and cruel on a ſudden, and without obſerving any 
gradation. | 


MONGST the other falſe ſteps which Appius took to ſupport his 
Tyranny, the changing his diſpoſition and manner of conduct ſo 
ſuddenly was of no ſmall prejudice to him. It muſt be owned indeed, 
that his artifice in cajoling the people by pretending to be their Cham- 
pion ; the addreſs he made uſe of in getting the Decemvirate prolonged); 
his reſolution in propoſing himſelf again, contrary to the expectation of 
the Nobility ; and his naming ſuch Collegues as he could make tools of, 
were maſterly and well timed ſtrokes of policy. But when he had 
done all this (as we have ſhewn before) he certainly judged very wrong 

in changing his deportment ſo inſtantaneouſly, in perſecuting and op- 
= pretling the people after he had been their avowed protector, in becom- 
= 1g ſo fierce and arrogant, after ſuch an appearance of humility and af- 

S fability; and that too without any excuſe to juſtify himſelf, and in ſo 


ſuadden a manner, that every body preſently diſcovered the deceitfulneſs 
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and villainy of his heart. For a man that has worn the maſk of hy. * 
neſty and goodneſs for a while, and finds it neceſſary at laſt to throw 
off, and alter his conduct for the accompliſhment of ſome great pur. 


poſe, ſhould do it by inſenſible degrees, and avail himſelf: of proper op. 


portunities and conjunctures; not per ſaltum, by a ſudden leap and al 4 


at once : that ſo the difference of his behaviour may not deprive him of | 


his old friends, before [p] he has had time to gain new ones to ſupport ; ; 


his authority: otherwiſe his deſigns will immediately be ſeen through, © 
and finding himſelf deſtitute of all ſorts of aſſiſtance, he mult inevitably * 
be ruined. | „ HS G 


CHAP, XIII. 
How prone Manki nd are to corruption. 


T may further be obſerved, from what happened under the Decem. | 
virate, how liable men are to be debauched, let their firſt principles 
and education be ever ſo good. If the example of the young Nobility, 
whom Appius took. for his guards, and corrupted to ſuch a degree, that | 
they became friends to Tyranny and ſupporters of his uſurpation, merely 
for the ſake of lucre, and indulging themſelves in their licentious defires, | 
was not ſufficient, we might add that of Quintus Fabius, one of the 
Decemviri of the ſecond creation, who though a virtuous and good man 
before, was ſo blinded by ambition, and ſeduced by the cunning of Ap- 
pius, that he ſeemed totally to have changed his natural diſpoſition, and 
became as bad as the other [q]. A due conſideration therefore of human 
frailty ſhould teach all Legiſlators, either in Kingdoms cr Common- 
wealths, to make the moſt effectual proviſions they can to bridle the 
appetites and paſſions of mankind, and to deprive them of all hopes 
of impunity when they violate the laws of their country. 


CHAP. XIII. 


That tb e who fight out of a principle of honour make the beſt and miſt 
0 Mats 29g faithful Soldiers. i 


ROM what has been related above concerning the Decemviri, it 
| likewiſe be remarked how great a difference there is betwixt 
Soldiers that are well affected to their Commanders, and fight for their 


[Co] Cromwell excelled moſt other Tyrants in this ſort. of Policy. 
[9] Virum egregium olim domi militiæque Decemviratus Collegæque ita mutaverant, 
ut Appii quam ſui ſimilis mallet eſſe. Liv. Lib. III. Cap. xli. A fatal but uſual con- 
ſequence of power, which is too often exerted to oppreſs others. 
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Chap. XLIII. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIV. 
own glory, and thoſe that are led into the field againſt their inclination, 


and fight only to gratify the ambition of others, For though the Roman 


armies were almoſt always victorious when commanded by Conſuls, yet 
under the conduct of the Decemviri, they were never ſucceſsful. From 
hence alſo. we may diſcern one of the reaſons at leaſt, why forces are ſo 


little to be depended upon who have no other motive to fight than their 


pay, which is by no means ſufficient to ſecure their fidelity, or to make 
them ſo much your friends as to lay down their lives for you. For Sol- 
diers whoſe hearts are not warmly affected in the cauſe and intereſts of 
thoſe for whom they fight, will make but a very feeble reſiſtance if vi- 


1 gorouſly attacked: and ſince this ſort of affection and emulation is not 
T ta be found, or indeed expected in Mercenaries, thoſe that govern King- 
doms and Commonwealths ought above all things to fortify themſelves 


with the love and eſteem of their own Soldiers, as in fact all thoſe have 
ever done who have performed the greateſt exploits, The Roman ar- 


mies had not loſt their ancient valour under the reign of the Decemviri; 


but as they were but coldly affected towards them, they did not exert 


© themſelves with their uſual Spirit, nor ſucceed in the manner they had 
been wont to do. But when the Decemvirate was aboliſhed, and they 


had recovered their liberties, they fought courageouſly again like free 


f men in the defence of their country; and conſequently their enterprizes 
vVere crowned with glory and ſucceſs as before [7]. 


ſr] « With regard to Fleets and Armies, ſays the Author of the Eftimate of the 


* Manners and Principles of the times, Vol. II. Sect. vi. another Truth offers itſelf to 
= obſervation. Here the love of Glory is neceſſary in the Leaders, as a motive to great 


and daring Enterprizes. But amongſt the inferior ranks, the fear of ſhame will gene- 


rally be of ſufficient influence to compel them to their Duty. The reaſon is evident: 
for, with regard to the Leaders, as it is impoſſible to point out to them the particular 
= track of their Duty in every inſtance ; ſo their conduct muſt be left in general to the 
= determinations of their own mind, Great actions will naturally be attended with glory: 
but the mere omiſſion of great actions, where peremptory orders are not given, is not 


neceſſarily attended with ſhame. It is the love of Glory only therefore, that can urge 
a Leader to great and dangerous attempts. But with regard to the inferior ranks, 


there the particular track of Duty is pointed out, which is only this, <* obey the com- 
= © mands of your Leader.” Under this circumſtance no evaſion can take place: every 
= man muſt obey, or Infamy overtakes him; and thus the fear of ſhame becomes ſufficient. 
This diſtinction will clearly account for that ſtrange difference of conduct in our Britiſh 
troops during the laſt, as well as the preſent war. It has been remarked, that at ſometimes 
they have fought like Lions, and at others have been as timorous as Hares. Their bra- 


in particular inſtances, has been brought as a proof againſt the exiſtence of the 


ver 
1 Ruling Principle of Effeminacy which runs through this. work. But whoever views this 


matter, according to the diſtinctions here pointed out, will at once ſee the veil drawn off 
2 from this myſterious appearance of things. Where did our troops diſtinguiſh their Va- 
4 lour? was it not at Dettingen? at La Feldt? and above all, on the dreadful field of 


v3 
6 
: 
a 


Fontenoy, where honeſt Fame forſook the Standard of the Victor, and wept over the 
Banners of the retreating Engliſh ? And who were their Leaders upon theſe important 


ys? They were ſuch as were inſpired and aQtuated by the generous love of glory.” 
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CH AP. XLIV. 


That a multitude without à Head tan do but little ; and that they hou! "2 
not threaten to Make an ill uſe of power, before they have obtained it, | 
| | ) 


PON the violence that had been offered to Virginia [{] the Ple. 
beians of Rome having taken arms and retired to 
where they were joined by the army, the Senate ſent to demand the 


feaſon of that Seceſſion, and by what authority the Soldiers had aban- 
doned the camp: and ſo great was the reverence in which the multitude 7 
ſtill held the authority of the Senate, that as they had no Head over 


them, no particular perſon would preſume to return an anſwer : for © 
though, as Livy ſays, there was matter enough for an anſwer, yet no | 
body cared to deliver it. From whence we may obſerve how weak: 
thing a multitade is without a Head. : 
But Virginius (the father of Virginia) being aware of this defect, had“ 
the addreſs to get twenty military Tribunes created with power to treat 
and confer with the Senate: after which they deſired that Valerius and 
Hotatius might be ſent to them, to whom they would communicate 
what they had to ſay; Theſe two Senators, however, refuſed to go 
upon any ſuch errand, except the Decemviri would firſt abdicate their 
authority: which being at laſt complied with, they went to the people, 
who demanded that their Tribunes ſhould be reſtored, that appeals to 


them from the Sentence of any magiſtrate ſhould be allowed of, and 


that the late Decemviri ſhould be delivered up to them, whom they 


would burn alive. The two firſt _ were approved by Valerius g 


and Horatius; but they could not help condemning the laſt as Savage 
and inhuman, telling them, crudelitatis odio, in crudelitatem ruitis,” | 
_—_ you abhor cruelty in others, you would be guilty of the higheſt agree 
of barbarity your ſelves; and adviſing them to drop all further mention | 
of the Decemviri at that time, that ſo they might attend more effectu- 
ally to the recovery of their own liberty and authority; after which, 
they might find ſufficient means to take proper fatisfa&tion. Hence we 
may learn, how weak and imprudent it is to aſk for a thing, and to de- 


clare at the ſame time, that we deſign to make a bad uſe of it as ſoon 3s * 


ever we can: certainly in ſuch a caſe a man ſhould conceal. his bad in- : 
tentions, at leaſt till he has ſucceeded in his ſollicitations, which he ought F 
by all means to make his firſt and principal endeavour, If a perſon had 


a 4 defign upon the life of another, would it not be ſufficient to tay to him, 


[/] Appius had made a forcible attempt to raviſh her. 


« pra) : 


ons Sacer, 


Chap. XLV. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 


« pray lend me your Sword,” without telling him you intended to kill 
him with it; ſince when you have got the Sword in your hand, you 
may do what you pleaſe with it? 


C37 A . 


That it is a bad precedent to break a new Law; eſpecially in the Legiſlator 
himſelf: and that it is very dangerous for thoſe that govern States to 
multiply injuries and repeat them every day. t 


Wet the public tranquillity was reſtored at Rome, and the an- 
cient form of Government re-eſtabliſhed, Appius was cited by 
Virginius to anſwer for his miſdemeanours before the people; and mak- 
ing his appearance in the midſt of a great number of the Nobility, he 
was immediately ordered to priſon. Upon this, he proteſted againſt it, 
and appealed to the people: but Virginius inſiſted that he who had 
* aboliſhed all appeals, was not worthy of being indulged in one himſelf, 
or of being allowed to implore the protection of a people whom he had 
* fo grievoully injured. But Appius replied, that they who had been ſo 
* zealous to re-eſtabliſh that privilege, ſhould not be the firſt to break it. 
* After all, however, he was committed to priſon, and killed himſelf be- 

fore his trial came on. | 
No though without doubt Appius deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment 
for his crimes, yet it was a thing of very dangerous conſequence in the 
Roman people to violate their own laws, and eſpecially one that was ſo 
lately made: for I think there cannot be any thing of worſe example in 
a Commonwealth than to eſtabliſh laws, and not obſerve them; eſpecially 
when they are firſt broken by the Legiſlators themſelves, A reform in 
the State having taken place at Florence in the beginning of the year 
1495, by the aſſiſtance and advice of Friar Girolamo Savonarola (whoſe 
writings give ſufficient proof of his learning, abilities, and Spirit), a new 
law was made for the further ſecurity of the Citizens, by virtue of which 
they were allowed to appeal to the people from any Sentence 
paſſed in matters of State, either by the Coumcil of eight, or the Signiory. 
But notwithſtanding this law, which he had ſollicited with ſuch earneſt- 
neſs, and obtained with ſo much difficulty, five Citizens who had been 
condemned to death by the Signiory, and afterwards deſigned to appeal 
do the people, were denied that privilege : a circumſtance that hurt the 
* Friar's reputation more than any thing elſe that could poſſibly have be- 
* fallen him; for if this law was of ſuch importance as he pretended, it 
= ought to have been ſtrictly obſerved; if not, why was it preſſed with 
ſuch importunity ? This was the more taken notice of becauſe he oper 
made 


Its 
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made the leaſt mention of the violation of the law in any of his Sermon; 
or harangues, though he afterwards delivered many to the people, no. 


either condemned or excuſed thoſe that had broke it; for ſince it ſerved 
his own purpoſes, he knew not how to condemn it, and as to an excuſe, 
there was no poſſibility of making any; which ſort of behaviour fully 
diſcovering the partiality and ambition of his heart, entirely ruined his 
reputation, and loaded him with infamy and reproach [7]. 

It likewiſe creates great diſguſt in a State, when the Citizens ate 
terrified every day with freſh proſecutions; as it happened at Rome 


after the expiration of the Decemvirate, for not only all the Decemviri, 5 


but ſo many other Citizens were accuſed and condemned at different 
times, that the Nobility were in the utmoſt conſternation, and began to 


4 4 i” HS o * 5 
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apprehend there would be no end of theſe ſeverities, till their whole ; | 


order was extinguiſhed ; and this manner of proceeding would certainly 
have excited great troubles and inconveniencies, if they had not been 
foreſeen and prevented by Marcus Duellius, one of the Tribunes, who 
publiſhed an edict, prohibiting every one either to cite or accuſe any 
Roman Citizen during the ſpace of a year; by which act of moderation, 
the Nobility were delivered from all further diſquietude and apprehen- 
fion. - From hence it appears, how dangerous it is either for a Prince or 
a Commonwealth to keep their Subjects in continual fear and alarm by 
daily executions. Indeed nothing can be more prejudicial to their 
intereſt [u]: for when men begin to dread theſe evils, they will naturally 
endeavour to ſecure themſelves at all events, and become bolder and 
more reſolute in attempting a change of government. Upon ſuch 
occaſions therefore, it 1s the beſt way either to puniſh no body at 

all, or to finiſh the executions at once, and afterwards to give the 
people no occaſion to fear any thing further; that ſo they may live 
fecurely and quietly [x]. 


Ii] See Chap. vi. of the Prince, and the Notes upon it. 

Lu] Witneſs the caſe of our King James II. who terrified and diſguſted his Subjects 
to the laſt degree, by the unreaſonable number of Executions which he ordered in the 
weſt of England at different times upon the Duke of Monmouth's affair, 

[x] As the Emperor Auguſtus did, who after a moſt cruel proſcription and a multitude 
of Executions, preſently became ſo remarkably indulgent and merciful to his Subjects, 
that he afterwards reigned in peace and ſecurity all his life, and has been more extolled 
than almoſt any other Emperor, ' 
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'CH A P. XLVI. 


at men uſually riſe from one degree of ambi tion to another; endea- 
' pouring in the firſt place to ſecure themſelves from oppreſſion, and 
4 terwards t0 oppreſs others. | 


AFTER the people of Rome not only recovered their liberty 
f and former power, but were become ſtronger and ſtill more 
ſecure under the protection of many new laws, it might have been 
expected they would at laſt have enjoyed ſome repoſe; yet it happened 
quite contrary, and every day produced new tumults and diſſenſions. 
Tbe reaſon of which, according to Livy, was that the Nobility and 
© Plebeians being at perpetual variance, when one fide was humbled, the 
other grew inſolent; when the populace were content, the young 
# Nobility began to abuſe them; nor was it in the power of the Tribunes 
to provide any effectual remedy for this, as they were liable to be inſulted 
= themſelves. The Nobility, on the other hand, though they could not 
help being ſenſible, that the younger part of their order were too arbitrary 
and licentious, yet if the bounds of decency and good order were to be 
tranſgreſſed either by one fide or the other, choſe rather that their own 
& ſhould be the treſſpaſer than that of the Plebeians. So that the 
= immoderate deſire of preſerving their reſpective privileges, was the cauſe 
that when either faction prevailed, they oppreſſed the other; for it 


generally happens, that whilſt men are guarding againſt violence them- 
ſelves, they begin to encroach upon others, and when they pull a dagger 


out of their own breaſt, endeavour to plunge it into their neighbour's ; 
= as if they muſt of neceſſity either injure or be injured. 
From hence we may obſerve (amongſt other things) in what manner 


Republics are at laſt diſſolved, how natural a tranſition there is from one 


degree of ambition to another, and that what Salluſt ſays in the perſon 
o Julius Cæſar is very juſt, quod omnia mala exempla, bonis initits orta 
unt; that all diſorders and abuſes ariſe from good beginnings. Ambitious 
Citizens in all Commonwealths, make it their buſineſs in the firſt place, 


= 41 faid before, not only to defend themſelves againſt private violence, 


but the authority of the Magiſtrates ; for which purpoſe, they endeavour 
= to cultivate friendſhips and dependencies by ways ſeemingly honeſt and 


= honourable; as by lending money to thoſe that are poor, or protectin 


dhe weak and helpleſs, againſt the oppreſſor and extortioner ; all which, 


| : carrying a fair and good appearance, the people are eafily deluded to 


take no care to prevent the conſequences till it is too late, and not only 
private Citizens but even the Magiſtrates themſelves begin to ſtand in 


Vol. II. Ws * awe 
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awe of them [y. After they have arrived at this height without any 
oppoſition, it becomes very dangerous to meddle with them, for reaſong 
which I have given before, in difeourſing of the folly and imprudence o 
endeavouring to eradicate an evil that is grown to too great a head in 
a Commonwealth; ſo that when things are once come to this paſs, 
you muſt either endeavour to pull them down again, which cannot be 
done without the utmoſt hazard of utter fuin to the State; or you 


muſt patiently ſubmit to loſe your liberties, except their death, or ſome 0 
other accident ſnheuld chance to deliver you. For when they perceive 


both the people and Magiſtrates are afraid of them and their friends, 
they will ſoon begin to domineer and play the tyrant. A Common. | 
wealth therefore ought above all things, to take _ care to prevent 
its Citizens from doing evil under the appearance of good; and that 
they may not become fo popular as to prejudice the State inſtead of 
advancing its welfare; but of this we ſhall treat more at large in another | 
place [>]. ; 


CHAP: XLVIE 
Thowgh the People are ſometimes miſtaken in general points, yet they ſeldm ; 
or never err in particulars. 7 
HE people of Rome, as I ſaid before, growing weary of their 
Conſuls, and deſirous to have them choſen out of the Plebeians 


for the future, or at leaſt ſome bounds preſcribed to their power; the 


Nobility in order to prevent their authority from being debaſed either l 


way, took a middle courſe, and conſented that four Tribunes with . 


Conſular power ſhould be elected indifferently out of the Patricians and 
Plebeians. The people likewiſe were pretty well ſatisfied, imagining Þ 
that in confequence of this, the Conſulſhip would at laſt be utterly F 
aboliſhed, and they ſhould have an equal ſhare in the adminiſtration. | 
But it was very remarkable that at the creation of theſe Tribunes, when 
they had it in their power and every body expected they would have 
choſen them out of the Plebeians, they were all elected ont of the 
Nobility. Upon which, Livy fays, © quorum commitiorum eventus docuit, 
&* alios animos in contentione libertatis & honoris, alios ſecundum depofit 
* certamina in incorrupto judicio eſſe; the event of this election ſhewed that 
the people were f ane mind in the heat of their conteſts for liberty ani 
[ 5] Such was the conduct of Cofimo de' Medici and his poſterity ; by which they 1 
laſt made themſelves Sovereigns of Tuſcany. See the four laſt Books of the Hiſtory a | 


Florence. 
. | [z] See Chap. lii. 


honours, | 


- 


honours, and of another when thoſe conteſts were over, and their judgment 
rown cool again. : 

Conſidering with myſelf therefore what might be the reaſon of this, 

I think it is cauſe men are more apt to be miſtaken in generals than 


T & > > oh 


The Plebeians at Rome thought themſelves 


9 


all Italy, and the Capuans in particular, began to rebel againſt their 
Governors, out of an ancient emulation which ſubſiſted betwixt the 
Senate and the People there. But Pacuvius Calavius being then firſt 
Magiſtrate in that City, and ſeeing the ferment it was in, hit upon the 
following expedient to reconcile the People and Senate. In the firſt 
| von he called the Senate together, and having repreſented to them 

ow implacably they were hated by the people, the danger they were 
in of having their brains knocked out by them, and the City delivered 
up to Hannibal, now the affairs of the Romans were in ſo deſperate a 
condition, told them at laſt that if they would leave things to him, he 
would reconcile all differences betwixt them; but that is was abſolutely 
neceffary for their preſervation, that they ſhould be all locked up together 
in the Senate bout and delivered up into the hands of the people ; after 
which, he would anſwer for their ſafety. The Senators ſubmitting to 
this, he told the people in a conference, that the time was come at laſt, 
when they might ſufficiently humble the Nobility if they pleaſed, and 
take a full revenge upon them for the many injuries they had received 
at their hands; for he had them all ſhut up together in his cuſtody : 
but as he imagined they would not think of leaving the City wholly 
unprovided with- Magiſtrates and Senators, he was of opinion they 


Q 2 ſhould 
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| 


that eve 23S 
they had appointed another in his room. The drawing accordingly I 
begun, and upon the firſt name that came out, a great out-cry was ſet 4 
up of tyrant, oppreſſor, &c. and Pacuvius aſking whom they would hav. 
to, ſucceed him, a general filence enſued ; after which, one of the 
Plebeians was propoſed : no ſooner was he mentioned however, but 


every part of the City, by per 


| POLITICAL Disccbüsks Upon” ed! 
ſhould create new ones firſt to ſupply the vacancies, in caſe they had 
mind to diſpatch the old ones: for which purpoſe, he had brought ; 


"Wo 


purſe thither with the names of all the Senators in it, out of which he ; 


defired they would draw them one by one, and he would take care 
man of them ſhould be put to death immediately, as ſoon 23 


ſome burſt out a laughing, others began to hiſs, and others to abuſe 3 
him, ſome in one manner and ſome in another: ſo that in ſhort, 33 


they proceeded to name the others, there was not ſo much as one that 
was thought worthy of that dignity. Pacuvius, therefore, taking the 
advantage of this diſpoſition in the people, told them, that ſince they 
did not think it convenient the City ſhould be without a Senate, and 
could not agree in the choice of new Senators, they had better be te- 
conciled to the old ones, who would be fo humbled. by the apprehen- 
' ions they had been in, that they might expect to find that moderation 
as well as ability in them, which it ſeemed they could not hope for in 
others. A reconciliation accordingly enſued betwixt them; and the 
miſtake they had lain under in generals was ſoon diſcovered, when 
they came to the diſcuſſion of particulars. | 


The people are. likewiſe often deceived in judging of the circumſtances 


and fituation of things; and are not capable of being diſabuſed, till 
they come to view them more nearly. After the year 1414, moſt of 
the principal Citizens of Florence being driven out of that City, and 
no regular Government left, but rather a licentious ſort of miſrule, 


under which, things fell into greater confuſion every day, ſeveral of 


the popular party, who faw the Republic could not hold together at ; 
that rate; and not being able to penetrate into the true cauſe of this, 


imputed it to the ambition of certain leading men amongſt them, who 12 


(as they gave out) fomented theſe irregularities, in order to deprive 75 


them of their liberties, and mold the State into ſuch a form, as they 2 


beſt liked themſelves: theſe We were induſtriouſly propagated in 

ery ons who daily abuſed the principal Cit- 
zens, both in public and private companies, threatening, that if ever they 
' ſhould get into the Signiory, they would not fail to bring their mi- 
deeds to light, and puniſh. them. ſeverely. But afterwards, when 
ſome of thoſe very men came into authority, as they had wiſhed, and 
from that degree of eminence. were enabled to. ſee further and cleare! i 
into things, they ſoon began to perceive the cauſes of theſe. diſorders, 
the dangers that hung over their heads, and the difficulty of providins Bi 
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ap XI VII. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 
"= ny effectual remedy: and finding they were owing rather to the ma- 
enity of the times, than to any particular men, they preſently changed 
ED oth their opinion and conduct; as a more intimate knowledge of 
articulars had opened their eyes, and convinced them of the preju- 
ices they had conceived, and the errors they had lain under, whilſt 
hey judged of things by general appearances. So that thoſe who had 
card them talk in another ſtrain, whilſt they were private men, and 
them act in a manner fo different from their former profeſſions, 
hen they had got into power, could not be perſuaded that this was 
ne effect of more experience, or deeper inſight into the ſtate of affairs, 
ut that they were either corrupted by others, or intoxicated with their 
on power: and the ſame thing happening ſeveral times afterwards 
are riſe to the proverb, Co/toro hanno un animo in plazza, & uno in 
Walazzo, theſe men are of one opinion in the houſe, and another out of 

Voor. 

What has been ſaid, therefore, being duly conſidered, it appears, 
What it is an caſy matter to undeceive the people, by ſetting particulars 
Pefore their eyes, when they have been miſled by judging of things in 
eneral, as Pacuvius did at Capua, and the Patricians at Rome; and, I 
WMhink, we may conclude upon the whole, that no prudent man ought to 
eſpiſe the judgment of the people in particular matters, ſuch eſpe- 
ally as the diſtribution of offices and honours, in which they are fo 


— 
* * 
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hem, they would err much oftener [a]. It may not then ſeem foreign 


a] Very different is old Montaigne's opinion upon. this point. «A dozen men, ſays 
ry C P PO * 


ment of our inclinations and actions, the hardeſt and moſt important thing that is, we 
muſt refer to, vox populi, the mother of ignorance, injuſtice, and inconſtancy. ls it 
eaſonable that the life of a wiſe man ſhould depend upon the judgment of fools? * An 
CRE. guidquam Stultius, ſays Tully in the fifth book of his Tuſculan Diſputations, “ guam 
CORE. ues ſingulos contemnas, eos aliguid putare eſſe univerſes 9” Can any thing be more fooliſh than 
t, that thoſe you deſpiſe when ſingle, can be of any value in the bulk? He that makes it 
Wis buſineſs to pleaſe them, will never ſucceed ; it is a mark that never is to be reached 
er bit.“ Nihil tam ineftimabile eſi quam opinio multitudinis.“ Nothing is to be ſo little efleemed 
be judgment of the multitude, Demetrius pleaſantly (aid of the voice of the people, 
That he made no more account of that which came out of their mouth, than of what 
= fum'd from their lower parts.” Cicero goes further in his ſecond book definibus. Ego 
bor judice, ſays he, fi quando non turpe fit, tamen non efſe non turpe, quum id a multitudine 
andatur.“ I am of opinion that though a thing be not fou! in itſelf, yet it cannot but become ſo 
oben it is commended by the multitude, No art, no dexterity, could conduct our ſteps in 
= following ſo wandering and ſo irregular a guide. In the confuſion and noiſe of vulgar 
opinion no good path can be choſen: let us not then propoſe to ourſelves ſo variable a 
Conductor: let us conſtantly follow our own right reaſon ; let the approbation of the 
I Public follow ws, if they will; and as it wholly depends upon fortune, we have no cauſe 
o expect it ſooner any other way than that, | 


* :ldom wrong, that if a ſmaller number were to have the diſpoſal of 


to 


e, muſt be called out of a whole nation, to judge of an acre of land; and the judg- 
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to our purpoſe, to ſhew in the next Chapter what methods the Sena. 
tors of Rome took to over-reach the Plebeians, in diſtributions of thi 
nature, | 4/0 hgh | 


CHAP, XLVIIL 


To prevent a mean or wicked man from being advanced to the Magiſtray, | 
care ſhould be taken to ſet a Candidate of the nobleſt family, and moſt © 
eminent merit, in competition with one of the baſeſt and vileſt of the © 

People. | ; 


HEN the Patricians began to be apprehenſive that the Tribune, 
FP veſted with Conſular power, would be choſen out of the 
Plebeians, they always had recourſe to one or other of theſe two expe. | 
dients; they either ſet up ſome of the worthieft and moſt reſpeQable | 
men in the Commonwealth, or corrupted ſome of the moſt ſordid and © 


baſeſt of the Plebeians to ſtand Candidates, amongſt other competitors 


ble 


of better reputation in that body, and boldly to ſollicit that honour for 
themſelves. The latter method made the people aſbamed of beſtow- * 
ing it upon ſuch unworthy men; and the former of not giving it to 


Non quicquid turbida Roma 
Elevet, accedas, examenque improbum in illa 
Caſtiges trutina, nec te quæſiveris extra. 


Whatever reſtleſs Rome 
Extols or cenſures, truſt not to its doom: 
Stand not th* award of an ill - judging town, 

Nor by its falſer ſcale adjuſt your own. 
No, no, for other judgments aſk no more, 


To know thyſelf, thyſelf alone explore. 


PzRsS1VUS, Sat. i. v. 5. 


Tf popular opinion, nevertheleſs, 'be of that uſe to the Public, as to keep men in their 
duty; if ſome are thereby excited to virtue; if Princes are moved by hearing the world 

b the memory of Trajan, and abominate that of Nero; if it moves them to ſee the 
name of that great beaſt, once ſo terrible and dreaded, now ſo freely curſed and reviled 
by every ſch "boy, let it, in the name of Heaven, increaſe and be cheriſhed as much 


as poſſible amongſt us. For even Plato himſelf, bending his whole endeavour to make 
his Citizens virtuous, adviſes them not to deſpiſe the good efteem of the People, and 
ſays, © That it happens by a certain Divine inſpiration, that even the wicked themſelves, 


« as well by word as opinien, can often diſtinguiſh the good from the evil.” This Per- 
ſon and his Tutor are marvellous bold Artificers, 0 add Divine operations and Reyclations 
wherever human force is wanting: and perhaps it was for this reaſon, that Timon railing 
at him, calls him the great Forger of Miracles, as Cicero ſays in his firſt book de naturs 
deorum, Cap. xx. Ut Tragici Poetæ confugiunt ad Deum aliguem, cum aliter explicart ar- 
* gumenti exitum non poſſunt.* As Tragic poets have recourſe to fome Deity, when thy 
cannot otherwiſe tell haw to wind up the plot.” Book II. Eſſay 16. 


thoſe 
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# hoſe that were the moſt deſerving. This may ſerve as a corroboration 


of what I faid in the preceding Chapter, that though the people are 
frequently deceived in judging of generals, they very ſeldom err in 


particulars. 


CH AP. XLIX. 


F fach Cities as Rome, which were originally free, found it exceedi ng 
difficult to make laws ſufficiently effefFual to ſecure their liberties , it is 
a 


oft impoſſible for thoſe that have always been in a ſlate of ſervility 
and dependence ever to become free. 


OW difficult a matter it is to eſtabliſh ſuch laws in a Common- 
wealth, as may at all times effectually preſerve its liberties, is 
ſufficiently evident from the hiſtory of the Roman Republic. For 
though many good proviſions were at firſt made by Romulus, and after- 
wards by Numa, then by Tullus Hoſtilius, Servius, and laſtly by the 
Decemviri who were created for that purpoſe ; yet in proceſs of time 
freſh exigencies and accidents often made new laws neceſſary; as it 
happened when they created the Cenſorſhip, which was one of thoſe 


Inſtitutions that chiefly contributed to preſerve the liberties of Rome 


ſo long; for as the Cenſors were appointed to inſpect the manners and 
conduct of the Citizens, and to correct their enormities and extrava- 
gancies, it was in a great meaſure owing to them that they continued 
uncorrupt for ſuch a number of years. They were guilty of a great 
error however, in the creation of thoſe officers, as they were to con- 
tinue five years in power : but this was afterwards wiſely corrected by 


Mamercus the Dictator, and the term of their authority reduced to 


eighteen months: at which the Cenſors were exaſperated to ſuch a 
degree, and watched his conduct ſo narrowly, that they found means at 
laſt to expel him the Senate, to the great regret both of the Patricians 
and the Plebcians. That Livy. does not inform us whether Mamercus 
found any redreſs upon this occaſion, muſt either be a neglect in the 
Hiſtorian, or a defect in the laws: for ſurely that Commonwealth can- 
not be wiſely conſtituted, where a Citizen is liable to be perſecuted 
without reſource or means of defence, only for promulging a law for 
the maintenance of the public liberty. 

But to our purpoſe : I ſay that from the creation of theſe Magiſtrates, 
we may obfcrve how difficult it is, even in Cities that were free from 
the beginning, like Rome, and ſubje& to no other power, to make ſuffi- 
cient 1 for the ſupport of liberty: and, how almoſt impoſſible 
for other Cities, which were founded, and always have lived in ſub- 
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jection, ever to make ſuch laws as may effectually ſecure them in the 
enjoyment of liberty and tranquillity, We might inſtance in the caſe 
of Florence, which being ſubject to the Roman Empire from the be- 
ginning, and always accuſtomed to live under the government of others, 
continued a long time in that State of ſervility, without ſo much a3 
ever aſpiring to liberty : at laſt, however, ſome little attempt was made, 
and the Citizens began to form new laws for themſelves; but as th 

were mixed and entangled with the old ones, which were bad, they 
had little or no efficacy: and thus they continued two hundred years, a 


appears from authentic hiſtory, without any regular form of Govern- 5 


ment that deſerved the name of a Republic. The ſame difficulties and 
inconveniencies that occurred in that State, have ever been incident to 
all others, which had the like beginnings : and though ample autho- 
rity has often been truſted in the hands of a few Citizens, to new model 
it by the free ſuffrages of the people, yet they never conſulted the good 
of the public in thoſe reformations, ſo much as their own private ad- 
vantage: whence it came to paſs, that things grew worſe and work, 
inſtead of better, and their confuſion daily increaſed. 

But to be ſtill more particular: Amongſt other things which ought to 
be conſidered by a Legiſlator, he ſhould take great care in whoſe hand; 
he lodges the cognizance of capital cauſes, and the execution of penal 
laws [5]. This was well attended to acRome ; an appeal to the people 


being 


[5] Lord Bacon, in a piece entitled, A Propoſition to his Majeſiy for the compilement and 
amendment of our Laws, ſays, ** It is certain that our Laws, as they now ſtand are ſub- 
<6 ject to great uncertainty and variety of opinions, delays, and evaſions: from whence 
„it follows: 1. That the multiplicity and length of ſuits are great; 2. That the 
« contentious perſon is armed, and the honeſt ſubject wearied and oppreſſed ; 3. That 
<< the judge is more abſolute, who has a greater liberty in doubtful caſes ; 4. That the 
„% Chancery Courts are more filled, the remedy of the Law being often obſcure and 
« doubtful; 5. That the ignorant Lawyer ſhrouds his ignorance of Law in this, that 
te there are ſo many and ſo frequent doubts ; 6. That mens aſſurances of their lands and 
« eſtates by Patents, Deeds, and Wills, are often ſubject to queſtion and precarious ; and 
% many inconveniencies of that nature.” He then obſerves, That if it had not been 
<« for Sir Edward Coke's Reports, the law by that time would have been almoſt like a 
* Ship without Ballaſt; ſince the Caſes of modern experience are fled from thoſe that 
have been adjudged and ruled in former times.“ But the neceflity of this work,” 
continues he, <* 1s yet greater in the Statute Law. For firſt, there is a number of enſnaring 
„ penal laws, which lie upon the ſubject, and if they ſhould be awaked, and put in exe- 
„ cution in bad times, would grind them to powder. There is a learned Civilian who 
„ expounds that paſſage in the Scripture, ** Pluet laqueos ſuper eos,” It ſhall rain ſnares upon 
« them, of a multitude of penal Laws, which are worſe than ſhowers of hail and tempeſt 
s upon Cattle, becauſe they fall upon men. There are ſome penal Laws fit to be te- 
*< tained, but their penalty is too great; and it is ever a rule, that any over-great penalty 


<< (beſides the acerbity of it) deadens the execution of the Law. There is a further in- 


< convenience of penal Laws, obſolete and out of uſe ; for that it brings a gangrene, 
«© neglect, and habit of diſobedience upon other wholeſome Laws, that are fit to be 
continued in practice and execution: fo that our Laws endure the torment of Mezen- 
n | 6 tlus, 
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2 being allowed in moſt caſes : and in any matter where the neceſſity 
Vas prefling, and it might be dangerous to delay the execution of 
W:uſtice by an appeal, they created a Dictator, who ſaw it immediately 
erformed; they never had recourſe to this remedy however, except 
Jupon very urgent occaſions. But Florence, and other Cities of the 
ame ſetvile caſt, had a foreign officer ſent to reſide amongſt them by 
cheir Prince, who veſted this authority in him: which cuſtom they kept 
up after they became free, and continued the ſame power in a foreigner, 
whom they called their Captain; a dangerous practice indeed! conſider- 
ing how eaſily ſuch a perſon might be corrupted by the more powerful 
Citizens [e]. But other revolutions happening in that State, this cuſ- 
tom was afterwards changed, and eight of their own Citizens were 
appointed to execute the Office of Captain, which was ſtill worſe and 


Magiſtrates, they are always liable to be made tools of to thoſe, that 
bave the chief power in their hands. Againſt this inconvenience, they 
have made admirable proviſion at Venice, where there is a Council of 
Len appointed, with power to puniſh any Citizen without appeal: and 
leſt their authority ſhould not be ſufficient to controul perſons of more 
chan ordinary power or quality, there are two Councils of Forty [d], and 
the Pregadi [e] beſides, (which is the higheſt Court in that City) and 
all of them commiſſioned to take cognizance of capital offences, and 
to puniſh them: ſo that, if there is any body to accuſe, there are always 
Judges enough, and of ſufficient authority to curb offenders of the high- 
eſt rank. If Rome then, which was originally free, and governed by fo 

many wiſe Citizens of its own, found daily occaſion to make new laws 
for the maintenance of its liberties, according to the variety of unex- 
= pected contingencies ; it is no wonder that other Cities, which ſtood 
| upon ſo much weaker foundations, ſhould meet with ſuch difficulties 


and obſtacles in their way, that they could never ſurmount them, 
and become perfectly free. 


„ tius, the living die in the arms of the dead. Laſtly, there is ſuch an accumulation of 
© ©* Statutes concerning one matter, and they are ſo croſs and intricate, that the certainty 
of the Law is loft in the heap.” If there was reaſon for ſuch a repreſentation at that 


ntrance of capital cauſes, and the execution of penal Laws are lodged in ſuch hands as they are; 
otherwiſe what would become of us? | 
1 dee the Hiſtory of Florence, Book II. towards the beginning, and alibi paſſim. 
XY Le Quarantie are two Tribunals, each of which conſiſts of forty. judges, and has 
ies particular OG, one taking cognizance of criminal, the other of civil cauſes, 
le] This Council is compoſed of two hundred Senators, and is called the Pregadi, or 


BS Court of Requeſts, ' becauſe at its firſt inſtitution it was prayed to charge itſelf with the care 
of the Commonwealth. ö 
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worſe; becauſe, as I have ſaid elſewhere, where there are but few 


; time; ſurely there is much more at preſent. But we may thank Heaven, that the cog- | 


— 
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CHAP. L. 


That no one Magiſtrate or Council ſhould have it in whois fo Nob the ? 7 
wn courſe of” public affairs in a Cummomme n 7 3 


"TVITUS Quintius Cincinnatus, and Caivs Julius Mento, being Col. 
legues in the Conſulſhip at Rome, but diſagreeing and thwart. 7 
ing each other in their meaſures, all public buſineſs was at a ſtand. 
upon which, the Senate adviſed them to create a Diftator to expedite 
the affairs, which their quartels would not ſuffer them to diſpatch az 
they ought to do themſelves. But the Conſuls, though they differed 
in every thing elſe, unanimouſly agreed to oppoſe the creation of: 
Dictator: ſo that the Senators having no other remedy, were obliged 
to have recourſe to the Tribunes, who, with the affiſtance of the Se- 
nate, at laſt compelled them to ſabmit. From hence, in the firſt place, 
we may obſerve, of how great utility the Inſtitution of Tribunes wa, 
to that Republic, not only in curbing the ambition and inſolence of the 
Patricians to the Plebeians, but in moderating the differences and emu- - 
lations that happened amongſt themſelves : and in the next, that ſpe. 
cial care ſhould be taken in a Commonwealth, not to put it in the 
power of a few perſons to clog or impede the common courſe of affairs, 
particularly of things, the diſpatch whereof, is abfolutely neceſſary for Bm 
the ſupport and welfare of the State. For example, if you lodge the 
| power of diſtributing honours and emoluments in the hands of ſuch « 
| Council, or appoint ſuch an officer to execute any other of your com- ; 
| 5 | mands, you ought either to make ſome provifion beforehand, that Ja 
| will force them to diſcharge thoſe functions; or in cafe they will not, i 
to reſerve a power of appointing others that may and will: otherwiſe i 
that Inſtitution will be both defective and dangerous; as it would hae 
| proved at Rome, in the inſtance juſt now quoted, if they had not had 
| the authority of the Tribunes to quell the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs « 
| the Conſuls. | | = 
In the Republic of Venice, where the majority of the great Council 
have the diſpoſal of all honours and employments, it once happened, 
either through diſguſt, or ſome other motive, that they would not ap- 
point any new Magiſtrates to ſucceed the old ones in their ſeveral de: 
partments either at home or abroad, when their authority expired; 
which preſently occaſioned great confuſion and diforder : for the tow"? 
that depended upon them, and indeed their own City itſelf, being let 
deſtitute of lawful judges, could obtain no redreſs in any 1nju', 
till either the majority of that council were appeaſed, or ſome * - 
| | zem _ 
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4 pedient found out. And certainly this would have been attended with 
fatal conſequences, if they had not been prevented by ſome of the moſt 

© prudent Citizens, who took a favourable opportunity to get a law paſſed, 

© {hat no office or employment whatſoever, either within the City or 
MX without it, ſhould ever be vacated till new officers were choſen to ſuper- 
ſede the old ones; and thus this defect was remedied, and the great 
Council deprived of a power to interrupt the courſe of juſtice and other 
public affairs, which otherwiſe muſt have ended in the total diffolution 
of that State. 


CHAP. LI. 


* That a Princeor Republic ſhould ſeem to do that out of favour and liberality, 
e | .  . which they are forced to do by neceſſity. © 


ISE men make the beſt of all times and accidents, and if ever 
they find themſelves under an abſolute neceſſity of acting in 
ſuch or ſuch a manner, yet they always contrive to do it with ſo good 
a grace, that it ſeems rather the effect of favour and liberality. Of 
this addreſs the Roman Senate availed itſelf, when it reſolved to pay 
the Soldiery out of the public treaſury, who before were obliged to 
maintain themſelves in time of war at their own expence. For the 
Senate perceiving that no war could be long ſupported upon that foot- 
ing, and conſequently that they ſhould neither be able to carry on any 
ſiege of importance, nor tranſport their armies into diſtant countries, 
both which they thought muſt ſometime become neceſſary, reſolved to 
pay them out of the public ſtock : yet it was done in ſuch a manner, 
that they made a merit of what was entirely owing to neceſlity : by 
which they firmly ſecured the affections of the people, who were over- 
& Joyed at a favour ſo extraordinary, that they never bad conceived any 
& hopes of obtaining, nor even ſo much as thought of ſoliciting it. 
Ad though the Tribunes took great pains to perſuade them, that it 
vas ſo far from being an Act of Grace as they imagined, that it would 
= rather be a very heavy burden than otherwiſe, as grievous taxes muſt 
be laid upon them to defray that expence, and conſequently that if 
the Senate was. bountiful, it was out of other men's purſes; yet all 
F their remonſtrances were to no purpoſe, for the people till looked 
upon it as a great obligation, which too they thought conſiderably en- 
hanced by the manner of raiſing the taxes; much the heavier part of 
them being levied upon the nobility and firſt demanded. 
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vate perſon, who grows too powerful in a Commonwealth, is to be befor... 


hand wth him in the means he takes to advance himſelf. 
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ingratiated themſelves with the Plebeians, by their ſeeming 


collecting the taxes: and if they had perſiſted in that courſe, they 


would nat only have prevented all ſubſequent diſſenſions in Rome, but 
wholly deprived the Tribunes of their credit with the people, and | 
conſequently of all authority in the City. For indeed there is no better 
method, nor eaſier, nor leſs apt to excite diſturbances in a Common. 


wealth, ' eſpecially a corrupt one, when an ambitious and overgrown 
Citizen is to be oppoſed, than to anticipate him in the ways and means 
by which he propoſes to accompliſh his defigns. It is certain, if this 
method had been followed by Coſimo de' Medici's enemies, it would 
have been better for them than driving him out of Florence : for had they 
imitated his example 'in careffing and cajoling the people, they might 
have diſarmed him of thoſe weapons which he moſt effectually availed 
himſelf of, without violence or diſguſt. Pietro Soderini acquired all 
the power he had in Florence merely by favouring and cheriſhing the 
people, which gave him the general reputation of their Protector and 
Champion of the public liberty : and without doubt thofe Citizens, 
who began to grow jealous of his authority, would have acted much 


more wiſely, more honourably, and ſecurely in foreſtalling him in the 


ways he took to aggrandize himſelf, than in oppoſing him with ſuch 
vehemence as to endanger their country at the ſame time : for, if the 
had deprived him of thoſe arms, in which his ſtrength chiefly conſiſted 
(as they eaſily might have done) they would have had it in their power 
to over-rule'and defeat his meaſures in all Councils and public delibe- 
rations, without any violence or the leaft apprehenſion of the people. 
But ſhould any one object, that if the Citizens, who oppoſed Pietro, 
were guilty of an error, in not being beforehand with him in the me- 
thods by which he gained ſuch a reputation amongſt the people ; I an- 
ſwer, that Pietro likewiſe was wanting to himſelf in not guarding againſt 
the means which they took to make themſelves formidable to him. In 
this however, he was in ſome meaſure excuſable, . becauſe, in the firſt 
place, it would have been exceeding difficult and dangerous ; and in the 
new, he did not think it conſiſtent with his honour : for the * 
5 they 


E have ſeen in the laſt Chapter how wonderfully the Senate ; 


bounty, in allowing them pay in their wars, and by their lenity in | 
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Y took to pull him down were to ſet up the Medici againſt him, b 
A wet — ns they ſucceeded in their deſigns, and laſt effected 
is coin; Pietro therefore, could not in honour deſert. the people, 
Woe liberties he had undertaken to defend, and go over to the Me- 
ici: nor, if he had ſo deſigned, could he have done it ſo ſecretly and 
3 uddenly, but the people would have been aware of it, which muſt have 
peen of fatal conſequence to him; for then they would have perſecuted 
nim as much as ever they had careſſed him before: ſo that it would 
have encreaſed the ſtrength of his enemies, and given them a fairer 
4 opportunity of ruining him. | 
lt is neceſſary therefore, in all undertakings, to conſider every thing 
W maturely beforehand, and not to take a reſolution in which the danger 
W is ſure to over-balance the advantage propoſed, how feafible ſoever it 
may appear in ſome lights: otherwiſe, a man may expect to be ſerved as 
Cicero was; who, inſtead of ruining Marc Anthony, as he defigned, 
W ill added to his reputation and greatneſs : for when Anthony had 
EX :fembled a powerful army, conſiſting chiefly of the ſoldiers who had 
followed the fortune of Julius Cæſar, and was declared an enemy to 
bis Country by the Senate, Cicero, in order to alienate the affections of 
his Soldiers from him, adviſed the Senate to put Octavius at the head 
Jof their army, and ſend him with the Conſuls againſt Anthony; al- 
ledging, that the very name of. Octavius Cæſar (as he was: Nephew to 
& Julius) would bring over all his uncle's friends to him, by which Anthony 
muſt be ſo weakened, that it would be an eaſy matter to ſuppreſs him. 
But it happened quite contrary; for Octavius being corrupted by An- 


Tg: 


WE thony, deſerted the intereſts of Cicero and the Senate, and joined their 


enemy; by which alliance, both they and their whole party were ut- 
= terly ruined, And this indeed, might have eaſily been foreſeen : ſo that 
ey ſhould by no means have liſtened to Cicero's advice, but have been 
ealous of the very name of a perſon, who had enſlaved his Country, and 

W made himſelf abſolute lord over it: and not to have ſo fondly hoped 
chat any of his family or followers would. ever do any thing in favour 


| | of liberty.. 
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ar the People, deluded by a falſe appearance of advantage, often ſeek their 
_ 0: = on: and that they are eaſily moved by magnificent hopes and 
promiſes. | | 


FTER the. Romans: had. taken the City of Veii, the people 
£ became poſſeſſed with a conceit, that it would be much for 
he advantage of the State, if one half of them ſhould go to live there; 
= \ 5 P 2 ; at 
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as che country was {6 rich and full. of good buildings, that it wal 
ſupport them very well, and the City ſo | Rome, that it could by I 
oceaſion any confuſion or alteration in the government of the Comma I 
wealth. But the Senate and wilelt ef the other Citizens thoupht m Ml 
would be of fo icious conſequence, that they freely and pubich ll 
declared they would ſooner die, than ever conſent to it: ſo that =| 4 


the thing came to be debated, the people were exaſperated at the Sem 
to ſuch a degree, that they would certainly have taken up arms, ay FR 


great tumults and bloodſhed muſt have enſued, if ſome. of the ole | 
and moſt reſpectable Citizens had not interpoſed their authority a | 1 
checked the fury of the multitude. = 
From hence we may obſerve, in the firſt place, that the populace mn 
often ſo far deceived with a falſe appearance of good, as to ſolicit thi; 
own ruin and bring infinite dangers and difficulties upon the Comm.. 
wealth, if they are not undeceived by ſome perſon whom they ee. 
rence and confide in, and convinced by him that they are in the wrony, 
But when it ha that they have been formerly deceived either h 
perſons, or in the appearance of things, and cannot repoſe that con 
dence in any one, then ruin muſt of neceſſity enſue. So true is wha 
Dante tells us in his Canto upon Monarchy. IJ 


Il popolo molte volte grida 
Viva la ſua morte, '& muoia la ſua vita. 


Strange caprice! oft the ſenſeleſs multitude 
Chuſe death inſtead of life, and ill for good. 


To this diffidence in the people it is ſometimes owing that a Common ji 
wealth cannot come to any good reſolution, as we have obſerved befot hu 
with regard to the Venetians, who, being attacked by many enemies 
once, could not reſolve to make their peace with any one of them, by : 
ftoring what they uſurped ; which was the cauſe f/] of the war where 
ſo many powers combined againſt them, that they were brought almol 
to the brink of ruin. 1 E 
If we conſider therefore, to what things it is eaſy, and to what itù 
difficult to perſuade the multitude, we ſhall find, that if the meaſu 
propofed to them appear at firſt fight to be either magnanimous, or lv Wa 
to be attended with great profit, they come into them with much « 
gerneſs, though ever fo deſtructive at the bottom: on the other hand iſ 
if they ſeem puſillanimous, or ſuch as may expoſe them to loſs, it will 
be very difficult, if not impoſſible to make them go down, notwil- 


/ The famous League of Cammbray. 
ſtanding 
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dung others may be convinced, that they will really prove falutary 
ad advantageous in the end. The truth of this may be confirmed by 
mberleſs examples out of the Roman, and other Hiſtories, both an- 
ent and modern. From hence aroſe the bad opinion which the peo- 
e of Rome conceived of Fabius Maximus, who never could perſuade 
Jem that it was the ſafeſt way to act upon the defenſive againſt Han- 
bal, and to waſte his forces by flow meaſures, without hazarding an 
engagement with him: for they thought it looked like cowardice, and 
ot being able to diſcern the expediency of proceeding in that manner, his 
rguments had not the leaſt effect upon them. Nay, ſo obſtinately do 
people ſometimes perſiſt in errors of this kind, that though they gave 
She officer who was next in command under Fabius, authority to fight 
he enemy, in ſpite of his General and their army, would certainly 
have been routed, if it had not been prevented by the prudence of Fa- 
bios; yet they were ſo far from being convinced of their error, that 
3 afterwards made Varro Conſul upon no other account, but becauſe 
he had boaſted up and down, in every public place of the City, that 
if they would veſt him with proper authority, he would ſoon give a 
good account of Hannibal and his army. What was the conſequence ? 
He fought him indeed, but ſuffered fo total a defeat at Cannæ, that Rome 
was never before in ſuch danger of utter ruin. Let me cite another 
inſtance out of the ſame Hiſtory, Hannibal having been in Italy eight 
or ten years, had filled that Province with the ſlaughter of the Ro- 
mans, when Marcus Centenius Penula (a man of very mean extraction, 
but of ſome rank in the army) preſented himſelf one day to the Senate, 
and told them, that if they would give him a Commiſſion to raiſe an 
army of volunteers, he would engage to deliver Hannibal either dead 
or ahve into their hands very ſoon, Now, though the Senators looked 
upon this only as a piece of fool-hardineſs, yet, confidering, that if 
bis requeſt ſhould be refuſed, and the people come to know of it, 
perhaps it might occafion ill-blood and ſedition in the City, if not a 
© diſguſt to their order, they thought fit to comply with it; chuſing ra- 
tber to hazard the loſs of thoſe that were ſimple enough to follow him, 
WT than to run the riſque of exciting freſh diſcords at home; as they well 
knew how much ſuch a reſolution would be applauded by the people, 
and how impoſſible to convince them of its abſurdity. In conſequence 
of this Commiſſion, he marched with a diſorderly and undiſciplined 
body of men againſt Hannibal, whom he engaged, but failed of his 
= promiſe ; for he, and all the reſt of them were cut to pieces. If we 
look into the Grecian Hiſtory, we ſhall there find, that Nicias, one of 
the wiſeſt of the Athenians, could never make that people ſenſible of 
E- the pernicious conſequences that muſt proceed from their invading Si- 
ai: ſo that in contempt of his opinion, and that of other prudent 
1 | men, 
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men, they perſiſted in an expedition which proved the ruin of the, 3 | 
State. When Scipio was made Conſul, he deſired to have Afi, YG 
for his province, and ſaid he would undertake to demoliſh Carthage, = 
but as the Senate, by the advice of Fabius Maximus, refuſed him ty | 
favour, he threatened to. propoſe it to the people, well knowing hoy 
fond they were of ſuch -enterprizes. We might likewiſe produce (eye. | 
ral examples in our own City, as when Hercules Bentivoglio, and An.. 
tonio Giacomini, generals of the Florentine forces, had routed Bartolo. 
meo de' Alviano, at St. Vincenzo, and went to lay fiege to Piſa. Thi; | 
undertaking was reſolved on by the people, who were in a manner 
faſcinated by the poſitive aſſurance of ſucceſs they had from Beni. 
voglio, though moſt of the wiſeſt Citizens oppoſed it: but the tide | 
ran ſo ſtrong againſt them, and the people were fo dazzled with thoſe 3 


promiſes, that it was all to no purpoſe. 


I fay then, that there is no ſurer way to ruin a Commonwealth, in 
which the people have any conſiderable ſhare of authority, than to Þ 


E poſe gallant, but dangerous enter prizes to them; for where they 
a 


ve the greateſt weight, ſuch undertakings will always be — | 
as ſeem to carry an air of magnanimity with them; nor will any other Þ 
perſon who diſſents from them, how wiſe ſoever he may be, have it in | 


| his power to provide a remedy. 


- But let it be remembered, at the ſane time, chat if theſe things moſt 4 


commonly end in the deſtruction of the State, the particular promotes 
and conductors of them very ſeldom eſcape ruin: for, as the people 


make not the leaſt doubt of ſucceſs, ſo they never impute any miſcat- 
riage to ill fortune, or want of power in the Commander, but to tre- 


chery or ignorance; for which, he is almoſt certainly either put to 


death, or baniſhed, or impriſoned : as it happened to many of the Car- 


thaginian and Athenian. Generals. Nor are their former ſucceſſes ani 


ſervices in the leaſt conſidered upon theſe occaſions : their preſent mil- 


fortune cancels the memory of all paſt merits ; as it fell out in the caſe | 


of the abovementioned Antonio Giacomini, who, not taking Piſa as he | 


had promiſed [g], and the people expected, fell into ſuch diſgrace with 
them, that, notwithſtanding the many great ſervices he had formerly 
done the Republic, he was ſuffered to live more 4 hrough the lenity and 
gratitude of thoſe that were in authority, than 

his 1 Ainocence, or deſire in the people to fave him. 


l Machiavel ſays a little before that it was Bentivoglio, that gave them aſſurance of 
Fuccels ; ſo that he ſeems to have made a miſtake here. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIV. 


Low greatly the preſence of a grave man in authority contributes to 
appeaſe an enraged multitude. 


HE ſecond thing obſervable from the paſſage related in the 
beginning of the laſt Chapter, is, that nothing conduces more to 


bridle the rage of an angry multitude, than the preſence of ſome grave 
man in authority: for as Virgil ſays, 


Tum pietate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant. AN. I. 154. 


If then ſome grave and pious man appear, 
They huſh their noife, and lend a liſt'ning ear. DRYDEN. 


Thoſe therefore that command armies or govern cities, ſhould always 
vpon any mutiny or ſedition, take care to preſent themſelves (whether 
to their Soldiers or Citizens) in the moſt reſpectable and awful man- 
ner, clothed in all their enſigns of office and authority, to inſpire the 
greater veneration and reverence. Not many years ago Florence was 
divided into two factions, called the Frateſchi and Arrabiati, who at 
laſt fell together by the ears: but the former being worſted, and the 
mob on the other {ide going to plunder the houſe of Paolantonio Sode- 


n | | ini, (one of the heads of the Frateſchi, anda Citizen of great reputa- 


tion in the Republic at that time) his brother Franciſco, then Biſhop of 
Volterra, and now a Cardinal, happening to be there and hearing the 
uproar, immediately put on his richeſt robes and Epiſcopal Rochet, 
and went out to meet the armed: multitude, whom he ſoon appeaſed by 
gentle language and the dignity of his perſon: a circumſtance that 
was much talked of, and applauded at that time. I conclude then, that 

there is no way ſo proper or neceſſary to compoſe a popular commotion, 
as the interpoſition of ſome perſon of a grave and reſpectable preſence. 
—To return therefore to the ſubje& of the laſt chapter, we may ſee 
from the inſtance there cited, how obſtinately the Roman people were 
bent upon removing to Veii, becauſe they had taken it into their heads 
that it would be greatly for their advantage, without ever conſidering the 
diſadvantages that lay concealed under. ſo ſpecious an appearance: and 
that from the tumults which aroſe upon that occaſion great miſchiefs 
muſt have enſued; if the Senate had not wiſely applied the authority 
and good offices of ſome grave and reſpeCtable perſons to prevent them. 
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CHAP. LV. 


How eaſy- a matter it is to govern a State where the People are not cr. 
rupted ; how hard to ere a Principality where there is an equality | 
amongſt them ; and that where there is no equality, a Commonwealth © 


cannot be eſtabliſhed. 2 
1418 we have elſewhere already diſcourſed at large concern- 4 g 


ing what is to be hoped or feared from corrupted States, it may 
not appear altogether ſuperfluous however, to conſider a reſolution of the 
Roman Senate, upon a vow made by Camillus to dedicate a tenth pan 
of the ſpoils taken from the Veientes to Apollo. But this booty having 
fallen into the hands of the Commonalty, and there being no other wa 
of getting an exact account of it, the Senate publiſhed an edict, te. 
quiring every one to bring a tenth part of his plunder to the public 
Treaſury. Now though this edit was ſoon after revoked, and another 
method found of ſhewing their gratitude to Apollo, without diſguſting 
the people [H, yet it ſhews the confidence which the Senate had in their 
honour, and that they made no doubt of their punctually fulfilling the 
-purport of the edict as they were commanded : and on the other hand, 
we ſee that the people did not take any indirect means to evade the force 
of it by delivering falſe accounts, but openly and honeſtly oppoſed it as an 
illegal exaction. This and many other examples which I have adduced 
before upon other occaſions, may ſerve to demonſtrate the probity and 
devotion of that people, and what confidence was repoſed in them upon 
that account. Indeed no good at all is to be expected where theſe prin- 
ciples are not to be found, as we have ſufficient experience at preſent in 
thoſe States that are moſt corrupted; but above all in Italy, and even in 
France and Spain too, which are not without their ſhare of corruption: 
and if there are not altogether ſo many diſorders in the two laſt men- 
tioned, as daily happen in Italy, it is not ſo much owing to the virtue 
of the people, who are much degenerated, as to the form of their go- 
vernment, which being Monarchial, keeps them united by the power 
of their Princes and the vigour of their laws, which are not yet totally 
corrupted. In Germany indeed there ſtill remain ſtrong traces of an- 
cient goodneſs and virtue: to which it is owing that many Republics 


[h] As it was reſolved to ſend a golden veſſel to Delphos, and there was no gold to be 
had in the City, the Roman Ladies did a very generous thing upon this occaſion, which 
delivered the people out of their perplexity : for they met together, and agreed to conſe- 
crate all their Jewels to this purpoſe. In acknowledgement of which ſacrifice, the de. 
nate granted them the honour of funeral Orations, which the men only had been favoured 
with till that time. b 

there 


— 
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# there retain their liberty, and keep up their laws and diſcipline in ſuch 


force, that no enemy, either foreign or domeſtic, dares to attack them [i]: 


and that this is really matter of fact, I ſhall prove from an example not 
altogether unlike that juſt now mentioned relating to the Senate and peo- 


ple of Rome. When theſe Republics have occaſion for money upon 


the public account, the Councils or Magiſtrates in whom the ſupreme 
authority is lodged, lay a tax of one, and ſometimes perhaps of two 

cent. according as the exigency requires, upon every man's property : 
after which, at the time and place appointed, the people having firtt 
taken an oath that they pay their reſpective proportions to the full of 
their property, throw their money intoa cheſt provided for that purpoſe 
by the Collectors of the taxes, who never count it, or require any 
other proof or voucher, but their own conſciences. From hence it 
appears, how much virtue and regard to Religion are left amongſt this peo- 
ple: for we may be aſſured that every man pays his due; becauſe if they 
did not, the whole would not amount to the ſum it uſed to do at the 


i 1 ſame rate; in which caſe the fraud would have been long ago detected 


and another method taken. And this degree of honour and integrity is 
ſo much the more to be admired, as it is now fo rare, and to ſpeak truth, 


| * hardly any where elſe to be found ; which I think is chiefly owing to 


two cauſes. In the firſt place, they never have had much commerce 
with their neighbours, being ſeldom viſited by them, and ſeldomer go- 


ing abroad themſelves ; but living contented with the food and clothing 
£2 which are the product of their own country, and thereby preventing 


all opportunities of evil converſation that might corrupt their manners: 
by which means they have kept themſelves untainted by the example of 
the French, the Spaniards, and Italians, three nations that are wicked 
enough to debauch the whole world. In the next place, thoſe Com- 
monwealths that have kept themſelves free and uncorrupt, will-not ſuffer 
any of their Subjects to live like gentlemen ; on the contrary, they al- 
ways maintain as much equality amongſt them as they can: and in Ger- 
many they hold ſuch perſons in ſo great abhorrence, that if by chance 


any of them fall under their laſh, they certainly put them to death as 


the authors of all corruption and diſorder. By Gentlemen, I mean ſuch 
as live in idleneſs and luxury upon the income of their eſtates, without 
any profeſſion or employment; a ſort of Subjects that are very pernicious 
in every Republic and Province: though indeed thoſe are ſtill more fo 
that are called Lords, and have Caſtellanies and Juriſdictions and Vaſ- 
ſals of their own, With theſe two ſorts of men the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, the territories of Rome, Romagna, and Lombardy abound : from 


[i] The great and rapid conqueſts which Charles V. made in this Country but a few 
years after, ſhew, either that our Author's Maxim does not always hold good; or that 
e Germans were become very corrupt, all on a ſudden as it were, 


2 | whence: 


TB 
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whence it comes to paſs that there is no ſuch thing as a free ſtate in 1 i 
thoſe Provinces, becauſe the Nobility are mortal enemies to that kind af 
Government, and indeed to all civil liberty; and therefore to attempt th, 
eſtabliſhment of a free Republic in ſuch countries would be a fruitl; 
labour. But if any one had it in his power to new model the Govern. * 
ment of thoſe countries, he muſt of neceſſity reduce them into Mona. 
chies; for where the whole maſs is ſo corrupted that laws are not a ſuf. 
ficient remedy, recourſe muſt be had to forcible meaſures and regal au. 
thority, to controul the ambition and correct the licentiouſneſs of the No- 
bility, with a high hand and arbitrary power. The neceſſity of proceed. 
ing in this manner is obvious from the example of Tuſcany, where three 
Commonwealths, as Florence, Siena, and Lucca, have ſubſiſted a long 
time, though that Country is not a large one: and notwithſtanding te ³ 
reſt of the Cities in that Province are dependent upon them, yet from | 
their ſpirit and manner of government, it plainly appears that they are © 
in ſome meaſure free, and would be ſo entirely if they could: the rea. 
ſon of which is, that there are but very few Gentlemen there, and no 
Lords, with ſuch juriſdiction as J have beforementioned: but ſuch a for 
of parity amongſt the inhabitants, that an able man who was well ac- 
uainted with the political government of ancient Republics, might ea- 
fily eſtabliſh a free Commonwealth there: yet ſo great has been their 
misfortune hitherto, that they never have had any perſon that either 
could, or knew how to go about ſo laudable an undertaking. 
From what has been ſaid we may draw this concluſion, that whoſo- 
ever ſhall endeavour to found a Commonwealth, where there are, many 
Nobles and Gentlemen, will never effect his purpoſe, except he can 
farſt root them all out: on the other hand, whoever would eſtabliſh a 
Kingdom or Principality where there is nearly an equality amongſt the 
people, will not be able to ſucceed in that attempt, unleſs he ennobles 
ſeveral of the moſt ambitious and turbulent diſpoſition amongſt them; and 
that too not only in title but in fact, by giving them Caſtellanies and 
other poſſeſſions, by heaping favours and riches upon them, by exalting 
them to honours and preferments, and by granting them power and ju- 
riſdiction [4]; that ſo whilſt they maintain the power of the Prince, and 
he ſupports them in their ambition, the reſt of the people muſt be obliged 


> ona e 


[4] This is practiſed by the Kings of Spain in their Sicilian and Neapolitan domi- 
nions, where there are few Villages that are not erected into Principalities, Du- 
chies, or Marquiſates; thoſe nations being gin, fond of great titles. This po- 
licy ſerves two ends in countries that are ſubject to revolutions. In the firſt place, it ruins 
the Nobility, by making them ſpend their fortunes to ſupport ſuch titles in a ſumptuous 
manner : and in the next, it ſecures the people, who are thereby made flaves and ene- 
mies to the Nobility : So that they can never join to deliver their country from Tyranny; 
for if one ſide ſhould endeavour to introduce a new Government, the other would be 
ſure to oppole it. 
to 
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to wear a yoke, which nothing but downright force and neceſſity could 
ever make them ſubmit to: and thus when the power of the Prince 
over balances the ſtrength of the people, things may be kept in good 
order, and every man within his proper bounds. But fince no body but 
= a man of great authority, and rare abilities, can conſtitute a Monarchy 
in a Country that is naturally diſpoſed to a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, or ere a Republic in one that is calculated for Monarchy, many 
have attempted both, but few have ſucceeded in either; the greatneſs 
of the undertaking diſmaying ſome, and the difficulty embarraſſing 
others in ſuch a manner, that moſt of them have failed in their firſt en- 
deavours. The example of Venice may ſeem perhaps to refute my po- 
ES ſition, that a Commonwealth cannot be formed where Gentlemen 

abound ; becauſe none but ſuch as are Noble Venetians (or Gentlemen, 
# which is the ſame) can be admitted into any office, or ſhare in the ad- 
S miniſtration of that State. But this inſtance does not in the leaſt inva- 
lidate my aſſertion: for the Venetian Nobles are rather ſo in name than 

in fact; as they have no great poſſeſſions in land or eſtates, their riches 

chiefly confiſting in moveable goods and merchandize. Beſides, none 
of them have any Signiories or juriſdiction over others: ſo that a Gen- 
llenan amongſt them is nothing more than a title of honour and pre- 
eminence, not founded upon any of thoſe circumſtances which make 

them ſo conſiderable in other places. And though in other Common- 

wealths the Citizens are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral orders, yet at Venice 

they are divided into two only, the Nobility and the Commonalty; the 

former either actually enjoying, or being qualified to enjoy all employ- 

ments, and poſts of honour, whilſt the latter are totally excluded from 
them [/]; which occaſions no diſturbance in the State for reaſons that 
have been elſewhere already aſſigned. Let him therefore who would 
eſtabliſh a government, form a Republic, if there either is, or he can 
make, an equality amongſt the inhabitants of the Country : on the con- 
trary, if there is a great and manifeſt inequality, let him ere& a Mo- 


= narchy ; otherwiſe his Government will not be duly poiſed, and conſe- 
= quently of ſhort duration. 


II] There are ſeveral Employments in that Republic at preſent, however, peculiarly 
= 2ppropriated to the Cittadini or common Citizens, and to which the Nobles are never ad- 
mitted; as the Chancellorſhip, the Offices of Secretary of State and Embaſſies, the func- 
toon of Reſidents, &c. But properly ſpeaking, theſe Nobles and Citizens are all Mer- 
== chants, ſome of whom have a ſhare in the adminiſtration, and others none at all: the 


| great ſubmiſſion, and are ſtiled their Excellencies, as if they were Princes. 


CHAP. 


rſt abuſing the power which they have over their dependents, from whom they exact 
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Before any greet misfortune befals a State, it is generally either progmſij. 
cated by ſome Portent, or foretold by ſome Perſon or other. 


WW ſee from many inſtances, both in ancient and modern Hiſtory, 
that before any great misfortune happens to a State, it is con- 
monly foretold either by ſoothſayers, or revelation, or ſigns in the hea- | 
vens, or ſome other prodigy [m]. How this comes to paſs I know not: 

| but 


* a p44 
* ans * 
19 


[m] As the turn of this Chapter is remarkably ſuperſtitious, it may not be amiſs to 
take a little more than ordinary notice of it. The notion it chiefly inculcates cannot be 
better refuted, I think, than it is in a Diſcourſe publiſhed at Cambridge by the learned Dr. 
Spencer in the year 1663, concerning Prodigies : wherein the vanity of Preſages by them i; 
reprebended, and their true and proper ends aſſerted and vindicated : a ſecond edition of | 
which was publiſhed at London in 1665. This excellent diſcourſe was written upon 
occaſion of ſome pieces printed under the title of Annus Mirabilis, containing an account 
of ſeveral Prodigies ſaid to have happened immediately after the Reſtoration, viz. in the F 
years 1660, 1661, 1662, and drawn up by ſome one or more of the Nonconformiſts, in | 
order to prejudice weak minds againſt Conformity to the eſtabliſhed Religion, as a Scheme 
which was bringing down God's Judgments upon this nation. The Author alludes to 
thefe pieces in his Preface, where he ſays, We have been of late perſuaded by three or 
four ſeveral impreſſions of books (more than were ever vented in any Ethnic or Chriſtian 
Commonwealth in a much larger period of time), that England is grown Africa, and pre- 
ſents us every year ſince the Reſtoration of his Majeſty, with a new ſcene of monſtrous 
and ſtrange fights held forth to the people as black clouds before a ſtorm, or harbingers 
of ſome firange and unuſual plagues approaching the State. And this by Perſons (for the 
Prefaces ſpeak in the plural) pretending an intimacy with the Scripture, the Fathers, 
both Greek and Latin, and with ancient and modern writers. An example more juſtly 
meriting the public wonder, than any thoſe books contain, but that the nation (like the 
womb of Rebecca) carries ſuch ſtriving and conteſting parties in it.” The following ex- 
tract from the ſame Preface, though a long one indeed, may not ſeem altogether ſuper- 
fluous perhaps, as the Subject is important, and the book ;rfelf become very ſcarce, He 
obſerves, ** that the deſign of this Diſcoutſe is, with freedom and ſobriety, to make ei- 
quiry how far any kind of Prodigies, Signal or Penal, may be drawn into conſequence, 
to conclude the counſels of heaven from them: and whether that faith and Religion 
with which the Multitude receive them, be not eſpecially owing to thoſe two creduiou 
and ſuperſtitious Principles, Fear and Ignorance, which uſually manage and deprave their 
affections and concluſions. I readily forefee, that as to ſome perſons more eaſily movel 
by the common air, of popular Suffrages, Religion will ſeem too much concerned in tix 
argument, to be diſhonoured to a queſtion: fo to others of more ſevere and examine! 
principles, it will appear to hold too much of imagination or impoſture to receive the ct We 
dit of a ſerious debate; and therefore had I deſigned no higher in theſe papers than bar) 
to be public, I ſhould have made choice of ſome more obliging theme, and wherein 
ſhould be leſs forced to go upon truſt for my ſubject. But that which has reconciled me 
to the argument, was a regard to the orefitableneſs pleaſure, and reaſonableneſs of a D 
courſe thereupon. Firſt, it will (in deſign at leaſt) be profitable to very great purpose. l 
1. To ſecure the peace and tranquillity of common life. For if whenever the ſky is red am Wt 


lowering, and the face of Heaven puts on a different colour apd appearance from "_ 
ulua 
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but not to go far for a proof, every one knows that friar Girolamo 
gavonarola foretold the return of King Charles VIII. of France into Italy 


before 

ooks upon us with, we muſt conclude ſome approaching ſtorm in the State, ev 
2 needs hold the ſerenity of bis mind by a very cracked and litigious title. How 
can a man (as he is counſelled) eat his bread with Joy, and drink his wine with a cheerful 
heart, if every ſtrange accident muſt perfuade him, that there is a Sword of vengeance 
hanging over his head by a thread, and ready to fall down either upon himſelf, or that 
common body he is related to, in whoſe welfare every good man concerns himſelf? 2. It 


vin! alfo ſerve the honour of Religion, which the common reverence of Prodigies doth 


greatly treſpaſs upon: and that, firſt, as it detains men under a conſtant Pædagogy to 
many baſe and ſervile fears : whence Religion is eaſily concluded a great adverſary to 
(what it mainly deſigns to bring upon the world) a true generofity and univerſal freedom 
of Spirit; and that its whole buſineſs is to ſubdue the Spirits of men to ſome little ob- 
ſervances and feminine fears. Hence men quickly grow weary of it, as a yoke that con- 
tinually galls them, and conclude themſelves gainers, if they may but purchaſe manhood 
with Atheiſm, This was that eſpecially which gave Epicurus the confidence of thruſting 
God and Religion quite out of the world, and of ſolving all the Phænomena of nature 
without calling in any affiſtance from the power and providence of any Agent ſuperior to 
natural; even that bondage and ſervility which he obſerved bored into men's ears by tne 
Religion of his times, which was nothing but a timorous and baſe obſervance of the 
ſigns of Heaven, direful omens, and prodigious occurrences, againſt which evil abode- 
ments men armed themſelves with (paper againſt pot-guns) a few bodily and ineffective 


1 rites and ceremonies. Great fears, but eſpecially of God, bind in the powers of the Soul, 


debar it the eaſy uſe and enjoyment of itſelf, and therefore the Soul hates the womb that 
is thought to bear them. con can never become amiable, till it appears deſigned, 
not to throw men from themſelves by perpetual jealouſies of God, but truly to ſettle and 
aſſure them. In the next place, the ſuperſtition of Prodigies commits no ſmall waſte upon 
Religion, as the fears it creates, abuſe the minds of men. For the fears it gives them 
are but general for the preſent, threatening a vengeance to they know not whom, to fall 
they know not when, and in the iſſue vain as the ſtartlings of a child before the ſhadows 
of the night. Now as all the falſe miracles amongſt the Papiſts moſt fatally wound Reli- 
gion, becauſe they derive a ſuſpicion upon the true ones, when once detected; fo deluſive 
tears, introduced upon Religious pretences, diſcredit all the true ones, and Religion is in 
danger to be concluded but a kind of officious lie, abuſing the ſoftneſs and credulity of 
ſome men, to the ſervice of the common peace and quiet. Religion is too chaſte and 
ſacred to be dallied with; non patitur luſum fides. Pious frauds may, perhaps, help Reli- 
gion in a fit, as ſtrong waters do the body; but if uſed familiarly, they diſable the native 
heat and ſtrength thereof. Hay and Stubble (wed I account well-meant forgeries in Reli- 
gion) Jaid upon a good foundation, will catch fire and conſume at laſt, and leave a great 
ſain and foil upon the very foundation. Thirdly, as it reports Religion a Syſtem of ſome 
Ethnic rites, ſneaking and beggarly entertainments of the mind. Now there is nothing 


that more effectually inclines ſubtle minds to Atheiſm, than the evaporating of Religion 


in the doctrine thereof into a multitude of perplexed queſtions and doubtful diſputations, 
which make no man wiſer or better ; and in the practice thereof, into a crowd of touchy 
and critical modes or obſervations, that cannot command a reverence to themſelves before 
diſcerning minds, which ſoon ſee through them, they are ſo thin and airy. 3. It may be 
of uſe to reprehend a very vulgar and pernicious error. 1. A very vulgar error, I pro- 
feſs not to know any one error with which all times and perſons have been ſo fatally 
abuſed, as the opinion of preſages by prodigies. Whereas there are ſome falſe notions, 
which are errors of the perſons, others which are errors of the age, holding of the peculiar 
temper, condition, or circumſtances of the perſon or age in which they are found. But 
this ſeems to be in a manner the error of the world, having been juſtified by Jews, Gen- 
tiles, Chriſtians, ſome ancients, ſome moderns, ſome learned, and many ſimple. 2. A 
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very pernicious error; as having a moſt malign influence upon the Underſtanding, u 

Philoſophy and Divinity. Firſt upon the underſtanding itſelf. No two things do fo ui 

upon and waſte the faculty of reaſon as Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition, the one binding: 
faith, the other a fear upon the Soul, to which they vainly entitle ſome Divine diſcovery, 

both train a man to believe beyond poſſibility of proof; both inſtru the mind to conceire 

(like the Mares in Pliny) merely by the wind, the vain words of ſome paſſionate may 
that can but pretend a Revelation or tell a ſtrange Story; both teach a man to deliver u 

himſelf in a kind of captivity of underſtanding, to the confident dictate of the Sons d 

imagination, to determine of things by meaſures fantaſtical, rules which cannot maig. 

tain themſelves in credit by any ſober and ſevere diſcourſes ; both inure the ming 


rather to divine than judge, and to diſpute from Maxims rather vehement than ſolid; 


both make a man afraid to believe himſelf, and to acknowledge that truth, which 
overpowers his mind, and. would reward its cordial entertainment with affurance and 
true freedom of Spirit; both place a man (if he prove ſo unhappy as to miſtake) beyond 
a poſſibility of conviction ; it being in vain to preſs an argument againſt him that thinks 


he can confront a Revelation, a Miracle, or ſome ſtrange Judgment from Heaven upon 


his adverſary, to your concluſion. In ſum, there is not a greater evil in the State, than 


wickedneſs ęſlabliſbed by a Law, as Bacon 1 in his Novum Organum. Aphor, 65 


Peſſima res eſt errorum Apotheoſis, & pro peſte intellectus habenda eft, fi vanis accedy | 
veneratio : nor is there a greater error in the Church, than error by Religion and ax 
ignorant Devotion towards God; and therefore no pains or care can be too great ty 


remove theſe two beams from the Eye of human underſtanding, which render it ſo 
inſufficient for a juſt and faithful diſcovery of objects either in Kel; ion or common 
ſcience. 2. Upon Philoſophy. For when ſuperſtition hath preferred theſe Prodigies to be 
Divine Meſſengers, it will eaſily be inferred a neceſſary reſpect towards them, to keep 
ſome diſtance and not to approach them too nearly, by too buſy and curious an enquiry 


into their natural and immediate cauſes, Amongſt the Grecians of old, thoſe Secretaries 


of Nature, who firſt made a tender of the natural cauſes of lightenings and tempeſts to 
the rude ears of men ; were blaſted with the reproach of Atheiſm, and fell under the 
hatred of the untutored rabble, hecauſe they did not, like them, reſolve every thi 
extraordinary in nature as an immediate expreſſion of the power and diſpleaſure of the 
Deity, being able to reſolve them into their neceſſary and immediate cauſes. The. Reaſon 
whereof ſays Pomponatius, lib. 10 de incant. was, becauſe whilſt aſſigning theſe necellay 
cauſes of things, they were thought, Numen divinum quibuſdam neceſſitatibus ac terminus 
circumſcribere, though they did not appoint, but report the neceſſities in nature, and thoſe 
not as binding to the firſt, but ſecond cauſes. An experience of which humour in the 
people, gave the Philoſophers the diſcretion to ſacrifice their reputation to their peace, 
and to ſeal up their myſteries in Symbols, Hieroglyphics, and Riddles, ſo that only ſome 
few, who had their own heifer to plow with, being initiated into them, were able to 
expound them. Ovx «Czaero Q apa Ewnpary, anixbancl2y Tero, mpeg ug Jearytro, xa dia run 
ery pat; mαννε Tapuxero xas TAwyzg, ſays ZElian. Var. Hiſt. Lib. XIV. C. xv. And among 
ourſelves the noble attempt to ſatisfy the ſubtile Phænomena of nature from cauts 
natural and immediate, is thought by ſome to have ſo much of the Philoſopher, thatit 
hath the leſs of the Chriſtian therein, and ſeems to make nature all; as if to ſhew how 
many wheels in a vaſt Engine move in ſubordination to the production of ſome great 
work, was to obſcure and eclipſe the art of the artificer. 3. Upon Divinity alſo. Not 
only becauſe the conceit authoriſes a liberty for men to bring into it what Divine Signs 
they pleaſe, without warrant from Scripture or reaſon ; but becauſe it conciliates reverence 
to a Lie, and chriſtens the vain and ſoft fears of ignorance by the name of prudent 
forefights and Religious obſervances of God ; whence the Soul is brought like ſome dl 
the ancient Heathens, to worſhip its very paſſions and diſeaſes. Stories of Prodigies mij 
perhaps ſerve to deceive the tædium of a winter night; but when they once advance 
a 78 ad gras, from the chimney corner to the Church, and are adopted the meaſure 
of Chriſtian faith, as faith, and advanced as the ſerious motives of repentance, it is time 


to throw contempt upon them, fince a Lie never did, nor never can ſerve the intereſt 6 


truth, The Church of Rome (whether to ſerve the intereſt of Philoſophy or Dy 
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concern myſelf to enquire) bath ſometimes expreſſed herſelf by ſome of 

| 24 fas oft & ab haſte doceri) a great adverſary to this inſtance of 

W (.0erftition, the obſervation of portentous accidents : for in the catalogue of books 
— by. Ucban VIII. we find one interdicted which, has this title, Chronicum prodi- 
irn e Oftentorum ab excidio mundi uſque ad annum, 1557 : and Gregory the Great, who 
I: repreſented to poſterity as one moſt. ſtudious of the propagation of Chriſtanity, was 
— by ſo great «zeal againſt it, that we are told, he took care to have Livy (that 
ocherwile excellent Hiſtorian) utterly baniſhed out of all Libraries, ob ram frequentem & 
accuratam porteutorum enumerationem ; for his ſo frequent and critical enumeration of all the 
Jour tente which ſeemed ta attend any great action and change in the State, Non a et a 
Low fide quod memoriae proditum e/t a nonnullis, Gregorium Magnum, Pontificem Religions 


Chriftiane propagande n hoc tanti ſcriptoris ridiculd ſi itione offenſum, ex 


bus Bibhothects orias curaſſe tallendas. Caſaub. Epiſt. Dedic. in Polybium. 
_— I think — > baſty 2 a judgment paſſed upon that Hiſtorian, 
hom we ſhall eaſily perceive not more leavened in mind or writing with this kind of 
cour ſuperſtition, than Herodotus, Flutarch in his Lives, Dion Caffius, Tacitus, and 
other Ethnic Writers du Bag only excepted), who ſtood in no better light than he did. 
However this eminent perſon diſcovered a great zeal againſt the abuſe of men's minds 
vy ſuch ſolemn follies, as the ſacred regards to prodigies are; and a great deal of zeal 
carries in the very. nature thereof its pardon for.a little over-doing. Ihe mind of man 
vas made for truth and goodneſs, and therefore ſhould not in any matter (if the remedy 
falls within our compaſs) be put off with the bare form or idol of either: but where an 
=> error bath once ſeized it, which is (what ſome ſay of a Comet) both an evil itſelf, and a 
pregnant cauſe of evil; then is there no need of the voice of thunder to awaken Charity 
to endeavour, as it can, its remedy and removal.“ In the third Section of the ſecond 
chapter, p. 58. 59. our Author obſerves that the agency of the Devil ſeems not a 
S little engaged in ſtrengthening this opinion of prodigies, with which the minds of men 
re ſo much paſſeſſed, for he ſerves no ſmall ends upon perſons entertained with ſuch 
E obſervations. By ſuch curious ſpeculations he calls men off from more neceſſary ſearches 
and enquiries. Humble ignorance, he knows, in matters too high for us, is a fruitful 
mother of Devotion. It is his uſage to tempt men, like flies and moths, into the fire, 
by ſetting the appearance and hopes of a greater light before them. Beſides, he works 
EXE men hereby into ſervile and ſuperſtitious apprehenſions of God, (for the opinion of ſuch 


1 2 
Wer 


chan which there is not a more fatal cauſe of Atheiſm in the world. A beilief of a God 

is a Fort, which the Devil could never ſtorm by any direct temptation ; and therefore he 
© proceeds by ſuch terrible and ſervile conceits, wrought in the hearts of men, to undermine 
Fit; for perpetual jealouſies and laviſh fears of God, like our heated waters, boil over at 
© laſt, and — that fire, that faith, and ſenſe of God, which firſt produced them. 
; When the notion of a Deity ſtands always before the mind, like a Gorgon's head, 


23 * 


© ncgle4 of bim, ſo to get rid of that Ominy A, that domeſtic fiend, that mighty fear, 
= which was its continual Executioner. Moreover, the Devil, no doubt, loves to bring 
wen off from à noble and generous temper z and as it is the deſign of Religion to caft out 
eich fear, and to introduce a ſpirit of true freedom and confidence towards God; ſo 
St is the work of the Devil to call in a Spirit of bondage and perpetual fear, that ſo he 
ny {ce in men the more lively and expreſs images and portraitures of himſelf, who 
WR believes and trembles, He would have his rites of worſhip of old @p*re wvorme, frightful 
Nui borrible myſteries : the idols wherein be was worſhipped, bear in their very names and 
Wiites a remembrance of that baſcneſs and ſervility of Spirit, which attended his votaries 
2 the ſervice of ſo abſolute a tyrant, being ſtiled ſometimes Mephelatſath, horrors (as 
s rendered in the Margin, 2. Chron. xv. 16. ſometimes Gnatſabim & Aimim, 
able and terror, Jer. I. 38. and the Devils are called Sharim, Pfalm. cvi. 36, which 
mes from a word that fignifies horrere, becauſe uſually tendering themſelves to view 
ue moſt frigbtful ſhapes,” In the fourth Section of the ſame chaptor, p. 87. 88. he 


narks that, “ the ſuſpicion of Atheiſm renders Machiavel not a little liable to the 
Vol, II. T 


ſuſpicion 
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© Prodigies repreſents him to the Soul with a rod of vengeance perpetually in his hand) 


pregnant with nothing. but borrors and diſmay, it quickly works and turns it to a ſtupid 


„*— 
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Atheiſts, in the world. Epheſ. ii. 12. were the moſt ſuperſtitious obſervers of Pref, 


and Omens. Thoſe that live in the greateſt negle& of God, think they ſee i 1 
of a Divine Nemeſis in every ftrange accident they behold. Superſtition and Atheiſm, lie 
water and ice, produce one another; flaviſh and ſuperſtitious fears of God leading ts M 
Atheiſm as their cure, and. Atheiſm leading to greater fears of bim, as its deſeryyy “ 
puniſnment.  Tully-hath left the following paſſage upon record concerning Epicuyy, 
whoſe do&rine was wholly calculated to bear down all fears of God, Nec quemgum 
vidi, qui magis ea que timenda eſſe negaret, timeret; Mortem dic & Deos. I vw 
faw any one more afraid than hiniſelf, of thoſe very things which he affirmed were not te M 
feared at all; I mean death and the Gods, And it is great juſtice that that wickedneg Þ 
ſhould be puniſhed with falſe fears, which bath diſcarded the true. Thoſe, that will nge 
tear God, and Hell, and Sin, will yet fear a Prodigy; being therein like the horſe (0 6 
which they ſtand compared, Jer. viii. b.) which will ſtart at its own ſhadow, and jet 
run furiouſly and without fear into the battle.” Amongſt the remedies. which he propoſe, | 
againſt the ſuperſtition of Prodigies ſignal in the fifth chapter Sect. i. p. 289, the fiſt i; 
854 Syneſius hath obſerved, de regno, p. 9. that how.. 
ever the nations were, dots rrepeοανẽννο Hει e, diſtanced from each other (like lines 
a circumference) by very diffetent ſentiments in reference to God and Religion in othe Þ 
matters; yet ſtill ayato rare Oe vuwrecy ara; anarTraAxt, ras roo Soi, x. ace, all cen. © 
tered and met in this great doctrine, both wile and unwiſe, that God was a pood, x 


e diſcarding of all jealoufies of 


bountiful and benign Being. The greater wonder it is, that ſo manyſdoctrines among 
the Heathens and Chriſtians too (which I am not here to take notice of ) ſhould be 


received with a nen ob/tante to this native and eaſy ſenſe of the Divine goodneſs and phi- 


lanthropy, lodged in their minds. Phat which my preſent argument leads me to obſerve, i 


how apt the minds of men are to be leavened with the ſour conceit, and belief of God: 
goodneſs, which Plutarch juſtly challengeth in Heroditus, that O Tay OCorepor 7 1 
rape fe, the Deity is of an envious and troubleſome diſpoſition ; that his counſels 22 
eſpecially taken up with contriving new miſeries for a world which he hates: than which, 
never did a more peſtilential air breathe from the bottomleſs pit, ſeizing the very vital 
of Religion, and corrupting the earlieſt notion riſing up in the Soul, when conceiving of 
a God. Hence grows this eaſy concluſion, that all Prodigies are a kind of van-guard bs 


give notice of the many troops of furies and miſeries that are advancing ; that {o hated 
man may be tortured before he be killed, and not have ſo much as the airy hopes of 
telicity to refreſn his labour, nor be able to deceive bis preſent pains ſo much as with 
a dream... If men did not look upon God through the groſs medium of thoſ 
impatient and envious humours which predominate in themſelves, it would be impoſiidl 
that he ſhould not be repreſented to them in more lovely colours, and they might 
eaſily underſtand all the evils which are ſometimes ſent down upon the world to be, in 
the language of the Moraliſt, Ty «+ To nuaprouera bear ie, only a Divine teſtimony 
given in againſt fin ; and not intended as inſtances of ill will, but to diſcipline the mi 


world into ſome ſober and wiſe thoughts: and they would believe the fairer reports which 


the ſcriptures make of God, where he tells us, that he doth not willingly grieve the child 
of men; that fury dwells not with him; that Judgment is his flrange work, &c, Then woll 
they eaſily be perſuaded, that Prodigies come forth upon ſome other errand than to let then 
underſtand they muſt look to be uy miſerable. Did men once believe the goodneh, 
patience, and long - ſuffering of „they could not imagine he lets his creatures fl 
out of his hands = Moſes did the Tables) and break into diſorder at a diſcovery of hu 
frequent anger. I ſhall cloſe this particular with that pertinent ſpeech of Plutarch, I 
z man, ſays he, ſet it down with himſelf, that he cannot offer up to God a more acceptibt 
ſacrifice or more grateful ſervice, than to entertain true and good opinions concernily 
him; by which he will avoid ſuperſtition, an evil not much-inferior to Atheiſm.” De [j: © 
Ofiride.—T o the ſecond edition of Dr. Spencer's book is added, A Diſcourſe concerning Pu: 
gar Prophecies : where the Vanity of receiving them as certain indications of any War cum 

rophectes at 


ic diſcovered ;, and ſome charactars of diſtindtion between true and pretending 
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But we are further told that many of theſe 


Chap. LVI. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 
laid down. In the Preface he obferves that “ the Soul of man was made for intimacy 
d converſe with God, and therefore in a tacit ſenſe thereof is continually reaching and 
aſpiring after it. But luſt and pride having blinded its eye, it is apt to effect and ſeek it 
in fond and fantaſtic ways. Whereas ood men, as Antoninus ſpeaks, are & epywy oown 
eunnbeig 7G Ot yeoueret, become familiar with God by good works, by profound humility, by 
abſtractions from luſt and the world. Some men have conceited it is procured and 
maintained by going off from reaſon, by raptures, viſions, prophecies, enthuſiaſms, hot 
and vigorous impreſſions of the Spirits; and have verily thought (as the ancient Heathens 
of their Prophets) that they are ſcarce ever full of God, till the are half beſide them- 
ſelves, And therefore the lives of the Romiſh Saints are ſtuffed out with Stories of 
ſuch things as theſe, which do but render them contemptible to men that have a true and 
ſober notion of Religion. In confidence of this conceit, ſuch numbers of Devotees in 
all times have pretended enthuſiaſm and extraordinary illapſe from Heaven, though for 
different ends and purpoſes, according as a different habit of body or mind, and ſome 


mutable circumſtances of the age or courſe of life, might determine a hot humour and 


buſy fancy (for it is little elſe) to exert itſelf.” In the fourth chapter he conſiders, what 

is urged concerning the eminent Sanctity of the modern pretenders to Prophecy; and 
obſerves, p. 69. that there is nothing more misjudged than Sanctity. It is too com- 
monly thought to ſtand in ſome more ſolemn looks at a Sacrament, in viſiſting a con- 
ſecrated ſhrine, in ſome extatical devotions, in the uſe of ſome interpreting garbs, faces, 
and phraſes, in declaiming with much zeal againſt ſome odious names, Hereſy, Antichriſt, 
and Superſtition, in carrying very moroſely towards men of a different form from one's 
ſelf, in ſome ſeverer diſciplines and neglects of the body; and therefore, it is unſafe 
truſting our faith with a Prophecy upon a report of the Sanctity of the Prophet. 
Beſides, no men are more ſubject to ſuch deluſions than men of devout affections, if of 
ſtrong fancies, impreſſive tempers, and weak intellectuals; for in ſuch perſons an indiſ- 
© creet uſe of Religion by very penſive and ſolemn thoughts, affected retirements and 
ſilences, too intenſe meditations, continual fervours and endeayoured heats, unreafonable 
faſtings and watchings, the negle& of innocent diverſions and relaxations, eſpecially if 
joined with the continual ſtudy of ſome dark Prophecies and viſions in ſcripture (more 
proper entertainments for men of great learning) cannot eaſily fail of intoxicating the 
mind with wild and extravagant imaginations. The over ſtraining them by ſuch intenſe 
devotions and N fervours, hath produced ſo many cracked brains, pretended 
iſioniſts in the Religious houſes of the Romiſh Church; which yet is 

ſo ill adviſed as to cite titem as proofs of that Prophetic Spirit ſhe Jays claim to. 
De multis in Religione & auſteritate vitæ conflitutis, incredibilia fer? ſunt que idoneis teflibus 
referentibus audiuvi, ſays Gerſon, de diſtinguendo veras viſiones a falſis. 1 it has 


eeer been the policy of the Devil to do the Church the greateſt miſchief by men of the 


greateſt name for Religion. He knows good men are ſooneſt decoyed by thoſe who ſeem 
to be like themſelves ; and that error will ſooner be entertained from a pious, than truth 
from a profane perſon : and therefore the Jews, amongſt the four things which they ſay 
deſtroy the World, number a Religious Man that is a fool. God perhaps permits it thus 
to be, that men might learn to make him only Lord of their faith; and not to give an 
abſolute truſt of his due alone to the wiſeſt or beſt of men. Good men are no more 
exempt from miſtakes and lunacies, than they are from a fever, or the infirmities of age. 

| N e perſons are ſealed by the ſingular 
gift of praying in the Hoy Ghoſt, Their lips ſeem touched by a coal from the altar; fo 


1 tervent and fo ſeripture-like are the expreſſions they beſpeak God withal on a ſud- 


den.— I anſwer, that this devout ardour, with the effects conſequent thereunto, 
extremely enchant the minds of men with great opinions of thoſe in whom it appears, 
and is readily received (like the Divine fire that came down upon the Sacrifice) as the 
teſtimony of God to the perſon and to all he ſays. David George obtained the repute 
of a Prophet, as Spanheim informs us, de origin. Anabapt., Set. 24. chiefly affidus ac 
argenti in ſpeciem preces ad Deum fundendi Studio: whereas all theſe ſtrange phenomena 
may be ſolved from mere mechanical principles; all generally being but the iſſue of a 
natural pregnancy and fervour of temper, exerting itſclf in fluent words tinctured with 
| Tx Religion 
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before it ed {x] ; and that, beſides this prediction, it was repory BMW 
all over T 


, that armed men were ſeen fighting in the air over e 
in 7 N 444 5 town 3 2 


— 


Religion and ſcripture phraſes. Where there is naturalis quædam aniini mobilitas e = 
Quintilian requires in order to ſpeaking well extempere) a natural moveableneſs o 9 
whereby it is enabled to turn itſelf nimbly and with eaſe, to new thoughts and wort, 
and this aſſiſted, or rather created, by fome briſk and active Spirits, it may equal, perbe ng 
exceed, the performances of more adviſed thoughts. A moderate heat, wherein all the © 
Spirits flow to their proper principles and fountains, the vital to the heart, and the aniny 
to the brain, and are put into quick, but manageable motions, raiſes in a man a more fr: 
and exquiſite power of perception, and'caufes the images of things to appear more diſtind. 
and to come faſter upon his mind, than otherwiſe they would, and by conſequence ma: 
the underſtanding more nant, and the expreſſions more fluent and eaſy. And then. 
fore, when the orators of old attributed their more fortunate performances, and rhetoricy KY 
enlargements in their extempore declamations to the people, (then much in uſe) to th FRY 
ſpecial aſſiſtance and incitation. of a Deity, Quintilian judicioufly gives them to the pr. 
ſent heat and fermentation of the Spirits, the great inſtruments whereby the Soul perform; © 
all its works in this embodied State. Huſtitut. Orat. Lib. X. Cap. vii. . Nom om 
admired Prophets, baving this natural fervour and pregnancy of Spirit to wing their fn. 
cies, and this heat attended by the new forces of an arp; whos (as Longinus ſtyles te 
earthly vapour, which inſpired the Pythia) an enthuſiaſtic vapour of heated melanchoy, BR 
ariſing from the hypochondria, it cannot fail of diſplaying itſelf in fuch rapturous and lo, 
ſtrains, as ſhall be verily thought to flow e vend Iſraelis, from the ſame Divine Spi 
which inſpired the Prophets, when the perſons are but heightened by a fume, fomewhat | 
more groſs and unruly, than that which inſpires our common Poets, whoſe more hapy Þ 
heats and ſprucer fancies have been thought the iſſue of borrowed Spirits, and therefore the © 
blood of the grape has been generally vouched by them, to be the moſt natural excite 
of the poetic vein. Beſides, theſe Prophets are much advantaged for a more lively imi- 
tation of inſpiration above the vulgar 332 to it, by an exalted imagination. For 
the moſt ſtriking objects of Religion, , Heaven, Hell, the —— of the new Jen. 
ſalem, and ſome prophetic ſchemes, being made familiar to their ſofter fancies, ftani 
before their minds in very diſtin and affecting ideas. Now, where the imagination i 


thus boiled up, and often rubbed upon by the moſt moving objects, it fails not of raiſing : a 


affections, and conſequently expreſſions, great and vehement as the objects are fron 
whence they ariſe. Quintilian, therefore, in the third capter of the ſixth book of hs 
Inſtitutions, in order to affiſt the power of ſpeaking very movingly and fluently ern. 
fore, adviſes to imprint pa, the images of things we are to ſpeak about, upon the 
imagination; as if we were to ſpeak about the murder of any perſon, to make all be 
terrible images of the bleeding man to walk upon the ſcene of fancy, and to ſet, as i 
were, before our eyes all the black circumſtances of the action, thereby to quick" WY 
affeQion, and, by that, refion.” S 
Every body knows that Prophecies have likewiſe been forged, ſometimes to ſerve i- 
intereſts of State, ſometimes to excite Rebellion, and for many other bad purpoſes. But 
thoſe that would ſee more upon this ſubject, and of forming prefages from prodigies, may Wn 
conſult Mr. Bayle's diſcourſe, to prove that Comets are not forerunners of misfortunes. i 
Another written by Dr. Becker, a celebrated Dutch Divine, upon the ſame ſubjed. IM 
Montaigne upon Progneffication, Book I. Chap. xi. Lord Shafteſbury upon Enthuſin, 

Chora&erifilics, Vol. I. Plutarch upon Superſtition, and his doctrine in favour of Pre 

get, examined by Mr. Bayle, in his Dictionary, in the firſt Note, upon the wol 

ericles. 


[a] See what is faid of this Prophet in Chap. vi. of the Prince. Chap. xi. and x. a 
Book I. of the Political Diſcourſes. Savonarola foretold the return of that Prince ino 
Italy indeed, but it did not happen; as Mr. Bayle has proved at large in his Notes up 
the word Saverarola, in his Dictionary: where likewiſe the Reader will find ſufficient a- 

gument | 


Chap. EVI. TRE FIRST/DECAD OF LIVY, 
: — of Arezzo, and the claſhing of their arms heard by the peo- 
Ide there [p]. - k is likewiſe generally known, that before the 
© Sovince him, that notwithſtanding the extraordinary auſterity G his life, the 
ervour and eloquence of his Sermons, and his pretenſion to Divine Revelations, he was 


inly an „ 2 falſe Prophet, and iufluenced by worldly conſiderations, to act 

the part he did. The whole, though very curious, is much too long to be inſerted here. 
See fixewiſe General Dictionary, Vol, IX. p. 02s & ſeg. 

„ ſcattered in great abundance, not only 


le] It grieves one to find ſuch ſtories as thele 
through the works of Pagan Authors, but even through thoſe of the greateſt and beſt of 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Hiſtorians. To give but two or three inſtances. The writer 
of the Hiſtory of the Maccabees, Book IL Chap. v. ſays, „About the ſame time An- 
tiochus prepared for his ſecond voyage into Egypt. And then it happened, that through 
all the City, for the ſpace of almoſt forty days, there were ſeen Horſemen running in the 
air in cloth of gold, and armed with lances, like a band of Soldiers: and troops of 
WT horſemen in array, -encountering and running againſt one another, with ſhaking of 
| ſhields, and multitudes of Pikes, and drawing of Swords, and caſting of darts, and glit- 
tering of golden ornaments, and harneſs of all forts. Wherefore, every man prayed 
chat Apparition might turn to . Thus likewiſe, d'Avila tells us, in the tenth Book 
of his Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of France, That there was a 1 wav current, not 
only in the camp, but through the whole Kingdom, that Henry III. ſhould be killed by 
a Friar.” See Vol. II. p. 52. of the laſt Tranſlation. And in the eleventh book he ſays, 
That before the battle of Yvry, a heavy ſtorm of rain falling from the Heavens, with 
& dreadful thunder and lightening, threw the whole army into a terrible panic: not only 
T becauſe retreats have an ill aſpect to thoſe that are not acquainted with the ſecret motives 
of their Commanders, but on account of the fame that was ſpread abroad of the prodi- 
© gious ſtrength of the enemy's forces, and becauſe both fortune and the weather ſeemed 


do conſpire againſt their own army, which was almoſt half-drowned, and marched as if 


it was flying under favour of the night, though cloſe drawn up, and in good order. The 
te terror of the rawer men was increaſed by a frightful Phenomenon, which, as the 
rain ceaſed, appeared in the middle of the ſky : for there were ſeen two large armies of 
a blood-red colour, which viſibly ruſhed together in the air, amidſt horrible claps of 
thunder, and foon after diſappeared, leaving the event uncertain, and were covered again 
W with exceeding thick and dark clouds. I his ſpectacle, though diverſely — by 
many, ſeemed moſt probably, as they thought, to portend the ruin and deſtruction of 
their army, which being inferior in ſtrength, and entirely deſtitute of any other aſſiſtance 


| than their own forces, retired, as if it was already conquered, whilſt the Enemy kept 


advancing : and the rather, becauſe theſe were the very places where the king's predeceſ- 
bors and his faction of the Hugonots loſt the firſt battle againſt the Duke of Guile, in the 
lite Civil wars, and in which, the prince of Conde was both wounded and taken priſoner 
amidſt a terrible laughter of his men.“ p. 116, 117. | 

The ſtory of the Apparition of St. James of Compoſtella mounted upon a white Horſe, 
and fighting like a Dragon for the Spaniards, againſt the Moors, might likewiſe here be 
recited out of the Spaniſh Hiſtorians, and a thouſand more out of our own, if ſuch traſh 
was worth tranſcribing. Montaigne, however, ſeems to approve of theſe things; for 
ſpeaking of Tacitus, Book III: Chap. viii. he ſays, A man may think him bold in his 
WF ftories, as where he ſays, that a ſoldier carrying a burden of wood had his hands fo frozen 
WT fo it, that they were 8 from bis arms. Annal. XIII. Cap. xxxv. I always ſubmit to 

P great authorities in ſuch things. In what he ſays alſo of Veſpaſian, Hiſt. Lib. IV. Cap. 
Ixxxi, that by the favour of the God Serapis, he cured a blind woman by anointing her 
es with his ſpittle, and I know not what other miracles, he follows the example and duty 
of all good Hiſtorians, who keep Regiſters of ſuch events as are of importance. Amongſt 
= Public accidents are alſo common rumours and opinions; for it is their part to relate the 


things 
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death of Lorenzo de' Medici, the Dome and moſt * of the Chutd i 
of St. Reparata in Florence, were beat down by tightening [p]; uu 
before the diſgrace and baniſhment of Pietro Soderini (who had bey BY 
appointed Gonfalonier for life by the Florentines) the Palace was demo. 
liſhed in the ſame, manner. Many other examples of this kind migh 
be produced; but for the ſake of brevity, I ſhall-mention only one more : 
add that out of Livy, who tells us, that one Marcus Cædicius, a Pe. 
beian, reported to the Senate, that as he was paſſing along the Via Nn, 
at midnight, he heard a voice, much louder than that of any man, which 
commanded him to go and tell the Magiſtrates, that the Gauls wer. | 
upon their march to Rome [9]. The cauſe of theſe things, I think, 
is not unworthy of diſcuſſion by ſuch as are better verſed in the know. 
ledge of natural and ſupernatural matters than I pretend to be. Per. 
Haps, (as ſome Philoſophers are of opinion) the air may be full af 
intelligent Beings, which foreſeeing future events and compaſſionating Þ 
mankind, give them timely warning by theſe notices, to provide again 
the calamities that are to befal them TJ. However that may be, no- 


thin; Wl 
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things commonly. believed, not to 7 them: that is the province of Divines ani © 
Philoſophers, who are the guides of men's conſciences. Quintus Curtius therefore, 
wiſely ſays, Lib. IX. Cap. i. Eguidem plura tranſcribo quam credo : nam nec affirman 
ſuſlineo de quibus dubito, nec ſubducere que accepi, i. e. Indeed I relate more things than | 
believe, for at I will not take upon me to affirm things whereof I doubt, fo I cannot ſmithr 
what I have heard. We might likewiſe quote the authority of Livy in this reſpeQ, Lib. !. 
in the preface, and Lib. VIII. Cap. vi. Hæc neque affirmare neque refellere oper @ pretium ii 
. + '» fame rerum flandum eft, i. e. It is not worth while either to affirm, or lo reit 
theſe matters; we muſt fland to report. And as Tacitus wrote in a century, when the be. 
lief of Prodigies began fo decline, he ſays, he ſhould not omit giving a place to things, 
however, received by ſo many worthy men, and with ſo great reverence to Antiquity, 
This was well ſaid : let them deliver Hiſtory to us, more as they receive, than as they 
believe it.” ——lf ſuch Hiſtorians are to be commenced, certainly our good Sir Richard 
Baker, and ſome others, of more recent dates deſerve the higheſt applauſe. 

Do] See the end of the laſt book of the Hiftory of Florence. 

q] See Lib. V. Cap. xxxii. * 

£9] The Philoſophers here meant, are probably the Cabbaliſts, or Roſicrucians, who 
ſuppoſe there are elementary Beings called Sylphs, Gnomes, Salamanders, &c. and that 
this Science introduces people into the ſanctuary of nature. They pretend that the He- 
brews knew theſe aereal ſubſtances ; that they borrowed their Cabbaliſtic knowledge fron 
the Egyptians ; and that they have not yet forgot the art of converſing with the inhad- 
rants of the air. The Abbe de Villars pleaſantly expoſes the ridiculous ſecrets of theſe 
Roſicrucians in his Compte de Gabalis. It is certain, however, that the notion of good 
and bad Angels, Genii, Demons, Intelligences, Spirits, or by what other name 20 
one has a mind to call them, was ſpread all over the Eaſt long before the promulgationd 
Chriſtianity, both the Jews and Heathens believing that, not only every nation, bit 
every particular perſon, had one of each fort of theſe * that was continually endes 


vauring to do him either good or harm, according to the degree of their reſpective po. 
ers; as might be ſhewn at large from a thouſand paſſages both in ſacred and prophatt 
biſtory. Every one remembers the Dæmons of Socrates, Plotinus, Brutus, &c. Ind 


all the Chriſtian Churches countenance it: in the Liturgy of our own we pray, bh, 


Har „LVI. * THE FIRST DECAD OF LIV. 
Whiog is more certain than that ſuch preſages have been obſerved, and 
hat ſome great and heavy misfortune has always attended them. 


* 


Cod, who has ordained and conſtituted the ſervices of Angels and men in a wonderful” 
oder, would mercifully. grant, that as bis holy Angels always do him ſervice in Heaven; 
, by bis appointment, they may ſuccour and defend us on earth, &c:” The Calviniſts 
imit of it; and the Romiſh Church makes it a practical Doctrine. No om is 
better adapted, ſays a great Modern, to bring the Doctrine of the Platoniſts (duly recti- 
bed) into repute, than the Doctrine of occaſional cauſes, I know not what may happen, 
Wb ut it is my opinion, that mankind will be forced, one time or other, to abandon me- 
W.-hanical Principles, unleſs they affociate to them the wills of intelligent Beings or Spirits: 
and to ſay the truth, no Hypotheſis is better fitted to account for events, than that which 
W-Jmits of ſuch an aflociation ;. I mean ſuch events eſpecially. as go by the name of caſu- 
Walty, fortune, good luck, ill luck, dreams, &c. the cauſes of which are certainly regu- 
lated and determined by general laws, that are unknown to us; but which are probably 
Wonly occaſional cauſes, like thoſe that make our ſouls act upon our bodies.“ Some have 
taught that the whole world is filled and animated by Genii : others have compared the 
nature of theſe Intelligences with triangles. For, according to them, the Divine nature 
Wis like that of an equilateral triangle; that of Dæmons to a triangle, two ſides of which 
are equal, and the other unequal ; whilſt that of man is like one, all ſides of which are 
uneven.— gut as the field is large, thoſe that are defirous of making futther-diſcurſions. 
into it are referred to the learned Dr. Dodwell's Diſſertation on the Genius or Fortune 
of the Emperors. Prelect. 2. ad Spartiani Hadrianum, p. 174, & ſeq. To Vol. I. p. 
WT 192. IV. p. 19. VII. p. 336. VIII. p. 436. IX. p. 527. X. p. 221. of the General Dic- 
© tionary : to Vol. I. No. 12. of the Speftator : and to Vol. I. No. 13. and 48. of the Tatler, 
E where this Subject is much better handled. | | Pr? 
Milton, (ſays Mr. Addiſon) has finely deſcribed this mixed communion of men and 
© Ppirits in the earthly Paradiſe ; and had doubtleſs his eye upon a verſe in old Heſiod, 
& which. is almoſt word for word the ſame with his third line, in the following paſlage.” 


Nor think though men were none, 
That Heav'n wou'd want Spectators, God want praiſe : 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the Earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake and when we ſleep. 

All theſe with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the ſteep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive. to each other's note, 
Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands 
Whilſt they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
Wich heav'nly touch of inſtrumental ſounds 
In full harmonic number join'd, their Songs 
Divide the night, and lift our Soul to Heaven.. 
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CHAP, Ly. 


and ſpeak freely againſt the decrees of their Sovereign; but when they 
and every one takes care of himſelf. 


a bad one. By a bad humour, I mean ſuch as proceeds from any 
either to the loſs of their liberties, or of ſome Prince that was much 


ſentment is always very ſharp indeed, and cannot be kept under with- 
them: for as there is nothing ſo terrible as their fury in one caſe, ſo 
can ſtand their firſt ſhock : ſince when their ardour begins to cool, 


they myſt naturally be ſenſible they are doing wrong; and theretore, 
for his own ſafety, either by flight, or making his peace ſome othe! 
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| ſee the rod ſhaken over their backs, they begin to diſtruſt each other, Þ 


nothing is more weak and contemptible in the other; becauſe, though | 
they may have arms in their hands, they are preſently reduced, if oe 


every man beginning to be afraid of himſelf, will endeavour to provide 
way. When the populace therefore are once in motion, it is their belt 


way to chuſe ſome head, in order to ſhelter themſelves, who may _ by 
only iſ 
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The Multitude united is firong and formidable ; but ſeparated, it is wy Wl 
ANY of the Romans, after their country had been plunder 
and laid waſte by the Gauls, left Rome, and went to live » 

Veii, contrary to the expreſs injunctions of the Senate. Upon which, 

another Edict was publiſhed, to remedy this diſorder, commanding = 

every one, upon very ſevere penalties to return to his former habitation 

before a certain time fixed: and though every body made a joke t I 

this Edict at firſt; yet, when the day appointed drew near, they a1 * 

thought fit to obey it; for as Livy ſays, Ex ferocibus univerfic, fn. 

gui, metu ſuo, obedientes fubre: though they were ſo ſtubborn and n. 

tumacions all together; yet fingly, every man began to be afraid of bin-... 

felf,, and that made them all at laſt betome tractable and obedient. An4 
certainly nathing can give us a more juſt idea of the populace in ſuch 
caſes than this inſtance : for they are always refractory and bold at fir, 


From hence it appears, how little account is to be made of what the 
multitude ſays, either for or againſt the government of their Prince; 
provided he is in a condition to them in a good humour, when they 
are ſo, and to prevent them from doing him any hurt when they arcin = 


common occurrence, and muſt except that regret which is owing Þ 
beloved by them, and is ſtill alive; for, upon ſuch occafions, their re. e 


out rigorous meaſures. But as to diſguſts which ariſe from other cauſes, | 
they are eaſily diſſipated ; eſpecially when they have no body to head 
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ate their proceedings, but keep them firm together, and take 
ox nes their ſecurity ; as the Roman people did when 
they left the city upon the death of Virginia, and appointed twenty 
Tribunes to protect them: otherwiſe it will always happen, as Livy 
obſerves, that when they are united, they will be ſtrong and reſolute ; 
but when divided, and every man thinks only of himſelf, they will be- 
come feeble and abjet, | 


CHAP. LVIII. 
That the Multitude are wiſer and more conflant in general than a Prince. 


IVY, and allother Hiſtorians agree, that nothing is more change- 

able than the multitude : they often condemn a man to death,and 
afterwards bitterly lament the loſs of him ; as it happened in the caſe 
of Manlius Capitolinus, whom the Roman ple firſt ſentenced to 
die, and then bewailed his death : 1 revi, ſays Livy, Poſtea- 
* quam ab eo periculum nullum erat, defiderium ejus tenuit ; after the 
© people were out of all danger from him, they heartily wiſhed him alive 
again [(/]. And in another place, where he is ſpeaking of what hap- 
pened at Syracuſe, after the death of Hieronymus, nephew to Hiero, 


RS. ü ¾ tin. AS 


he fays, Hæc natura multitudinis eft, aut humiliter ſervit, aut ſuperbè 
ES dominatur. Such is the nature of the multitude, they either ſerwilely 
== obey, or inſolently domineer. | | 
I know not therefore, whether in endeavouring to defend a notion 
that is exploded by all other authors, I may not have taken a taſk in 
hand, which I ſhall either be obliged to abandon with diſgrace, or find 
very difficult to acquit myſelf of with reputation : but however that 


taining an opinion by arguments and reaſoning alone, where no violence is 
offered to enforce it. I ſay then, in regard to the fault with which wri- 
ters in general reproach the multitude, that particular men, and Princes 
eſpecially, are as liable, or more fo perhaps, to be accuſed of it: for 
every one that does not regulate his conduct by laws, will behave him- 

ſelf as ill as a multitude that has broke looſe from all reſtraint. This 
may plainly appear, if we conſider how few good and wiſe Princes there 


[/] Thus likewiſe the ſame Hiſtorian ſays, in the caſe of Appius Claudius (not the 
Decemvir) Lib. II. Cap. lxii. Haud ita multum interim temporis fuit : ante tamen 
quam prodicta dies veniret, morbo moritur : cujus laudationem cum Tribuni plebis im- 

ire conarentur, plebs fraudari ſolenni honore ſupremum diem tanti viri noluit : & lau- 


dationem tam æquis auribus mortui audivit, quam vivi accuſationem audierat, & exequias 
BE treauens celebravit.“ | 


Vol. II. | U are, 


may be, I think, and always ſhall think, there can be no harm in main- 
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are, or ever have been in the world; I mean ſuch Princes as have had 
it in their power to violate the laws, and break down the barriers that 
were oppoſed to their licentiouſneſs or ambition I. Amongſt ſuch in- 
deed, we may number the Kings of Egypt, who reigned in the moſt early 
times, when that country was governed by laws; to whom we might 
add thoſe, of Sparta, and in our own age thole, of France alſo, which 


Kingdom is ruled with more moderation and regard to the laws, than 


any other that we know of at preſent [u]. But Princes that live in ſuch 
governments as theſe and are reſtrained by laws; are not to be compared 
with a diſſolute and unbridled multitude, or ranked amongſt thoſe wWhoſe 
natural diſpoſition we are to examine in common with that of other 
rticular men, to ſee whether it reſembles the diſpoſition of the my]- 
titude ; becauſe, in that caſe we ought likewiſe, on the other hand, to 
ſet a multitude in competition with them that is under the ſame reſiric- 
tions as they are, and then we ſhall find full as much goodneſs in one as 
the other, and that the populace are neither apt to be too inſolent when 
in power, nor too abject in ſubjection; but like the Roman people, who 
whilſt their Republic continued incorrupt, ſhewed no ſigns either of one 
Yr the other, but kept up their proper dignity with honour, and lived 
ike free men, in due obedience to the Jaws and authority of their Ma- 
ziſtrates. If it became neceſſary indeed, at any time, to make a ſtand 
gainſt ſome deſigning and over- powerful Citizen, they did it effectually; 
as in the caſe of Manlius Capitolinus, the Decemviri, and ſeveral other, 
who were taking meaſures to oppreſs and enflave them. On the con- 
trary, when the intereſt of the public required it, they were no lets 
dient to their Conſuls and Dictators, than they had been ſtubborn 
and inflexible in maintaining their rights and liberties at other times. 
Nor was their regret for the death of Manlius at all to be wondered at, 


ſince it was the memory of his virtues that occaſioned it, which were 


ſuch as made every one lament the loſs of him, and might have made 
a Prince behave as they did, in the ſame circumſtances; for nobody can 
deny that it is natural for all men to praiſe and admire virtue, even in 
their enemies; and it is my opinion, that if Manlius could have been 
raiſed. from the dead, in the midſt of their lamentations for him, the 

ople would have paſſed the very ſame ſentence upon him again. In 
ike manner we read of ſeveral Princes, and ſuch. as have been accounted 
wiſe ones. too, that. have put people to death, whom they heartily wiſhed 


[t] Diocleſian uſed. to ſay, That nothing was more difficult than to govern well ; and he 
perfectly knew the reaſons of that difficulty. They are recited by Vopiſcus, an autho! 
who remarks, that in the great number of Roman Emperors, there were reckoned but 
very few good Princes, and commends the expreſſion of a Jeſter, who uſed to ſay, That 
all the good Princes might be painted in a ring. Vopiſc. Cap. xliv.. 

[4] Some exceptions might be made in theſe times. K 
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W live again; as Alexander did in the caſe of Clitus and others of his 


friends, and Herod with regard to Mariamne. But what Livy ſays con- 
cerning the nature of the multitude, is not meant of ſuch a one as is 
reſttainetl by a regard to Laws, like the Roman people; but of a ſe- 
ditious unbridled rabble, like that of Syracuſe, which have broke their 
reins, and behave like madmen; committing a thouſand irregularities 
and extravagancies, as Alexander and Herod did. 

The multitude therefore is no more to be accuſed of fury and incon- 
ſtancy than a Prince: for they are both ſubject to caprice and enormi- 
ties when they are above the Laws, and can tranſgreſs with impunity: 
of which ſeveral, examples might be produced (beſides thoſe already 


quoted) from amongſt the Roman Emperors and other Princes and Ty- 


rants, who were guilty of as much levity and inconſiſtency in their con- 
duct as ever any multitude was. I muſt beg leave then to differ from 
the common opinion, that the people when maſters are more light, 
changeable, and ungrateful than particular Princes: indeed if any one 
ſays they are both ſo, he will be pretty near the mark; but if he de- 


clares in favour of the latter, he is very much miſtaken. For a people 


that have the authority wholly in their own hands, and conduct them- 
ſelves according to the Laws, will act with as much, or perhaps more 


ſteadineſs, prudence, and gratitude than any Prince, be he accounted 


ever ſo wiſe : on the contrary, a Prince that has got above the power of 


© the Laws will be more fickle, imprudent, and ungrateful than any mul- 


titude whatſoever; which does not proceed ſo much from any diverſity 
in their natures, (for they are pretty much the ſame; or if there be 


1 any meliority it is op the fide of the people) as from the difference in 
the regard which they reſpectively have for the laws of their Country. 


If we examine the conduct of the Roman people, we ſhall find that for 


N the ſpace of four hundred years they hated the very name of King, as 


much as they were fond of glory, and ſtudious for the good of the Com- 
monwealth, which plainly appears from numberleſs inſtances. But if 
any one ſhould object that they were ſhamefully ungrateful to Scipio, a 
former diſcourſe, wherein J have proved at large that the people are not 
ſo ungrateful as Princes, may ſerve for a ſufficient anſwer [x]. As to pru- 
dence, ſtability, and judgment, I maintain that they far exceed Princes 
in thoſe qualifications : and there is much reaſon in that ſaying, Vox 


| ? populi vox Dei : the voice of the People is the voice of God: for it is 


certain that the generality ſeldom err in their prognoſtications; ſo that 


FF it ſeems as if they foreſaw the good or evil that was to befal them by 
* lome ſecret inſtinct or inſpiration. In judging of doubtful matters they 
every rarely miſtaken: when two Orators for inſtance, equally emi- 


[x] See Chap. xxix. of this Book, | 
U 2 nent 
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nent in their - profeſſion, have harangued them upon different fides of: 
queſtion, they hardly ever fail to incline to what is moſt rational; which 
ſhews that they are capable both of diſcovering truth and embracing 
it: and if they ſometimes err in their judgment concerning ſuch enter. 
prizes as appear eitber magnanimous, or highly for their advantage, 
(which we have allowed before) [y], ate not Princes oftener miſled by Wl 
a variety of paſſions, to which they are much more ſubject, and 
greater flaves than the people? In the election of Magiſtrates they make 
a more- judicious choice than Princes; for it is a very difficult matter ob 
perſuade them to advance a man of corrupt morals or infamous charac. i 
ter; Which yet is an cafy and common thing with Princes. If they take 
a diſguſt to any thing they retain it for ages; but Princes foon change 
their opinions: of both which things, 1 will give an inſtance in the 
Roman people, who during the courſe of ſo many hundred years, and 
in the choice of ſo many ſuls and Tribunes, did not make abe 
four elections of which they had any cauſe to repent ; and held the 
name of King in ſuch deteſtation, as I have ſaid before, that no Citi. | 
zen, how. much ſoever they were obliged to bim, ever affected tha 
name or power, who did not feel the weight of their reſentment. It is 
evident likewiſe that thoſe States Where the people have had the chief 
authority, have always extended their dominion: further, and in a ſhorter 
time, than eves they were able to do under the government of any Prince; 
as the Romans did after the expulſion. of Kings, and the Athenians | 
when they had ſhook off the yoke of Piſiſtratus : for which no other 
reaſon-can be aſſigned, than that a popular Government is better than a 
Regal one. Nor can the paſſages quoted out of Livy at the beginning 
of this chapter, or elſewhere, in any wiſe ſerve to- invalidate this affer- 
tion: for when all the good and ill qualities are duly ſtated betwixt a 
Prince and a popular Government, it will plainly appear that the balance 
will be greatly in favour of the latter, eſpecially in point of probity and 
true glory [z]. But if a Prince feems to have the advantage in enacting 
4 10 1 7 fefa good 
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[ y] See Chapters xlvii. and liii. of this book. | | | 

LI I know ſome men of parts, ſays. Mr. Bayle, who are ſurprized, that in King 
doms where. the Prince's authority is unlimited, the inſtructors of youth are allowed to 
read the books of the ancient Greeks and Romans to them, in which we find ſo many 
examples of the love of liberty, and ſo many antimonarchical Maxims.“ But this is no: 
more ſurprizing than to ſee'Republican States permit their Law-Profeſſors to explain the i 
Code and Digeſt, in which there are ſo many principles which ſuppoſe the Supreme and 
inviolable 15 0 of the Emperor. Here we ſee two things which ſeem equally ſul- 
prizing, but ih reality ought not to ſurprize any body : for omitting ſeveral — which 
might be urged, may we not ſay, that the „ books which contain the poiſon wit 
regard either ip Monarchs or Republics, contain likewiſe the Antidote? If we. ſee on one 
hand the great Maxims of liberty, and the noble examples of courage, with which 
has been maintained or recovered ; we ſee on the other, factions, Seditions, and tumul- 
tuous humours, which diſturbed, and at laſt ruined that infinite number of little _ 
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good Laws, and eſtabliſhing new Statutes and inſtitutions for the benefit 
of civil ſoeiety and converſation ; the other without doubt have ſo much 
the ſuperiority in maintaining and improving what is already eſtabliſhed, 
that they deſerve more glory than the founder. | | | 


» 


which ſhewed themſelves ſuch. zealous enemies to 9 — in ancient Greece. Does not 
this picture ſeem to be a leſſon very capable of diſabuſing thoſe that are terrified at Mo- 
narchy ? Mr. Hobbes thought ſo; for he publiſhed. a Tranſlation of Thucydides with 
this view. Turn the tables, and you will find that this picture will be very proper to give 
an inſtruction different from the former, and to ſtrengthen the horror agai onarchy : 
for whence: came it. (ſame one may ſay) that the Greeks and Romans choſe rather to be 
expoſed to theſe confuſions than to live under a Monarchy.? Did not this ariſe from the 
hard condition to which Tyrants had reduced them? And mult not an evil be very grievous, 
inſufferable, and deplorable, when people chuſe to deliver themſelves from it at ſo dear a 
tate? It is certain that the deſcription. which, Hiſtory has left us of the conduct of ſeveral 
Monarchs gives us horror, and makes our hair ſtand of an end. It is to no purpoſe to 
object, that generally ſpeaking, more diſorders have been occaſioned by the conſpiracies. 
which have put an end to Tyranny, than there would have been by ſuffering it; or to 
urge what happened upon the death of Hiero the Syracuſan. The people of Syracuſe, 
who had enjoyed great happineſs under the long reign of that Prince, immediately loſt 
their patience under his Succeſſor, who governed in a tyrannical manner, and not only 
killed him in the very beginning of the ſecond year of his reign, but ſoon after — two of 
W Hiero's daughters, and three of bis grand- daughters, to death alſo. Of theſe five Princeſſes, 
W there were three againſt whom no complaint had been made, and who had fled as it were 
W to the foot of the altar. Was not this removing one Tyranny to eſtabliſh a greater, ut 
tyrannos ulſciſeends, ' quee odiſſent ſcelera of mmitarentur, as Heraclea, one of Hiero's daugh- 
ters, repreſented to her murderers ? Was Livy in the wrong to remark upon this occa- 
ſion, „that the people are incapable of keeping within due-bounds, and that they are 
humble even to baſeneſs when they obey, but inlolept to the laſt degree when they com- 
mand?“ The maſſacre of theſe five Princeſſes was not the raſh action of ſome private per- 
ſons only: it was commanded by the Senate and people of Syracuſe, and this too whilft 
the memory of Hiero was ftill freſh amongſt them, a Prince whom they had loved fo 
tenderly and juſtly. _ But the injuſtice of their barbarous decree. was fo manifeſt, that 
they immediately perceived it and revoked it; which ſignified nothing, for it was alread 
executed. The factions however were not extinguiſhed by the entire extirpation of that 
family z they encreaſed daily, and in a ſhort time overturned the liberty of the country; 
for mey expaſed Syracuſe to the Romans, who beſieged and conquered it. Silius Italicus 
finely deſcribes the confuſion into which that City fell after the yrant Hieronymus and 
his relations were killed. | 


Szvos namque pati faſtus, Juvenemque cruento 
Flagrantem luxu, & miſcentem turpia duris, 
Haud ultra faciles, quos ira metuſque coquebant 
Jurati obtruncant, nec jam modus enſibus, addunt 
Fæmineam cædem, atque inſontum rapta ſororum 
Corpora proſternunt ferro, non ſævit in armis 
Libertas, jactatque jugum: pars Punica caſtra, 
Pars Italos & nota volunt: nec turba furentum 
Deſit, quæ neutro ſociari fædere malit. Lib. XIV. 


A wan may repreſent this as long as he pleaſes, he will not convince thoſe that are 
prejudiced againſt Monarchy : they will anſwer him, that from the very conſideration, 


that the diſorders of it cannot be remedied but by ſuch ſhocking miſeries, he ought. to 
conclude that it is a very great evil. | 


To 
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To cut this ma. r ſhort, I ſay that if ſome Principalities have ſub. 
ſiſted for a long courſe of years, there are inſtances of Republics of no 
leſs antiquity; but that both have owed, the length of their duration ty, 
the obſervation of their laws: for a. Prince that follows no other rule but 
the dictates of his own will, if he has it in his power ſo to do, is unwiſe 
and counteracts himſelf ;” and a people that proceed in the fame manner 
deſerve no better a title [(a]. Since the compariſon therefore is betwixt 
a Prince that is, reſtrained+ by laws, and a people in the ſame circum. 
ſtances, I am convinced there will be no more virtue found in the latter 
than in the former: but if we are tò compare them as equally free from 
all ties and reſtrictions of that kind, and perfectly at their own liberty, 
we ſhall {till find fewer and leſs pernicious errors in the people than in tte 
Prince, and thoſe too much eaſier to be remedied. For a licentious and 
| tumultuous people are ſoon appeaſed and reduced. to right reaſon by the 
interpoſition of ſome grave and reſpectable perſon.{[4}: but who can 
plead againſt a Tyrannical Prince, or what- redreſs is there but the 
ſword ? From hence we may eafily come to a determination betwixt 
them, and conclude that evils and diſorders which require the ſharpeſt 
remedies, are certainly more dangerous than thoſe that may be cured by 
gol means. Beſides, when the people are in a ferment, and hate 
thrown off all reſtraint, there is not ſo much to be immediately appre- 
hended from any preſent miſchief they ate likely to commit, as from 
what may afterwards enſue; for ſuch a State of confuſion, may chance 
to end in tyranny: but with regard to a Prince the caſe is quite diffe- 
rent; becauſe the preſent evils. are moſt grie vous, and it is hoped that 
his enormities will at laſt make him ſo odious, that the people will ſhake 
off bis yoke and reſume their liberties. We' ſee the diffetence then; in 
one caſe the calamity is actually preſent, and in the other there is only a 
probability at moſt of its happening: the ſeverity of the people extends 
only to ſuch as they think are conſpiring againſt the public good; whilt 
[a] The following Reflection made by Oernhielm, in his Life of Pontus de la Garde, 

a Swedifh General, is a very good one, viz. that a Prince, who hearkens only to his paſ- 
ſions without regarding what is due to God, his Subjects, and the laws of his country, 
deprives himſelf of the moſt neceſſary ſupports of his power: for he cannot expect to 
find that fidelity in his Subjects, which is ſufficient to oppoſe an enemy that ſhall attack 
him. This he exemplifies in the caſe of Eric, King of Sweden, Prmvenit adyentum 
ducum fama collecti in regem exercitus ; ad quam excitus, implorat opem civium, quo- 
rum plerique pertæſi acerbi regiminis, ſurdas obvertunt aures precanti, hilares adveniſe 


tempus quo jugi indies ingraveſcentis leventur onere, antequam ſuccumbant penitus inte- 
rituri. Trans ſubnixus ope paucorum in quorum animis nondum obſoleverat majeſtas 


ſui principis, congreſſuſque cum pluribus ac fortioribus, non poterat non redigi ad angu- 
ſtias. Atque tum præferoci regi adparuit, & favore civium & ſucceſſu fulciende potenuz 
deſtitui potentes rerum, cum exuta reverentia_numinis & legum, exampla poteſtate uſur- 
pant nil præter trucem quidvis in ſubjectos agendi licentiam. Id Erico regi accidit, quem 
ſolio ſublimem vidit, ſol.oriens, eundum occidens vidit provolutum ad aliena genua.” 


that 


“] See Chap. liv. of this book. 
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chaps LIX. 04 THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 

that of a Prinde-is'chiefly exerted upon thoſe that he im. gines may in- 
| jufe his icular-intereſts. ' But the tide of ' prejudice I know runs high 
againſt * people ⁊ becauſe every body is at liberty to ſpeak ill with im- 
punity of them, even when they have the government in their hands; 


but againſt a Prince no man dares to open his mouth without much cau- 


tion and reſerve. Now ſince the ſubject ſeems naturally to lead me to 
it, it may not be amiſs perhaps to ſay ſomething in the next chapter 
concerning leagues and confederacies made with Princes or Common- 


wealths 3 and to conſider which of them are moſt to be depended upon. 
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CHAP. IIX. 


Whether an Alliance made with a Prince or a Commonwealth is moſt to be 


confided iu. 


ONE it daily happens that Treaties and Alliances are made either 
betwixt Princes, or Commonwealths, or betwixt both, it ſeems 
neceſſary to examine whether tHe fidelity of a Prince or a Common- 
wealth be the more ſtable, and to conſider which of them is moſt to be 
truſted in: and upon enquiry it appears that in moſt caſes thev are much 
alike, though they differ in ſome. I am perſuaded however, inat when 
either a Prince or a Commonwealth is forced to enter into a treaty by 
| downright neceſſity, neither of them will obſerve the conditions of it; 
eſpecially if their State ſhould be endangered by it; for in ſuch a caſe, 
both one and the other would preſently break it, how kindly ſoever they 
may have been uſed. Demetrius, furnamed Poliorcetes, had ſhewn the 
Athenians many great favours : but happening to be defeated by his 


enemies, and flying to Athens for refuge, as a people that were his 


allies, and under conſiderable obligations to him, he was refuſed ſhelter 
there; a circumſtance that mortified him much more than the loſs of 
bis army [e]. After Pompey was routed. by Cæſar at Pharſalia, he fled 
into Egypt to Ptolemy, in hopes of finding protection there, as he had 


formerly reſtored that Prince to his Kingdom : but Ptolemy, inſtead of 
= protecting him, baſely cauſed him to be murdered. In both theſe caſes 


le] Though he had ſhewn them many great favours, yet he had been guilty of ſuch op- 
preſſion that they could never forget it. Amongſt other 1 Aber which might be quoted, he 
exacted two hundred and fifty talents of them at one time, which he ſaid was for pin- mo- 
vey for his concubine Lamia, a ſaying that galled them more than the loſs of their money: 
aſter which he upbraided them with their meanneſs, and told them there was not ſo much 


= © nc man amongſt them that had the leaſt ſpark of courage: like the taunt of Tiberius 
o the Roman Senate mentioned by Tacitus, Annal. Lib. III. Cap. Ixv. © Memoriz 


== proditur Tiberium quoties curia egrederetur Græcis verbis in hunc modum eloqui ſoli- 
. 11 0 bomines ad Servitutem paratos ! Scilicet etiam illum, qui libertatem publicam 
et, tam projectæ Servientium patientiæ tædebat.“ | Fey 


the. 
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the ingratitude was owing to the ſame cauſe; yet the humanity of, 
Commonwealth we ſee was greater than that of a Prince (|. y, Wl 
vhenſoever either one or the other is afraid of ſuffering any great 4, 
mage; they will both act in the ſame manner. | br 'Y 
lt maſt be obſerved likewiſe, that if any Prince or Commonweid il 
ſhould ſo punctually adhere to their engagements as to run the riſque q 
being ruined by it, their motives for ſo doing may proceed from k 
ſame cauſes : for as to a Prince, it may probably happen that he is cy. 
federated with ſome other great Potentate, who though he cannot protes il 
him at that time, may (as the other is perſuaded) be able to reſtore hin 
te his dominions afterwards, if he ſhould chance to loſe them; o« i 
he has always firmly ſupported his intereſts, he may either think » 
accommodation with the enemy impoſſible, or that he cannot depen; 
upon his word: which was the caſe of all the Neapolitan Princes why 
took part with the French when they invaded the Kingdom of Naple,, 
And as to Republics, it was exactly the fame with Saguntum, which 
Was ruined by continuing firm to its alliance with the Romans; avi 
with Florence in the year 1512, when it fided with the French. | 
All things being duly conſidered however, I am of opinion, tha 
where the danger is imminent, it is better to truſt to a Republic than: 
Prince: for though they ſhould both be diſpoſed to act in the ſame Þ 
manner, yet the former being flow in its motions, will be longer than a | 
Prince before it comes to any reſolution, and conſequently before it de. 
termines to violate its engagements. Treaties are generally broken for Þ 
the ſake of ſome advantage: and in this reſpect, Republics always be- 
have with much more honour than Princes: for we might produce 
many examples, where a very ſmall matter of gain has tempted a Prince 
to forfeit his honour, when a proſpect of the greateſt advantage coull 
not corrupt a Commonwealth. Themiſtocles in an harangue to the 
Athenians ſaid he had ſomething to propoſe, which would be of infinite Þ 
advantage to their Country; but that he durſt not make it public u 
every one, becauſe that would prevent its being put into execution. 
Upon this, the Athenians deputed Ariſtides to hear his propoſals, and BR 
to take ſuch reſolutions upon them as he ſhould think moſt proper. 
Themiſtocles therefore repreſented to him in private, that the whol: 
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[a] A certain modern ſays, that Kings do not look upon any one as naturally eitber Wl 
their friend or their enemy; but that their private intereſt is the only conſideration by WY 
which they judge with whom they are to enter into an alliance. None but the ignorant Bu 
would rely on the friendſhip of Sovereigns, even towards one another. To fee the pte. 
ſents which they exchange, and the intercourſe of reſpectful letters betwixt them ia time 
of peace, would make one believe they ace the moſt ſincere friends, and will love ea Wl 
other as long as they live: but it is very often true that they are at the ſame time nego 
tiating a treaty in order to a rupture, and intend to ſerve one another no longer, than u 
they have'an opportunity of commencing hoſtilities with advantage.” Nan 3 


Chap. LX. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 
Navy of Greece lay in a place (though indeed under the protection of 
their good faith) where they might eaſily either take or deſtroy every 
Ship, which would make them abſolute maſters of all the other States 
in Greece. But when Ariſtides came to make his report to the people, 
he told them that Themiſtocles had imparted ſomething to him which 
W indeed would be of exceeding great advantage, but highly diſhonour- 
able to the Commonwealth; upon which account it was unanimouſly 
rejected, without any further enquiry into the nature of it. Now Phi- 
lip of Macedon and. many other Princes, who. were governed by ſelf- 
intereſt in every thing, would not have been ſo ſcrupulous and delicate 
W upon ſuch an occaſion; eſpecially Philip, who gained more by violating 
his faith than any other method whatſoever. As to breaking a Treaty, 


vy not D e obſerving every article of it, it is ſo common a thing 


chat I ſhall ſay nothing of it here: I ſpeak only of outrageous and ex- 
Wtravagant infractions; of which, I am of opinion, a Republic will 
always be more tender than a Prince, and conſequently is more to be 
1 confided in. | e 
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| That the Conſulſhip and all other Dignities in Rome were conferred without 


reſpect of age. 


Hr appears from the Hiſtory of the Roman Commonwealth, that 
WI. after the Plebeians obtained the Honour of the Conſulſhip, they 
Wadmitted any Citizen to it without any reſpe& either of age or extrac- 
ion: indeed the Romans at no time ever regarded age, but conſtantly 
referred men of merit and virtue whether they were old or young; as 


Ws manifeſt from the inſtance of Valerius Corvinus, who was made Con- 


al when he was but twenty-three years of age; which gave him occa- 
on to fay (a little oftentatiouſly indeed) in one of his harangues to his 
Wpoldiers, that the Conſulſhip was © premium virtutis, non ſanguinis, 
be reward of virtue, not a privilege of high birth. Now whether they 
Wcted wiſely in this, or not, would bear ſome debate. As to Nobility 
Pf blood, they were under a neceſſity indeed of diſpenſing with that; 
d the ſame neceſſity that operated at Rome, mult likewiſe have its 
eight in any other State that aſpires to the grandeur which Rome at- 


ined to, as we have elſewhere obſerved : for men will not expoſe 
hemſelves to all manner of hardſhips and perils without any hope of 
ward; nor can they be deprived of the hope of ever obtaining that 
ard, without manifeſt danger. It ſoon became expedient therefore 
nqpire the Plebeians with the hope of being admitted to the Conſul- 


Var, II, * | ſhip; 
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ſhip ; with which they were amuſed a conſiderable time without obtain. 
ing that honour : but afterwards being reſolved to feed upon expectation, 
only no longer, it was found neceſſary to admit them to it. A State 
however that has no occaſion to employ the Plebeians in any great and 


glorious undertaking, may treat them in another manner if it pleaſe, 
as I faid before; but if it affects to emulate the Romans, it muſt mae 
no diſtinction amongſt its Subjects. So much for this part of th: 


queſtion. 


As to the matter of age, it ſeems clear that it is abſolutely neceſlary ty 
make no difference in that point: for in advancing a young man to ſome 
dignity which requires the prudence of maturer age, we may be aſſured | 
(if the power of electing is in the people) they will never prefer ay | 
one that has not highly merited it by his virtue and extraordinary ſervices: | 
and if a young man has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that manner, it would 
not only be very ungrateful, but of bad -conſequence, if a Common. 
wealth, inſtead of availing itſelf of ſuch abilities, ſhould wait till be 
was grown old, and had loſt that vigour of body, that courage and ac- Þ 


tivity which might then have been of eminent ſervice to his country [e]; 


accordingly | 


[e] Our Laws, ſays Montaigne, Book I. Chap. lvii. abſurdly determine that a man iz | 


not capable of managing his Eſtate till he is twenty-five 7 of age. Auguſtus cut of 
five years from the ancient Roman Standard, and declare 


of age from the fatigues of war; Auguſtus diſmiſſed them at forty-five ; though methink 
it ſeems a little unreaſonable that men ſhould be ſent home to their kire-fides, till they 
are fifty-five or Sixty. I am of opinion that our vocation and employment ſhould be 
extended as far as poſſible for the public good; but I think it a fault on the other hand 
that we are not employed ſoon enough. This Emperor was Arbiter of the whole 
World at nineteen, and yet would have a man to be thirty before he could bear the lowel 
office. For my part I believe our underſtandings are as ripe at twenty as they ev 
will be or are capable of being. A mind that did not give evident proof of its force by 
that time, never gave proof of it afterwards. Natural parts and Genius exert them 
| ſelves at that term or never. They ſay in Dauphin 


Si I efpino no picquo quan nai 
A pena que picquo giamai. i. e. 


If the thorn does not prick then, it will ſcarce ever prick. 


Of all the great actions I ever heard or read of, I have obſerved both in former ages and 
in our own, that more have been performed by men before the age of thirty than after; 
and often too in the lives of the very ſame perſons. May I not ſafely inſtance in thoſe of 
Hannibal and Scipio? The bettter half of their lives they lived upon the glory they had 
acquired in their youth: they were great men after, it is true, in compariſon of other; 
but by no means in compariſon of themſelves. As to my own part, I do certainly belie 
that fince that age, both my underſtanding and my conftitution have rather decayed that 
improved, and retired rather than advanced. It is poflible that with thoſe who make tht 
beſt uſe of their time, knowledge and experience may encreaſe with their years: ny 
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that a man was old enough at 
thirty to be a Judge. Servius Tullius excuſed Gentlemen of above forty ſeven- yen 
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accordingly we ſee the Romans advanced Valerius Corvinus, Scipio, 


G „and many others of that age; and to ſo good purpoſe, that 
they decreed them the honour of a triumph in the flower of their youth. 


vivacity, quickneſs, ſteadineſs, and other parts of much greater importance, and more 


eſſentially our own, languiſh and decay 


—— ubi jam validis quaſſatum eſt viribus zvi 
Corpus, & obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artus, 
Claudicat ingenium, delirant linguaque menſque, Lucret. Lib. III. 452. 


sometimes the body firſt ſubmits to age, ſometimes the mind, & I have ſeen enow 
W whoſe brains have failed them and grown weak, before their Stomach and their legs: 
and as it is à diſeaſe of no great pain to the Patient, and of obſcure Symptoms, the 
W danger is ſo much the greater. For this reaſon it is that I complain of our Laws; not 
chat they keep us too long to our work, but that they employ us too late. For conſider- 
ing the frailty and ſhortneſs of life, and to how many common and natural ſhocks it is 
Wexpoſed, methinks we ſhould not ſpend ſo great a part of it in ſquabbles about 
maturity, in idleneſs and education.“ Philip de Comines ſays, © it is obſery- 
able that all men whoever became illuſtrious, or performed great actions, began v 

Voung; and that this is owing either to education or the grace of God.” Lib, I. Chap. x. 
and Sir William Temple ſeems to be of the ſame opinion, though indeed he allows a longer 
W ſpace for it. When I was younger than I am, ſays he, and thereby a worſe Judge of 
© age, I have often ſaid that what great thing ſoever a man propoſed to do in his life, he 
@ ſhould think of atchieving it by that time he is fifty years old, Now I am approaching 
chat age I am till more of that opinion than I was before, and that no man rides to the 
end of that Stage without feeling his journey in all parts, whatever diſtinctions are made 
W betwixt the mind and the body, or betwixt judgment and memory. And though I have 
known ſome few, who perhaps might be 4 uſe in Council upon great occaſions till after 
W threeſcore and ten, and have e. that the two late Miniſters in Spain, the Counts of 
Caſtriglio and Pignoranda, were ſo till fourſcore ; yet I will not anſwer that the conduct 
of public affairs under their Miniſtry has not ſometimes taſted of the lees of old age.— 
A obſerve in this Aſſembly at Nimeguen from ſo many ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom, that 
Wof one and twenty Ambaſſadors, there are but three above fifty years old; which ſeems 
nn argument of my opinion being in a manner general. Nor can I think the period ill 
calculated, at leaſt for a General of Armies, or Miniſter of State in times or Scenes of 
Wercat action, when the care of a State or an army ought to be as conſtant as the Chy- 
miſt's fire to make any great production; for if it goes out, but for an hour, perhaps he 
whole operation fails. Now I doubt whether any man after fifty be capable of ſuch con- 
ſtant application of thought, any more than of long and violent labour and exerciſe, 
hich that certainly is, and of the fineſt parts. Beſides, no man that ſenſibly feels the 
Lecays of age and his life wearing off, can figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary charms in 
ches and praiſe, that men are apt to do in the warmth of their blood: and thoſe are 
be uſual incentives towards the attempt of great dangers, and ſupport of great trouble 
and pains. To confirm this by examples, 1 have heard that Cardinal Mazarine about 
ve and fifty, found it was time to give over: that the preſent Grand Vizier, who paſſes 
vr one of the greateſt men of that Empire, or of this age, began his Miniſtry about eight 

nd twenty; and the greateſt which I have obſerved, was that of Mr. de Witt, who be- 
22 at three and thirty and laſted to forty-eight, and could not, I believe, have gone on 
any years longer at that height, even if he had not come to that fatal end,” See the 
In pon curing the Gout by Moxa. 


The END of the FIRST BOOK. 
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EN generally praiſe former ages, and find fault with the pre - 
ſent, though fometimes without reaſon : nay, ſo partial are they 
Sto Antiquity, that they not only admire things long fince paſt, the 
knowledge of which, has been handed down to them by Hiſtory, but 
Efondly prefer the times they remember themſelves in their youth, to thoſe 
they live in when they are grown old [a]. Now when they happen to 
de miſtaken in this point (as they often ate) I think the deception may 
be accounted for ſeveral ways. | 
ln the firſt place, the truth of things ſo very remote cannot be cer- 
tainly and preciſely known, ſince many events which might entail infa- 
my upon thoſe times, are altnoſt buried in filence, whilſt others, that 
may contribute to immortalize their glory, are ſet in the faireſt and full- 
Jeſt light, For ſo obſequious are moſt writers to the fortune of a Con- 
= queror, that in order to render his victories more glorious, they not only 
Jexaggerate his own exploits, but magnify even the conduct and bra- 
Very of his enemies in ſuch a manner, that whoever thall chance to 
read the hiſtory either of the Conqueror or the Conquered, in ſucceed- 
ing times, cannot help being filled with wonder at ſuch men and ſuch 
umes, and therefore muſt naturally be led to praiſe and admire them. 
beides, as either envy or fear are the common motives of hatred 
W amongſt mankind, thoſe two powerful cauſes being extinguiſhed by 


= [4] See the Note upon Zanobi del Pino, Hiſt. Flor. Book. IV. See alſo the fourth 
q of Sir Thomas Pope Blount's Eſſays, concerning the Antients, the reſpect that is due to 
ben; and that we ſhould not too much enflave ourſelves to their opinions: and his fifth Eſ- 

, the ſubject of which is, whether the men of this preſent age are any way inferior to thoſe 
of former ages, either in reſpect of virtue, learning, or long life, 


time, 


T HE FRE FACE 


time, cannot affect ancient tranſactions, which no longer excite e 
jealouſy or apprehenſion in any one. On the contrary, in ac 
that we ſee and tranſact ourſelves, of which we have ſo intimate w 3 
perfect a knowledge, that no circumſtance can be concealed from 
and wherein we find many things that either hurt or diſguſt, as weg 
ſome that pleaſe us, we are forced to give the preference to Antiq. 
even when, in reality, it deſerves not the ſame degree of glory wi 
praiſe. I would not here be underſtood to ſpeak of arts and ſciena 
the progreſs or ſtandard of which is ſa'well known, that it is not ing 
power of time either to add to, or detract any thing from their c * 
credit: I ſpeak only of things that relate to the lives and actions of n! 
the evidence of whoſe merit is not ſo clear. 
I fay then, that nothing is more common than this cuſtom of pri 
the paſt, and finding fault with the preſent times. It cannot be f 
however, that thoſe who do ſo are always in the wrong; nay, the 
rauſt of neceſſity ſometimes have reaſon on their fide : for, ſince th 
affairs of this world are perpetually ebbing and flowing, exy 
thing muſt have its viciſſitude of better and worſe. A City v 
State, for inſtance, which has been reformed and new modelled a 
good Principles, by ſome wiſe and able Legiſlator, will continue y! 
flouriſh and increaſe for a conſiderable time, perhaps, under his infy. 
ence and adminiſtration. Thoſe then, that happen to be born ther 
during that period, and yet cannot help giving the preference to forme 
times, are certainly guilty of an error : and that error is owing to th 
cauſes I have juſt now aſſigned. But others who live afterwards in the 
ſame City or State, when it is upon the decline, and things grow wort! 
and worſe every day, cannot juſtly be accuſed of an error in paſſ 
ſuch a judgment. | 
When I conſider the courſe of theſe things therefore, ſometimes vil 
myſelf, I am apt to think the world has always been pretty much te 
ſame, and that there hath at all times been nearly the ſame portion of god 
and evil in it; but that this good and evil have ſometimes changed = 
their ſtations, and paſſed from one City or Province to another; as wn: Wn 
may ſee from the hiſtory of thoſe ancient Kingdoms and Empires, the 
Dominion of which has been transferred from one to another accord: 
ing to the variation of their manners and cuſtoms, whilſt the face d 
the world in general has ſtill continued the ſame. Thus, virtu, We 
which once ſeemed to have fixed itſelf in Aſſyria, afterwards remove! 
its ſeat into Media, from thence into Perſia, and at laſt came and ſettle 
amongſt the Romans: and if there has been no other Empire line 
the Roman of ſo long duration, or where the virtue of the whole worl 
ſeems to have been collected into one maſs, it has . * 
diſtribute 
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diſtributed and parcelled out amongſt ſeveral nations, as France, Tur- 
key, Egypt, ſome time ago, and Germany at preſent; but firſt and 
above all amongſt the Saracens, who performed ſuch wonderful exploits 
and conquered ſo many States, that they utterly deſtroyed the Empire 
of the Romans in the Eaſt. In all theſe nations then, after the ruin of 
me Roman Empire, there was, and ſtill is in ſome of them, that por- 
tion of virtue which I have been ſpeaking of, and in ſuch a degree as 
LS juſtly merits praiſe and admiration. So that the man who happens to 
be born there, and takes upon him to preter paſt times to the preſent, is 
þ ſurely miſtaken in his computation : but another that lives in ltaly, and 
zs not a Tramontane in his heart, or in Greece, and is not a Turk, has 
FE ſufficient reaſon to bewail his lot in falling into ſuch times, and to extol 
FS thoſe of his Anceſtors, in which, indeed, he will find many things 
truly enviable ; whilſt in the preſent he meets with nothing but extreme 
ES miſery, infamy, and contempt ; no regard to religion, laws, good order 
or diſcipline ; but every thing corrupted and polluted to the laſt degree 
of abomination: and ſo much the ſharper will be his regret and the 
higher his deteſtation, when he ſees thoſe that ſit pro tribunals, in the 
Judgment Seats, cloathed with power and authority to correct vice in 
others, and demanding adoration, ſtill more profligate and abandoned 

T themſelves [5]. 
But to return to my diſcourſe; I ſay that though human judgment 
is frail, and may err in determining whether the paſt or preſent times 
are the better, eſpecially in things of which it cannot have ſo perfect a 
knowledge on account of their great antiquity, as of others that have 
fallen under their immediate notice; yet that will not excuſe men who 
== deceive themſelves, and indiſcriminately prefer the times and tranſactions 
that happened when they were young, to thoſe which they experience 
vuben they are grown old, fince they have ſeen both one and the other 
vith their own eyes: nor would they be of that opinion, if the judg- 
ment, appetites, and paſſions of men, continued the ſame all their life 
bog. But as theſe vary, though the times may not, it is impoſſible 
they ſhould ſee the fame things in the ſame light in their old age that 
they did in their. youth, when their views and inclinations are in a man- 
ner totally changed. For ſince our judgment and prudence uſually in- 
$ creaſe as our bodily vigour declines, thoſe things which ſeemed toler- 
able, or perhaps good, when we were young, muſt neceſſarily appear 
evil, and probably inſupportable, when we are grown old: fo that in- 
ſtead of carping at the times, we ought to lay the fault upon our own 
Judgment. Beſides, our deſires being inſatiable (as nature ſuffers us to 
$ wiſh for every thing, though fortune allows us to obtain but few things) 
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[5] The Popes and Cardinals are here meant, it is ſuppoſed, 
Vor. II. 1 | the 
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the mind of man is continually diſſatisfied, and apt to grow weary vf 
what it poſſeſſes ; from whence it comes to paſs that we deſpiſe the pre. 
ſent times, whilſt we commend the paſt, and wiſh for the future, 
though we have no reaſonable motive for ſo doing. I know not there. 
fore, whether I may not deſerve to be numbered amongſt thog IM 
who deceive themſelves in this manner, for having been too liberal in 
my panegyrics in theſe Diſcourſes, upon the ancient times and exploi 
of the Romans, whilſt I have ſpoke ſo harſhly of our own [c]: and 

indeed if the virtue of the one as well as the wickedneſs of the other, 
had not been as clear as the ſun, I ſhould have been more ſparing both 


of my praiſe and cenſure, that ſo I might not ſeem to have fallen into | | 


that error myſelf which I ſo freely condemn in others. But the caſe he. 
ing ſo plain that no body can deny it, I ſhall make no ſcruple of declar. 
ing my opinion without any reſerve concerning both the paſt and pre- 
ſent times, in order to excite ſuch young men as may chance to read 
my works, to imitate the virtues of the one, and avoid the vices of the 
other, whenever their fortune ſhall call them out into action: For cer. 
tainly it is the duty of a good man to point out what is great, virtuous, 


and praiſe-worthy to others, though perhaps either the adverſity of his 


fortune, or the malignity of the times will not ſuffer him to execute i 
himſelf: that ſo when many are inſtructed in what they ought to do, 
ſome of them perhaps, to whom Heaven is more propitious, may be 
bleſſed with an opportunity of bringing it to effect. Having therefore 
ſhewn in the firſt book, how the Romans proceeded in their interior 


eſtabliſhments, I ſhall in the next, conſider the meaſures they took to 
augment and extend their dominion abroad. | 


Ce] Eſpecially in the Art of War. 
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Whether the grandeur of the Roman Empire may be aſcri bed to the Virtue, 
| or good Fortune of that people. 


#1 LUTARCH, a very grave author, and many others, are of opi- 
: P nion, that the Romans were more indebted to their good Fortune 

| than their Virtue for the largeneſs of their Empire : and amongſt 
bother reaſons which he aſſigns to confirm the truth of this, he ſays they 
& plainly acknowledge it themſelves, in having erected more Temples to 
Fortune than to any other of their Deities. Livy himſelf ſeems to in- 
Cline to this way of thinking: fince he very ſeldom introduces any Ro- 
man ſpeaking of virtue, but he makes him ſay ſomething of Fortune 
alſo. But I confeſs I am not of that opinion myſelf; nor do I think it 
can be properly ſupported by any one elſe : becauſe if no other Com- 
monwealth ever made ſo great a progreſs as the Roman, it is well 
known that no other Commonwealth was ſo well conſtituted for that 
purpoſe: for as the valour and excellent diſcipline of their Soldiery were 
the chief cauſes of their acquiring ſo extenſive a dominion; ſo their 
wie conduct and the inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by their firſt Lawgivers, 
Were means of preſerving what they got, as we ſhall ſhew more at large 
2 "=" 
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in the. following Diſcourſes. It is objected indeed by ſuch as take the 
other ſide of the queſtion, that it muſt neceſſarily be owing to the in. 
fluence of Fortune, rather than the effect of Wiſdom or Virtue, thy 
the Romans never had two wars of any great importance upon their 
hands at the ſame time. For they had no quarrel with the Latins, til 
they had ſo thoroughly ſubdued the Samnites, that they were obliged to 
enter into a war for the defence and protection of that people: nor were 
they engaged with the Tuſcans till they had conquered the Latins, and 
reduced the Samnites to the laſt extremity, by the frequent victories 
they had gained over them : whereas if any two of theſe States had 
confederated againſt them at firſt, whilſt thoſe States were yet firm and 
unbroken, without doubt the Romans muſt have been in great danger of 
being utterly ruined in the very infancy of their Government, 

To what cauſe ſoever it might be owing, it is certain nevertheleſs, that 


the Romans were never involved in two wars of any conſequence at 


once : on the contrary it appears, that when a freſh war broke out, they 
always put an end to any they happened to be engaged in at that time, 
and never began one till they had concluded another. This may be par. 
ticularly obſerved throughout the whole courſe of their quarrels: for 
not to mention thoſe they were concerned in before Rome was taken b 


the Gauls, we do not find they had any other enemies to deal with but 


the Aqui and Volſci, whilſt thoſe two nations were in a condition to 
cope with them. When they were vanquiſhed, a war was commenced 
with the Samnites ; and though it is true the Latins revolted from the 
Romans before that war was entirely concluded, yet before any hoſtil- 
ties were committed, the Samnites had entered into a confederacy with 
the Romans, and aſſiſted them with their forces to chaſtiſe the inſolence 
of the Latins. After they were reduced, the war with the Samnites 
was revived, in which they were defeated in many battles. That being 
concluded, a quarrel enſued with the Tuſcans ; at the end of which, 
the Samnites were encouraged to try their fortune once more with the 
Romans, by the arrival of Pyrrhus with an army in Italy : but he being 
driven back again intoGreece, the firſt Punic war begun, which was hardly 
ended when the Gauls on both fides of the Alps combined againſt the 
Romans, and coming to an engagement with them were routed with 
very great {laughter betwixt Popolonia and Piſa, in the place where the 
Tower of St. Vinenzo now ſtands. When this was over, they had no 


war of any great importance during the next twenty years; as they had 


no body to give them any trouble except the Ligures [e], and ſome few 
of the Gauls that were left in Lombardy: ſo that they were in a great 


meaſure at peace till the ſecond Punic war, in which Italy was engaged 


[e] Now called the Genoeſe. 
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or the ſpace of ſixteen years. This being concluded with great glory, 
the Macedonian war broke out; at the end of which, another hap- 
ned with Antiochus in Aſia ; who being ſubdued, there was neither 
amy Prince nor Republic left in the whole world that was able either of 
W :chcmſelves, or in conjunction with others, to make head againſt the 
Romans. But whoever conſiders their conduct and manner of proceed- 
ing in their wars, even before this laſt deciſive ſtroke, will find great 
virtue and conſummate prudence mixed with their good fortune; fo 
chat the cauſe of their ſucceſs is eaſily diſcovered, For it is moſt cer- 
T tain that when any State has acquired ſo high a degree of reputation, 
that all its neighbours ſtand in awe of it, no one will venture to attack 
it ſingly, except compelled by downright neceſſity : from whence it 
EZ muſt come to paſs, that it will always have it in its choice to be at war 
with which of them ſoe ver it pleaſes, and to keep fair with the reſt by 
© other proper means; who being partly afraid of its power, and partly 


© lulled into ſecurity by the other methods it may take to amuſe them, 


will eaſily be prevailed upon to fit quiet and contented. As to others 
© that are more powerful, but at ſuch a diſtance that they have little or no 
commerce with it, they will not give themſelves much trouble about 
people that are ſo remote, and in whoſe concerns they ſeem to be in no 
woiſe intereſted : in which error they generally continue till the next 
> houſe to them is in flames, and then they have no reſource left to truit 
to but their own forces, which will not be ſufficient to oppoſe an enemy 
who by that time is become irreſiſtible. 
I might here obſerve how the Samnites Rood by like unconcerned 
© Spectators, whilſt the Romans ſubdued the Aqui and Volſci: but for 
the fake of brevity I ſhall confine myſelf to the example of the Cartha- 
gians alone, who were in very great power when the Romans were en- 
geaged in the war with the Samnites and Tuſcans, as they were then in 
© poſſeſſion of all Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, and part of Spain. But truſt- 
ing in their own ſtrength, and ſecure, as they imagined, by their great 
© diſtance from the Romans, they never thought either of attacking them 
at that time, or of ſending any ſuccouis to the Samnites or Tuſcans : on 
10 the contrary (as it uſually happens to growing States) they rather ſeemed 


an alliance with them; not perceiving their error till the Romans had 
= conquered all the people betwixt Rome and Carthage, and were grown 
ſtrong enough to diſpute the poſſeſſion of Sicily and Spain too with the 
= Carthaginians themſelves. What happened to the Carthaginians, hap- 
bpened likewiſe to the Gauls, to Philip of Macedon, and to Antiochus, every 

one of them being fully perſuaded, that as the Romans were ſo embroiled 
n wars with other nations, they would certainly be ſubdued by thoſe 
aauons at laſt, or if they were not, that they ſhould have time enough to 
3 make 


to favour their enterprizes by courting their friendſhip and entering into 


” 
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make ſufficient proviſion for their ſafety, by war at leaſt, if not by other 


means. I am of opinion therefore, that any other Prince or people ex. 
dued with the ſame degree of Virtue and Courage, and obſerving th, 
ſame wiſe meaſures, would likewiſe have the ſame good fortune thy 


the Romans had. 


I ſhould here have taken notice of the methods which that Comma. | 


wealth took, in order to get footing in other nations which they invad 


if I had not already diſcuſſed that point at large in a Treatiſe called 50 
Prince: yet I cannot help briefly obſerving, that they always took care 
to gain over ſome powerful friend in thoſe States to their intereſt, whoſe Þ 


aſſiſtance they made uſe of not only to open a paſſage into them at fir, 
but to keep poſſeſſion of them after they were conquered. Thus 


availed themſelves of the Capuans in the territories of the Samnites, of 
the people of Camerinoin Tuſcany, of the Mamertines in Sicily, of the Þ 
Saguntines in Spain, of Maſſiniſſa in Africa, of the Etolians in Greece, 
of Eumenes and other Princes in Aſia, and of the Maſſilians and Edu 


in Gaul: and ſo dexterous were they both in forming and conducting 


ſuch alliances, that they never were at a loſs for friends of that kind, 


who greatly contributed to facilitate all their enterprizes, and enabled 
- them both to conquer other nations and afterwards to retain the domi- 


nion over them. Thoſe then that carefully. follow the fame Maxim, 
will always have much leſs occaſion for the aſſiſtance af Fortune than Þ 
others that do not: and that there may be no further room left to doubt 
that their own Wiſdom and Virtue conduced much more than Fortune 
to the aggrandizement of that Empire, we ſhall ſhew in the next Þ 
Chapter, what ſort of people they were whom the Romans ſubdued, Þ 


and how obſtinately they defended their liberties. 


CH AP: II. 


With what Nations the Romans were engaged in their wars; and in 


obſtinately thoſe Nations defended their liberties againſt them. 
HE exceſſive love of liberty, and the obſtinacy with which botl 


the neighbouring nations, and ſome of thoſe that lay at a grat : 


diſtance from the Romans, defended it againſt them in thoſe times 
made it fo difficult to conquer them, that it never could have bee 
effected, without an uncommon degree of virtue and courage. Thi 
is evident from the many and great dangers to which they expoſed 
themſelves, ſometimes to preſerve, and ſometimes to recover it; as well 
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as from the ſevere revenge they took when an opportunity offered, up 1 
thoſe that had uſurped it. It likewiſe ſufficiently appears from * | 
Willi | 
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W what grievous evils and miſeries were the conſequence of ſervitude in 
A many Nations and States. | And though there is but one nation at pre- 
ent that can boaſt of having free Cities in it [e], yet, in ancient times 
WT there was no inſtance of any which had not ſeveral. We ſee for ex- 
Wl cnple, how many free people there were then in one angle of Italy 
one, as the Tuſcans, the Romans and the Samnites ; not to mention 
many others in all the different parts of it: but there is nothing at all 
id of any Kings, except thoſe that reigned at Rome, and Porſena, 
Kung of Tuſcany ; concerning the extinction of whoſe family, though 
& Hiſtory is altogether filent, it is certain, however, that when the Ro- 
mans laid ſiege to Veii, Tuſcany was not only entirely free itſelf, but 
abhorred the name of King, even amongſt others, to ſuch a degree, that 
© the people of Veii having elected one for their defence, and demanding 
T the afliftance of the Tuſcans againſt the Romans, the former, after 
much deliberation, abſolutely refuſed to ſend them any, whilſt they 
continued under Kingly Goverment, and faid, they ſhould not con- 
© cern themſelves in ſupporting a Country that had already forfeited its 
© liberties. 


Now it is eaſy to diſcern from what cauſe this fondneſs for liberty in 


particular man, but for that of the public, which makes a State great 


and powerful; and it is paſt doubt, that the good of the public is not 
ſo much conſidered in any other form of Government, as in a Com- 
monwealth; for there every meaſure is purſued, that may conduce to 
EX the benefit of the whole, how prejudicial ſoever it may prove to the 
intereſt of any private perſon ; and there is always ſuch a majority of 
© thoſe that are advantaged by this manner of proceeding, as will be 
ſufficiently able to carry their point, in ſpite of any oppoſition from. 
others that muſt ſuffer by it. But the caſe is quite different in States 
dat are under the Government of a Prince; for there it generally hap- 
pens, that what makes for the advantage of the Sovereign, tends to 
be prejudice of the Public, and vice verſa [F]: ſo that whenever free 


States 


[e] The German Empire. | | 


1 71 -_ this will hold, ſays E. Dacres, with the general, and almoſt received tenent, 
EY 0 


lee 3 being, that the Prince and the People are ſaid to make only one * 2 
| . 
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mankind is derived : for experience ſhews us, that no ſtate ever extended 
its dominion, or increaſed its revenues any longer than it continued 
free. On the contrary, if it ſeems wonderful to ſome, how the Athe- 
© nians arrived to ſuch a height of grandeur, in the ſpace of an hundred 
© years only, after they had ſhaken off the yoke of Piſiſtratus; and 
much more amazing, perhaps, that the Roman Empire ſhould encreaſe 
in ſo prodigious a manner after the expulſion of Kings, yet it may 
© readily be accounted for; fince it is not a regard for the good of one 
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States degenerate into Tyranny, the leaſt evil they muſt expect i; 
make no further progreſs in riches, power, or dominion : and it | 
pretty well if that be the worſt, ſince they commonly, nay almoſt al. 
ways indeed, from that time begin to decline and fall to decay. For, if 
the Tyrant ſhould chance to be a ſpirited enterprizing man, and exten; 
his Empire by war, the Public would not be at all advantaged by thy, 
nor any body benefitted but himſelf; becauſe he dares not honour 
advance any of his Subjects, how worthy and virtuous ſoever they my 
be, leſt he ſhould make them ſo powerful that he might afterwark 
have occaſion to grow jealous of them : nor will he venture to make 
thoſe States which he conquers, either tributary or dependent upon tha 
which he has uſurped, becauſe he will not think it for his own inte. 
reſt to let his Subjects grow ſtrong and united, but to keep every Tow 
and Province divided, and wholly dependent upon himſelf : ſo that he 
alone, and not his country, is the better for thoſe acquiſitions ; for: 
further confirmation of which (if there can ſtill remain any fort of 
doubt) let any one read Xenophon's Treatiſe upon Tyranny, wherein he 
will find ſufficient matter for his conviction. 

Theſe things being conſidered, it is no wonder that people in an. 
cient times abhorred Tyranny, and were ſo paſſionately fond of Liberty, 
that they adored the very name of it ; a remarkable inſtance of which, 
we have in the caſe of Hieronymus, Nephew to Hiero the Syracuſan; 
for, upon the news of his death, the army, which at that time lay 
encamped not far from the City, at firſt took up arms againſt the Con- 
ſpirators, who had aſſaſſinated the Tyrant; but, when they were in- 
formed that the people in the City declared for Liberty, they were 
ſo charmed with that name, that they ſoon laid them down again, and 
began to take meaſures for the re-eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth, 


body, and the welfare of the part cannot be ſeparated from the whole.” Famous is that 
Fable of /Eſop, concerning the Belly, and the reſt of the members, which Menenius 
Agrippa made uſe of to reconcile the Commons of Rome upon a diſtaſte againſt the $e- 
nate, gone apart in the holy mount. eh rs it came to appear, that the Belly afforded 
its ſervice too, and as well gave as received nouriſhment, diſtributing by the veins, 
throughout the whole body out of the meat which it had digeſted, the blood well con- 
coed, whereby each part was nouriſhed. Who is it that feels not, when any part fails 
that the whole is in diſorder ? And who ſees not likewiſe, when any part of the body draws 
into it more than its proportionable nouriture, that the whole pines thereupon ? As from 
the ſwelling of the ſpleen, the health of the whole body is diſturbed, and therefore, by 
ſome Politiques, not unfitly compared to a Prince's Exchequer, which, when it excel- 
ſively abounds beggars the whole country. It is folly to think (ſays a Spaniſh Author) that 
the poverty of the Commonalty will not redound to the breaking of private patrimanies, un 
can great revenues continue where the Commonwealth is raked to the very bones, All theſe 
things ſerve to argue the mutual ſympathy, as between the head and the members, ſo be- 
tween the Prince and his ſubjects; and to divide the intereſt of the Prince from that of 
the people cannot agree with good policy: for, as in the natural body it breeds diſeaſes, ſo 
in the politique it produces diſorders and deſtruction, 

Nor 
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Nor can it ſeem ſtrange, that the people ſhould ſhew but little mercy 

eo thoſe that have deprived them of their freedom, ſince there have 
been ſo many examples of their rage upon ſuch occaſions. I ſhall 
Content myſelf with one only, however, which happened at Corcyra, 
a City in Greece, during the courſe of the Peloponeſian war : for Greece 
being divided into two factions, one of which adherred to the Athe- 
I nians, and the other to the Spartans; many towns had partizans of 
each fide within the ſame walls. But the Nobility having got the up- 
per hand at Corcyra, and depriving the people of their liberties there, 
the latter, by the affiſtance of the Athenians, were enabled to take u 
arms, and riſing upon the Nobility ſoon overpowered them: after which, 
they ſhut them all up together in one priſon, from whence they took 
them out by eight or ten at a time, under a pretence of baniſhing them 
T into different parts, but afterwards put them to the moſt cruel kinds of 
death. Of which the reſt being at laſt informed, reſolved to behave 
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© themſelves like men in that extremity, and exert their utmoſt efforts to 


avoid ſo ignominious an end. For this purpoſe, having armed them- 
ſelves as well as they could in their circumſtances, they reſolutely de- 
fended the entrance of the priſon, and would let no body come io, till 
the people ran tumultuouſly together, and got to the top of the build- 
ing, which they uncovered, and throwing down the roof and walls of 
it upon their heads, ſoon buried them in the ruins. Many other in- 
ſtances of the like terrible nature happened in that country; from 
BE whence the truth of the old obſervation is ſufficiently evinced, that 
people generally run greater lengths in revenging the loſs of their liberty, 
than in defending it. 
Conſidering therefore, ſometimes with myſelf, what ſhould be the 
© reaſon, that people are not fo zealous in aſſerting their libertics at pre- 
ſent, as they were in former times, I think it is owing to the ſame 
& cauſe, that makes them not fo bold and courageous as they uſed to be; 
namely, the difference betwixt their Education and ours, occaſioned by 
dhe difference betwixt the Chriſtian and Pagan Religion. For our 
Religion having ſhewn us the true way to real happineſs, inſpires us 


wich a contempt of worldly glory: which being the chief end of the 


& Pagans, and the object wherein they placed their Summum bonum, made 
chem more fierce and daring in their actions. This may appear from 
may of their Inſtitutions, particularly their Sacrifices, which were very 
magnificent indeed, when compared with the humility of ours, in which 
dhe ceremonies are rather delicate than pompous or ſtriking, and not 
attended with any circumſtances of ferocity or Eclat. In thoſe of the 
8 Fagans, beſides the ſplendour of the Solemnity, the very action of the 
crifce was full of blood and cruelty, as great numbers of victims 
ere butchered upon thoſe occaſions ; which inured men to horrid 
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ſpectacles, and made them ſanguinary and hard-hearted. Beſides which 


they deified none but men full of worldly glory, ſuch as great Con. 


manders and illuſtrious Governors of Commonwealths. But our Rel. 
gion, inſtead of Heroes canonizes thoſe only that are meek and lowly, 
and given to the contemplation of heavenly things, rather than to an aQtiy 
or buſy life; and the chief happineſs which the Pagans fought fron 
courage, from bodily ſtrength, and other things that conduced to mak: 
them hardy and fierce; we look for in humiliation, in ſelf- deni 


and contempt of this world: fo that if our religion ever requires us 1 


ſhew any degree of fortitude, it is to be manifeſted in our ſuffering, 
rather than in any thing elſe. This manner of living then, ſeems b 
have enervated mankind, and given up ſome as a prey, tied and bound 


into the hands of others that are more wicked; who may diſpoſe of | 


them as they pleaſe ; ſince, in order to obtain Paradiſe, they percein 
the generality of them are more ready to ſuffer injuries than to revenge 
them. Now that the world is thus crippled and hamſtrung, and hes. 
ven itſelf appears to be in a manner. diſarmed, is owing to the pitiful 


and erroneous explication, which ſome have taken upon them to give 


of our Religion, as if it enjoined ſolitude and indolence, and forbad an 
active and ſerviceable life: for if they had conſidered that it allows u 
to defend and exalt our Country, it certainly allows us alſo to love and 
honour it, and to qualify ourſelves for its defence [g]. This fort of 


Education 


] Upon this Paragraph, the abovementioned E. Dacres, fays as follows, „ Here 
Machiavel falſely imputes the cauſe of mens cowardlineſs to the Chriftian Religion, | 
neede not allea any battells foughten by Chriſtians, to proove him a Lyar . hiſtoris 
frequently afoarde us examples, as well ancient as modern, where they have been as r. 
ſolutely foughten by the Chriſtians, as ever were any by the Pagans; * our own me. 
mories may well ſupply us with ſome if we want. If we marke from whence Machiarl 
takes his argument, it is from that the Pagans flew a multitude of ſacrifices, the fight d 
which being terrible, made men of the ſame diſpoſition. By the ſame reaſon it mul 
follow, that our Butchers and Surgeons are more valiant than other men, as who cuſts- 
marily have their hands imbrued in bloud. I may well allow them to be more cruel ; and 
therefore our Laws exclude them from being upon a jury of Life and Death: but of be. 
ing more valiant, I never heard they had the reputation.“ Let us hear alſo what 
great Prelate of our Church ſays upon this paſſage, which is much more to the purpole 
ce It is objected (fays he) that the Chriſtian Religion is apt to diſpirit men, and to break 
the courage and vigour of their minds by the precepts of patience, humility, meeknel 
forgiving injuries, and the like. This objection hath made a great noiſe in the woll 
and hath been urged by men of great reputation and inſight into the tempers of men u 
the affairs of the world. It is 2 to be particularly inſiſted upon by Machiavel, a 
very likely it may; though I think that elſewhere he is pleaſed to ſpeak in terms d 
great reſpect, not only of Religion in general, but likewiſe of the Chriſtian Rel 
gion. . . But howſoever this objection may be, I dare appeal both to reaſon 
and experience for the confutation of it. 1. To reaſon, and that as to theſe fh 
things. 1. That the Chriſtian Religion is apt to plant in the minds of men principls 
of the greateſt reſolution and trueſt courage. It teacheth men upon the beſt and 
rational grounds to deſpiſe dangers, yea and death itſelf, the greateſt and moſt fol. 
midable evil in this world; and this principle is likely to inſpire men with the — 
courage: 
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dauſe, that there are not now ſo many Republics in the world as there 
| | were 


courage : for what need he fear any thing in this world, who fears not death, aſter which, 
bdbere is nothing in this world to be feared ? And this the Chriſtian Religion does, by 
J ;ving men the aſſurance of another life, and a happineſs infinitely greater than any that 
z o de enjoyed in this world. And, in ordet to the ſecuring of this happineſs, it teach - 
em men to be holy, juſt, and to exerciſe a good conſcience, both towards Gad and man ; 
F which is the only way to free a man from all inward tormenting fears of what may hap- 
den to him after death. This makes the righteous man, ſays Solomon, as bold as a Lien. 
Nothing renders a man more undaunted, as to death and the conſequences of it, than the 
3 of his own mind ; that is, not to be conſcious to himſelf of having wilfully diſpleaſed 
bim, who alone can make us happy or miſerable in the world. So that a good man 
being ſecure of the favour of God, may, upon that account, reaſonably hope tor 
greater happineſs after death, than other men: whereas a bad man, if be be ſober, 
and hath his ſenſes awaked to a ſerious conſideration of things, cannot but be afraid 
to die, and to be extremely anxious and ſolicitous about what will become of him in 
© another world: for ſurely it would make the ftouteſt man breathing afraid to venture 
© upon death when he ſees hell beyond it. Poſſibly there may be ſome monſters of men, 
© who have ſo far ſuppreſſed the ſenſe of Religion and ſtupified their own conſciences, 

s in a good meaſure to have conquered the fears of death and the conſequences of it: 
© but this happens to very few, and at ſometimes only. So that if vice and wickedneſs do 
generally break the firmneſs of mens ſpirits, it follows, that nothing but Religion can 
generally give men courage againſt death. And this the Chriſtian Religion does in a 
© moſt eminent manner, to thoſe that live according to it; our bleſſed Saviour having de- 
© livered us from the fear of death, by conquering death for us, and giving us aſſurance of 
© the glorious rewards of another life. 2. Meekneſs, patience, humility, modeſty, and 
© ſuch virtues of Chriſtianity, do not in reaſon tend to diſpirit men, and break their cou- 
© rage, but only to regulate it, and take away the fierceneſs and brutiſhneſs of it. This we 
© ſee in experience, that men of the trueſt courage have many times the leaſt of pride and 
© inſolence, of paſſion and fierceneſs. Thoſe who are better bred, are commonly of more 
gentle and civil diſpoſitions : but therefore they do not want true courage, though they 
© have not the roughneſs and_foolhardineſs of men of ruder breeding. So that in a true 
© Chriſtian, courage and greatneſs of mind are very conſiſtent with meekneſs, patience, and 
© humility, Not that all good men are very courageous : there is much of this in the na- 
© tural temper of men, which Religion does not quite alter. But that which I am con- 
© cerned to maintain is, that Chriſtianity is no hinderance to any man's courage, and that, 
© ceteris paribus, ſuppoſing men of equal tempers, no man hath ſo much reaſon to be vali- 
© ant, as he that hath a good conſcience ; I do not mean a bluſtering, and boiſterous, and 
© raſh but a ſober, calm, and fixed valour. 2. I appeal to experience for the truth 
© of this. Did ever greater courage and contempt of death appear in all ages, ſexes, and 
conditions of men than in the primitive Martyrs? Were any of the heathen Soldiers 
comparable to the Chriſtian Legion for reſolution and courage, even the Heathens them- 


Vith fierceneſs and deſperateneſs of reſolution ; and yet I do not find, but that generally 
where there hath been any equality in numbers, the Chriſtians have been ſuperior to 
them in valour, and given greater inſtances of reſolution and courage than the Turks 
© have done. So that I wonder upon what grounds this objection hath been taken up 
© againſt Chriſtianity, when there is nothing Aker in the nature of this Religion, or from 
che experience of the world, to give any tolerable countenance to it. And ſurely the 
© beſt way to know what effect any Religion is likely to have upon the minds of men, is to 
oeennſider what effects it hath had in the conſtant experience of mankind.” See Archbiſhop 
eee, Sermon upon Matth. xi. 6. entitled the prejudices againſt Chriſtianity conſidered. 
Vol. Il. p. 411, * roy Edit. of his works, printed at London, 1735. See alſo Vol. II. 
p. br. & eq, of Mr. Bayle's Theological works epitomixed, by R. Boulton, where it is ſhewn 
W bow much true greatneſs of mind is Rooms by Chriſtianity, | . 

* 2 me 


Education then, and theſe falſe Interpretations, have been one great 


ſelves being * The Religion of Mahomet ſeems to be contrived to inſpire men 
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food and raiment they would be content, 1. Tim. vi. 8. and far from giving themſelves an 
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were formerly; and conſequently that the love of Liberty is not ſo ſtro 
and operative in mankind, as it uſed to be in ancient times: but ye} 


am 


Some indeed from too literal an interpretation of Matth. v. 9 moxevil : by 
whoſoever ſhall ſmite the on tly right cheek, turn to him the other alſo, have not ſerupled u 
aſſert, that no Chriſtian, according to his own principles, ng to bear arms; but this 
ſeems abſurd to the laſt degree: for ſelf-preſervation is the rſt law of nature; and he 
that gave us our being, certainly gave us a right to defend it. Mr. Bayle however, in h 
Continuation des penſees diverſees, Tom. II. p. 598. is of opinion that a Society or Com. 
monwealth compoſed of true Chriſtians only, but ſurrounded on every fide by infidel m. 
tions, or worldly Chriſtians, ſuch as are now, and have been long the nations, amongſ 
which Chriſtianity is publicly eftabliſhed, would not be able to maintain itſelf. Ty, 
Chriſtians, ſays he, would conſider themſelves only as travellers and pilgrims upon ear, 
aiming only at Heaven, their own country. . . . They would not diſcontinue their prayer 
and works of charity to procure a worldly advantage, even by lawful means; aj 


trouble to enrich their children, they would think they left them a ſufficient inheritance, 
if they only taught them to deſpiſe worldly riches, and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
godly, Tit. ii. 11. If you will ſeriouſly reflect upon this, you will find, that a nation 
wholly compoſed of ſuch people, would ſoon be ſubdued, if a formidable enemy ſhoul 
endeavour to conquer it: for they could not be ſupplied either with good ſoldiers, or mo- 
ney enough to ſupport the expences of a war. Such Chriſtians would not be fit for 
battle: for being uſed only to patience, meekneſs, long-ſuffering, mortification, prayer, 
and the contemplation of heavenly things, they would be like ſheep amongſt wolves, if 
they were ſent to the borders of their country to reſiſt an army compoſed of old expe. 
rienced officers and ſoldiers. . . . . Add to this, that the Commanders and Leaders of 
theſe good men being themſelves pious Chriſtians, would be too ſcrupulous to make uſe 
of a thouſand tricks and artifices, without which it would be impoſſible to repel a ſkilful 
enemy.” Mr. Bayle has ſeveral other reflections upon this ſubject, which need not be 
tranſcribed here; becauſe a later author has adopted them, and . them a new tam. 
See an Enquiry into the origin of Virtue, and the uſefulneſs of Chriſtianity in war,, by th 
Author of the Fable of the Bees, See alſa an account of that performance, and a ſhort anſur 
to it in the Preſent State of the Republic of Letters, for February, 1732, Vol. IX. Att, 
viii. p. 93. from whence it is hoped the Reader will excuſe the following extract. Let 
us now (ſays the author of that performance) examine his thoughts concerning the uſeful- 
neſs of Chriſtianity in war. | 
And here the Doctor thinks Chriſtianity not only entirely uſeleſs, but inconſiſtent with 
warfare, and that it is impoſſible to be a good Chriſtian and a good Soldier. He fas 
that a peaceful diſpoſition and humility are not qualities more promiſing in the day of battl, 
than a contrite heart and a broken Spirit are preparatives for fighting ; that the Doctrine if 
Chriſt does not teach men to fight, any more than it does to paint; and that if Repentant 
was preached amongſt military men, Soldiers would be in danger of being * ponent by it, and 
rendered unfit for their buſineſs. It muſt be confeſſed indeed that the Doctrine of Chril 
does not teach men to fight, and that there is nothing contained in the Goſpel that can 
have the leaſt tendency to promote or juſtify war or diſcord, foreign or domeſtic, public at 
private; and therefore if all Princes, as well as their Subjects, would regulate their con- 
duct by its precepts, there would be neither rebellions nor wars in Chriſtendom, But 
alas! the paſſions of mankind will always be too ſtrong for Reaſon and Religion too: 
pride and ambition will carry on Subjects to rebel againſt their lawful Princes, and Princes 
themſelves to injure and oppreſs their neighbours, - And whenever ſuch a caſe happens, 
don't ſee any thing in Chriſtianity that forbids a truly virtuous and Chriſtian Prince t 
make uſe of his Subject's aſſiſtance, or the Subjects themſelves to give him ſuch aſliſtance, 
in order to vindicate his juſt rights againſt a foreign invaſion or domeſtic rebellion. 
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m inclined to believe, that the overgrown power of the Roman Em- 
ire contributed till more to this; for it was ſo great that it conquered 
nnd extinguiſhed all other Republics and free States. 


How- 


EX TheChriſtian Religion is ſo far from being an enemy to the juſt rights and privileges 
| of Princes, and the proper means of defending them, that it has greatly fecured them by 
T enforcing ſubmiſſion and obedience to the higher powers, and requiring the allegiance of 
Subjects out of conſcience and duty. Thus the primitive Chriſtians obeyed the Roman 
& Emperors tho h Heathens, and ſerved them in their wars with zeal and fidelity, That a 
© Chriſtian therefore may be a good Soldier, we may venture to affirm : but how far a 
| > good Chriſtian is bound to ſerve his Prince in a war that is manifeſtly unjuſt, as likewiſe 
® how far every Subject is bound to enquire whether the war he is engaged in be ſo or not, 

© are queſtions I ſhall not undertake to determine at this time. ö 
l can by no means agree with the doctor, when he ſays, that preaching repentance to 
© Soldiers would render them unfit far their bujineſs, and that a contrite heart and a broken 
® Spirit, that is, an humble and thorough ſenſe of ſorrow for paſt offences, are unpromiſing 
© preparatives for fighting. For as he allows that all men are born with a natural fear of 
nan inviſible cauſe, and of death; whatever removes or leſſens that fear, muſt inſpire. 
courage and bravery. Now let us examine a little the different behaviour that may be 
* reaſonably expected from two Soldiers at the approach of an enemy; the one of whom 
I will ſuppoſe to be a pious ſincere Chriſtian, the other a nominal one only, or elſe an 
unbeliever. The conſcience of the firſt bears him witneſs, that he has always endeavoured 
to obey the will of God, and been heartily ſorry for whatever he has done amiſs ; he 
conſiders that he is now doing his duty in ſerving his Prince, and therefore if he happens 
to fall in battle is fully perſuaded, that he ſhall be immediately admitted into a much. 
more happy ſtate than ever he enjoyed in this world. Theſe conſiderations will give him 
a perfect calm of mind, will inſpire him with intrepidity and courage, and carry him 
even above the fears of death. As for the other, if he be a nominal Chriſtian only, that 
is, one who though he has lived in a Chriſtian country, yet has gratified all his paſſions 
without the leaſt regard to the precepts of Chriſtianity : as ſoon as the enemy draws nigh, 
gull and remorſe, which always produce fear, will ſurround him : ſo that not only the 
ight of death itſelf, but likewiſe the dread of what may follow will help to increaſe his 
terrors. But if he be an unbeliever, that is, one who never had any thoughts about 
Religion in this world, and has no expectation in another; ſuch a one muſt neceſſarily 
be a coward, and terrified at the near approach of danger, becauſe he believes death puts 
a final period to his Being as well as to all his hopes and expectations. From hence 
therefore it may be concluded, in oppoſition to what our Author affirms, that the beſt 
Chriſtian will always make the beſt Soldier ; becauſe being free from guilt he will be the 
less terrified at the approach of danger; and being well aſſured of happineſs after death, 
be will always be ready to meet it without fear or trembling. But he ſays further, that 
A peaceable diſpoſition and humility are unpromiſing qualities in the day of battle, and thinks 
& forgiving injuries, loving our enemies, &c. inconſiſtent with the character of a Soldier. 
3 But to this it may be * replied that pride, inſolence, noiſe, and bullying, have never 
3 yet been thought marks of true courage; but on the contrary, it has always been ob- 
. ſerved that perſons of a modeſt, quiet and peaceable behaviour, have, when tried, gene- 
nh ſhewn the trueſt bravery. Nor can I ſee any good reaſon why a pious and ſincere 
4 Chriſtian, who is of a meek, forgiving and benevolent temper, and in private life ready 
d pardon all injuries done him by others, may not diſtinguiſh himſelf by his gallantry in 
the day of battle, and be ſignalized for his bravery in defence of his King and Country.” 
As to Mr, Bayle's reflections mentioned above, Mr. Bernard, Profeſlor of Philoſophy 
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bons upon them, ( ſee Rep. des Lett. Mars, 1705) and firſt refers him to ſome Sermons 


1 from what Mr, Bayle had of it, and ſhew that no Religion is more capable of pro- 
4 | curing 


: and Mathematics, and Paſtor of the Walloon Church at Leyden, made ſeveral obſerva- 


& Preached by Dr. Tillotſon and Dr. Sharp, who give quite a different notion of Chriſtia- 
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However that may be, it is certain, that when the Roman Empin 
was broke up and diſſolved, very few of thoſe States ever joined tope. 


ther 


cariog oe happineſs not only of private men, but even of whole Societies. In the ney 
place he ſhews, that if a Society of true Chriſtians could not ſubſiſt, being ſurroundei 
by infidel nations or worldly Chriſtians, the ſame objection would hold good againſt any 
Chriſtian family which ſhould live in a country where the precepts of the Goſpel gw 
not duly practiſed. Such a family could not long ſubſiſt, it would foon be ſtripped 9 
all that it had, and reduced to the utmoſt poverty: fo that, according to Mr. Bay 

Chriſtianity leaves a man deſtitute of all means to defend himfelf againſt injuſtice 20 
oppreſſion, Thirdly, if fraud, violence, avarice, ambition, and all forts of vice he 
abſolutely neceſſary, ſays he, to maintain eivil oY amongſt men, of what uſe © 
Virtue be? Where is the providence or wiſdom of God? Does not this principle tend 
to ruin the diſtinction of moral good and evil, and even to raiſe a throne for vice upon 
the ruins of virtue, and conſequently to overthrow the doctrine of the being of 
God ? Fourthly, thoſe paſſages which ſeem to contain too rigorous precepts muſt be 
underſtood in a milder and more limited ſenſe. For inſtance, when Chriſt = Whoever 
ſhall ſmite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other alſo, the beſt Divines tel 
us we muſt not take this paſſage in the exact literal ſenſe, becauſe Chriſt himſelf did not 


mean it ſo; for when he was ſtruck himſelf, he reproved the perſon who ſtruck hin, 


John xviii. 22. 23.” Mr. Bayle made a large reply to theſe obſervations, (See Ry, 
aux. Dueſft, d un Provincial, Tom. IV. p. 380.) and maintained that all we can infer 
from the text in St. Matthew above quoted, and from our Saviour's conduct is, that when 
were ceive an injury, we may modeſtly repreſent to the perſon who affronts us, the wr 

he does us; but not that we are at liberty to return ſtroke for ſtroke, or apply to x 
court of juſtice till we receive ſuch ſatisfaction as the cuſtom of what is called the prin 


F honour requires according to the world. If that had been Chriſt's meaning he would 


have uſed other words, thoſe which he has made uſe of cannot admit of ſuch a con- 
ſtruction by any rules either of grammar or analogy. What would infidels ſay, if they 
were told that when Chriſt would leave every one of us the liberty of defending himſelf, 
he expreſſed his meaning in ſuch words as ſignified quite the contrary ; eſpecially if we 
conſider that the paſſage quoted is preceded immediately by theſe words, Ye have heard 
that it hath been ſaid, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth + but 1 ſay unto you, reſi 
not evil, but whoſoever, &c.? We have here a poſitive declaration which = a reſtraint 
upon the liberty allowed by the Jews of rendering evil for evil.” Mr. Bernard replied 
at large and in a very ſatisfactory manner to all Mr. Bayle's arguments ; but as the reply 
is too long to be inſerted here, the Reader is referred to the Rep. des Lettres, Julliet 05 
p. 2 ut. p. 168. Sept. p. 286. The celebrated Ferus and Eraſmus likewiſe, 
conſidering how many cruelties were committed in war, were of opinion that a good 
Chriſtian ought never to bear arms, as appears from the following paſſage in Grotius's 
Prolegomena to his Book de jure Belli & Pacts. « Cujus immanitatis conſpectu 
multi homines minime mali eo venerunt, ut Chriſtiano, cujus diſciplina in omnibus 
hominibus diligendis præcipue conſiſtit, omnia arma interdicerent ; ad quos accedere 
interdum videntur & Johannes Ferus & Eraſmus noſtras, viri pacis & Eccleſtiaſticæ & 
civilis amantiſſimi.“ Others affirm that it is impoſſible to conduct an 8 without 
infringing the laws of Chriſtianity, See the Note concerning Diſpenſations, Hiſt. Flr. 
Book VII. Charles V. uſed to ſay, „“ that as he was a warrior he could not poſſibly be 
religious and conſcientious.” The famous Marquis of Peſcayre in the wars of Lombardy 
likewiſe told the Legate who was afterwards Pope, with regard to the riotous exc 

and licentiouſneſs of his Soldiers, Mon Sennor Legado, no ay coſa mas difficultoſa ⁊ 
los que exercen la guerra, que con igual diſciplina ſervir en un miſmo tiempo a Mars) 
Chriſto, porque el uſo de la guerra en eſta corruption de militia parece ſer todo contra 
a Ja juſticia y Religion: i. e. My Lord Legate, nothing is more difficult for thoſe who 
follow a military life than to ſerve both Chriſt and Mars at the ſame time as they ought by 
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W Chap, II. | 
f rn and recovered their freedom ; though when it firſt began to 


World 


:ncreale and extend itſelf, the Romans in every corner of the 
; found 


| 4 Brantome capit. Etrang. Tom. I. p. 132. „Such is the judgment, ſays a Critic 
pon this paſſage, that people form of war who are beſt acquainted with it:?“ and ſince 
a unicuique in ſub arte credendum eft, i. e. every one ought to be believed in his own profeſſion,” 
ve muſt conclude that an army conducted according to the laws of the Chriſtian Religion, 
zs a Platonic Idea, an Utopia, a Philoſopher's Stone, which will never be found.“ 
True it is however after all, that the Holy Scriptures confirm what the law of nature 
Adicdates: for they no where condemn juſt wars; on the contary God himſelf preſcribed 
do the Iſraelites how they ſhould behave when they waged war againſt their Enemies, 
Deut. xx. When thou goeſt out to battle againſt thine enemies, and ſeeſt horſes and 
chariots and a people more than thou, be not afraid of them ; for the Lord thy God 
is with thee, who brought the out of the land of Egypt; and it ſhall be that when ye 
are come nigh unto the battle that the Prieſt ſhall approach and ſay unto the people. 
Hear O Iſrael, you approach this day unto battle againſt your enemies; let not your 
hearts faint, fear not, neither tremble nor be terrified becauſe of them ; for the Lord 
your God is he that goeth with you to fight for you againſt your enemies.” And indeed 
in conſequence of this command, they not only might juſtly wage war againſt their 
enemies, but actually did. And many of the greateſt and beſt men under the Old 
Teſtament maintained long and bloody wars againſt thoſe who ſought their ruin. How 
often, in particular, was David obliged to fight againſt the Philiſtines, the Syrians, and 
Ammonites, who had grievouſly injured his Subjects? And what is more, knowing that 
Saul moſt earneſtly ſought his ruin, he took the ſureſt means to prevent it; for be 
* gathered together a body of men to defend himſelf if he ſhould be attacked. After 
Abraham heard that his brother Lot was carried away priſoner, he immediately aſſembled his 
Servants to purſue his enemies, and overcame them, Gen. xiv. 19. And when Melchi- 
ſedec met him he did not reprimand him for attacking his enemies, but bleſſed him, on 
the contrary ; ** Blefled be Abraham of the moſt high (ſaid he) and bleſſed be the moſt 
high God who hath delivered thy enemies into thine own hand.” The new Teſta- 
ment likewiſe authorizes what is taught in the old upon this head; for we read in St. 
Luke's Goſpel that the Soldiers being come to John the Baptiſt, and aſking him what 
they ſhould do, he anſwered them, do violence to no man, neither accuſe any fulſiy, but be 
content with your wages : Luke iii. 14. He does not forbid them the uſe of arms, but 
orders them to behave with moderation, and be ſatisfied with their pay. It is related 
likewiſe in the Book of Acts x. 1. 2. that “ there was in Cæſarea, a man called 
4 Cornelius, a Centurion, a devout perſon, and one that feared God with all his houſe, 
= who gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God alway.” And when he ſent 
& for St. Peter, and enquired of him what he had to ſay unto him from God, the Apoſtle 
did not exhort him to forſake his profeſſion, but only to receive the doctrine of the 
& Goſpel : from which it is evident that a good Chriſtian and a Soldier are things not 
nconſiſtent in the ſame perſon. This is evident alſo from the firſt verſes in the 13th 
& Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, where the Apoſtle declares, ** that the higher 
powers are ordained of God; and that they are miniſters of God unto us for our good, 
& and bear not the Sword in vain.” He ſpeaks there indeed of puniſhing particular 
& crimes; but it follows alſo that Princes and magiſtrates being eſtabliſhed by God for our 
© good, and to execute wrath upon him that doth evil, ought much more to make uſe of 
| the Sword for the welfare and protection of thoſe that are committed to their care, and 
de always ready to defend them from being oppreſſed by other powers. From all which 
ui manifeſt that juſt wars are no where condemned in the holy Scriptures, but on the 
| contrary, permitted and approved. But thoſe who condemn all wars without 
© ©Xception, and ſay they are expreſsly forbidden in the new Teſtament ; that the doQrine 
| of Jeſus Chriſt is a doctrine of peace, which is continually recommended to Chriſtians 
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the corruption which reigns in our armies is quite repugnant to juſtice and 
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found numbers of Commonwealths not only ready armed and confe. 
derated againſt them, but exceeding obſtinate in the defence of ther 


] ibertiez ' 


that we are ordered to forbear and forgive each other, and to put on (as ele? of 
holy and beloved) bowels of mercy, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs and long. ſuſſerin 
Coloſſ. iii. 12. 13. that he commanded his followers to bear the greateſt injuries withgy 
thinking of avenging ourſelves, not to reſiſt evil, but to turn the left cheek when the 
right has been ſmitten, and when they are ſued at law for their coat to part with the; 
cloak alſo, &c. Matth. v. 38. 39. 40. 41. that this is the true characteriſtic of Chig, 
anity ; and that wars are the very reverſe of all this, and therefore can never be lawfy. 
ſuch people, I ſay, muſt conſider that theſe texts muſt not be taken in the exact liter 
ſenſe; for if they are, the greateſt inconveniencies and moſt direful evils muſt enſy 
from ſuch an interpretation, This is ſo apparent that one may venture to ſay that that 
very perſons who cite them to ſupport their poſition would not obey them; and that i 
any one ſhould attempt to deprive them of their poſſeſſions, they would try by all mea 
to preſerve them, and go to law for that purpoſe ; though according to their own way d 
arguing, that is alſo forbidden in the Goſpel. Beſides, if they were to be taken in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, there would be no need of Magiſtrates ; for their office would be uſe] 
and no body could apply to them without ſin. Theſe texts then regard onl diſputes he. 
twixt man and man; and our Lord exhorts us not to be of an implacable Spirit: ny U 
avenge ourſelves, nor to give place to wrath, Rom. xiii. 19. 

In many caſes it by no means becomes private perſons to do either themſelves or other 
Juſtice ; and it was for this reaſon that our Saviour reprimanded St. Peter for drawing his 
Sword and ſmiting the high Prieſt's Servant in order to revenge his Maſter ; ſince it wa 
not his buſineſs to-interfere in that affair, nor to oppoſe himſelf to the ſupreme Council af 
a whole nation. But when we are injured in our private property, we may lawfully hay 
recourſe to the civil Magiſtrate, who is (as hath been already obſerved) ordained of Gu 
fer our good, and is a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil, Rom. xii, 1 
Nay we may deſend ourſelves, our poſl-ſſions, and much more our lives againſt robber 
and murderers: the laws of God and thoſe of nature give us this right; and therefore he 
that acts according to them delerves no blame. From what has been ſaid, it is evident 
that the paſlages of Scripture before cited have no relation to juſt wars undertaken by 
Princes for the protection of their Subjects, but regard only the differences which happen 
betwixt man and man: and to interpret them in any other ſenſe muſt ſoon tend, if ſuch 
a doctrine ſhould once be received «1 any public Community, to the utter ſubverſion of 
all ſociety and the deſtruction of whole nations, which muſt inevitably become a prey to 
the firſt Invader, But it muſt be carefully remembered that what has been ſaid extends 
only to juf# wars, that nothing but abſolute neceſſity ſhould ever force a Prince to go to 
war, and that he ſhould by all means endeavour to avoid ſuch a neceſſity conſidering the 
dreadful conſequences which muſt certainly enſue.—Thoſe that defire to ſee this topic 
more fully diſcuſſed pro and con, are referred to a Sermon preached at Canterbury, Augul 
13, 17 59, by Mr. Foureſtier, upon Matth. xxiv. 6. Puffendorf's Law of Nature ani 
Nations, with Barbeyrac's notes abridged by J. Spavan, MH. A. printed at London 1710, 
Val. I. Ch. xiv. entitled, Of Self- defence. Mr, Bayle's Reflections upon Comets: and ſome 
Eſſays written by the /[u/fr10u5 Paſſeran (as Mr. Pope calls him) an Italian Count, and 
publiſhed in Engliſh by one Morgan (not T. Morgan the Author of the Moral Philoſo- 
pher about five and twenty years ago) wherein he pretends that a Chriſtian by his Religion 
has no right to reſiſt an enemy or tyrant, and that he cannot, conſiſtently with his ow 
principles, concern himſelf as a Magiſtrate, This Morgan alſo publiſhed an atheiſt 
cal treatiſe upon Death, which was ſeized upon at the Printer's and burnt by an order df 
the Privy Council. In this treatiſe upon Death all moral obligations and duties are de. 
nied ; murder and adultery are ſaid to be crimes, not by nature, but by poſitive laws aud 
inſtitutions; and it is pretty roundly affirmed that murderers and adulterers have 10 
Power to fear but the civil Power and private revenge. The author further _ i: 
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berties: which ſhews, that without a very uncommon degree of cou- 
rage and virtue, they could not have ſubdued thoſe people. OF this I 


ſhall 


Heaven and Hell are baniſhed out of the creation by Sir Iſaac Newton. In ſhort, I be- 
lieve it is the wickedeſt ſpeculative pamphlet that ever was publiſhed and perhaps it may 
be thought not a little blameable in referring any one to it. But it is fair to have the ar- 

ments on both ſides of a queſtion heard when it is neceſſary to be diſcuſſed, and as 
truth can never be overthrown, it mult always triumph after its cauſe has been heard and 
the weakneſs of its adverſaries expoſed. Let this be a ſufficient apology for ſo long a 


© treſpaſs upon the Reader's patience in this Note. 
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As to what Machiavel ſays about the Pagans ſeeking their happineſs from bodily 


: | firength, and admiring ſuch accompliſhments rather than humiliation, ſelf-denial, con- 


tempt of this world, and other virtues of the mind ; that is certainly a depravity and falſe 
taſte which has prevailed amongſt the bulk of mankind in all ages, though not to ſuch a 
degree under the Chriſtian diſpenſation as before. Of this, many Orators, Poets and 
Hiſtorians have been ſufficiently apprized : and yet in conformity to the palate of the 
Vulgar, they have generally extolled their Heroes more on account of their courage, 
ſtrength, and bodily accompliſhments, than for their real virtues and intellectual qualifi- 
cations. Thus Ifocrates in his Oration to Philip, ſays that Hercules excelled all other 
men of former times ſtil] more in wiſdom, juſtice, and philoſophy than he did in bodily 
ſtrength. See the General Dictionary, Vol. VI. p. 133, 134. The Orators, Poets, and 
Hiſtorians, however applauded him only for thoſe exploits which bodily ſtrength had en- 
abled him to perform, and at the ſame time ſuffered the perfections of his mind to be 
buried in oblivion. This 7 did not only becauſe they themſelves were more ſtruck 
with ſplendid than with ſolid things, but becauſe they were perſuaded that their auditors 
and readers would be more delighted with the relation of battles than the deſcription of 
ſuch virtues as are exerciſed in times of peace. Horace has very well obſerved this in 
ſuppoſing that the Shades in the Elyſian fields liſtened favourably to the compoſitions of 


Sappho and Alcæus; but that they were more delighted with the latter, becauſe they were 
full of wars, State-revolutions, baniſhments, &c. 


dura navis, 
Dura fugæ mala, dura belli. 
Utrumque ſacro digna ſilentio, 
Mirantur Umbræ dicere: ſed Magis 
Pugnas, & exactos tyrannos 
Denſum humeris bibit aure valgus. Ode xiii, Lib. II. 


It is to be further obſerved, that ſuch Subjects as tyrants expelled, monſters ſubdued, 
in a word, times of confuſion and ſlaughter, gave an Hiſtorian a better opportunity of 


diplaying his genius and eloquence, thav a Life or Series of years led in a uniform man- 
ner, and according to the rules of virtue. 


An Author who has no great events to deſcribe, ſleeps over his work himſelf and makes ' 


his readers yawn ; but a civil war, two or three conſpiracies, and as many battles, the 
lame leaders ſometimes humbled, and ſometimes exalted, ſharpen his pen, warm his 
imagination, and always keep his readers in breath. But if he ſhould be commanded to 
write the hiſtory of a peaceable reign, or ſuch a one as was not checquered with variety, 
it is more than probable that he would bewail himſelf, as Caligula did, becauſe no griev- 
ous calamities happened in his time. Queri etiam palam de conditione temporum ſuo- 
rum ſolebat, quod nullis calamitatibus publicis inſignirentur: Auguſti principatum clade 

arlana ; Tiberii, ruina ſpectaculorum apud Fidenas memorablem factum; ſui oblivio- 


nem imminere proſperitate rerum. Atque identidem exercituum famem, peſtilentiam, 


incendia, hiatum aliquem terræ optabat.“ Sueten. in Caligula. Cap. xxxi. Deſolations 


Calamities are of advantage to an Hiſtorian, and add luſtre to his writings. If 
e be a — man, he pities the illuſtrious Veſtal who was buried alive, and abhors 
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ſhall give but one inſtance in the caſe of the Samnites; but it is a u. 
markable one. They were ſo ſtrong and reſolute (according to Lin) 


the tyrant who cauſed her to ſuffer that cruel death only to make his reign more rem. 
dle: Plin. Epiſt. ti. Lib. IV. but this S_—_— event is at the ſame time of advantzy, 
to his pen, and an ornament to his writings. his work is a kind of Ship that Neve 
fails better than in ſtorms ; a tempeſt is a refreſhing gale to him; a dead calm is as uf. 
propitious to him as to a real Ship; and when an Hiſtorian can begin as Tacitus d 
opus aggredior opimum caſibus, atrox przliis, diſcors ſeditionibus, ipfa etiam pace fe. 
vum; quatuor Principes ferro interempti; tria bella civilia, plura externa, ac plerum 
permixta.“ Hiſt. Lib. I. Cap. ii. he prejudices his readers in his favour, and is fenſy 
he has made choice of a pleaſing Subject. But ſtill it ſhews a bad taſte to prefer the re. 
tion of warlike feats to an account of actions that are full of equity and goodneſs, 20 
to admire a man's bodily ſtrength, and that boldnefs which enables him to ſubdue a hyl 
or a wild boar more than that virtue which gives him the maſtery over his p 
and prompts him to eſtabliſh good and wholeſome laws _—_— his countrymen. This 
fort of vittàe, though it does not ſhine ſo much as the other, has 'neverthelefs much mot 
true grandeur in it; and thoſe qualities which Hiſtorians, Poets, and Orators have take 
little or no notice of in their gteat men, are certainty worthy of higher admiration, tha 
others which they have magnified to ſuch a degree. But they were forced to comply wit 
the taſte of the Public. It may not be amiſs to add here what is ſaid to this purpoſe in the 
Suite du Menagiana, p. 285, Dick Edit. viz. that the antient Gauls held their Her. 
cules in great veneration, chiefly becauſe he was very ftrong and of mighty ature; ar} 
having declared, after they were converted to Chriſtianity, that it would be one of thei 
greateſt troubles not to ſee his Statue any more; they were comforted by being told thi 
the Chriftians had a Saint who was fix times as tall and flrong as Hercules; meaning th 
Statue of St. Chriſtopher, the Hercules of the Roman Catholics.” 

Upon the whole, Machiavel ſeems not ſo much to be blamed for what he has faid in 
this Chapter as many people have thought: for it is plain from what he ſays elſewhere in 
many places, that he does not here fpeak of pure and undefiled Chriftianity as it was de- 
livered to us by its Divine Author; but degenerated, as it was in his time, into the mok 
abominable degree of corruption and adulteration. The Romiſh Religion in, that 2g: 
was no more like true Chriſtianity, than a common Strumpet can be faid to be like a chal 
Matron : and as it is generally obſerved, that the beſt things when corrupted are apt v 
become the worſt, ſo it fared with the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt; which from being the 
pureſt and moſt noble of all others that ever exiſted, was then polluted to ſuch a degre: 
by the heads of it and other wicked men, that inſtead of anſwering the divine ends which 
it was deſigned to promote, it was perverted to the ſaddeft purpoſes by vile interpretations 
of its generous and heavenly precepts, and the pitiful education of youth which a part 
ef lazy, ignorant and anchriſtian Monks had introduced in conſequence of ſuch interpre 
tations. hen men ſpeak of vinegar, they do not mean wine in its pure and uncot- 
rupted ſtate : and when Machiavel fpeaks of the effects of the Romith Religion, it 
evident from many other paſſages in his writings, that he does not defign to reflect upon 
true and genuine Chriſtianity, On the contrary, he ſpeaks of that with the highelt r. 
ſpect, and always recommends the practice of it. For inſtance, he ſays, Chap. al. 
Book I. of theſe Diſccurſes, * that if Chriſtian Princes had taken care to preſerve the! 
Religion in the purity it was delivered to them by its Author, it is certain Chriſtendon 
would have been much more happy and united than it is at preſent : but it is the ſur 
ſign of its declenſion, to fee that thoſe who live neareſt the Church of Rome, which | 
the head of our Religion, have the leaſt devotion : for whoever will examine its 0 
principles and compare them with the practice of theſe times, will find it no dic 
matter to perſuade himſelf that either ſome dreadful ſcourge, or perhaps utter deſtructes 
is hanging over our heads.” See the reſt of that Chapter: See alſo Chap. xi. and xk 
of the ſame Book. Many other ſtrokes there are of this kind in different parts of Ae 
chiavel's works: but let theſe ſuffice, to prevent further prolixity. an 
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8 Chap. II. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVVYV. 

chat though they had been defeated in numberleſs battles, their towns 
plundered, and their territories laid waſte ; yet they made head againſt 
the Romans till the time of Papirius Curſor, the Conſul, and Son to 
the firſt Papirius ; a period of forty- ſix years. But now that Country, 
& which was formerly ſo populous and full of towns, and where the in- 
habitants were ſo brave and well diſciplined, that nothing but the Ro- 
man valour could have ſubdued them, is in a manner deſolate and un- 
inhabited. But this may be eaſily accounted for, when we conſider 


chat it was then free, and at preſent is in a ſtate of ſervitude : for all 


States that have the full enjoyment of Liberty make a ſurprizing pro- 
X preſs, and are enabled to do very great things, as I ſaid before: be- 
cauſe the inhabitants muſt naturally increaſe very faſt, where matrimony 
becomes deſirable, by the conſideration that they ſhall not only be able to 
ſuppott themſelves and their families, but that their children will inhe- 
tit what they get without any fear of having it taken from them by 
force; and further, that thoſe children, inſtead of being born ſlaves, 
may become great men and governors of the State, if they behave 
© themſeves virtuouſly. Wealth of all kinds, whether ſuch as reſults from 
Agriculture or Manufactures, likewiſe multiplies very faſt there: for 
every one cheerfully endeavours to enrich himſelf by ſome means or 
© other, when he is aſſured he ſhall be ſuffered to enjoy the fruit of his 


| labours in peace: ſo that men vie with each other in providing for the 


> public, as well as their own particular intereſt, to the great advancement 
and emolument of both. 


Very difterent 4s the condition of thoſe that do not live under a free 


| Government; and the leſs liberty they have, the fewer of thoſe ad- 
vantages will they experience which we have been ſpeaking of. But of 


all yokes, that of living in ſubjection to a Commonwealth is the hea- 


vieſt and moſt miſerable ; for, in the firſt place, it generally endures 
1 the longeſt, and there is the leſs hope of ever being able to ſhake it off; 


and, in the next, it is the policy of all Republics to weaken and exhauſt 
other States that are dependent upon them, in order to ſtrengthen and 


invigorate their own : which is a maxim not practiſed by Princes, ex- 
cegcpt they be Barbarians, depopulators of Provinces, and ſcourgers of 
mankind, like the eaftern Tyrants, who endeavour to extinguiſh all 


= civil order and Liberty. But a Prince of any benevolence or humanity, 
for the moſt part, loves and cheriſhes the people that are fallen under 


bis dominion, in common with the reſt of his Subjects, and leaves 


them in quiet poſſeſſion of their former cuſtoms and privileges: ſo that 
it they cannot thrive and flouriſh like thoſe that are perfectly free, yet 
> they do not abſolutely fink into ruin, like others that are in downright 
{ Lavery; I mean ſuch ſort of ſlavery as thoſe fall into, who become 
ſubject to a foreigner ; for, concerning the ſervitude which is the con- 
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ſequence of being oppreſſed by one of their own Citizens, I have already 
ſpoken elſewhere [H]. | 
Whoever then maturely conſiders the whole of what I have fai 


above, will not be ſurprized either at the power and ſtrength of the ; 


Samnites whilſt they continued free, or at their weakneſs and ah 

condition after they had loſt their liberty. Livy takes notice of thi; iz, 
the many paſſages of his Hiſtory ; particularly, in his account of the 
war with Hannibal: where he tells us, that the Samnites being grip. 
ouſly harrafſed by a Roman Legion which then lay at Nola, ſent t 


ſupplicate the aſſiſtance of that Commander: and that their Deputic ' 
repreſented to him amongſt other things, That though they had hei! 
the Romans at bay for the ſpace of an hundred years, with their own 


forces only, and commanded by their own Generals, and had ofter 


made head againſt two Conſular armies, under two Conſuls at the fam: Þ 
time; yet they were then reduced to ſo low an ebb of fortune and (pi. Þ 2 


rits, that they could hardly defend themſelves againſt one Legion only Þ © 
that was quartered at Nola.“ | | | 


% 


0A P. IM 
That Rome made itſelf flrong and pewerful by deſtroying the States ron! 


about it, and incorporating ſtrangers with its own Citizens. 


C RESCIT interea Roma, Albe ruinis, In the mean time m 4 
eftabliſhed itſelf upon the ruins of Alba, fays Livy very juſtly. Fo 
thoſe that would aggrandize and extend a State, ſhould endeavour by al 


means to make it exceeding populous in the firſt place; ſince it will b 


impoſſible ever to accompliſh that purpoſe, without a vaſt number a N 
men. Now this may be done two ways; that is, either by ſoft ad 


gentle methods, or by force and violence. In the former caſe, you ar {2 
to encourage Foreigners to ſettlein it, and to make their reſidence fecur {i 
and comfortable; that ſo they may ſtay there with ſatisfaction: in the 
latter, you muſt ruin the neighbouring States, and compel the inhab- WW” 


tants of them to come and live with you: both which rules were ſo wel 
obſerved by the Romans, that in the time of their Sixth King, they 
muſtered eighty thouſand men in their City, that were fit to carr 
arms [i]; imitating in this reſpe& the practice of a {ſkilful planter, 


[5] See Book I. Chap. xvi. xvii. xviii. of theſe Diſcourſes. The Prince, Chap. vi. i | 


&. 0p =. 1 
[i] We muſt reckon the forces of their neighbours, the Campanians, in this number, We 


becauſe they were always accounted Roman citizens: accordingly, our author ſays" 
| ano 
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who, in order to ſtrengthen a tree, and enable it to thrive and bear 


| plenty of good fruit, prunes off its firſt ſhoots, that the Sap, which 


otherwiſe would dilate itſelf in the branches, being confined wholly to 
the trunk, may exert itſelf in time with more vigour, and make the 


: tree more flouriſhing and fruitful. That this policy is not only expe- 
dient, but abſolutely neceſſary to eſtabliſh and enlarge Dominion, plainly 
appears from the neglect of Athens and Sparta in this reſpe& ; which 


two Republics, though very warlike indeed, and happy in their Laws, 


could never arrive at that height of grandeur which Rome attained to; 
# notwithſtanding Rome ſeems to have been in a more tumultuous ſtate, 
and not ſo well governed as they were. For which there can be no 
other reaſons than what have been juſt now aſſigned. For Rome 
© ſtrengthened itſelf to ſuch a degree by purſuing theſe maxims, that it 
was able to ſend out armies conſiſting of two hundred and eighty thou- 
© ſand effective men at one time: whereas, neither of the other could 
ever raiſe above twenty thouſand. This was not the effect of an ad- 

voantageous ſituation (becauſe that of Rome was neither better nor more 
benign, than thoſe of Athens and Sparta) but to the difference of their 
conduct: for Lycurgus, the Founder of the Spartan Commonwealth, 
apprehending that the admiſſion and converſation of the new inhabitants 
would naturally tend to the corruption and diſſolution of his Laws, 
took all poſſible care to prevent his Citizens from having any mannec 

of commerce with ſtrangers: for which purpoſe, he not only would not 

© ſuffer intermarriages with Foreigners, or that they ſhould be admitted to 

the freedom of the City, or have any ſuch ſort of connexions or cor- 
© reſpondence with them as uſually draw men together, and unite them; 
but likewiſe cauſed the current money of that Commonwealth to be 
be made of Leather, that no body might be tempted to come thither 

do traffic or introduce any new kind of manufacture: ſo that it was not 
poſſible that City ſhould ever be very full of inhabitants. 


No, as natural and politic bodies may often be very fitly compared 
© 7 together, and it is impoſſible that a feeble trunk ſhould ſuſtain vaſt and 


ponderous branches: ſo it is equally impoſſible that a weak Common- 


wealth ſhould ever ſubdue another Commonwealth or Kingdom, that 
is much ſtronger or fuller of armed men than itſelf : or if it ſhould by 
any chance happen to ſubdue them, it mutt fare with it in a little while, 
as it does with a tree, the branches of which are too large and heavy 
for its trunk to ſupport, and conſequently muſt be torn from it by the 
leaſt blaſt of wind. This was actually the caſe of Sparta; though it 
had the good fortune to conquer all Greece: for, upon the rebellion of 


| 8 another place, that when the Decemviri had diſguſted their fellow- citizens, they had no- 
5 ns to hope from the Campanians, as they were reckoned the fame with the Roman 
| 5 Peop e. a | 
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the Thebans, all the reſt of the States revolted alſo, and left that Re. 
public like a tree, ſtripped of its branches: a misfortune that never 
could happen to Rome, as its trunk was ſtrong enough to ſuſtain an 

weight. The ſtrict practice therefore of the aforeſaid rules, and ſome 
others that we ſhall mention hereafter, made the Romans fo ſtrong and 
powerful: ſo that Livy's obſervation, Creſcit interea Roma Albe ruin, 
contains a great deal in a few words. 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the three ways which Republics have taken to extend their 


Dominion. 


HOEVER is converſant in ancient Hiſtory muſt have obſerved, 
that Republics have taken three methods to enlarge themſelye, 
One of which was formerly purſued by the Tuſcans, who entered into 
a confederacy with ſeveral Republics upon an equal bottom; that is, 
it was agreed amongſt them, that no one of them ſhould pretend to 
aſſume any degree of 'pre-eminence or authority over the reſt, and that 
they ſhould likewife admit ſuch ſtates as they conquered into the con- 
federacy ; as the Swiſs do at preſent, and the Achaians and Etolians 
did of old in Greece : and fince the Romans had many wars with the 
Tuſcans, I ſhall be the more particular in what I have to ſay, concern- 
ing the conduct of that people, in order to explain the nature and ten- 
dency of this firſt method as clearly as I can. 

Before the foundation of the Roman Empire in Italy, the Tuſcan 
were very powerful both by ſea and land; and though we have now 
no particular Hiſtory left of their tranſactions and exploits, yet there 
are ſome few traces and monuments of their grandeur ſtill remain- 
ing, and we know for certain, that they ſent a Colony to ſettle upon 
the coaſt of the higher ſea, the inhabitants whereof built the town 
of Adria, afterwards ſo famous - that it gave name to that Ses, 
which is called the Adrratic to this day. We likewiſe know, that 
their dominion extended from the Tiber to the foot of the Alps 
(a tract of territory which includes the greater part of Italy), though 
indeed they loſt that Country, which is now called Lombardy ; two 
hundred years before the Romans had acquired any confiderable degret 
of power: for it had been ſeized upon by the Gauls, who being either 


compelled by neceſſity, or allured by the deliciouſneſs of the fruits, but 


particularly of the wines which abounded there, invaded that part d 
Italy, under the conduct of Belloveſus, and having vanquiſhed and ex 


tirpated the natives; eſtabliſhed themſelves in thoſe parts, where 
ul 
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| built many towns, and not only called the Province Ci ſalpine Gaul, 
from their own name, but kept poſſeſſion of it till they were conquered 
by the Romans. The Tuſcans therefore proceeded in the method 
abovementioned, and enlarged their Dominion by acting jointly, and 
upon an equal footing with their Confederates, who were the people 
of twelve States, namely of Cluſium, Veii, Feſulæ, Aretinum, Vola- 
tertræ, and ſeven others, each of them having the ſame ſhare in the 
Government of the whole. They never were able, however, to ex- 
extend their conqueſts beyond the boundaries of Italy, nor ever 
could ſubdue ſeveral parts of that, for reaſons which we ſhall men- 
tion below. _ | | 

* The ſecond way that has been taken by Republics to enlarge their 
Dominion, was likewiſe to enter into a League with others ; but in 
ſuch a manner, that one Republic alone took upon itſelf to be the 
Principal of the Confederacy as well as the capital City, and to carry 


on all enterprizes in its own name: and this is what the Romans did. 


The third method was to make downright Subjects and not Allies of 


ſuch States as were conquered, as the Spartans and Athenians did. But 
ol all theſe three ways, the laſt is certainly the worſt ; as plainly appears 
from the fate of thoſe two Republics, which were ruined by conquer- 
ing more than they were able to maintain poſſeſſion of: for it is ſo very 
difficult a matter to keep conquered States in Subjection by violence, 
eſpecially ſuch as have been uſed to Liberty before, that it is almoſt 


2 impoſſible to ſupport any fort of command over them, without an ex- 
ceeding ſtrong armed force: to raiſe which, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to confederate with others, and to make uſe of all means to fill 
your State with inhabitants; but, as the two Republics juſt now men- 


tioned neglected both theſe expedients, they never could make any 
nuaſting acquifitions. The Roman Commonwealth, on the contrary, 


taking the ſecond method and diligently attending to one as well as the 
other of them, raiſed their Empire to a ſurprizing pitch of glory and 


F 2 grandeur : and as that Republic was the only one that ever did ſo; fo 


it was the only one that ever arrived at that degree of power. For 
2 aflociating equally in many things with ſeveral other States in Italy, it 


ill continued the Capital of them, and reſerved to itſelf the title and 


# honour of commanding in chief: by which means it came to paſs, that 
# thoſe Aſſociates became entirely ſubje& to it before they were well 


Ware, at the expence of their own blood and treaſure. For when 


# they began to carry their arms out of Italy, and reduced Kingdoms 
to Provinces, dependent upon themſelves, the inhabitants of thoſe 
# Provinces having being uſed to live under Kingly Government, did 
dot much trouble themſelves about ſuch a change: and fince they had 
$ Roman Governors, and were conquered by armies under _ co- 
ours, 
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lours, and knew nothing of their Allies, they would acknowledge 9 
other Sovereign but the Republic of Rome: ſo that its Italian Cone. 
derates finding themſelves ſurrounded on a ſudden, as it were by 

ple who were all ſubje& to the Romans, and therefore unable to con. 
tend with ſo powerful a head, at laſt perceived their error, when it wy 


too late to remedy it: ſo great was the authority it had obtained amon 


mit no more: for being then powerful enough, as they conceive, to 


that Confederacies have their certain bounds, which are never exceeded; 


foreign nations, and ſo formidable of itſelf from the vaſt number of tt 
inhabitants and military ſtrength. It is true indeed, thoſe allies ende: 
voured to revenge themſelves by afterwards rebelling againſt the Ro. 
mans: but, being ſubdued, they made their condition till worſe by 
that: for inſtead of being treated any longer as Allies, they were re 
duced to mere Subjects. 2 

This manner of proceeding was peculiar to the Romans, as I haue 
ſaid before: but it ought to be purſued by every other Republic that 
would extend its Empire; fince experience has ſufficiently proved it i 


the beſt. The next to that, is the method formerly taken by the Tul. 


cans, Achaians, and Etolians, and by the Swiſs at preſent : for though 
very great thirfgs cannot be done that way, yet it is attended with two 
conveniencies ; the one, that it generally prevents wars, and the other, 
that if any acquiſition is made, it will be eaſy to maintain it. The 
reaſon that ſuch a Confederacy cannot effect any very great things, is 
that it conſiſts of members which are in a manner disjoined and placed 
at a diſtance from each other, ſo that their conſultations and reſolutions 
muſt be flow and tedious: beſides, they are not fo eager to make con- 
queſts where the prize is to be divided amongſt many, as a ſingle Re- 
public that is to enjoy the whole itſelf. It has likewiſe been obſerved, 


that is, when the Confederates amount to twelve or fourteen, they ad- 


defend themſelves againſt every one elſe, they never think of making 
any further acquiſitions ; becauſe, in the firſt place, they are under no 
neceſlity of ſo doing ; and, in the next, they will reap little or no ad- 
vantage from it, as we have juſt now ſaid: and further, they would be 
reduced to the dilemma, either of admitting the conquered States into 
the Confederacy, which would create confuſion from their number; 
or to reduce them to Subjects, which being attended with great diff- 
culty and ſmall profit, makes them indifferent about the matter, or rather 
averſe to it. When the Aſſociates therefore, are once become ſo nu- 
merous, and have fortified themſelves.in ſuch a manner on every fide, 
as to live in perfect ſecurity from all danger, they chiefly attend to 
two things: the firſt; is to take other people under their protection, fo 
which they are paid certain ſums of money, and divide it among 
themſelves, without any further trouble; and the next, to hire * 

| ; theit 


Nr 
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W.: cir forces to ſuch States as have occaſion for them, as the Swiſs do 
Wt preſent, and the abovementioned people did in former times, accord- 
Wing to Livy 5 who ſays, that at a conference betwixt Philip of Mace- 
Joan and Titus Quintus Flaminius, Philip upbraided an Etolian Com- 
mander, who was likewiſe preſent, with the avarice and double-dealin 
Jof his countrymen, as people that were not aſhamed to confederate 
wich one State, and to ſend aſſiſtance to another that was at war with 


it; ſo that it was no unuſual Sight to ſee their colours diſplayed in both 
armies at the ſame time. wreath, 1; vv adhd 


We ſee then that this manner of confederating has always produced 


che ſame effects, and been attended with ſimilar conſequences. It ap- 


pears like wiſe, that ſuch Republics as reduced their conqueſts to a ſtate 


of ſubjecton, were always debilitated by it themſelves to ſuch a degree, 
that they very (ſeldom could make any further progreſs in extendin 
their Dominion; and that if they afterwards met with any little ſucceſs 


of that kind, it was fo far from being a laſting advantage to them, that 
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it commonly occaſioned their ruin in a very ſhort time. If this man- 


ner of proceeding, therefore, is pernicious to Commonwealths that are 
powerful and warlike, it muſt be ſpeedy and utter deſtruction to 
tboſe that are not ſo; of which, we have lately ſeen many examples 
in Italy. 1 | 

* From all theſe conſiderations, the Roman method ſeems much the beſt, 


and it is wonderful that it was never taken by any people before them, 
not has been imitated ſince: as for the other way of confederating, 
there is now no inſtance of it except amongſt the Swiſs, and in the 
Circle of Swabia, We might add by way of concluſion to this Chap- 
ter, that many other excellent rules and inſtitutions which the Romans 
obſerved in conducting their affairs, both at home and abroad, are not 


only not imitated in theſe days, but in a manner deſpiſed; ſome of 
hem being looked upon as fictions and idle Stories, others as impoſſible, 
and others again, as either not ſuitable to the preſent times and cir- 
tumſtances of the world, or as trifling and of no importance: and to 


his it is owing, that our poor Country of late has been a prey to every 


Invader. But, if it ſeems a matter of too much difficulty to tread in 


ide ſteps of the Romans, ſurely the preſent race of Tuſcans are as ca- 
pable as any other people whatſoever of imitating their forefathers : for 


though their Anceſtors indeed never equalled the Romans in extending 


cir Dominion far abroad, for the reaſons which we have given above, 
det they acquired as much authority in Italy, as could poſſibly be ex- 
Fected from their conduct and manner of proceeding; enjoying them- 


Ives in profound peace and ſecurity for a long courſe of time, and in 


de higheſt reputation for their wiſdom, Religion, and power : which 
power was at firſt ſhaken by the Gauls, and afterwards ſo totally de- 


Vol. II. B b ſtroyed 
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memory of ſuch things is ſo ſoon buried in oblivion, 
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ſtroyed by the Romans, that though it was very great about two thy, 
ſand years ago, there are but few or no traces of it left at preſey, 
which naturally leads me to conſider whence it comes to pals, that j, 


a CHAP, V. 


That Delug es, Peſtilences, the change of Religion and Languages, an 
other accidents," in a manner extinguiſh the memory of many thing, 


T might be objected, I think, to thoſe who fay the world has exify 
1 from Eternity, that if it was fo, we might reaſonably expect þ 
have ſome records of things that happened much above five thouſn 
years ago; if we did not know that the remembrance of them nu; 
inevitably have periſhed from cauſes, part of which are owing to the . 
ture of mankind, and part to the influence of Heaven. The oblivin 
occaſioned by mankind proceeds from the variation of Religion an 
language: for, upon the introduction of a new Religion, the fi 
care of thoſe that endeavour to eftabliſh it, is to abolith the old ons, 
in order to give the greater reputation to their own : and when it hay 
pens that the propagators of the new one ſpeak a different langup 
from thoſe that were of the perſuaſion that prevailed before, they 
much the ſooner extinguiſh the memory of it. This may appear from 
conſidering the courfe'taken by the Chriſtians with regard to Paganiſm: iſ 
for they totally aboliſhed all the inſtitutions, ceremonies, and monu- 
ments of the Pagan Theology. It is true, they could not ſo utterly WF 
extinguiſh the memory of ſeveral actions performed by ſome great an 
illuſtrious men of that Religion, being forced to retain the uſe of the 
Latin Tongue, though much againſt their will; becauſe they were ui. 
der a neceſſity of publiſhing the principles and Doctrine of their om 
in that language. But, if they could have wrote in another, we mij 
be aſſured from the reſt of their proceedings, they would not have | 
the leaſt traces of any Hiſtory relating to them: for whoever read: 
the life and actions of St. Gregory, and other heads of the Chriſtian 
Religion, will ſee what a cruel perſecution they carried on againſt il 
Monuments of Antiquity, burning the works of Poets and Hiltorian 
defacing images and ſtatues, and demoliſhing every thing that mightn 
any wiſe contribute to keep the memory of Paganiſm alive: ſo that 
they had likewiſe introduced a new language at the fame time, all foot 
ſteps of that people and their worſhip would have been entirely * 
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ot Del. It is very probable therefore, that thoſe Pagans had treated 
hs who went before them, in the ſame manner that they them- 
elves were ſerved in their turn by the Chriſtians : and as there have 
een two or three Revolutions of this kind, during the courſe of five or 
x thouſand years, it cannot ſeem ſtrange that the memory of things, 
Hrhich happened before that time, ſhould have now become utterly 
ertinct, or ſo fabulous that no body regards it; as in fact it has fared 


Weligion began to gain authority with the Laws, zea 
Pagan books, by which the learned ſuffered an exceeding great loſs; which I conceive 
did more prejudice to Letters, than all the flames kindled by the Barbarians. Of this, 
Cornelius Tacitus is a very good witneſs ; for though tne Emperor Tacitus, his Kinſ- 
man, had by expreſs order furniſhed all the Libraries in the world with his book, never- 
theleſs, one entire copy could not eſcape the curious ſearch of thoſe who were defirous to 
Jaboliſh it, only on account of five or fix idle paſlages in it, which ſeemed to oppugn 
Four Belief.” | : | 
petrus Alcyonius in Medice Legato pricre beſtows a noble eulogy upon St. Gregory, 
here mentioned by Machiavel, but it ends thus. Utinam incorruptam Græcæ lin- 


ith the Hiſtory of Diodorus Siculus, which though it pretends to give 


[4] Montaigne ſays, Book II. Chap. xix. of his . 6 That when the Chriſtian 


armed many againſt all forts of 


Souz integritatem ſervaſſet in tanta rerum Silva & tam magna librorum vi; certe ſanctiſſi- 


mum illum Pontificem omni laude cumulatum judicarem. . . . . . ex illius maxime ſcrip- 
tis barbariem irrepſiſſe in Theologiam Latinam arbitror. Nam veteres noſtri interpretes, 


mediocris literaturz & nullius fere judicii homines, cum animadverterent Theologum hunc 
frequenter uſurpare voces quaſdam novas, eaſque non ſatis apte fictas, neceſſe ſibi eſſe 


ecrediderunt illos latine reddere, atque hunc in modum ſfordida barbarie eſt lingua latina in- 


fuſcata.” 
| | He ſays further, in the perſon of Cardinal de' Medici, * Audiebam etiam puer ex Deme- 


trio Chalcondyla, Græcarum rerum peritiſſimo, ſacerdotes Gracos tanta floruiſſe auctoritate 


apud Cæſares Byzantios, ut integra illorum gratia complura de veteribus Græcis poemata 
combuſſerint, in primiſque ea ubi amores, turpes luſus, & nequitiæ amantium contine- 


dantur; ita Menandri, Diphili, Appollodori, Philemonis, Alexis fabellas, & Sappus, 


Erinnæ, Anacreontis, Mimnermi, Bionis, Alcmanis, Alcæi carmina intercidiſſe. I'um 
pro his ſubſtituta Naziazeni noſtri poemata, quæ etſi excitant animos noſtrorum hominum 
ad flagrantiorem religionis cultum, non tamen verborum Atticorum proprietatem & Græ- 
ex linguz elegantiam edocent. Turpiter quidem ſacerdotes iſti in veteres Græcos ma- 
Poel tuerunt ; ſed integritatis, probitatis & religionis maximum dedere teſtimonium.”” 
But Alcyonius is not a credible witneſs, with regard to the incident here related; nor is the 


teſtimony of Demetrius Chalcondylas much better. 


; E. Dacres has the following Note upon this paſſage. This is all calumny : for we 
Pd not that any have preſerved the records of learning more than the Chriſtians, how- 
euer much intermixed with Paganiſm. I take it, that thoſe memorials were loſt in the 


vaſt deluges of the Vandals, ths and Hunns, who themſelves being barbarous and ig- 


could find; which our author injuriouſly imputes to the Chriſtians ; being that they, time 


norant, envyed others learning, and therefore deſtroyed all the regiſters of Antiquity they 


aut of minde have cauſed thoſe books to be taught the youth in their ſchooles: and we 


cConvicti 


nd that the moſt eſteemed Fathers of the Church were adorned with that learning, which 
they are taxed to have perſecuted ; which ſerves alſo for the better underſtanding and il- 
luſtrating of Theology, and affords good arguments many times to our Divines, for the 
e of the Gentiles, out of their own writers. Nor do I find there was any other 
© rant in thoſe ſtudies, than that men were adviſed to apply themſelves ſoberly thereun- 


t . . - . - * 
B o as not being ſtudies to dwell in, but tending rather to the ſervice of Theology. 
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an account of forty or fifty thouſand years, is looked upon (and ju 
I think) as nothing more than a heap of trumpery and lies. | 
As for other cauſes immediately owing to the influence of Heay, W 
which occafion this oblivion of things, we may reckon thoſe that ei. 
tinguiſh. mankind, and fweep away moſt of the inhabitants in fon, 
particular part of the world; ſuch as Peſtilence, Famine, and inund. 
tions; the laſt of which ſeems to be the moſt fatal, not only b:ca Ml 
the calamity is uſually more general, but becauſe thoſe that eſcape i 
rage, are for the moſt part mountaineers and ignorant men, who hy. 
ing no knowledge of ancient times themſelves, cannot therefore ER 
ſuppoſed to tranſmit any memorials of them to their deſcendents : 2 
though ſome one ſhould chance to ſurvive, who may poſſibly be verky 
in Antiquity ; yet, it is moſt likely that he will ſuppreſs many thing, 
and garble others in ſuch a manner, as would tend chiefly to male 
himſelf and his own family alone renowned to poſterity ; leaving ju 
as much. upon record, as he thinks will ſerve that purpoſe and no more 
That ſuch accidents have actually happened, there is no room to doubt, i 
ſince it plainly appears, not only from the teſtimony of many Hiſt 


_ ries, but from this very effect of them, and becauſe it is abſolutely in. 


5offible it ſhould be otherwiſe : for, as nature acts in the bodies of in- 

dividuals, and cauſes a purgation, that tends to preſerve them, whe 
there is too much ſuperfluous matter congeſted in any part; fo likewit 
it happens in the great collective body of mankind, when either the 
ſeveral Provinces of the world are ſo full of inhabitants, that they cu 
neither ſupport themſelves where they are, nor find room in any other 
place; or when the wickedneſs of mankind is arrived at the highel 
pitch it can attain to; for then it becomes abſolutely neceſſary that the 
earth ſhould be purged by one of theſe three ways, that ſo mankind 
being reduced in their numbers, and humbled under a ſenſe of ther 
mortality may become more righteous and live with greater convenience. 


_ Theſe things being conſidered then, it is no wonder that Tuſcaty, 


which, as we ſaid before, was ſo powerful in former times, ſo renowned 
for its virtue, manners, and Religion, and had a language and law 
its own, being overwhelmed by the exceſſive power of the Romans 
ſhould now retain no other mark of its ancient grandeur, than tit 
name alone. 


chap. M. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 


Kr. VI. 
Concerning the conduct obſerved by the Romans in their Wars. 
AVING already ſhewn what means the Romans took to 


extend their Dominion, I ſhall now ſay ſomething concerning 
the rules they followed in the proſecution of their wars; and in this as 


well as all the reſt of their actions, we ſhall ſee how wiſely they 
deviated in many reſpects from the common practice of all other people, 
in order to pave their way to univerſal Empire. The end and 


deſign of all thoſe that make war either out of choice, or to ſpeak 
more properly, out of motives of ambition, is to get what they can and 


keep what they have got, in ſuch a manner as neither to endanger nor 
impoveriſh their own dominions ; for which purpoſe, it is neceſſary in 


EZ doth caſes, to purſue all methods that can be taken, not only to fave 


© expences, but to enrich and benefit themſelves. Whoever then would 
7 accompliſh theſe ends muſt imitate the conduct of the Romans, with 


EZ whom it was a general maxim to make their wars ſhort and ſharp, as the 


French fay : for by taking the field early and with powerful armies, 
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they very ſoon brought thoſe wars to a concluſion, in which they were 


engaged with the Latins, Samnites, and Tuſcans: and if we conſider 
all the reſt that happened from the foundation of Rome to the Siege 
of Veii, it will be found that ſome of them were ended in Six days, 
ſome in ten, and others in twenty at moſt. For no ſooner was war 


declared, but they led out their forces to ſeek the Enemy and bring 


them to an engagement: after which, if they gained the victory, as 
they generally did, they forced them to cede that part of their territory 
which lay upon their confines, to prevent the reſt being laid waſte ; 
and this was either appropriated to their own particular uſe, or given to 
a Colony, which was ſettled there for the ſecurity of their own fron- 
tiers, to the great advantage of the Coloniſts, as well as of the Com- 
monwealth, which was thereby enabled to keep a good garriſon in thoſe 
parts without any expence to itſelf. Nor could any method be taken 
more ſafe and. beneficial. than this; for whilſt the other State continued 
quiet, that garriſon was a ſufficient ſecurity from any iudden invaſion ; 
but if it offered to make any attempt upon their Colony, the Romans 


were preſently in the field again with a powerful army, and having 


cruſhed the enemy, made them ſubmit to ſtill heavier terms; thus by 


degrees continually increaſing their power and reputation abroad, and 


their ſtrength at home. 
This 
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This method they ſtrictly obſerved till after they had made they. 
ſelves Maſters of Veii; after which they changed it in ſome meaſure, an 
gave pay to their Soldiers, as they began to be engaged in wars thy 
laſted longer, which was unneceſſary before, becauſe their wars had 
always been of ſhort continuance.—Nevertheleſs, though they pid 
their forces from that time in order to ſupport a war the longer, and, 
carry their arms into more remote parts, where they were obliged 9 
keep the field a great while, yet they never loſt fight of their odd 


maxim, but conſtantly put an end to a war as ſoon as ever the circum. 


ſtances of the time and place would admit of it, and always {ent 
Colonies into the countries which they had conquered : for, beſides the 
utility that naturally reſulted from the obſervation of this rule, they were 
likewiſe prompted to it by ambition; becauſe the two Conſuls continu- 
ing in office but one year, and neither of them commanding the army 
any longer than Six months, they both were defirous to put an end to 4 
war as ſoon as poſſible, in order to obtain the honour of a triumph; 
and as for Colonies, they were too ſenſible of the advantages the 
reaped from ſuch eſtabliſhments ever to forego them. Indeed the 
made ſome alteration in their method of diſtributing the ſpoil taken 
from an Enemy, in which they were not ſo liberal as they had been 
before; ſince in the firſt place it did not ſeem neceſſary after they had 
given their Soldiers certain pay, and in the next, the ſpoil increaſing 
conſiderably afterwards, they thought proper to conſign a good part of 
it to the uſe of the Commonwealth ; that ſo they might not be obliged 
to lay any freſh taxes upon their own Subjects for the proſecution of any 
future enterprize: by which means they ſoon enriched the Public to 
prodigious degree. | 


By a ſtrict adherence then to theſe two methods, viz. of diſtributing 


their Spoils, and of ſending out Colonies, the Romans grew rich by 


their wars, whereas other Princes and Republics, leſs wiſe, are impo- 
veriſhed by them; nay the matter was carried ſo far at laſt, that no 
Conſul was allowed a triumph except he came home loaded with gold, 
ſilver, and other ſpoils for the uſe of the public Treaſury : and thus by 
likewiſe bringing their wars to a ſpeedy concluſion, either by forcing the 
enemy to an engagement as ſoon as poſſible, or by harraſſing their 
country with continual incurſions and devaſtations till they were obliged 
to ſue for peace upon any terms, this people became richer and more 
powerful every day. 


Chap. VIII. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 
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bat proporti on of land the Romans gave to every inhabitant of their 


Colonies. 


I is not an eaſy matter to know with any certainty how much land the 
Romans gave each Coloniſt ; but it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 


© it was more or leſs according to the barrenneſs or fertility of the place. 
we may conclude however, that they were always very ſparing in this 


point, that ſo their Colonies might ſupport a great number of men and 


| conſequently be well ſecured ; and in the next place, as they themſelves 
lived very frugally and modeſtly at home, we can hardly imagine they 


would ſuffer their Subjects to wanton in riot and luxury abroad. Liv 
informs us that after they had taken Veii, they ſent a Colony thither, 


and gave each inhabitant a little more than three acres and a half of 
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land [/]. They might conſider likewiſe that their wants would be 
better ſupplied by the improvement and cultivation of their land, than 
by the quantity of it. But we may ſuppoſe they had alſo Common 
fields to feed their Cattle, and woods to ſupply them with firing and 
other neceflaries ; without which no. Colony could ſupport itſelf. 


Kr. en 


What are the reaſons that induce a people to abandon their own Country 
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and force themſelves into that of others, 


OW we have ſpoken of the manner in which the Romans con- 
ducted their wars, and made ſome mention of the invaſion of 


| : Tuſcany by the Gauls, it may not perhaps appear foreign to our purpoſe, 
if we obſerve that there are two forts of war: one occaſioned by the 


ambition of Princes or Republics that invade others to enlarge their own 


Empire, as Alexander the Great and the Romans did; and theſe wars 
de very ruinous indeed, though they do not utterly extirpate the natives 
ef conquered Provinces ; fince the Conqueror is generally content with 
& reducing them to obedience only, often leaving them in poſſeſſion of 
their own laws and almoſt always of their eſtates and properties. The 
ther fort of war is when a whole people, man, woman, and child, are 
& compelled to quit their own country either by famine or Sword, and 


[/] Terna jugera & ſeptunces diviſerant. 
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go in ſearch of new habitations in another; not with a deſign mer 
to reduce it into Subjection to them, like the others juſt now mentions; 
but firmly to eſtabliſh themſelves there, either by the entire deſtrudiy 
or extermination of the former inhabitants. Now this is alwen 
attended with much blood-ſhed, cruelty, and devaſtation, as may apy, 
from what Salluſt tells us in the end of his Hiſtory of the Jugurthin, 
war, when it was reported that the Gauls were upon their march 
invade Italy. Cum ceteris gentibus a populo Romano de imperio tantyy 
fuiſſe dimicatum, cum Gallis de Singulorum hominum Salute, Thy 
Romans contended with other nations for glory and dominion only ; by 
with the Gauls they fought to preſerve their own lives and their Country 
For when a Prince or Republic ſubdues another country, they think | 
ſufficient to rid themſelves of thoſe alone who bore rule over it before, 
but in irruptions of a whole pegple at once, the invaders find it neceſiar WE 
to extirpate the whole nation which they conquer, in order to ſuppon 
\ themſelves upon the product of their lands. q 
Three wars of this dreadful kind the Romans ſuſtained ; the ff, 
when Rome was taken by the Gauls who had driven the Tuſcans out 
of Lombardy and ſettled there themſelves: and this invaſion Livy ac 
counts for two ways; in the firſt place, from the deliciouſneſs of the 
Italian fruits and wines which tempted the Gauls, who had none (uch 
at home, to come thither for them, as has been ſaid before: and in 
the next, their own country being grown ſo full of inhabitants thatit 
could no longer ſupport them all, the leading men of that nation per. 
ceived it abſolutely neceſſaty that ſome part of them ſhould leave it and 
endeavour to eſtabliſh themſelves elſewhere : which being accordingly 
reſolved upon, the people upon whom the lot fell to quit their natie 
country chuſing Belloveſus and Sigoveſus, two of their Princes, to con- 
duct them, the former penetrated into Italy, and making himſelf ms 
ſter of Lombardy, ſoon after fell upon the Romans: the latter forced 
his way into Spain. The ſecond war of this fort that the Romans had 
upon their hands, happened to be with the ſame nation at the end d 
the firſt Punic war; and in this they killed above two hundred thou- 
ſand of them in a battle betwixt Piſa and Piombino : and the laſt wa 
when the Cimbri and Germans poured themſelves into Italy; who afte 
they had often routed the Roman armies, were totally conquered and 
driven back again by Marius ſm]. Now if the Romans not only {up 
ported themſelves, but came off with great glory and reputation at lak 
in all theſe three terrible wars, it is an indiſputable proof of their ext 
ordinary valour and conſtancy in thoſe times: for afterwards, whe! 


In] It is ſaid that a town has been lately diſcovered in the faſtneſſes of the Alps 
which has been inhabited by the deſcendents of this people ever ſince that time, W 
have ſtill preſerved their ancient language and manners. the 
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began to degenerate, and had in ſome meaſure loſt their ancient 
virtue and courage, their dominions were over-run by the. very ſame 
people, that is, by the Goths, Vandals, and others, who wreſted the 
Empire of the Weſt entirely out of their hands, 
Theſe Emigrations are the effect of Neceſſity (as I ſaid before) and 
# this Neceſſity is occaſioned by famine, or war, and diſtreſs at home, 
& which obliges the people to ſeek new habitations ; and when the num- 
ber of thoſe that are thus forced abroad is great, their irruptions into 
other parts are exceeding fierce and bloody: for they always kill the 
EZ natives, ſeize upon their lands, turn every thing upſide down, and give 
the Country a new name; as Moſes did, and the nations that over-ran | 
the Roman Empire. Thus the names by which the ſeveral Provinces | 
of Italy and other nations are now called, were given them by their ſe- 
EZ veral Conquerors: for Lombardy was formerly called Gallia Ciſalpina, 
and France Gallia Tranſalpina; which laſt now takes its name from the 
Franks who diſpoſſeſſed the Romans of it. So likewiſe Sclavonia was 
© anciently called Illyria, Hungary Pannonia, England Britain; thus Mo- 
ſes changed the name of that part of Syria, which he took poſſeſſion of, 
into Judea; and in this manner many other countries, which it would 
© be tedious tõ enumerate, have had new names given them very diffe- 
rent from their old ones. And fince I have faid above that people are 
# ſometimes driven out of their own country by war, and forced to ſeek 
new habitations, I ſhall give one example of it in the caſe of the Mau- 
© rufians, formerly a people of Syria, who, upon the approach of the 
EZ Ifraclites under the conduct of Joſhua, not being able to oppoſe him, 
© thought it better to fave their lives by leaving their country, than to loſe 
both by waiting for his arrival: for which purpoſe, they marched away 
with their wives and children into Africa, where they ſettled themſelves 
after they had driven the inhabitants out of that part of the country, 
though they could not defend their own. Procopius, in his Hiſtory of 
the war which Belifarius conducted againſt the Vandals who had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Africa, ſays that he himſelf had read Inſcriptions upon certain 
= plllars in thoſe parts, that were formerly occupied by the Mauruſians, to 
this effect, Theſe pillars were erected by us when we fled from the face of 
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Jaſbua the Robber, the Son of Nun In]: from whence the reaſon of their 
| abandoning Syria plainly appears. Such multitudes therefore becoming 
deſperate, and urged forwards by extreme neceſſity are very formidable; 


and ſo great indeed is their fury, that it is not to be ſuſtained except by 
| 2 moſt warlike and courageous nations. 


* 


[a] Hyzis toto QUYovTE; amo Towne Inos Tg Anvrg {448 Navy, Nos fugimus a facie Teſu latro- 


; # trons filii Navæ. Procop. de bello Vandalico, Lib. II. p. 258, Chap. X. de Maurorum 
ue. Paris Edit. 1602. 
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But when thoſe that are obliged to leave their country are few in 
| number they are not ſo much to be dreaded, as the people of whom we 
| have been ſpeaking ; becauſe when they find they cannot ſucceed by 
downright force and violence, they are under a neceſſity of having re. 
courſe to-artifice and gentle means, in order to gain a ſettlement ſome. 
where or other, and afterwards to ſupport themſelves by alliances and 
confederacies, like Aneas, Dido, the Maſſilians, and many others, why 
found means to maintain their ground in thoſe parts where they had 
got footing with the conſent and good will of the neighbouring States, 
The moſt numerous emigrations have been chiefly out of Scythia [oh a 
cold and barren climate, where the inhabitants were generally ſo nume. 
rous, and the Country ſo ſterile, that it was not able to ſuſtain them: 6 
that multitudes of them having many reaſons to leave it, and none that 
could induce them to ſtay there, were in a manner compelled to {eck 
more plentiful and comfortable habitations : and if there have been none 
of theſe inundations from thoſe parts during the courſe of theſe laſt fire 
hundred years and upwards, I think it may be accounted for fevers 
ways [y]. In the firſt place, from the prodigious ſwarms of people, that 
iſſued out from thencein the declenſion of the Roman Empire, which mul 
have drained and exhauſted them to the laſt degree; as there were aboye 
thirty emigrations at that time. In the next, Germany and Hungary, 
which likewiſe ſent. out legions of theſe adventurers, are now cultivate 
and improved in ſuch a manner, that all the inhabitants live in plenty 
and ſatisfaction, and conſequently are under no temptation or neceſſity 
of removing into any other country: and in the laft place, theſe two 
nations and the Poles, ho alſo border upon the Scythians, being very 
warlike and inured to arms, make ſo ſtrong a bulwark againſt them, that 
there is no likelihood of their ever being able either to conquer, or even 
to force a paſſage through them: and indeed they have actually repelled 
many formidable invaſions from theſe Barbarians : it is not without re 
ſon therefore, if they ſometimes boaſt that it is owing to their valout, 
that Italy has been ſo long ſecured from ſuch icruptions, and that the 
Church of Rome is obliged to them for its very exiſtence [9] 5 


4 


[p] Since Machiavel's time, the Tartars have made terrible irruptions into China, and 
entirely ſubdued that Empire. . 

I] For a further account of theſe emigrations, ſee Hiſt. Flor. Book I. at the beginning 
Davila's Hiſtory of the Civil wars of France, at the beginning. Examen du Frinc 
Chap. XXI, Sir William Temple, in the firſt Chapter of his obſervations upon ti 
united provinces of the Netherlands, aſſigns another reaſon why they have long ces i 
have ſometimes thought (ſays he) how it ſhould have come to paſs that the infill 
ſwarm of that vaſt northern hive, which ſo often ſhook the world like a great temp 
and overflow'd it like a torrent; changing names, and cuſtoms, and government, all 


language, and the very face of nature, wherever they ſeated themſelves ; win oh 


| [9] Now called Tartary. 
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CHA P. IX. 
What often gives riſe to a war betwixt different Powers, 


HE war betwixt the Romans and Samnites, after they had long 
| been friends and confederates, was owing to a circumſtance which 
often proves the cauſe of war betwixt other States : and this circum- 
ſtance is occaſioned either by accident or deſign. The abovementioned 


bl quarrel was the effect of accident; for when the Samnites firſt made 


war upon the Sidicines, and afterwards upon the Campanians, they had 
no deſign to break with the Romans. But the Campanians being di- 
ſtreſſed, and having no other reſource, threw themſelves into the arms 
of the Romans, and ſubmitted to their government, contrary to the 


expectation both of the Romans and Samnites : after which, the Ro- 
mans were forced to defend them as their own Subjects, and to engage 
in a war which they could not decline with honour. For though they 
did not think themſelves obliged to ſupport them before, when they 
> were only in common amity with them, againſt the Samnites, who were 


record of Story, under the name of Gauls, pierced into Greece and Italy, ſacking Rome, 


and beſieging the Capitol in Camillus's time; under that of the Cimbers, marched through 


France to the very confines of Italy, defended by Marius ; under that of Hunns or Lom- 


* bards, Viſigoths, Goths, and Vandals, conquered the whole force of the Roman Empire, 


ſacked Rome thrice in a ſmall compaſs of years, ſeated three Kingdoms in Spain and 
Africa, as well as Lombardy ; and under that of Danes and Normans poſſeſſed themſelves 


of England, a great part of France, and even of Naples and Sicily: how (I ſay) theſe 


nations which ſeemed to ſpawn in every age, and at ſome intervals of time diſcharged 
their own native countries of ſo vaſt numbers, and with ſuch terror to the world, ſhould 
about ſeven or eight hundred years ago leave off the uſe of theſe furious expeditions, as 


| If on a ſudden they ſhould have grown barren, or tame, or better contented with their 


own ill climates. But I ſuppoſe we owe this benefit wholly to the growth and progreſs of 
Chriſtianity in the North ; by which, early and undiſtinguiſhed copulation, or multitude 

wives, were reſtrained or abrogated. By the ſame means learning and civility got 
footing amongſt them in ſome degree, and encloſed certain circuits of thoſe vaſt regions, 
by the diſtinctions and bounds of Kingdoms, Principalities, or Commonalties. Men be- 


gan to leave their wilder lives, ſpent without other cares or pleaſures than of food or of 
5 luſt, and betook themſelves to the eaſe and entertainment of Societies: with order and 


abour, riches began and trade followed; and theſe made way for luxury, and that for 
many diſeaſes or ill habits of body unknown to former and ſimpler ages, which began to 
ſhorten and weaken both life and procreation. Beſides, the diviſions and circles of do- 
minton occaſioned wars betwixt the ſeveral nations though of the ſame faith; and thoſe 
of the Poles, Hungarians, and Muſcovites, with the Turks and Tartars made greater 

ughters : and by theſe accidents, I ſuppoſe, the numbers of thoſe fertile broods have 


en leſſened, and their limits in a meaſure confined ; and we have had thereby for ſo 
ong together in theſe parts of the world the honour and liberty of drawing our own blood 


* the quarrels of humour or avarice, ambition or pride, without the aſſiſtance or need 
or any barbarian nations to deſtroy us.” 
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their allies, yet they thought it would be ſhameful not to protect them 
after they were become their Subjects; rightly judging that if they di 
not, it would diſcourage others who poſſibly might afterwards be in. 
clinable to do the ſame and acknowledge their dominion ; which would 
be acting contrary to the great end they always had in view of extend. 
ing their glory and Empire. An accident of the ſame nature occaſioned 
the firſt Punic war: that is, the protection which the Romans gave to 
the people of Meſſina in Sicily: but the ſecond was owing to another 
cauſe, For Hannibal the Carthaginian General fell upon the Sagun. 
tines in Spain, a people in alliance with the Romans; not fo much on 
of any particular enmity he had to that State, as to force the Roman 
to engage in its defence; that ſo he might have a fair pretence to quar. 
rel with them and invade Italy. This method of exciting a war is ver 
common with ſuch Princes and States as are deſirous to keep up fome 
appearance, at leaſt, of honour and good faith: for when they want to 
make war upon” another Prince with whom they have been long in 
friendſhip and alliance, they generally find ſome excuſe to fall upon one 
State or other that is dependent upon him, and not directly upon him 
himſelf; well knowing that by ſo doing, he will either be provoked v 
"reſent it, and then a war enſues according to their wiſh; or if he is not, 
he muſt ſhew either great weakneſs or baſeneſs in not defending thoſ 
that are under his protection: in either of which caſes he muſt loſe his 
reputation, and greatly hurt himſelf. 

We may obſerve therefore from what has been ſaid above, concern- 
ing the Campanians and Carthaginians, how wars are excited in fuch 
caſes ſometimes by accident, ſometimes by deſign : and further, what 
remedy a State may have recourſe to that is not able to defend itſelf, and 
yet reſolved not to ſubmit to the enemy that invades it ; which is to 
throw itſelf voluntarily into the arms of another that is powerful enough 
to afford it protection, as the Romans did to the Campanians, and Ro- 
bert King of Naples to the Florentines; for though that Prince would 
not undertake to defend them againſt the incurſions of Caſtruccio Caſtr- 
cani, whilſt they were only upon the footing of common friendſhy 
with him, yet he took them under his protection when they ſubmitted 
to him as their Sovereign[7]. 


i] This ſeems likely enough to be the caſe of the Dutch ſome time or other. , 
. William Temple ſomewhere ſays, that when they were reduced almoſt to the brink d 
ruin by the French in the laſt century, they actually began to talk of putting themſelr6 
as a circle, under the protection of 2. Empire, 
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CHAP. X. 
That Money is not the Sinews of War, as it is commonly thought to be. 
| INC E it is a much eaſier matter to begin a war than to end one, 


a Prince who has any defign of that kind in hand, ought not only 
maturely to confider his own ſtrength, and to regulate his conduct ac- 


cording to it; but alſo to take great care that he does not impoſe upon 


himſelf in making that eſtimate, as he certainly will do if he altogether 
depends either upon his cofters (be they ever ſo full) or the Situation of 
his dominions, or the affection of his Subjects; all which will fignify 
nothing, if he has not a good and faithful army of his own. Theſe 
things indeed may increaſe his ſtrength, but none of them alone can 
make him ſtrong: for without a powerful body of troops, what can 
money do, of what account is an advantageous ſituation, or the affec- 
tion of Subjects, who will quickly deſert him when they find he is not 
able to protect them? Every mountain, every Lake or Sea, is paſſable, 
and every Fortreſs (how impregnable ſoever it may be thought). is ac- 


ceſſible where there are not proper forces to defend it: and as for plenty 


of money and treaſure, inſtead of ſecuring a State, it often expoſes it 
to great danger, and ſometimes proves the cauſe of its ruin, by tempting 
others to invade it: ſo that nothing can be more falſe and abſurd than 


the common ſaying, that money is the finews of war. Quintus Curtius 


has advanced this opinion, however, in the account which he gives of 
the war betwixt Antipater the Macedonian, and the King of Sparta; 
where he tells us that the latter was in ſo great want of money that he 
was forced to come to an engagement with the enemy upon ſuch unequal 
terms that he was utterly routed : whereas if he could have avoided 
fighting but a few days, he would have received news of Alexander's 
death, and might have gained a victory without ſtriking a ſtroke : but 
a he had no money, and was afraid his troops would deſert for want 


of pay, he was under a neceſſity of trying the fortune of a battle: from 


whence the abovementioned Author infers, that money is the finews of 
war. This Maxim, though founded neither upon truth nor reaſon, is 
nevertheleſs in ſuch general vogue at preſent, that ſeveral Princes (not 
very wiſe ones indeed) regulate their proceedings according to it ; not 
conſidering that if money alone could ſupport and defend them againſt 
all enemies and dangers, Darius would not formerly have been con- 
quered by Alexander, nor the Greeks by the Romans, nor Duke 


Charles [/] by the Swiſs a little while ago; nor would the Pope and 


/] Of Milan, 
the 
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the Florentines have met with any difficulty in reducing Franciſco M. 
ria, Nephew to Julius II. in the war of Urbino, which happened by 
the other day. Yet all the abovementioned Princes and States wer 
fairly beaten by otbers who thought good troops and not money wen 
the Sinews of war. Cræſus King of Lydia having entertained Solon 
the Athenian Lawgiver, with many other ſplendid and magnificey 
ſights, at laſt took him to ſee his Treaſury, which was full of filyg 
and gold; and aſking him © if he did not think him exceeding power, 
ful,“ Solon anſwered, he did not look upon him to be at all the more 
powerful upon that account, becauſe war was made with iron, and ng 
with filver and gold; and if he ſhould be invaded by any one that hat 
more of the former, he would ſoon be ſtripped of the latter.” Even 
body likewiſe knows that when a vaſt inundation of the Gauls poured 
themſelves into Greece and other parts of Aſia, after the death of Alex. 
ander the Great, and ſent Ambaſſadors to conclude a treaty of agreement 
with the King of Macedon, that Prince was fo imprudent to ſhew them 
the immenſe treaſures he was poſſeſſed of, in order to diſplay his great 
power, and to diſcourage them from attacking him: upon which, the 
Gauls were ſo impatient to enrich themſelves with thoſe ſpoils, that they 
declined any treaty with him, and immediately fell upon his dominion; 
with ſuch fury, that what he had principally confided in for his ſecu- 
rity and defence, proved the chief cauſe of his ruin. We might a 
mention the more recent example of the Venetians, who having accu- 
mulated a vaſt quantity of money, found 1o little benefit from it when 
they had moſt occaſion for aſſiſtance, that being attacked not long 290 
by the Emperor and Lewis XII. of France, they preſently loſt all their 
dominions upon the Terra firma. | 35 

I ay then, that good Soldiers, and not money (according to the yul- 
gar opinion) are the Sinews of war: for money alone is not ſufficient to 
provide a good army ; but a good army will always provide itſelf with 
money. If the Romans had been ſimple enough to depend upon money 
only in their wars, the treaſure of the whole world would not hare 
ſufficed to carry them through their vaſt enterprizes abroad, and the 
difficulties they met with at home: but as they availed themſelves chief 
of iron, they were ſo far from wanting gold, that people who ſtood in 
awe of their arms, brought it in abundance to their own doors: and it 
the abovementioned King of Sparta was neceſſitated by ſcarcity of mo- 
ney to riſque a Battle, it was no more than what has happened to ſere. 
ral other Commanders from different occaſions. For it has often chanced 
that an army has been ſo ſtraitened for proviſions, that it muſt eithe! 
periſh by hunger or come to an engagement : in which caſe the latte 
reſolution has conſtantly been taken, as the moſt honourable, and i 
which a general may poſſibly be in ſome meaſure befriended by " 
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Again, it frequently happens that when a Commander has intelligence 
| that the enemy is going to be reinforced, he muſt either engage them 
immediately, or wait till their ſuccours arrive, and then be obliged to 
foht them at a very great diſadvantage. Or laſtly, it might fare with 
him as it did with Aſdrubal, when he was ſurprized by Claudius Nero 
n che Country of the Piceni: in which circumſtances, he muſt either 
W :-treat and be ruined without any poſſibility of retrieve, or hazard a 
Battle as Aſdrubal did at all events, though with little probability of 
4 ſucceſs. Dai 10 | 
There are ſeveral occaſions we ſee then which may force a General to 


fight contrary to his defire and intention; and if want of money ſometimes | 


© happens to be one, it is not reaſonable upon that account merely, to ſay 
chat money alone is the ſinews of war, when ſo many other circum- 
ſtances and wants may reduce him to the ſame neceſſity. I muſt there- 
fore r what I ſaid above, that money is not the finews of war, but 
good forces: it is a neceſſary addition to be ſure, but that is a neceſſity 
# which ſuch forces will eaſily find means to ſurmount ; for it is as im- 
| le that good Soldiers ſhould want money, as that money only 
E ſhould either make or procure good Soldiers. The truth of this is evi- 
dent from a thouſand paſſages in Hiſtory, notwithſtanding ſome one 
may object perhaps, that Pericles encouraged the Athenians to engage 
in a war againſt the united forces of all Peloponeſus, by telling ; 5 
they were ſo rich and powerful, they could not fail of ſucceſs. The 
= Athenians accordingly liſtened to his advice: but though their arms proſ- 
pered for a while, they came off with the worſt at laſt, and found to 
= their coſt that all their money and power was not a match for the valour 
= and diſcipline of the Spartan Veterans. A remarkable paſſage in Livy 
might ſerve as a further proof of my poſition, if any was yet 
wanting: for propoſing it as a queſtion whether Alexander the Great 
= would have been able to conquer the Romans if he had turned his arms 
= upon Italy, he ſays, there are three things abſolutely neceflary to carry 
on a war with vigour, good Soldiers, good Commanders, and good for- 
& tune; and then having conſidered which fide was the more powerful in 
& thoſe three points, he concludes his compariſon without ſaying ſo much 
u one word concerning money. It is probable that the Campanians of 
whom we ſpoke. in the laſt chapter, computed their ſtrength by their 
inches, and not by the goodneſs of their troops, when at the ſolicitation 
ef the Sidicines, they took up arms in their favour againſt the Samnites: 
pr after they had ſo done they were twice routed, and at laſt, forced to 
| ſubmit and become tributary to the Romans, in order to ſave themſelves 
| from utter ruin and ſlavery. 
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CHAP. II. 


That it is imprudent to enter into an Alliance with a Prince, whoſe Re. 
putation is greater than his Strength. 


IVY has well expreſſed the error of the Sidicines in truſting to the 
aſſiſtance of the Campanians, and that of the Campaniang in 
thinking themſelves able to defend them, Campani magis nomen in ani. 
lium Sidicinorum, ſays he, quam vires ad prefidium attulerunt, Thy 
Campanians brought more reputation than ſtrength to the relief of th 
Sidicines. From whence we may obſerve that Alliances contracted with 
Princes who are either at too great a diſtance, or too weak, or embar. 
raſſed in their own affairs, are more honourable than ſafe to thoſe that 
confide in them. Of this we have an example in the caſe of the Flv 
rentines, when they were invaded in the year 1479 by the Pope and 
the King of Naples : for though they were at that time in alliance with 
the King of France, it was rather a credit than any material ſervice to 
them: and the very ſame that happened to the Florentines and Camps 
nians, would happen to any other Italian State that ſhould truſt to the 
Emperor for ſuccour upon occaſion. The Campanians therefore were 
guilty of a great error, in thinking their ſtrength more conſiderable than 
it really was: but ſuch is the folly of mankind, that they often under- 
take to protect others, when they are not able to defend themſelves: a 
the Tarentines likewiſe did, who, when the Roman army had taken 
the field againſt the Samnites, ſent Ambaſſadors to acquaint the Roman 
General it was their pleaſure there ſhould be a peace betwixt the two 
States, and that they would turn their arms againſt which fide ſoever 
ſhould refuſe their mediation. But that General laughing at the imper- 
tinence of the Embaſly, commanded a charge to be ſounded immedi- 
ately in the preſence of the Ambaſſadors, and led on his troops to en- 
gage the enemy; ſhewing them by deeds and not by words, what fort 
of anſwer he thought they deſerved. Having now pointed out ſome 
errors which States fall into in defending others, I ſhall fay ſomething 
in the next chapter, concerning the meaſures they ought to purſue tor 
their own defence, 
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CHAP. XII. 


E Whether, upon the expectation of a war, it is better to invade the Enemy, 
| or to ſuſtain an Invaſion, 


Have heard it debated ſometimes amongſt able and experienced 
Commanders, whether (when one Prince has declared war againſt 
WE :nother, and they are both nearly equal in ſtrength) it is better for him 
chat has received ſuch a declaration, to wait till he is attacked, or to be 
BE beforchand with the enemy and carry the war into his country. And 
indeed there is much to be faid in ſupport of both opinions. Thoſe 
that are for carrying the war into the Enemy's country, quote the ad- 
vice which Cræſus gave Cyrus, when he arrived upon the confines of the 
Meſſagetæ with a deſign to make war upon them, and Thomyris their 
Queen ſent to let him know, that if he pleaſed he might enter her 
# dominions, and ſhe would be ready with her forces to receive him there: 
or if he did not like that, ſhe would advance to attack him where he 
© then was.” Upon which, a Council being called, Cræſus in oppoſition 

| 1 to all the reſt of the Counſellors, adviſed him to march directly againſt 
her; for if he ſhould defeat her at a diſtance from home, he muſt not 
even, in that caſe, hope to make himſelf Maſter of her kingdom, be- 


© cauſe ſhe would have time to recruit her broken forces and make freſh 


Db 


fg 


LES 


muſt certainly fall into his hands; ſince he might purſue his victory in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent her from ever repairing the loſs. The 
> Advocates on this fide likewiſe alledge the counſel that Hannibal gave 
Antiochus, when that Prince had reſolved to engage in a war with the 
Romans, aſſuring him, that if they ever could be beaten it muſt be in 
Italy; becauſe there an Invader might avail himſelf of their own arms, 
their own money, and their own allies ; but if he entered the liſts with 
them any where elſe, and ſuffered them to continue unmoleſted in 
Þ: Italy, he would leave them a ſource of ſupplies that would never fail 
them upon any occaſion. whatſoever ; and concluded with telling him, 

that he might ſooner diſpoſſeſs them of Rome itſelf, than of any other 
| City, and of Italy more eaſily than any other Province in their Em- 
> pie [7]. The conduct of Agathocles the Sicilian, is alſo inſtanced upon 
this occaſion, who being at war with the Carthaginians, and not able 


A wy See this queſtion fully diſcuſſed in Paolo Paruta's Political Diſcourſes, Book 1. 
c. v. . 


bead againſt him there: but if he beat her in her own territories, they 
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France deſigned to invade: his dominions, made all neceflary diſpoſitions 


(as Hannibal ſaid) the ſtreams muſt of courſe ſoon fail in ſuch a mas 


and laſtly, that the Invaders being in an enemy's country, and under 


POLITICAL DISCOURSES UPON Book U 
to cope with them at home, tranſported an army into Africa, Where hy 
fucceeded ſo well, that he forced them to ſue for peace: and 1; 
that of Scipio, who to fave Italy, attacked the ſame people in the 
own country. | : 

Thoſe that take the other ſide of the queſtion, maintain, on ie 
contrary, that it is the beſt way to draw the enemy to a diſtance from 
his own dominions : in ſupport of which, they adduce the example qq 
the Athenians, who were always victorious when the ſeat of war lay i 
their own country, but ſoon loſt their liberties after they removed it ing 
Sicily. They likewiſe avail themſelves of the ſtory of Antæus the 
Egyptian, who being invaded by Hercules, King of Libya, was inyig. 
cible whilſt he oppoſed him at home; but being drawn abroad by tj, 
artifice of bis enemy, he loſt both his Kingdom and his life together 
From hence aroſe the Fable of Antæus, who being born of the Earth 
received freſh vigour from his mother every time he was thrown down 
in the conflict he had with Hercules; but the latter being aware of thy 
at laſt, lifted him up from the ground, and ſqueezed him to death 
betwixt his arms. As to modern inſtances, ſay they, every one know 
that Ferdinand, King of Naples, who was eſteemed a very wiſe Prince 
being informed about two years before he died, that Charles VIII, o 


to receive him there: but falling fick, he adviſed his Son Alphonk 
upon his death-bed, to wait the arrival of the French in his om 
Kingdom, and not be tempted to let his forces go out of it up⸗ 
on any account whatſoever. The Son, however, paying no regal 
to this advice, ſent an army into Romagna, which being ruin- 
ed there without ſtriking a ſtroke, his Kingdom fell a Sacrifice ty 
the French. | 

But there are other arguments beſides theſe, which might be urgel 
on each fide. For, it may be faid in favour of the Invader, that he 
ſhews more reſolution than he that ſtays till he is attacked at home; 
which certainly muſt inſpire his forces with great confidence : that he 
deprives the enemy of many ſuccours and advantages, which he might 
otherwiſe make uſe of to his prejudice ; for when his country is laid 
waſte, and his Subjects ſo plundered and harraſſed, that he cannot tel 
how to exact any freſh ſupplies from them in ſuch diſtreſs, all reſources 
are cut off, the Magazines exhauſted, and the fountain being dried up 


ner, that he will not be able to ſupport the war for want of Proviſions: 
neceſſity of fighting for their daily ſuſtenance, that neceſſity, (if ther 


were no other motives) will make them not only reſolute and courageo 
| but 
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bat deſperate,” as we have faid elſewhere. On the other hand it may 
be aid that he who is invaded has theſe advantages : in the firſt place, 
be has it in his power to diſtreſs the enemy greatly in point of proviſions, 
ad many other things without which an army cannot ſubſiſt: in the 
bert, he may often fruſtrate his deſigns by being ſo much better ac- 
adainted with the nature of the country: that he may likewiſe bring 
more forces into the field, as he will be able to collect all that he has into 
T one body there if he pleaſes, though he could not tranſport them all into 
another country: and that if he ſhould chance to loſe a battle, he may 
T ſoon repair the loſs and face his enemy again, as many of his troops 
will find means to eſcape to places of ſafety not far off, and other re- 
T cruits may preſently be drawn together from the neighbouring towns: 
ſo that in this caſe you venture but part of your fortune, upon the whole 
Jof your force: whereas in the other, you hazard your whole fortune 
; upon part of your Strength only. Some have ſuffered an enemy not 
only to advance two or three days march into their country, but to take 
EZ fveral towns, that ſo when their army was weakened by leaving garri- 
© ſons in them all, they might be engaged with more probability of ſuc- 
© cels. | | 
gut to ſpeak my own opinion of the matter, I think this diſtinction 
Sought to be made. Your people are either warlike and well diſciplined, 
as the Romans were formerly and the Swiſs are at preſent: or they are 
Z otherwiſe, like the Carthaginians of old, and the French and Italians in 
theſe times. In the latter caſe endeavour by all means to keep an enemy 
at a diſtance : becauſe your ſtrength conſiſting chiefly in your revenues, 
and not in the confidence you have in your Subjects, whenever your re- 
F venues are interrupted or cut off, you are certainly undone : and no- 
thing contributes more ſpeedily and effectually to this, than a war in your 
own country. In proof of this, we might produce the example of the 
Carthaginians, who were ſtrong enough to cope with the Romans whilſt 
their revenues continued entire and undiſturbed ; but when they were 
attacked at home, they could not make head even againſt Agathocles. 
The Florentines likewiſe, though they could not ſecure themſelves 
= Caſtruccio Caſtracani, Lord of Lucca, when he carried the war 
into their country, by any other means than becoming ſubject to Robert, 


* 


A 


King of Naples; yet had courage enough after Caſtruccio was dead, to 
attack the Duke of Milan in his own dominions, with a defign to have 
eprived him of them: ſo courageous were they when they made war 
abroad; and fo puſillanimous when it was brought to their own doors. 
hut if your country is in a good poſture of defence, and your people 
Varlike and well armed, like the Romans in former times, and the Swiſs 
this day, the nearer an enemy approaches, the harder he muſt find it to 
H Dd 2 ſubdue 
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ſubdue you: for in ſuch a caſe, you will be able to raiſe more forces 1 
defend yourſelf, than you poſſibly could have done to invade other. 
The advice therefore which Hannibal gave: Antiochus upon the like cc. 
caſion is not much to be regarded, as it proceeded from reſentment an 
ſelt-intereſt : for if the Romans had received three ſuch defeats in Gau 
and in ſo ſhort a time as they did from Hannibal in Italy, without douty 
they would have been utterly ruined.; ſince they could neither hay: 
availed themſelves of the remainder of their forces, nor had an oppy. 
tunity of repairing their loſſes, nor of exerting their utmoſt ſtrength ang 
reſources, as they did at home. For we do not find that: they ever ſent 
out an army that confiſted of above fifty thouſand men to conquer any 
State abroad ; but when they were invaded by the Gauls after the con. 
cluſion of the firſt Punic war, the forces they raiſed amounted to eighteen 
hundred thoufand : nor could they have beaten the ſame people afterward 
whilſt they remained in Lombardy, as they did when they had advanced 
into Tuſcany : becauſe they would not have been able to oppoſe then 
with the ſame force or the ſame advantages at ſuch a diſtance [a]. The 
Cimbri gave the Romans ſuch an overthrow in Germany, that they ne. 
ver could make head againſt them in that country afterwards : but whe 
they penetrated into Italy where the Romans were enabled to employ 
their whole force againſt them, they were ſoon vanquiſhed and drive 
back again. The Swiſs may eaſily be conquered abroad, becauſe they 
cannot ſend an army of above thirty or forty thouſand men at moſt int 
a foreign country ; but it is no eaſy matter to get the better of them 
home, where they can aſſemble at leaſt an hundred thouſand effe&tiv: 
men. I ſay again therefore, that a Prince whoſe country is in a good po- 
ſture of defence, and his ſubjects well armed and inured to war, ſhould 
always receive a powerful and dangerous enemy at home; and nei 
ſtir out of his own dominions to meet or be beforehand with him: 
otherwiſe, let him endeavour by all means to keep him as far off as be 
Mbly can. And thus by acting according to theſe circumſtances 
he will be beſt able to defend himſelf in either caſe [x]. . 
| br CHAT! 


u] See Chap. viii. of this book. 
8 In the Expedition of the Emperor Charles V. into Provence (ſays a French Al 
thor) King Francis might have choſen either to 20 and meet him in Italy, or to wait in 
him in his own dominions; wherein, though he conſidered. of how great advantage! 
was to keep. his own territories clear from the troubles of war, to the end that I 
ſtrength being entire, he might continually ſend ſupplies of men and money as they wer 
wanted; that the neceſſities of war require at every turn that the country muſt be ſpoiled 
and waſted, which cannot well be done upon one's own without diſguſting the coun 
people, who do not fo eaſily digeſt ſuch havock 5 their own friends as from an enemj, 
that ſeditions and commotions might be kindled by thoſe means; that the licence 
pillage and plunder (which are not to be tolerated at home) is a great eaſe to ti 


ſuffering 
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CHAP. XIII. 


That men more frequently advance themſelves by gut le and artifice than by 


Vc. 


T very ſeldom or never happens that men of low condition advance 
themſelves to any conſiderable height of grandeur, without having 
T recourſe either to fraud or violence; though others may ſucceed to it 
£ by donation, or right of inheritance, Nor do I know of any inſtance 
4 in 


fſufferings of war; and that he who has no other proſpect of gain than his bare pay, will 
hardly be kept to his duty when he is but two ſteps from his wife and family: that he 

= who lays the cloth is always at the charge of the feaſt: that there is more alacrity in 
© attacking than defending : and that the ſhock of the loſs of a battle in our own bowels 
is ſo violent as to endanger the diſſolution of the whole body; there being no paſſion 
® fo contagious or that fo eaſily gains ground as fear; and that the Citizens who ſhould 
bear the rattle of this tempeſt at their gates, and let in their Captains and Soldiers yet 
= trembling and out of breath, would be likely enough in ſuch a combuſtion to precipitate 
EZ themſelves upon ſome untoward reſolution : notwithſtanding all this, he choſe to recal 
te forces he had beyond the Mountains, and to wait for the enemy at home. For he 
; might, on the other hand imagine, that being in his own dominions and amongſt his 
friends and N he could not fail of plenty of all manner of conveniencies: the 
© rivers and paſſes, of which he was Maſter, would bring in proviſions and money 
& without the trouble of convoy; that he ſhould find his Subjects the more affectionate to 
bim the nearer their danger was; that having ſo many cities and barriers to ſecure him, 
: it would be in his power to haſten or delay a battle as he thought fit; and if the latter 
$ pleaſed him, he might under covert and at his own eaſe, ſee his enemy founder and 
defeat himſelf with the difficulties he was certain to encounter in a hoſtile country, where 
war would be made upon him, before, behind, and on every fide ; and where, in caſe 
+ of a ſickneſs in his army, he would have no means to refreſh himſelf, or to enlarge 
bis quarters, or to lodge his wounded men in ſafety ; no money, no viduals, but what he 
muſt fight for; no leiſure to halt and take breath, no hs of the roads or country 
to ſecure him from ambuſhes or ſurprizes ; and in caſe of loſing a battle, no poſſible 
means of ſaving the remains of his army. But there is much to be ſaid on both ſides.” 
| . The ſame author after citing the examples abovementioned by Machiavel, of Hannibal, 
Dcipio, the Athenians, and Agathocles the Syracuſan, as people who obſerved a different 
| conduct, ſays, „but the obſervation is juſt, that events, eſpecially in war, for the moſt 
E part depend upon fortune, who will not be governed by nor ſubmit to human prudence, 
= and that we ourſelves argue raſhly and at a venture, becauſe both we ourſelves and 
L our arguments have a great participation with the temerity of chance.” The King of 
| Pruſſia however, who had neither ſuch a Militia in his own country. as he thought 
= uncient for his defence againſt fo many powerful enemies as were meditating an invaſion 
of his dominions, nor any ſtrong fortreſſes, nor a country fortified by nature, ſeems to 
dave acted wiſely (by the wen! in Carrying the war he 1s at preſent engaged in with 
many different Powers, into the enemy's country, and preventing an invaſion of his 
n by invading them. But after all, it is to be conſidered how apt armies are to 


= periſh and moulder away when they are tranſported into another country, from the effects 
3 of different air, water and food; beſides the hardſhips they muſt ſufter from want of 
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in which violence alone has been ſufficient for that purpoſe; thou 

many might be enumerated wherein guile only has effected it, as yy 
plainly appear to any one that reads the lives of Philip of Macedy 
Agathocles the Sicilian, and others like them, who raiſed theme, 
from a private, or rather baſe and abject condition, to rule over grey 
Kingdoms and Empires. Xenophon in the life of Cyrus ſhews dhe 
neceſſity of artifice; for the firſt expedition which that Prince is the, 
ſuppoſed to make againſt the King of Armenia is full of wiles, and th, 
ſucceſs of it entirely owing to fraud and cunning without any mixtun 
of force. From whence one may reaſonably conclude that he think 
it neceſſary for a Prince who would effect great things, that he ſhouly 
learn to deceive. Beſides which, he repreſents him as deceiving 
Cyaxares, King of Media, his Uncle by the mother's fide, in may 
inſtances; and infinuates that without ſo doing, he never could hay 
attained to that height of greatneſs which he afterwards did y]. In ſhor, 


I an 


thelter in intemperate heat or cold; the ſurfeits and dyſenteries the men contract by the 
immoderate uſe of fruits (ſometimes unripe) which they every where find in Summe: 
time upon their marches ; dejection of ſpirit upon any attack of ſickneſs, and a for of 
honing or pining after. their own country natural to all men, which the French cil 
la maladie du pais, and are more ſubje& to than perhaps any other nation in the wol. 
All hiſtories, both ancient and modern, abound with inſtances of this kind; and if they 
did not, we have ſeen enow in our own times to convince us how many dangers and 
inconveniencies an army is expoſed to in a foreign country ; eſpecially if it is once broken 
by the enemy. Let one ſuffice out of the eighth book of Davila's Hiſtory of the Civil wan 
of France; where that author ſpeaking of the defeat of a German army which he hai 
marched into France in the year 1587 to the aſſiſtance of the Hugonots, ſays as fol 
lows, „ The ſlaughter of the Germans was indeed very lamentable ; for being 
ſeized with fevers, and weakened to ſuch a degree with the bloody flux, that they fel 
down in the highways and towns as they yu, they were knocked on the head without 
mercy by the country people. Amongſt numbers of others, eighteen of them tha 
were left ſick at a poor cottage in Burgundy, were cruelly butchered, like common 
animals, by a woman who cut all their throats with a knife, in revenge for the loſſes ſh: 
had ſuſtained.” 

[o Upon this paſſage Dacres ſays, „ becauſe this whole chapter tends to ſhew hoy 
neceſſary guile is for a Prince's advantage, and it is again recommended by precept in 
Machiavel's treatiſe of a Prince, I cannot but take notice that here he 1s blameable, 
Dolus, an virtus, quis in hofte requirat ? is not meant de dolo malo, ſuppoſed by Machiavelin 


his Prince, Chap. xix. where he perſwades a Prince to uſe the Lyon's force and the 


Foxe's crafte. To bee able in all military ſtratagems and fleights to circumvent 4 
enemy is one of the moſt requiſite and notable parts in a commander ; provided there be 
no breach of faith nor oath violated : for as Tully ſays, % jus jurandum affirmati 
religioſa : quod autem affirmare, quaſi Deo teſte, promiſeris, id tenendum ęſt. It is much 
unworthy of a Prince (ſays a worthy late author) to falſify his word either to an _ 
_ ſubject; and the more villanie is it to uſe covert fraud than open violence, becauſe! 


enemy lyes more open by giving credit to his faith; & fraus diſtringit, non diſoluit, pre 
jurium. And with how much more ſolemnity Princes oaths are ordinarily ta 
methinks ſo much the more finceritie ought they to carry with them, having my 
together many eyes and ears as witneſſes of their truth or falſhood. I ſhall conc e 


then with Tacitus in the fourth of his Annals. Cæteris mortalibus in eo ſlant * 
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am firmly perſuaded that no man of mean condition ever arrived at 
Wn remarkable degree of power and dominion merely by open and 
ovnright force; but that many have by fraud alone; as Giovanni 


Galeazzo, 


* 


Vrigendg. Let us hear honeſt Montaigne upon this matter. As to this virtue of 
Bypocrißy and diſſimulation, which is now ſo much in * AN. (ſays he, Book II. 
Chap, xvii. of bis Eſſays) I mortally hate it; and of all vices find none that ſhews fo 
ch baſeneſs and meanneſs of Spirit. Tis a cowardly and ſervile humour for a man 
o hide and diſguiſe himſelf under a vizard, and not dare to ſhew himſelf what he is. 

| By this our followers are trained up to treachery ; for being brought up to ſpeak what is 
not true, they make no conſcience of a lye. A generous heart ought not to give the lye 
do its own thoughts, but will make itſelf ſeen within, where all is good, or at leaſt 
umane. Ariſtotle reputes it the office of Magnanimity, openly and profeſſedly to love 
and hate, to judge and ſpeak with all freedom; and not to value the approbation or diſlike 
of others at the expence of truth. Apollonius ſaid it was for flaves to lie, and freemen 
to ſpeak truth. It is the chief and fundamental part of virtue; we muſt. love it for 
its own ſake: he that ſpeaks the truth becauſe he is otherwiſe obliged ſo to do, and 
becauſe he ſerves, and that is not afraid to lie, when it ſignifies nothing to any body, is 
not ſufficiently true. My Soul naturally abominates lying, and hates the very thought of 


it does, when I am ſurprized and hurried by occaſions that allow me no premeditation. 
A man muſt not always tell all, for that would be folly ; but what a man ſays ſhould 
de what he thinks, otherwiſe it is knavery.. I do not know what advantage men pretend 
to by eternally counterfeiting and diſſembling, except it is never to be believed, even 
hen they ſpeak truth. This may paſs once or twice perhaps upon men; but to profeſs 
concealing their thoughts, and to boaſt, as ſome of our Princes have done, “ that they 
would burn their ſhirts if 2 thought they knew their true intentions, (which was a 
Efying of Metellus of Macedon) and that he who knows not how to diſſemble, knows 
not how to rule;“ is giving warning to all who have any thing to do with them, that 
whatever they ſay is nothing but lies and deceit. Duo quis — — & callidior eft (ſays 

© Tolly) Hoc 2 & ſuſpectior, detratta opinione probitatis. It would be great ſimplicity 
in any one to conhde either in the countenance or word of a man, that has put on a 
reſolution to be always another thing without than he is within, as Tiberius did: and I. 
cannot conceive what intereſt ſuch can have in their converſation with men, ſeeing they 
produce nothing that is admitted for truth; whoever is diſloyal to truth, is the ſame 
to falſhood alſo. Thoſe of our times, who have conſidered, in the eſtabliſhment of 
the Duty of a Prince, the welfare of his affairs only, and have preferred that to the 
(care of his faith and conſcience, might ſay ſomething to a Prince, whoſe affairs Fortune 
had put into ſuch a poſture that he might for ever eſtabliſh them by only once breaking 
is word. But it will not go ſo: they often come again to the ſame market, they make 
more than one peace, and enter into more than one treaty in their lives. Goin tempts 
them to the firſt breach of faith, and almoſt always preſents itſelf, as in favour of all 
other evil actions: Sacrileges, murders, rebellions, and treaſons, are undertaken for 
dome kind of advantage ; but the firſt gain has ſuch conſequences as throw this Prince 
out of all correſpondence and negociation by this example of his perhdy. Soliman of the 
Ottoman race (a race not very careful in keeping their promiſes and articles) when bis 
umy made a deſcent on Otranto in my infancy, being informed that Mercurino de Gra- 
unare and the inhabitants of Caſtro were detained priſoners, after having ſurrendered 
he place, contrary to the articles of capitulation with his forces, ſent an order to have 
lem ſet at liberty, ſaying „ that as he had other great enterprizes in hand in thoſe 
| 5%, this breach of faith, though it carried a ſhew of preſent utility, would afterwards: 
duns him into diſrepute, and occaſion a diffidence in his word that might be of infinite 


EP) udice to his affairs,” 


f 5 Lud fbi conducers putant; principum diverſa ſors eſt, quibus præcipua rerum ad famam: 


it: I have an inward baſhfulneſs and ſmart remorſe if ever a lie eſcapes me, as ſometimes 
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Galeazzo in particular, who by that means only deprived his Ui 
Bernabo of the State of Milan[z]. Now if Princes are obliged , 
act in this manner in order to found or increaſe their Empire, Regy 
ics are under an equal neceſſity of doing the ſame, till they are becom 

owerful enough to truſt to their ſtrength alone: and as Rome tg 
all other means (either by good fortune or deſign) that were nece 
to eſtabliſh its future grandeur ; ſo it did not fail to avail itſelf of this ali 
nor was it poſſible to have proceeded more craftily than it did in takin 
the method we have mentioned before, namely, of cajoling the Lain 
and other States round about into ſuch a confederacy as inſenſibly my, 
them its Subjects inſtead of Allies. For in the firſt place, it made ub 
of their arms to conquer the reſt of the neighbouring people, and h 
the chief ſhare of honour by aſſuming the name of Principal in thy 
confederacy : and having thus ſubdued ſome of them, it afterwyg 
employed its own ſtrength, and the authority which it had therdy 
acquired to reduce all the others: for the Latins were not aware, th 
in fact they were no better than Slaves themſelves, till they had fe 
the Samnites twice defeated and forced to accept of terms by th 
Romans. Theſe Victories which gained the Romans great reputati 
amongſt the States that were further off and rather admired thei 
valour than felt the weight of it, likewiſe excited the envy and jealouſy 
thoſe that were nearer home and more immediately ſenſible of the effectza 
their arms, particularly the Latins: and ſo great was this apprehenſion, tht 
not only the Latins themſelves, but the Colonies which the Roman 
had ſent into Latium, and the Campanians, who not long before hu 
taken ſhelter under the protection of Rome, conſpired againſt te 
Romans. In conſequence of which, the Latins provoked them to: 
war, (in the manner which I have ſaid before is often practiſed upa 
thoſe occaſions) not by falling directly upon the Romans themſelves, 
but by ſupporting the Sidicines againſt the Samnites, who had mat 
war upon them by permiſſion from the Romans. Nor was there ay 
other reaſon for this conſpiracy, but becauſe the confederates began 
be aware how much they had been impoſed upon under the ſpecion 
name of Allies: accordingly Livy makes Annius Setinus, a Latin P 
tor, ſay in a ſpeech which he made in their Council, Nam fi ei 
nunc ſub umbr4 aqui fwderis, ſervitutem pati poſſumus, quid obeſt ul 
proditis Sidicinis, non Romanorum Solum, ſed Samnitium dictis pareami! 
For if awe can even now endure ſervitude, under the pretence of an eſu 
confederacy ; might we not as well give up the Sidicines, and ſubmit x 
only to the Romans but to the Samnites alſo ? 


[z] Theſe two Princes were of the houſe of Viſconti, and Dukes of Milan bel 
the Sfozi's. See Hiſt, Flor. | 4 
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We ſee then, that even the Romans, in the infancy of their State, 

BE .viled themſelves of that artifice and deceit to extend their dominion, 

WT which every one muſt of neceſſity have recourſe to, that is ambitious of 
© caifing himſelf from a low eſtate to any conſiderable height of grandeur: 

nnd the more cunningly it is diſguiſed and concealed, the leſs diſhonour- 
able it will ſeem, as appears from the example of that people. 


C HAP. XIV. 
Z That people are often miſtaken, who think to work upon the proud and 


arrogant by moderation and courteſy. 


T frequently happens that mildneſs and condeſcenſion, inſtead of 
| being of any advantage, are of great diſſervice to people ; eſpecially 
© when thoſe that have conceived any prejudice againſt them, either out of 

= envy or any other motive, are of a haughty and inſolent diſpoſition : 
of which we have a remarkable proof in what Livy tells us concerning 
the occaſion of the war betwixt the Romans and the Latins. For the 
© Samnites complaining to the Romans that the Latins had invaded them, 
the Romans, being unwilling to exaſperate the latter ſtill more, did 
© not offer to put a ſtop to their hoſtilities : which behaviour however was 
ſo far from ſoothing the jealouſy of the Latins, that it only ſerved to 
encourage them, and made them declare their enmity the ſooner, as 
appears from the fame ſpeech of the abovementioned Annius Setinus, 
in which he further tells the Council. Tentaſtis patientiam negande 
nilitem. Quis dubitat exarſiſſe eos? Pertulerunt tamen hunc dolorem. 
Exercitus nos parare adverſus Samnites fæderatos ſuos audierunt, nec 
= moverunt ſe ab urbe. Unde hc illis modeſtia, niſi a conſcientid virium 
& noftrarum & ſuarum ? You have already ſeen how much they will bear, 
y refufing to ſupply them with your contingent of forces. There is no doubt 
# but they were ſufficiently nettled at it; yet they ſwallowed the affront. 
Dey knew of our preparations againſt their allies the Samnites : yet they 
never ftirred a Sf fo ſupport them, Whence proceeds this wonderful 
We moderation think you, but from a conſciouſneſs of their own weakneſs and 
a firength? It appears plainly then, from this example, how much this 
moderation in the Romans increaſed the arrogance of the Latins. 
; A Prince therefore ought never to deſcend from his dignity ; nor 
voluntarily to give up any point, (if he has a mind to ſupport his 
| reputation) except „ 4 he either knows or thinks he is able to main- 
aun it. For when one cannot give up any thing with a good grace 
ad in an honourable manner, it is almoſt always better to ſuffer it to 
be extorted by force, than tamely ſubmit to the loſs, without any 
Vol. II. E e ſtruggle 


e 
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ſtruggle to preſerve it ; becauſe if he parts with it in that puſillanimay, 
manner, he does it to prevent a war; in which the odds are great thy 
his expectation is diſappointed, for thoſe to whom he has fo mean 
conceded it, perceiving his weakneſs and apprehenfions, will be fo fe 
from being fatisfied with that, that they will conſtantly be making freq 
demands, and grow bolder and more unreafonable every time, as they 
ſee he is the leſs to be feared : beſides which, he will find his friend, 
cooler and more backward in aſſiſting him, as they muſt naturally be 
induced to think he is either very weak or very pitiful and daſtardl, 
Bat if, on the contrary, he immediately begins to raiſe forces, and take 
all other neceſſary meaſures to face the enemy, as foon as he diſcovers 
his deſigns, they will not be ſo forward to attack him, even if they find 
him inferior to them : and thoſe friends will not only honour him for 
it, but come in with alacrity to his aſſiſtance, when they ſee him 6 


_ reſolute in his defence, who would not have moved an inch, perhaps, 


to ſuccour him if he had been wanting to himſelf. This is to be un- 


derſtood however, when he has but one enemy to deal with: but if he 
ſhould chance to have feveral upon his hands at the fame time, it wil 
always be the beſt way to give up ſomething to ſome one of them, 
by which he may probably either make him his friend, even after wa 


is commenced, or at leaſt detach him from the reft of thoſe that ar: 
confederated againſt him. 


CHAP. XV. 


That weak States are generally doubtful in their reſolutions ; and that ſim 
determinations are always pernicious. 


F ROM theſe cauſes and beginnings of the war betwixt the Latins 
and the Romans, we may obſerve, that in all conſultations it 
the beſt way to come to ſome ſpeedy reſolution in the matter delibe- 
rated upon, and to avoid ſuſpence and delay as much as poſſible. Ac- 
cording to which maxim the Latins proceeded in the Council they bel 
when they deſigned to revolt from the Romans, For the latter fu 
pecting their fidelity, and being deſirous, not only to fatisfy themſelves 
but to regain that people without coming to an open rupture, oO 
them to underftand that they wiſhed they would ſend eight Deputies b 
Rome, as they wanted to conſult with them upon certain affairs d 
importance. In conſequence of this meſſage, the Latins being col- 
ſcious to themſelves, that they had done ſeveral things that muſt have 
diſguſted the Romans, preſently called a Council to conſider who ſhould 
be ſent to Rome, and what they ſhould ſay upon that occaſion, when 


the] 
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bey came chither. Whilſt the matter therefore was in debate, the 
: aforementioned Prætor Annius Setinus told the Council, Ad ſummam 
mum noſtrarum pertinere arbitror, ut cogitetis magis, quid agendum no- 
F, quam guid loquendum it: facile enim erit explicatis conciliis, accom- 
nudarr rebus uerbu: That he thought it highly concerned their welfare, to 
confider what was to be done, rather than what was to be ſaid : for when 
once they were come to any reſolution, it would be an eaſy matter to accom- 
 modate their words to their actions: a piece of advice that certainly has 
moch truth and reaſon in it, and ought to be well remembered by all 
f 

; 


© Princes and Commonwealths. For whilſt people are doubtful and un- 
certain what to do, they muſt likewiſe be at a loſs what to ſay for 
their conduct in ſuch caſes: but when they have determined how to 
act, there is no difficulty in the matter. This I thought fit to inculcate 
the more earneſtly, becauſe I myſelf have often known an irreſolute 
manner of proceeding, not only very prejudicial to the public affairs, 
but alſo very ſcandalous and diſgraceful to our own Commonwealth in 
particular: and indeed there will always be great doubts and uncertainty 
* whenever things of a nice and delicate nature, and in which the utmoſt 
* reſolution is required, come to be diſcuſſed by a Council compoſed of 
- weak and pufillanimous members. 
* Delays and tardy deliberations are likewiſe no leſs prejudicial ; eſpe- 


. cially when a friend or Ally is to be ſuccoured: for they hurt one's 
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5 ſelf, and do no body elſe any good. Such deliberations proceed from 


the want either of courage or ſtrength, or the malevolence of ſome of 

the Counſellors, who, in order to gratify their own private paſſions, 

chuſe rather to ruin the State, than not accompliſh ſome favourite end: 

for which purpoſe, they not only oppoſe and thwart the neceſſary mea- 

© ſures that are propoſed, but uſe all other means to embarraſs and defeat 
them: whereas good Citizens never endeavour to traverſe ſuch delibe- 

| rations, eſpecially in affairs where diſpatch is requiſite, even though 

the cry of the populace ſhould be againſt them. After the death of 

Hieronymus, the Tyrant of Syracuſe, a ſharp war being carried on 

betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians, the Syracuſans were divided 
> amongſt themſelves, whether they ſhould take part with the former or 
the latter: and theſe diviſions grew to ſuch a height, that all public 
* bufineſs was at a ſtand, and nothing could be determined upon; till 

Apollonides, one of the principal Citizens, repreſented to them in 
2 grave and weighty ſpeech upon the occaſion, that though neither 
thoſe that were inclined to adhere to the Romans, nor thoſe that 

4 thought it better to ſide with the Carthaginians, were to be 
| blamed; yet, their flow and irreſolute manner of proceeding in 
coming to ſome determination was very imprudent, and would 

| Certainly be the ruin of their State: but that if they would come 

; | E e 2 to 
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to a reſolution, which fide ſoever they took, ſome good or ohe 
might be expected from it. Indeed Livy could not have given y, 
more remarkable document of the evils that attend ſuch a tardy ay 
undetermined manner of deliberating ; which he likewiſe confirms 
the example of the Latins, whoſe aſſiſtance being demanded by ie 
Lavinians againſt the Romans, was ſo long deferred by their tedioy 
deliberations, whether they ſhould grant them any or not, that at la 
when they had reſolved upon it, and their ſuccours were juſt got oy 
of the gates of the City, they received news that their Confederye, 
were routed : which gave Milonius their Prætor occaſion to ſay, Ii 
well if the Romans do not make us pay dear for this ſhort march. Po 
if they could ſpeedily have reſolved either to aſſiſt the Lavinians, or ng 
to aſſiſt them; in the latter caſe, they would not have drawn upon 
themſelves the reſentment of the Romans ; and in the former, thei 
Allies might probably have been victorious: but, as they could ng 
determine to do either, they were ſure to ſmart for it, which fide ſoeyer 
got the better, as indeed they did. 

If the Florentines had duly conſidered this matter, they would not 


have ſuffered ſo much as they did when Charles XII. of France marched 


into Italy, againſt Lewis Sforza, Duke of Milan; for, when he had 


partly reſolved upon that Expedition, he would have entered into: 


Treaty with the Florentine Ambaſſadors, who were then at his Court: 
the terms of which were, that provided their Republic would ſtand 
neuter in that quarrel, he would take them into his protection, and 
ſupport them againſt all enemies. For the ratification of this Treaty 
month was allowed: but that being imprudently deferred, by the mn. 
nagement of ſome who favoured the Duke's intereſts, till the King had 
fucceeded in his deſigns, and the Florentines then offering to ratify it, hi 
majeſty ſhewed no regard to them, as he ſaw it proceeded from fear, 
and, not from any good will or friendſhip to him : a delay that colt the 


Florentines a very large ſum of money, and brought them almoſt to 


the brink of ruin; as the ſame manner of proceeding did afterwards 
upon another occaſion. This behaviour was ſo much the more weak and 
dangerous, as it was of no ſervice to the Duke, who, if he had 

the better of the French, would have handled them in a ſtill rougher 
manner than the King did. Now, though I have faid ſomething in: 


former diſcourſe, concerning the evils that are incident to Common: 


wealths from ſuch flow and irreſolute deliberations ; yet as freſh matter 


occurred, I thought it might not be amiſs to make this addition to it; 


eſpecially as it is a Subject that ought to be well conſidered by ſuch fe- 
publics as that of Florence [a]. | 


[4] Compare theſe two laſt Chapters with Chap. xxxviii, Book I. 
C HAP, 
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C HAP. XVI. 


| 5 "bh eur Military Diſcs plin e in theſe times differs from that of the 


Ancients. 


HE moſt important battle the Romans ever fought with any 
other nation, was that in which they defeated the Latins, 
in the Conſulſhip of Manlius Torquatus and Decius: for as it is cer- 
tain, that the Latins loſt their liberty by that overthrow ; ſo the Ro- 
mans muſt inevitably have become ſubject to them, if they had not 
gained the victory. Livy himſelf was of this opinion: for he tells us, 
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that the two armies were equal in diſcipline, valour, reſolution, and 


numbers; and that the only difference betwixt them was, that the 
Romans had the more determined and courageous Generals. In this 
battle, there were two circumſtances very remarkable; of which 
there was no example before, and but very few ſince: for one of 


the Conſuls facrificed himſelf, in order to keep his Soldiers firm 


in their obedience and diſcipline; and the other put his own Son 
to death for diſobeying his orders [5]. The equality which Livy ſays 
was betwixt theſe two armies, was occaſioned by the Soldiers 
in both having long ſerved together under the ſame colours, ſpeaking 
the fame tongue, obſerving the ſame diſcipline, and fighting with the 


fame arms: for, in their order of battle they both followed one method, 


and there was no difference in the titles of their reſpective officers, or 
the names by which the ſeveral diviſions of their armies were called. 
Since both ſides therefore were thus equal in courage and ſtrength, there 
was a neceſſity for the exertion of ſome great and extraordinary quality 
on one fide, in order to inſpire the Soldiers with ſuch a degree of farm- 
neſs and obſtinacy, as might give it a ſuperiority over the other; to 
which kind of obſtinacy, a victory is generally owing : for whilſt that 


+ laſts chey will never turn their backs. And as it was ſo neceſſary to 
encourage and keep up this reſolution in the breaſts of the Romans, 


to a pitch beyond that of the Latins, it happened partly through chance, 
and partly through the bravery and rigour of the Conſuls, that Tor- 
* quatus put his ſon to death, and Decius facrificed himſelf. 


To give us a clearer notion of the equality betwixt theſe two armies, 


| Livy deſcribes the order which the Romans obſerved in drawing up 


© their forces, and in time of battle: but as he has done it at large, I 


ſhall only ſelect what ſeems moſt remarkable; and which, if it had 


[5] See Livy, Lib. VIII. Chap. vii. viii, ix. x. 
been 
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been imitated by the Generals of theſe times, would have prevents 
much confuſion and many diſorders in their armies and engagement, 
According to him, there were three grand Diviſions or Lines in ther 
Armies; the firſt conſiſted of Haſtati or Pitemen ; the ſecond, of th, 
Principes; and the third, of the Triarii; each of which had its ci. 
valry. When they ſet their Battle in array, they placed the Haſtati i 
the firſt line, the Principes in the ſecond, behind the Haſtati, and the 
Triarii in the third. On the right and left of each of theſe ling 
was poſted a body of Horſe ; which from their farm and ſtation were 
called Alæ, becauſe they reſembled #7ngs. | The Haftati, or firſt line, 
were drawn up very cloſe together, the better to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock 
of the enemy. The ſecond line, conſiſting of the Principes, why 
were not to engage ſo immediately, but rather to ſupport the front 
line if it was broken or gave way, was not drawn up ſo cloſe, but ha 
a ſmall interval betwixt every man, that fo it might receive the Haſta 
into thoſe ſpaces without being put into diſorder, if they ſhould chance 
to be ſo hard preſſed by the enemy that they mult give ground. The 
Triarii, or third line, were drawn up with ſtill larger intervals betwixt 
the men, in order to receive the two other lines into them upon oc- 
caſion. Being formed in this manner, the Haſtati began the attack, 
and if they were repulſed, they retired into the void ſpaces left for 
them by the Principes, and jointly renewed the battle ; but if the ſecond 
line thus filled up, likewiſe happened to be thrown into confuſion, 
the men fell back into the intervals amongſt the Triarii, and they al 
advanced together once more to the fight. But as this was their lit 
effort (becauſe there was no other ſupport or reſerve left) if the 
chanced to be worſted again, the battle was loſt. And, as matters 
were thought to be in a deſperate ſituation, whenever the Triarii came 
to be engaged, the Proverb res reducta eft ad Triarios, took its fit 
from hence, i. e. the laſt Rake is upon the board, or, we are reduced ti 
the utmoſt extremity [e]. 

Now, as the Generals of our times have utterly laid afide all othet 
parts of ancient military diſcipline, this method of drawing up armic 
is at preſent likewiſe altogether neglected, and become obſolete ; though 
indeed it is an excellent one, and worthy of the ſtricteſt attention: for 
a body of forces that is formed in this manner, may ſuſtain three vig- 
rous attacks, and muſt be beaten three different times before the day 
loſt : whereas, another that can ſtand but one ſhock (which is the cal 
of all Chriſtian armies at this day) is liable to be ſoon routed ; finct 
every little diſorder, or any common degree of impetuoſity in the i 
onſet, is ſufficient to gain a victory over it. The reaſon that our armis 


[c] See the Art of War, Book III. in the beginning. 4 
| Can 
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| h rally and return to the charge ſo often as the Roman troops uſed 


d do, is becauſe the method of receiving one line into another is now 


entirely loſt; for, according to the preſent method of ranging an army 
in order of battle, the Generals form their lines cloſe upon the back 
of each other, and extend them to ſo. great a length, that they can- 
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got poſſibly be of any conſiderable depth, which muſt make them 


very weak: or, if they draw them up deeper, after the manner of the 
Romans, in order to ſtrengthen them, yet, if the firſt line is broken, it 


cannot be received into the ſecond, and conſequently when it falls back 


| upon it, muſt occaſion great confuſion and diſorder z in which caſe, the 
* &r line can neither retreat, nor the ſecond advance, if it ſhould be ne- 
* ceflary : fo that the firſt recoiling upon the ſecond, and both upon the 
third, they become ſo embarraſſed and entangled one amongſt another, 
* that the whole army muſt preſently be ruined. At the battle of Ravenna, 
* where Monfieur de Foix, the French General, was killed, and which 
was very well fought (conſidering the diſcipline of the times) the 
* French and Spaniſh armies were drawn up in the manner juſt now de- 
* ſcribed ; that is, they both had their lines extended to a great length, 
and clofe together: ſo that they could not be very deep, nor make 
* any more than one front to the enemy. And this they always do in 
large plains, like thoſe about Ravenna: for, as they are ſenſible of the 
diſorder they muſt fall into, if they ſhould be obliged to retreat, by 
one line falling back upon another, they endeavour to avoid that dan- 
ger as much as poſſible, by making a large front: but when the coun- 
try is full of encloſures, and there is not room enough for that; if 
they ſhould happen to fall into confuſion, they know of no remedy 
* forit, In the ſame manner, they march through an enemy's country, 
whether it be to plunder, or forage, or upon any other occaſion. Thus, 
at the battle of St. Regolo, betwixt the Florentines and the Piſans, in 
the war which was occaſioned by the defection of the latter from the 
former, upon the arrival of Charles VIII. in Italy, the defeat of the Flo- 
: rentines was entirely owing to their own Cavalry, which, being poſted 
in the front, was firſt charged by the enemy, and happening to be 
broke, fell back upon the Infantry, and threw them into ſuch diſorder, 
© that they all ran away together: and I have often heard Criaco del 
Borgo, an old Officer in the Florentine Infantry, ſay, that he had 
never ſeen them defeated, but when they had been firſt diſordered by 
their own Horſe. The Swiſs, who excel all other nations at preſent in 
the art of war, always take particular care, when they ſerve in the 
| French armies, to be poſted in the flanks, that ſo their friend's 


$ — if it ſhould chance to be hard preſſed, may not recoil upon 


em. | 
Now 
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Now though theſe things ſeem not only very eaſy to be underſtog, 
but alſo to be put in practice; yet there is not ſo much as one General i 
our times, that has hitherto endeavoured either to revive the ancient 
diſcipline, or correct the modern: and, notwithſtanding they hay, 
ſometimes drawn up their armies in three lines, the firſt of which 
they call the Van- guard; the ſecond, the Main- battle; and the third, the 
Rear-guard ; yet it has been for no other purpoſe, but for the greater 
conveniency of encam ing: but when they come to action, they almoſ 
always employ them all three together in one attack, as I ſaid before 
And ſince many, to excuſe their ignorance, pretend that there are fe. 
veral articles in the ancient military diſcipline, which the uſe of artill 
will not allow them to practice in theſe times, I ſhall diſcuſs that 
point in the next chapter, and ſhew what weight there is in ſuch alle. 
gations. | 


E 


What account is to be made of Artillery at preſent : and whether th 
opinion which the Generality have conceived of it is juſtly founded 


WT I conſider how many field battles the Romans fought, 
I cannot help reflecting at the ſame time, upon ſome notions 
ſupported by the generality, that if there had been artillery in thoſe 
times, the Romans could not have over-run Provinces, made ſo mary 
people tributary, nor have performed ſeveral other great exploits ſo 
eaſily as they did; that ſince it came into uſe, men have not ſhemn 
themſelves ſo bold and intrepid as they did formerly; and laſtly, that 
armies are now likewiſe much more backward in coming to a cloſe 
engagement, and cannot poſſibly obſerve the ancient diſcipline : fo that 


it ſeems as if the whole buſineſs of war would in time be diſpatched 


by artillery only. As I apprehend therefore, that it may not be foreign 
to our purpoſe, to examine whether theſe opinions are founded upon 
reaſon, or not; whether the uſe of artillery has added to, or dimi- 
niſhed the ſtrength of armies ; and whether it has given Generals more 
or leſs opportunities of diſtinguiſhing their courage. I ſhall begin with 
the firſt article, viz. that the Roman arms could not have made ſo great 
a progreſs, if the uſe of artillery had then been known. 

In anſwer to this, I ſay, that war is either offenſive or defenſive: 6 
that we muſt examine in the firſt place, in which of theſe two kinds 


of war artillery is the moſt effectual: and though indeed there is much 


to be urged on both ſides; yet, I am of opinion, that it does much 


more miſchief to thoſe that act upon the defenſive, than the —_— 
or 
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WW ro the former are generally beſieged, either in ſome town or fortified 
amp: if it be in a town, it muſt either be in a ſmall one (like moſt 
i fortreſſes) or a large one. In the former caſe, the beſieged are undone : 
bor ſuch is the force of artillery, that it will beat down the thickeſt 
Vall in a few days: ſo that, if thoſe within have neither any place of 
ſccurity to retire to, nor room to throw up ditches or ramparts to de- 
end themſelves, the enemy of courſe muſt enter the breach. Nor 
vill their artillery ſave them: for it is now received as a general maxim, 


that when a breach is furiouſly ſtormed by a great number of men at 


once, it cannot be long defended by artillery. The affaults of the Ul- 
& tramontanes, in particular, are ſo fierce, that it is not poſſible to ſuſtain 
them : whereas thoſe of the Italians, who lead up their men by 
few at a time, and in detached parties, are eaſily repelled : but this 
may more properly be called Sk:rmiſhing, than any thing elſe, and 
© thoſe that approach a breach in ſo cool a manner, where there is any 
© artillery planted, are all ſure to be knocked on the head ; becauſe, in 
tais caſe, it muſt do great execution: whilſt others who ruſh impe- 
tuouſly into the breach in great numbers at the ſame time, and puſh each 
other forwards, are ſure to ſucceed in ſpite of the artillery, except 
there are any ditches, or other works within to impede them: for though 
ſome of them muſt be killed, there will be enough left to carry the 
place. The truth of this has been ſufficiently experienced at the ſiege 
of many towns, which the Ultramontanes have taken in Italy, parti- 
© cularly at that of Breſcia : for that town having revolted from the 
French to the Venetians, and the Citadel only holding out for them, 
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the Venetians, in order to ſecure themſelves from any fallies that might 


be made from thence, fortified the ſtreet that leads from the Citadel 
down into the town, planting as many cannon as they poſſibly could, 
both in the front and. flanks, and every other part of it where there 
was any room or convenience; but Monſieur de Foix made ſo little 
account of them, when he arrived there with a body of horſe, to re- 
lieve the Citadel, that he ordered his men to diſmount, and puſhing 
through this ſtreet, preſently made himſelf maſter of the whole town, 
without ſuſtaining any conſiderable loſs. So that thoſe who are to de- 


fend a ſmall town after a breach is made, and have neither any place of 


ſecurity to retire into, nor ditches or ramparts to obſtruct the enemy, 
but are reduced to depend upon their artillery alone, muſt ſoon be 
: obliged to ſurrender. - 
If the town to be defended is a large one, and the beſieged have all 
the conveniences juſt now mentioned to truſt to, artillery will ſtill be of 
much more ſervice to the beſiegers than to them. For, in the firſt 
place, if you expect to do any material execution, your Guns muſt be 
- Planted upon ſome eminence, that is elevated above the level of the 
Vor. II. F f town ; 
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town; otherwiſe, any little breaſt-work which the enemy may tho 
up will be ſufficient to cover them from your fire: ſo that being forcyy 
to mount your cannon, perhaps upon platforms, at the top of ty 
walls, or ſome other ſuch elevated place, you muſt labour under ty, 
difficulties; in the firſt place, you cannot make uſe of ſuch h 
peices as the enemy may, becauſe the ſpace there will be too ſtrait y 
manage them, as they ought to be managed : and in the next, if thy 
was poſſible to be done, yet you could not make parapets there ſtrong 
enough to ſecure them: which the beſiegers may eafily do, as the 
are upon a plain field, and- have both room and materials ſufficient ſy 
both thoſe purpoſes. It is hardly poſſible therefore, for the beſieged 9 
keep their cannon upon ſuch an elevation, if the enemy has many aq 
heavy pieces on his fide ; and, if they plant them on a flat, they wil 
be of little or no ſervice, as I ſhewed before : ſo that after all, the 
place muſt be maintained as in former times, chiefly by dint of ſmyl 
arms and the courage of the Soldier. Now, though ſmall arms are q 
fome ſervice to the beſieged, yet, not of ſo much as to balance the 
miſchief done by the enemy's artillery, which batter down their wall 
into the ditches in ſuch a manner, that when the aſſault is given, the 
beſieged ſuffer more now-a-days, than they did formerly in ſieges; for 
their walls being levelled, and their ditches filled up, they are no longer 
any ſecurity to them, as they were before the uſe of cannon wy 
known : and therefore, as I ſaid above, artillery is -of much greater 
ſervice to thoſe that beſiege towns, than to thoſe that are beſieged, 
As to the third caſe, that is, when you are not in any town, but in 
an encampment which you have ſtrongly fortified, in order to avoid 
fighting an enemy, except you can do it with great advantage; I d. 
firm, that even in that fituation, you have no better means to ſecure 
you from being forced to an engagement, than the ancients had; and 
that ſometimes you will find yourſelf in worſe circumſtances there than 
they ever did; which is owing to the uſe of artillery. For, if a nv- 
merous army ſhould attack you with any advantage of ground (which 
probably ſome neighbouring eminence may give them) or come up 
you before you have finiſhed your entrenchments, and ſufficiently co- 
vered yourſelf, they will preſently diſlodge you, and oblige you to felt 
them whether you would or not: as it happened to the Spaniards a 
the battle of Ravenna, who having fortified themſelves upon the bank 
of the Ronco, in ſome works which they had not raiſed high enough, 
and being fired upon by the French from a hill above them, wer 
forced to march out of their entrenchments and come to action. But 
ſuppoſing (as it muſt often happen) that the place which you have mad: 
choice of for your encampment ſhould command the whole count) 
round about it, and that you have fortified yourſelf in ſuch a man 
there, that the enemy, upon reconnoitring your camp, does not 2 
pro 
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$ as were practiſed of old, when an army was ſo poſted, that 
i could not otherwiſe be forced to decamp : that is, they will ſcour the 
adjacent country, take and plunder your towns, and cut off your con- 
roys, till at laſt you will be under a neceſſity of diſlodging and coming 
boo a battle, in which (as I ſhall ſhew preſently) the uſe of artillery is 
of no great importance, So that conſidering what has been ſaid, and 
that the wars which the Romans had carried on were almoſt always 
of the offenſive kind; it will appear that they would have had till 
greater advantages, and their conqueſts been more rapid and conſidet- 
© able, if the uſe of artillery had been common in their time. 
With regard to the ſecond allegation, that men have not the ſame 
opportunity of diſtinguiſhing their courage, that they had before great 
guns were invented; I anſwer, that it is very true, they have not, and 
© that the danger is much greater, where they make their aſſault in ſmall 
parties, when they have walls to ſcale, or ſome other attack of that 
kind to carry on, and inſtead of ruſhing on all together with fury and 
© reſolution, advance, as it were, one by one, in a cold and fearful man- 
ner. It is likewiſe true, that the Generals and other Officers of armies 
are more expoſed to danger at preſent, than they were in former times, 
as they may be killed by a Cannon ball at a great diſtance, and would 
not be ever the ſafer if they were in the very rear, and ſurrounded by 
© the braveſt of their men. No remarkable loſſes however, or very few 
indeed, of either kind have been ſuſtained of late, even in fieges : for 
it has not been much in faſhion to attempt a Scalade upon well fortified 
towns, nor to make feeble aſſaults, but to proceed by way of blockade, 
= as formerly: and, in thoſe few towns that have been taken by ſtorm, 
te danger was not greater than in former times; for in thoſe days, 
© the beſieged in all towns had their machines and engines of war, which 
= (though perhaps they might not occaſion ſo much terror) did no leſs 
execution. As to the danger which Generals and other Officers are 
| expoſed to, it may be anſwered, that fewer Commanders were killed 
during the twenty-four years which the laſt wars in Italy continued, than 
m any ten years war, in the time of the Romans: for except Count 
Lodovico della Mirandola, (who was killed at Ferrara when the Ve- 
netians invaded that State not long ago) and the Duke of Nemours 
(ho was killed at Cirignuola) there was not one General Officer ſlain 
by a cannon ball: for Monſieur de Foix died by the ſword, at the bat- 
tle of Ravenna. So that if particular men do not ſhew ſo much va- 


. — at preſent as in former times, it is not owing to the uſe of artil- 
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ſcty, but to bad diſcipline and the weakneſs of our armies : for where 
Y hi el r no courage in the whole, it cannot be expected in any in- 
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F proper to attack it; they will then have recourſe to ſuch methods of 
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As to the third allegation, that armies cannot eaſily now be broughty 
a cloſe engagement, and that the deciſion of battles will probably i 
time be left to the artillery ; I anſwer, that this is altogether falſe, 20 
will always be adjudged fo by thoſe who ſhall think fit to revive the 
ancient military diſcipline and manner of fighting: for he that would 
make a good army, ſhould accuſtom his ſoldiers either in real or ſhan 
fights, to advance ſo near the enemy, that they may not only make 
uſe of their ſhort weapons, but cloſe in and grapple with them: and 
in ſuch caſes to depend much more upon his Infantry than his Cayaly, 
for reaſons that ſhall be given in the next Chapter. Whoever purſues 
this method, will have but little to fear from artillery ; for, by thus 
cloſing with the enemy, the Infantry will find it much eaſier to avoid 
the fire of their artillery, than to ſuſtain the weight of Elephants, 
Chariots armed with Scythes, and other ſuch inventions, now laid 
aſide, which the Roman Infantry had to encounter, and yet alway 
found ſome means to elude their force : and certainly they would more 
readily have found means to eſcape the fire of great Guns, becauſe the 
danger from them is ſooner over, than it was from Elephants and armed 
chariots, the miſchief occaſioned by the latter, continuing as long as the 
battle laſted, but the execution done by the former being chiefly over 
before the action begins; which danger, nevertheleſs the Infantry may 
in a good meaſure eſcape, either by taking the advantage of ſome fort 
of cover from the nature of the country, or by falling flat upon their 
bellies during the fire. This precaution however, as experience hath- 
fully ſhewn, is not altogether neceſſary, eſpecially againſt very. heavy 
cannon : for it is almoſt impoſſible not to point them either too high or 
too low ; in one of which caſes, the balls will fly over you, and in the 
other, they will not reach you : and after the battle is once begun, it is 
evident that neither heavy pieces nor light ones can do you any damage: 
for, if they are placed in the front of the enemy's army, they muſt o 
courſe fall into your hands ; if in the rear, it muſt hurt themſelves more 
than you; and if upon either of their flanks, it can gall you but little 
before you come at it by moving either to the right or left. This b 
clear from the example of the Swiſs at Novara, in the year 1513 
who boldly marched up to the French camp, which was very ſtrongly 
fortified, not only with artillery, but deep entrenchments, and took 
ſword in hand, notwithſtanding theſe impediments, though they had 
no Cavalry, nor ſo much as one piece of cannon of any ſort them- 
ſelves. 

Another reaſon that may be given for the inſignificance of artillery, 5 
that it muſt be ſecured either by a wall, or a rampart, or a ditch, or ſome- 
thing of that kind, if you expect any ſervice from it; otherwiſe it will ef 


ther fall into the enemy's hands, or be of no uſe: as it happens a = 
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Wattles, where it is guarded only by men. In the flanks they cannot be 
F employed to any great purpoſe, except the ſame method is followed 
What the ancients obſerved. in managing their engines of war, which 
vere placed out of the ranks, that they might not occaſion any diſorder 
amongſt their own forces; and whenever thoſe that defended them were 
attacked and hard preſſed, either by Cavalry or otherwiſe, they drew 
dem off and retired with them into the main body of the army. He 
dat does not manage artillery in this manner, does not underſtand 
the nature of it, and puts his confidence in what may otherwiſe moſt 
probably deceive him. The Turk indeed obtained two or three vic- 
© tories over the Sophy of Perſia and the Sultan of Egypt, by the aſſiſt- 
Lance of artillery : but that was owing to the confuſion into which their 
W Cavalry were thrown by the thunder of ſuch unuſual exploſions, rather 
than to any great execution it did. To conclude therefore, I ſay, that 
© artillery may be of uſe in an army, where the Soldiers are brave and 
© diſciplined in the ancient manner: but if they are not, it will be of 
littie or no ſervice againſt a reſolute and courageous enemy [A]. . 


CH A Pp. XVIII. 


| Whether in conformity to the authority of the Romans, and the example of 
ancient military diſcipline, one ought to make more account of Infantry 
| than Cavalry, 


may be clearly demonſtrated by many proofs and examples, that 

the Romans gave the preference to their Infantry, and depended i 
much more upon them than their Cavalry, in all enterprizes and ex- 
peditions. In the battle betwixt them and the Latins, near the Lake | 
of Regillum; their troops beginning to give way, the Roman General | 
ordered his Cavalry to diſmount, and renew the fight on foot; after | 
which, they recovered their ground, and got the day: from whence it 
appears, that they put more confidence in their men when they were 
on foot, than on - horſeback. The ſame expedient was made uſe of 
upon many other occaſions, when they were reduced to extremities ; 
and they always found their account in it. It is to no purpoſe in this 
caſe to object the opinion of Hannibal at the battle of Cannz ; who 
fading the Conſuls had ordered their Cavalry to diſmount, faid in a 
© taunting manner, Quam mallem vinctos mihi traderent equites, i. e. They 
© mgbt as well have delivered them up to me tied and bound: for though, 
without doubt, he was a General of conſummate experience, yet the 
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[4] See the Art of War, Book III. & paſſim. 
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military affairs, and the government of States, who tell us, that il 


in pay, and that a ſmall one would not anſwer their end, they reſol 
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opinion of any one man ought not to be ſet in competition with t 
conſtant judgment and practice of ſo many able Commanders, ag ye, 
bred under the Roman Republic, eſpecially when very ſtrong argumeng 
excluſive of ſuch an authority, may be adduced to ſupport one, wy 
refute the other. Men on foot may eaſily march through places wha 
horſe cannot come: they keep their ranks better, and are ſoon rally 
if they happen to be thrown into diſorder : whereas it is a very dia 
matter to make horſes keep their ranks, and almoſt impoſſible to 
them, when they are once broken. Beſides, ſome horſes, like ſome 
being dull and heavy, and others fiery and high ſpirited : it may happy 
that a coward may be mounted upon an untuly horſe, and a brave fellyy 
upon a jade: in either of which caſes, confuſion muſt naturally enſy, 
A body of Infantry well diſciplined and drawn up, will ſoon break 
ſquadron of Cavalry: but the ſame number of Cavalry will find itt 
hard matter to break a body of Infantry: the truth of which aflertia 
is confirmed, not only by many facts and examples, both of ancient an 
modern date, but by the authority of all thoſe that have written up 


wars at firſt were carried on by horſemen, becauſe the art of drawingy 
foot was not known ; but after that was found out, it was ſoon fee 
how much the latter were to be preferred to the former. Cay 
however, are very neceſſary in an army, to ſcour the roads, to recon- 
noitre the country, to make incurſions, to plunder or forage, to fac 
the enemy's horſe, and to purſue them when they fly: but the mai 
ſtrength and vigour of an army certainly conſiſts in its Infantry, a 
therefore they are moſt to be truſted to. Amongſt the many fatal errot 
then, by which the Italian Princes have made their country a ſlae u 
foreigners, none have contributed more to it, than their neglecting v 
train up good bands of Infantry, and applying all their care and aten 
tion to their Cavalry: and this has been wholly owing to the knayey 
of the Commanders and the ſtupidity of the Princes. For during the 
laſt twenty-five years the Italian Soldiery have been entirely in tit 
hands of Commanders, who not having a foot of land in the world 
are no better than Adventurers or Soldiers of fortune; and conſequent 
make it a trade to hire themſelves and the Soldiers that follow thei 
banners, to ſuch as have not ſenſe enough to keep any forces of ther 
own. But as they thought there would be no occafion for a large bod 
of foot, which could neither be often employed, nor long maintained 
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to make uſe of horſe only; imagining that two or three hundred Cur 
raſſiers would give them ſufficient reputation, and not be too many VB 
be paid by thoſe that hired them. To keep up their credit thereon 


and to make themſelves neceſſary, it has been their conſtant * b | 
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iſparage the uſe of Infantry, and to recommend that of Cavalry : in 
hich they have ſucceeded ſo well, that in the largeſt armies there is 
Ta very ſmall proportion of foot. To this error, and ſome others 
ut to this chiefly) it is owing, that the Italian Soldiery are now be- 
Ene ſo weak and contemptible, that their country has not only been 
Ner- run, but grievouſly plundered and laid waſte by every Ultramontane 
his turn. 
= — to ſhew more fully the error of preferring the uſe of Cavalry 
P that of Infantry, I ſhall produce another example from the practice 
Ef the Romans, which happened at the fiege of Sora: for a party of 
Worſe ſallying out of the town to attack their camp, a Roman Colonel 
NAranced to repulſe them at the head of another party; but the Com- 
anders on both ſides being killed at the firſt onſet, and the fight till 
Rontinuing after they were flain, the Romans diſmounted in order to 
tack the enemy with more advantage, which forced them to do the 
Eme, to defend themſelves more effectually, though they were at laſt 
Wriven back again into the town. Nothing, I think, can be a ſtronger 


Cavalry: for though indeed, their Generals had ſometimes cauſed their 
Sorſemen to diſmount upon other occaſions, yet that was to ſupport 
heir Infantry, when it was hard preſſed or overpowered : but, in this 
baſe they did not diſmount to ſuccour their own Infantry, for they had 
one there, nor to engage another body of the enemy's foot: but 
Sohting on horſeback againſt another party of horſe, they thought if 
Whey could not deal with them that way, they ſhould eaſily be able to 
manage them the other. I conclude therefore, that it is hardly poſſible 
Wo break a well-diſciplined body of foot, except they are oppoſed by 
Inother that is better. Craſſus and Mark Anthony, two Roman Ge- 
Perals, over-run the Kingdom of Parthia for many days together, with 
ſmall number of horſe, but a good army of foot; though the Par- 
1 ans had a vaſt army of horſe to oppoſe them : Craſſus, indeed, and 
Part of his forces were ſlain ; but Anthony came off with great honour. 
; evertheleſs, it was clearly ſeen in that diftreſsful expedition, that In- 
antry are much more ſerviceable than Cavalry: for though they were 
Na plain open country, where there were very few mountains, and ſtill 
wer rivers, to ſupply them with neceſſary cover and other convenien- 
16s, at a great diſtance from the ſea-coaſt, and without any hopes of 
Welicf; yet, Anthony conducted himſelf and his forces ſo well (to the 
Neat admiration of the Parthians themſelves) that their army of horſe, 
Wough ſo numerous, never durſt attack him: as to Craſſus, whoever 
Reads the hiſtory of that war, will find that he was rather trepanned 
the falſehood than overcome by the gallantry of the enemy, who 
1 not venture to attack him in all his diſtreſſes, till they * wm 
'o reduce 
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roof than this, that Infantry was in greater eſteem amongſt them than 
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reduced him and his army to extreme want and miſery by hovering abo 
him at a diſtance, and cutting off, inſtead of furniſhing them, with y 
manner of proviſions, as they had promiſed him. 

But why ſhould we go ſo far back for proofs of the ſuperiority q 
Infantry, when we may have ſo many nearer home, and of more recey 
date? Nine thouſand Swiſs (as I ſaid in the laſt Chapter) attacked » 
army of ten thouſand horſe, and as many foot, encamped at Novara, a 
beat them without the aſſiſtance either of Cavalry or Artillery: for the 
horſe could not come at them to do them any harm; and as to the fo 
they made light of them, becauſe they were moſtly Gaſcons and ven 
ill diſciplined, Since which, twenty-ſix thouſand Swiſs had the coy. 
rage to march into the Milaneſe after Francis I. the French King, whok 
army conſiſted of twenty thouſand horſe and forty thouſand foot, with 
an hundred pieces of cannon: and if they did not beat the French, 2 
they had done at Novara, yet they fought them bravely for two wha 
days together; and at laſt, after they were defeated, brought off aboxe 
one half of their army ſafe. Marcus Attilius Regulus formerly oppoſel 
his Infantry, not only to the enemy's horſe, but to their Elephants: and 
though indeed the ſucceſs did not anſwer his expectation, yet it is 1 
proof how much confidence he put in them, and that he thought then 
equal to any undertaking : I ſay again therefore, that a well diſciplined 
body of Infantry cannot be broken, but by another that is {till better: 
and that to attempt it is only ſo much labour loſt. In the time of Phily 
Viſconti Duke of Milan, about ſixteen thouſand Swiſs marched into 
Lombardy ; againſt whom the Duke ſent his General Carmignuola with 
a thouſand horſe and ſome Infantry. That Commander being uns 
quainted with their manner of fighting, took it for granted that his hork 
would break them at the firſt attack: but finding they ſtood firm ai 
impenetrable in their ranks, and having loſt a great many of his men, he 
was forced to retreat. However, as he was an able officer, and fertile 
in expedients to remedy any ſudden misfortune, after he had received i 
freſh ſupply of forces, he went in purſuit of the enemy again; ail 
coming up with them, he cauſed his Gens d' armes to diſmount, au 
placing them in the front of his Infantry, he fell upon the Swiſs a 
preſently defeated them: for his Cuiraſſiers being then on foot, ul 
armed at all points, eaſily broke into their ranks and made ſuch a flaugt 
ter of them, without receiving any damage themſelves, that none of then 
eſcaped, except ſuch as Carmignuola, out of his humanity, thought tt 
ſpare. Many, I am certain, are perſuaded in their own judgment ti 
foot are more uſeful than horſe : yet ſuch is the infelicity of the preſa 
times, that neither the authority of ancient or modern examples, 
the conviction of their error, is ſufficient to make our Princes cots 


their miſtakes and prevail upon them to acknowledge that 1n oy f ; 
reltd 
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eſtore- the credit of their Soldiery, it is neceſſary to revive the ancient 
diſcipline, to keep troops of their own, to encourage them, to put life 
and vigour into them, and to make them reſpectable ; that fo they in their 
turn may likewiſe reflect honour and reputation upon their Maſters. But 
fince they deviate from theſe Rules, and the others abovementioned ; 
what little acquiſitions they happen to make, contribute rather to the 
rejudice and diminution, than aggrandizement of their States, as I ſhall 
bew preſently [e]. 


CHAP. XIX. 


That acquifitions made by Republics which are ill governed, and contrary 
to the Model of the Romans, contribute to their ruin, inflead of their 
exaltation. 


O theſe ill grounded opinions, confirmed by the abſurd practice of 
our corrupted times, it is owing that Princes never think of re- 
forming their errors and reviving the ancient military diſcipline. Who 
could ever have perſuaded an Italian thirty years ago, that nine or ten 
thouſand well diſciplined foot durſt attack ten thouſand horſe and as 
many foot in an open plain, and were able to beat them, as they actu- 
ally did at Novara ; an inſtance which I have quoted more than once 
before? For though Hiſtory abounds with ſuch examples, yet they either 
meet with no credit at all ; or if any body ſeems to believe them, they 
never fail to object, however, that the armour now made uſe of is ſo 
much better than that of the ancients, that one ſquadron of our Gens 
darms would make an impreſſion not only upon a body of foot, but 
eyen upon a rock. With ſuch fimple excuſes they deceive themſelves 
and impoſe upon their own judgment ; though they muſt know that Lu- 
cullus with a ſmall army of Infantry, routed one of an hundred and fifty 
thouſand horſe under the command of Tigranes, in which there was a great 
number of Cuiraſſiers armed exactly in the ſame manner that ours are at 
preſent. The weakneſs of theſe opinions therefore, we have ſeen fully 
proved at the expence of other nations alſo, as appears from this exam- 
ple in particular: and ſince what is related in Hiſtory concerning the 
axcellency of Infantry holds good, one ought to give no leſs credit to 
what is recorded to the advantage of ſeveral other ancient Inſtitutions 


that we have recommended: in which caſe, both Princes and Repablics 


would find themſelves expoſed to fewer dangers, better able to ſuſtain any 
enemy, and not have the mortification of ſeeing their forces ſo fre- 


[+] See the Art of Mar, Book II. 
quently 
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quently obliged to run away as they now do. As to thoſe eſpecially th 
are at the head of a Commonwealth, they would find it much more 
eaſy to accompliſh their purpoſes, whether they deſign to extend the 
dominion, or only to maintain what they already poſſeſs, and be co. 
vinced that to fill their country full of inhabitants, to make allies any 
confederates rather than abſolute ſlaves of the people they conquer, 9 
eſtabliſh Colonies for the ſecurity of what they have acquired, to cor. 
vert the ſpoils of an enemy into funds for the uſe of the State, to annq 
them with incurſions and field battles, and not embarraſs themſelves with 
Sieges, to make the Public rich, and private men' poor, and to employ 
all their care and attention to keep up good military diſcipline in ful 
force, are the beſt ways to aggrandize a Republic and enlarge its Em. 
pire. But if theſe methods are not approved by ſome, let them remen. 
ber however, that any other will prove their ruin: for which reaſon, 
they ought to curb their ambition, and (inſtead of endeavouring to ex. 
tend their dominion) to turn their thoughts only upon regulating their 
laws and interior polity in ſuch a manner as may beſt enable them w 
defend themſelves and what they have already got, like ſeveral free 
States in Germany, which, by ſo doing, have lived happily and undif. 
turbed for a long courſe of ,years. 
Nevertheleſs (as I have ſaid elfewhere, in diſcourſing upon the diffe- 
rent conduct that is to be obſerved in order to enlarge dominion, from 
that which is neceflary only to ſecure what has been acquired before) i 
is impoſſible that any Republic ſhould continue long quiet and enjoy it 
liberty and dominions, how ſmall ſoever, in tranquillity : for though it 
ſhould not moleſt others, it will nevertheleſs be moleſted by them : and 
by being thus provoked, it will not only become defirous, but lie under 
a neceſſity of revenging itſelf and reducing its neighbours : but if it 
ſhould be ſo fortunate as not to have any foreign enemies, it will be 
ſure to fall into factions and diviſions at home, as it always happens in 
ſuch Governments. That the free States in Germany have continued 
ſo long in peace and liberty, is owing to ſome peculiar circumſtances in 
that country which are not to be found in any other, and without which 
they could not ſubſiſt in that manner. That part of Germany which! 
now ſpeak of was formerly ſubje& to the Romans, like France and Spain: 
but when the Roman State was upon the decline, and the title of En- 
pire transferred to Germany, ſom? of the moſt powerful Cities in th 
Province taking advantage either of the puſanimity or diſtreſs of the 
Emperors, ſhook off their yoke, and others became in a manner ablo 
lutely free, on condition of paying only a ſmall annual tribute: ſo thi 
all the States which were immediately fubject to the Emperors and 90 
other Prince, by degrees recovered their liberty, It happened about tie 


lame time that ſeveral Corporations dependent upon the Det 
0 
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of Auſtria, as Fribourg /], the Swiſs, and ſome others, revolted from 
him, and having re-eſtabliſhed their freedom, became fo ſtrong and 

werful in a while, that they not only defended themſelves effectually 

ainſt his utmoſt endeavours to reduce them to obedience, but grew 
formidable to all their neighbours ; and theſe are now called the Swits 
Cantons. Germany then is divided betwixt the Emperor, the Swiſs, 
the Princes or EleQtors, and certain little Republics called the Free 
States [g]: and the reaſon that theſe few wars, and thoſe of ſhort con- 
tinuance, happen betwixt States ſo differently conſtituted, is the reſpect 
that they all pay to the Emperor, who, though his power 1s not very 
great, has ſo much reputation and authority amongſt them, that when- 
ever any quarrel ariſes betwixt them, he interpoſes as a Mediator, and 
ſoon puts an end to it. The ſharpeſt and longeſt wars in that Country 
have been betwixt the Swiſs and the Dukes of Auſtria; and though the 
Title of Emperor has been in the Houſe of Auſtria for many years, they 
never could get the better of the Swiſs, nor could any quarrel be ever 
decided betwixt them but by the ſword : for the other States of Ger- 
many did not furniſh the Emperors with any aſſiſtance in thoſe wars, 
becauſe the Free Cities rather favoured the Swiſs who were friends to 
liberty like themſelves ; and as to the Princes, ſome of them were fo 
| poor that they could not, and others ſo jealous of the Imperial power 

that they would not contribute to make it ſtill greater. 

Theſe Communities therefore, live quietly and unmoleſted in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their own little territories, as they have no occaſion to deſire 
thoſe of others, whilſt they are all kept at peace by the authority of the 
Emperor: and what makes them united at home is the apprehenſion 
they are under of ſo near an enemy, who would not fail to take the op- 
portunity of any diviſions that might happen amongſt.them, to reduce 
them into ſubjection to him, and deprive them of their liberties. But if 
Germany was not thus balanced, ſome of theſe States would be under a 
neceſſity of endeavouring to enlarge their dominions, and conſequently 
there muſt ſoon be an end of their tranquillity : and as no other Coun- 
try is circumſtanced in the ſame manner, no other Republics can enjoy 
the ſame freedom ; and therefore thoſe that find it neceſſary to extend 
| their territory at the expence of their neighbours, muſt either have re- 


[/] The original ſays, Filiborgo, Philip/bourg, but that muſt be a miſtake of the Author, 
(s] The Imperial Cities, or Hans-towns. The former are Sovereign States, and ſend 
| their Deputies or Repreſentatives to the General Diets or Parliaments of the Empire. 
| the latter are alſo Sovereign States, not differing from the Imperial Cities at preſent, 
| but were about two hundred years ago allied or confederated for their mutual defence and 
1 the protection of their trade, and at firſt conſiſted only of the great Sea port towns on 
ö 4. German Ocean or the Baltic Sea, and near the mouths of their great rivers: but 


| pork they took many inland Cities into their alliance, monopolized moſt of the trade 
n Europe, and were a formidable maritime Power. 
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courſe to Leagues and Confederacies, or proceed as the Romans did q 
old: whoever takes any other courſe, inſtead of aggrandizing his Coun, 
try, will certainly ruin it. For new conqueſts are dangerous and pre. 
judicial a thouſand ways; as a State may eaſily enlarge its dominion 
without increaſing its ſtrength ; in which caſe ruin muſt inevitably en. 
ſue: and this happens when the expence of an Enterprize exceeds the 
profit that reſults from it, even though it is ſucceſsful. Thus the Vene. 
tians were much weaker when they became poſſeſſed of Lombardy, 
and the Florentines after they had conquered all Tuſcany, than when 
the former were content with the dominion of the Adriatic, and the 
latter with a territory that did not exceed fix miles any way in extent], 
and this was owing to their ambition of making acquiſitions, and ng 
knowing how to maintain them: for which they were the more inex. 
cuſable as they had the example of the Romans immediately before their 
eyes, and might have imitated them in the method which that people 
obſerved upon ſuch occaſions, if they had not wiſdom enough to ſtrike 
it out themſelves as the Romans did. Beſides, ſuch acquiſitions ſome. 
times do great miſchief even to well governed Commonwealths ; for 
inſtance, when the State conquered is voluptuous and effeminate, and 
the conquerors catch the infection by their communication with its in- 
habitants ; as it happened to the Romans firſt, and afterwards to Hanni- 
bal's troops, when they had made themſelves Maſters of Capus: 
for if that City had lain ſo far off that the Soldiers could not have been 
ſoon reclaimed, or if the Roman State had been in any degree corrupted, 
without doubt that conqueſt would have proved the deſtruction of their 
Republic, as we may venture to affirm from what Livy ſays, Jam tun: 
minime ſalubris militari diſcipline Capua, inſtrumentum omnium volup- 
tatum, delimtos militum animos avertit a memorid patrie : Capua, at 
that time the nurſery of all ſoft pleaſures, ſo relaxed the military dijeiþ- 
line, and debauched the minds of the Soldiers, that they totally forgot ther 
love and duty to their own Country. And indeed ſuch Cities or Pro- 
vinces ſufficiently revenge themſelves upon thoſe that conquer them, 
without blows or effuſion of blood : for as the corruption ſpreads, and 
at laſt becomes general, it enervates them to ſuch a degree that they 
muſt in the end become a prey to any one that attacks them; as Juwt- 
nal well remarks in one of his Satires, when he is ſpeaking of tis 
change of manners in Rome, the luxury and many other vices which 
their conqueſts had introduced there in the room of that temperance 
frugality, and other excellent virtues, for which they had been ſo fe 
markable before. 


L] Suppoſing Florence to be the center of it at that time. 
Sevi 
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Sevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit victumque ulciſcitur orbem, 


What arms could ne'er effect, dire Luxury 
Has done at laſt, t' avenge the conquer'd world. 
SAT. VI. 297, 292, 


If then fuch an acquiſition had almoſt effected the ruin of the Ro- 
mans, notwithſtanding their great wiſdom and virtue ; what muſt be- 
come of thoſe States that are weak and corrupt ; and beſides their other 
errors and ill conduct, (which I have mentioned above) employ either 
mercenary or auxiliary troops, the folly and dan 


ger of which I ſhall 
make the Subject of the next Chapter? | 


CHAP. AX. 


Lm dangerous it is for any Prince or Republic to employ either Auxiliary 
| or Mercenary forces. 


F I had not diſcuſſed this point at large in another part of my works, 
I ſhould have dwelt longer upon it in this place than I deſign to do 
But as I have met with a moſt remarkable inſtance in 
Livy how dangerous it is to employ Auxiliaries, I cannot paſs it over 
without ſome notice. By Auxiliaries, I mean ſuch troops as one State 
ſends to the ſuccour of another, under Officers of its own, and in its 


at preſent [z]. 


That Hiſtorian informs us, that after the Romans had defeated the 
damnites in two battles at different places, with ſome forces which they 
ent to the relief of the Capuans, and there 
betwixt thoſe two people, they left two Legions in the territory of Capua 
to ſecure it from any further danger or apprehenſion of the enemy, after 
the reſt of their forces had returned to Rome. 
ing into indolence and faſcinated by effeminate delights, began not only 
to lay aſide all remembrance of their own Country and the reverence 
they owed to the Senate, but to think of ſetting up for themſelves, and 
kizing upon ſo fine a Country which they had defended againſt all ene- 
mies at their own peril, and which they thought the inhabitants no 
longer worthy to enjoy, fince they were not able to defend it themſelves. 
This conſpiracy however being timely diſcovered by the Roman Go- 


Li] See Chap. xii. xiii, xiv, of the Prince, Pol. Diſc, Book 1. Chap. xxi. xliii. and the 
art of War, Book I. 


put an end to the war 


But thoſe Legions ſink- 


vernment, 


2 30 


troops to its aſſiſtance : for he that is ſo indiſcreet as to call in Auxila- 


never think of the inconveniencies that muſt probably ſoonenſue: wheres 
if they would reflect upon the inſtances which we have quoted from 


polite to Meſſina. There is another town of the ſame name in Lombardy belonging t 
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vernment, was ſoon ſuppreſſed, as we ſhall relate more fully when We 
come to diſcourſe of Conſpiracies. | 

I fay again therefore, that of all troops Auxiliaries are the moſt du. 
gerous and unſerviceable ; becauſe neither the Soldiers nor the Offices 
receiving any pay from you, but from the Prince or State by whom th 
are ſent, like the Legions that were left at Capua, they have little or g 
regard either to your intereſt or authority: and as ſoon as the war, 
over, if it ends ſucceſsfully, they often plunder thoſe that employ then, 
with as little ceremony as they did thoſe whom they were ſent to felt 
againſt ; which is owing ſometimes to their own avarice or ambitin, 
and ſometimes to that of their Maſters. The Romans had no def 
to violate. the league they were in with the Capuans : but their Soldier 
imagining it would be a very eaſy matter to ſeize upon that State then. 
ſelves, actually determined upon it. I could cite many other inſtance 
of this kind, but let one more ſuffice, namely that of the Regini[}, 
who were not only plundered and diſpoſſeſſed of their territories, bit 
murdered by a Legion which the Romans had ſent to defend them. 4 
Prince then upon occaſion had better have recourſe to any other exye- 
dient than Auxiliaries, eſpecially when he is to depend chiefly upon 
them for his ſecurity : for any terms that he can obtain from an eneny, 
how hard ſoever, will be leſs prejudicial to him than ſuch ſuccour, 
Indeed if we either read the Hiſtory of former times, or conſider the 
preſent with due attention, we ſhall find a thouſand inſtances wherein 
they have proved fatal, for one in which they ever did any ſervice to 
thoſe that employed them. An ambitious Prince or Commonwealth 
therefore cannot be furniſhed with a fairer opportunity of making them- 
ſelves maſters of another State, than by being ſollicited to ſend ſuch 


ries not only for his own defence, but to conquer others, endeayours 
to make acquiſitions which he cannot keep any longer than they 
pleaſe to let him; becauſe they can eaſily take them away from him 
again whenever they have a mind. But ſo blind is the ambition of 
ſome men, that if they can but gratify their preſent appetites, they 


ancient Hiſtory to confirm this point as well as ſome others inſiſted 
upon in theſe Diſcourſes, they would be convinced that the more ge- 
neroſity Princes or Republics ſhew to their neighbours, and the le 
inclination to injure or diſtreſs them, the more ready they will be to 


[4] The inhabitants of Rhegium, now called Reggio, a town in Calabria almoſt op- 


the Duke of Modena. | 
throw 
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WT .:row themſelves into their arms, as we ſhall prove in the next Chapter, 
fom the example of the Capuans, 


1 on CHAP. XXL 


3 The firſt Prætor the Romans ever ſent abroad, was to Capua, four hun- 
2 dred years after they firſt began to make war. 


E have already ſhewn at large how different the methods which 
3 the Romans took to enlarge their Empire, were from thoſe 
WW that are now purſued for the ſame purpoſe; and how they ſuffered thoſe 
States which they did not utterly deſtroy, to enjoy their former liberty, 
* and to live under their own laws ; even ſuch as were not joined with 
them as Confederates, but had ſubmitted to be their Subjects; and 
| that without any other mark of their dominion over them than ſome 
few conditions, upon the obſervation of which, they were protected in 

their ancient rights and privileges. This method they followed till they 
E carried their arms into foreign countries, and began to reduce the States 
and Kingdoms which they conquered into Provinces ſubject to their Em- 

pire; as may plainly appear from the example of the firſt Prætor they 
© eyer ſent to any place (which was to Capua) not out of any ambitious 
© defign, but becauſe it was ſollicited by the Capuans, who had fallen 
out amongſt themſelves, and were deſirous to have ſome Roman Citizen 
of authority to compoſe their quarrels and reduce them to good order 
again. This example was ſoon followed by the inhabitants of Antium, 
who being in the like circumſtances, voluntarily ſubmitted to receive 
| a Roman Magiſtrate for the ſame purpoſes : upon which new method 
of acquiring dominion Livy ſays, Quod jam non ſolum arma, ſed jura 
| Romana” pollebant : that the Romans now began to extend their Empire 
| mt only by the valour of their arms, but by the reputation of their Laws. 
We ſee therefore how much this manner of proceeding contributed to 

agprandize their State: for Republics, in particular, that have been uſed 
| tolive in freedom, and under the government of their own Country- 
men, ſubmit with more ſatisfaction to Maſters that are at a diſtance 
from them (though upon terms that may have ſomewhat hard in them) 
than to others that are nearer at hand, and would, they think, be con- 
| linually upbraiding them with their dependence. There is likewiſe 
mother advantage reſulting from this: for as in this caſe the Sovereign 
employs Miniſters of his own immediate appointment in the adminiſtra- 
uon of juſtice, whatever ſentence may be given either in civil or capital 
auſes, cannot excite any odium againſt the Supreme power ; which 
therefore exempts it from the calumnies and reproaches that muſt often 


oft 


— 
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of courſe be occaſioned by thoſe ſentences, whether they be juſt or un. 
Juſt. The truth of this may plainly appear not only from ſeveral pa. 
ſages in ancient Hiſtory, but from an occurrence which lately happenel 
in Italy. Every one knows that as often as the French made themſzlye, 
maſters of Genoa (which has been ſeveral times), the King of Fran 
always uſed to ſend ſomebody thither to govern it in his name: but a 
preſent he ſuffers it (rather out of neceſſity than choice) to be governe 
by a Genoelſe, elected by his fellow Citizens: and without doubt, why. 
ever confiders which of theſe two ways beſt ſecures their obedience 9 
the King, and is moſt agreeable to the inhabitants, muſt needs deter. 
mine in favour of the latter. Beſides, the leſs inclined you ſeem ty 
diſtreſs men, the leſs apprehenſion they will have of your depriving 
them of their liberties ; and the more humane and gentle you ſhey 
yourſelf to them, the more cheerfully they will throw themſelves into 
your arms. To this lenity and moderation it was owing that the Ca- 
puans defired the Romans to ſend them a Prætor: but if the latter had 
!hewn the leaſt inclination to intermeddle in their affairs, or officiouſy 
endeavoured to obtrude ſuch a Magiſtrate upon them, they would pre- 
ſently have taken alarm and driven him back again. 

But what occaſion have we to go ſo far as Rome or Capua for er- 
amples of this kind; when we have enow in Tuſcany? It is well 
known that Piſtoia long ago voluntarily put itſelf under the protection 
of the Florentines ; and at the ſame time what a bitter enmity ſubſiſted 
betwixt the Florentines and the Piſans, the Luccheſe, and the Sieneſe; 
which diverſity of diſpoſition did not proceed from. the little value the 
Piſtoians ſet upon their liberty in compariſon of the others, but to the 
different behaviour of the Florentines, who treated the former like 
brothers, and the latter like enemies: upon which account, the Piſtoians 
willingly ſubmitted to their dominion ; whilſt the others have always 
taken every poſſible method to defend themſelves againſt them : but if 
the Florentines, inſtead of exaſperating their neighbours by harſh uſage, 
had behaved in a gentle and friendly manner to them, they would cer- 
tainly have been Maſters of all Tuſcany at this time. It is not my in- 
tention however to infer from what has been here ſaid, that one ought 
never to proceed with rigour and force of arms upon ſuch occaſions: 


but that they ſhould be reſerved for the laſt expedient, when all other 
means have failed. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXII. 


| That men often err in the judgment they form concerning things of great 
F importance. 


E 7 JOW apt mankind are to err in their judgment, is well known to 
I thoſe that have been much converſant in Councils ; which if 
not conducted by wiſe and able men, are often deceived and impoſed 
upon: and as ſuch men have always many enemies in corrupt Com- 
© monwealths (eſpecially in time of peace), who oppoſe them either out 
of cnvy or ambition, that advice is moſt commonly followed, which is 


WE to majority, or given by ſelf-intereſted men, who have more regard 
| to popularity, than the good of the Public. But when the pernicious 
| efiects of theſe counſels come to be diſcovered in adverſe and trouble- 
| ſome times, danger and diſtreſs make it neceſſary to comply with ſuch 
meaſures as were recommended, but rejected and diſcountenanced in 
| the calm and ſunſhine of proſperity ; as I ſhall ſhew more at large in 
another place. Several events likewiſe happen, in judging of which, 
men of ſmall experience in affairs may eaſily be deceived ; as they are 
| frequently attended with ſuch circumſtances and probability of ſucceſs, 


2s may induce them to perſuade themſelves, that the things which they 


fondly hope for, will actually come to paſs. This is fully verified by 
the advice which Numicius, the Prætor, gave the Latins, after they had 
| been defeated by the Romans; and by what was generally believed not 
| many years ago, when Francis I. King of France invaded Milan, and 
the Swiſs defended it againſt him. 

After the death of Lewis XII. Francis of Angouleme ſucceeded to 
the Crown, and being deſirous to recover poſſeſſion of Milan (which 
the Swiſs had made themſelves maſters of a few years before, by the 
allſtance of Pope Julius II.) endeavoured to make ſome friends in 
Italy, to facilitate the accompliſhment of his deſigns : for which pur- 
poſe, beſides the Venetians (whom King Lewis had ſecured before) he 
endeavoured to gain over Leo X. and the Florentines to his intereſts ; 
imagining he ſhould then meet with little or no impediment in that en- 
terprize ; eſpecially as the Spaniſh forces were at that time employed in 
Lombardy, and thoſe of the Emperor at Verona. The Pope, how- 
cher, was not to be prevailed upon to comply with his ſollicitations; 
being perſuaded by his Council (as it is ſaid) that if he ſtood neuter, he 
might greatly advantage himſelf by it: that it was not for the intereſt 


either falſely thought good, by an error of judgment common enough 
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French or the Swiſs ; that in order to reſtore the liberty of. Italy, 
was neceſſary to rid himſelf of them both; that ſince he was not bl 
to cope with either of them, much leſs with both, as things then gs 
he ought to fit ſtill till one of them had utterly ruined the other, 2; 
then to call in the aſſiſtance of his allies, and fall upon the Conquer: 
that he could not have a fairer opportunity than the preſent, ſince bol. 
their armies were in the field, and his Holineſs's forces were in ſuch 
order and readineſs, that he might immediately ſend them to the con. 
| fines of Lombardy to watch their motions, under a pretence of guat. 
| | ing his own territories, but in reality to wait there till they had come 
2B to a battle, which (conſidering the bravery of the troops on both ſides) 
it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe would be a very bloody one, and muſt leaye 

even the Victor in ſuch a weak condition, that his Holineſs might ſo 

cruſh him, and with great reputation to himſelf, become not only mf. 

ter of Lombardy, but Arbiter of all Italy. But the event ſhewed the 

futility of this counſel : for the Swiſs being defeated at laſt, after along 

and obſtinate engagement, the forces of the Pope and the King of Spain, 

were ſo far from daring to attack the French, that they had determined 

to run away ; but even that would not have ſaved them, if either the 

humanity, or coldneſs of the French King had not inclined him to reſ 

contented: with that victory, and to come to an accommodation with 

the Pope. This advice, therefore, though plauſible enough indeed a 

firſt ſight, will appear ſimple and abſurd upon a nearer examination: 

for, it ſeldom happens, that he who gains a victory loſes many men; 

thoſe that he does loſe being killed in battle, not in flight: and in the 

heat of the fight, when armies are cloſe engaged, many cannot fal, 

becauſe ſuch conflicts are generally ſoon over; and, if they ever chance 
to laſt ſo long, that great numbers are ſlain, even on the fide of thoſe 
that get the day, yet ſuch is the advantage that reſults from the reputs- 

tion of a victory, and the terror which it inſpires, that it more than ba- 

lances the loſs they ſuſtain by the death of their Soldiers. 

Whoever then ſhall think fit to attack ſuch an army, upon a ſuppo- 
ſition that it muſt - be much weakened, will find himſelf egregioully 

_ miſtaken, unleſs his ſtrength be ſuch, that he was able to have engaged 

it, even before it had ſuſtained any loſs at all: for, in that caſe, indeed, 

he may have a chance to gain a victory, as well as to be defeated, if he 

be a man of conduct and abilities, and is befriended by fortune. But 

an army that has been already fluſhed with victory, will till have the 

advantage; as may appear from the example of the Latins, when they 

had been beaten by the Romans: for Numicius their Prætor, ſoon alter 

the battle was over, run all up and down the country, exhorting them 

to fall upon the Romans again, now they were ſo much reduced by ti: 


late engagement, and had gained nothing but the name of a ny 
| aving 
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having in all other reſpects ſuffered as much as themſelves ; and aſſur- 
ing his countrymen, that any new attack, how feeble ſoever, would 
certainly ruin them. In conſequence of which, they raiſed another 
army, and attacked the Romans a ſecond time : but they ſoon paid 
dear for their credulity ; for they were utterly routed with great loſs, 
and treated in ſuch a manner as all thoſe deſerve that liſten to ſuch 


fooliſh advice. 
HAP. . 


That the Romans always avoided taking a middle courſe, when they had 
occaſion to paſs Fudgment upon any of their Sutyjefts. 


AM Latio is flatus erat rerum, ſays Livy, ut neque pacem neque 
bellum pati poſſent. The Latins were now reduced to ſuch a condition 


deed, of all others, the moſt miſerable ; but ſuch a one as every Prince 
or Commonwealth muſt of neceſſity labour under, that can neither 
ſubmit to unreaſonable terms of accommodation on one hand, nor carry 
on a war on the other, without either delivering themſelves up as a 

| prey to auxiliaries, or being utterly ruined by the enemy. To this 
wretched alternative, they are reduced by evil counſels, and coming to 
a reſolution before they have duly conſidered their own ſtrength, as we 
have faid before : which conſideration, if properly attended to, would 
prevent them from falling into ſuch diſtreſs as the Latins did, who 
made peace with the Romans, when they ought to have carried on the 
war, and declared war againſt them, when they ſhould have continued 
in peace; ſo that the friendſhip and enmity of the Romans were equally 
prejudicial to them. The Latins then being reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity by Manlius Torquatus, were afterwards totally ſubducd by Ca- 
millus, who obliged them to ſurrender at diſcretion to the Romans, 
and not only put garriſons into all their towns, but took hoſtages from 
them: after which he returned to Rome, and reported to the Senate, 
that all Latium was in ſubjection to them: and as the judgment of the 
Senate upon this occaſion, was very remarkable, and worthy of being 
mitated by other Princes in the like circumſtances, I ſhall here quote 
the words which Livy puts into the mouth of Camillus, when he made 
his report: from whence we may further obſerve, what methods the 
Romans purſued in extending their dominion, and that in their deter- 
minations they always avoided a middle way, and had recourſe to ex- 
emes : for the nature of government makes it neceſſary to keep Sub- 
Fits upon ſuch a footing, and under ſuch reſtrictions, that they may 
H h 2 cither 
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that they could neither make war, nor accept of peace. A condition in- 
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to do, you have a noble opportunity of imitating their example with 
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either have no deſire, or at leaſt no power to injure or inſult it. And 
this may be effected either by abſolutely depriving them of all man 
to hurt you, or by treating them with ſuch lenity and tenderneſs, thy 
they cannot wiſh to change their condition. There is no middle courſe 
that can be followed with ſecurity : and therefore, Camillus having 

poſed the choice of theſe two expedients to the conſideration of the 
Senate, that wiſe body acted according to them both, as the circum. 
ſtances of the different towns in Latium required. His advice was 2; 
follows, © Dit immortales ita vos potentes hujus conſilii fecerunt, ut 
fit Latium, an non fit, in veſtra manu poſuerint. Itaque pacem vobis, 
quod ad Latinos attinet, parare in perpetuum, vel ſæviendo, vel igno- 
ſcendo poteſtis. Vultis crudeliter conſulere in deditos victoſque? Licet 
delere omne Latium. Vultis exemplo majorum augere rem Romanam, 
victos in civitatem accipiendo ? Materia creſcendi per ſummam gloriam 
ſuppeditat. Certe id firmiſſimum imperium eſt, quo obedientes guadent, 
Illorum igitur animos, dum expectatione ſtupent, ſeu pena, ſeu bene. 
ficio præoccupati oportet : i. e. The Gods have now put it in your power 
to determine whether the Latins ſhall be any longer a people or not. It 
is in your own option effectually to ſecure yourſelves from any further 
apprehenſions of that enemy, either by pardoning or puniſhing them. 
If you have a mind to proceed with rigour againſt a people that are 
vanquiſhed, and have ſubmitted to you, they lie at your mercy, and 
you may totally extinguiſh the very name of them if you pleaſe ; but, 
if you rather chuſe to enlarge your Empire by ſhewing clemency, and 
making the conquered your Subjects and friends, as your Anceſtors uſed 


great glory and advantage to yourſelves : for that Dominion is built 
upon the ſureſt foundation, under which the Subjects hve ſecurely and 
contented. It is abſolutely neceſſary therefore, to take either one courſe 
or the other; and immediately too, whilſt their minds are yet fluctu- 
ating betwixt hope and fear, and the uncertainty of their doom prevents 
them from taking any deſperate reſolution.” The Senate, after ſome 
deliberation, determined to follow this advice, and having made a par- 
ticular enquiry into the behaviour of every town in Latium, they fpared 
ſome, and puniſhed others : the inhabitants of thoſe that were ſpared, 
were made free Citizens of Rome, and had ſeveral other privileges, fi- 
vours, and immunities granted them, which effectually ſecured their 
fidelity and affection; but as to the others, ſome of them were totally 
demoliſhed, ſome had Colonies ſent to ſettle amongſt them, and others 
brought priſoners to Rome; ſo that they were diſperſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they were for ever incapacitated to give the Romans any more 
trouble or diſturbance. Thi 
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This was the method which the Romans always took upon ſuch oc- 
eafions ; and certainly it is worthy of being imitated by all other ſtates. 
The Floren tines ſhould have acted thus in the year 1502, when Arezzo 
and all the Vale of Chiana rebelled againſt them; for if they had, 

y might not only have firmly eſtabliſhed their dominion over them, 
but likewiſe have made Florence a great and flouriſhing State, and 
ken fuch lands from the rebels as that City ſtood in need of, for the 
ſubſiſtence of its own inhabitants. But they ſimply took the middle 
may betwixt the extremes of rigour and clemency, which is always a 
dangerous one in ſuch caſes: for, though they baniſhed ſome of the 
inhabitants, and put others to death, and degraded every man that was 


in office or authority, yet they left the City entire and untouched: and 
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| when any body adviſed them to demoliſh it, thoſe who pretended to be 


the wiſeſt amongſt them, made anſwer, that it would be a diſgrace to 
beir own Republic, and look as if they were ſo weak, they could not 
[keep it: which is one of thoſe arguments that ſeem to have ſome rea- 
ſon in them, but in reality have none at all. For by the fame rule, a 
Prince muſt not hang any villain, though ever ſo notorious, becauſe it 
would be a ſhame to have it thought he had not power enough to bridle 
one raſcal, without putting him to death. But thoſe that are of this 
opinion ought to conſider, that when either particular men, or a whole 
City offend a State, that State is under an abſolute neceſſity of deſtroy- 
ing them for its own preſervation, and to deter others from following 
their example: and as to any reflections which ſuch a manner of pro- 
ceeding may happen to occaſion, it is ſufficient to ſay, that it will be 
more for the reputation of a State to punith delinquents with diſcretion, 
than to ſpare them at its own peril: and that a Government which does 
not do that ſo effectually, that they can never hurt it afterwards, will 
aways be thought a weak and pitiful one. 

How properly the Romans acted upon ſuch occaſions, may likewiſe 
appear from. the example of the Privernates : from which we may ob- 
eme, in the firſt place, that people who are conquered, ſhould either 
be treated with great lenity and indulgence, or totally cut off, as I ſaid 
before ; and in the next, what a powerful impreſſion generoſity, frank- 
nels, and ſpeaking truth, make upon the minds of wiſe and good men. 
The Roman Senate, as Livy informs us, was aſſembled to conſider in 
What manner they ſhould treat the Privernates, who had rebelled againſt 
dem, but were then reduced to obedience by force of arms: but the 
people of Privernum having ſent ſeveral of their Citizens to make their 
ſibmiſſion, and implore pardon, one of them being introduced to the 
denate, was aſked, ** Quam pænam meritos Privernates cenſeret? what 
lt of puniſhment he thought his fellow-Citizens deſerved ?” made 
"fer, * Eam quam merentur qui ſe libertate dignos cenſent : ſuch 
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as thoſe deſerve who think themſelves worthy of liberty.” Being aſky 
again, © Quid fi pznam remittimus vobis, qualem nos pacem vobiſeum 
habituros ſperemus ?” Suppoſe we ſhould pardon you this time, hg 
will you behave yourſelves for the future?“ he replied, © Si bonn 
dederitis, & fidelem & perpetuam; fi malam haud diurturnam ; yy 
and dutifully, if you grant us good terms: if not, we ſhall ſoon do th 
ſame again.” Upon which, the wiſer part of the Senate declared 
*© Se audiviſſe vocem et liberi et viri, nec credi poſſe illum populun 
aut hominem, denique in ea conditione cujus eum pæniteat diutius quan 
neceſſe fit manſurum. Ibi pacem eſſe fidam, ubi voluntarii pacati fin 
neque eo loco ubi ſervitutem eſſe velint, fidam ſperandam eſſe: Thy 
he had ſpoken like a brave and free man; that it was not to be expedted 
that any particular perſon, much leſs a whole people, would ſubmit tg 
lead a life that was grievous to them, any longer than they were com- 

elled to it by invincible neceſſity ; that no terms could be long or faith: 
fully obſerved, which were not voluntarily and cheerfully agreed to and 
accepted ; nor was it to be imagined that any people would continue 
ſteddy in their allegiance and affection, if they were reduced to ſlayery, 
Upon which it was reſolved, that the Privernates ſhould be incorporated 
into the Roman State, and honoured with all the privileges that were 
enjoyed by their own Citizens and Subjects, “eos demum qui nihil 
preterquam de libertate cogitant, dignos eſſe qui Romani fiant ; ſince 
thoſe whoſe chief care was to preſerve their liberties, were worthy of 
being Romans.” Such was the effect of theſe frank and bold anſwers 
upon great and generous men, who would have deſpiſed any other fort 
of reply as mean and infincere : and thoſe will generally find themſelves 
deceived, who judge otherwiſe of mankind, eſpecially of ſuch people 
as have either been actually uſed to live in liberty, or at leaſt have thought 
themſelves free : in conſequence of which error, they muſt naturally 
take ſuch meaſures as will prejudice themſelves, and be grievous to others 
which commonly ends in rebellion, and the ruin of a State. 
It appears then from the method which the Romans took with the 
Latins and inhabitants of Privernum, that when the fate of a conquered 
people, which have been powerful and accuſtomed to liberty, 1s tobe 
decided, it is the beſt way either to exterminate them entirely, or to 
treat them in ſuch a manner, as to make them your firm and faithful 
friends ; otherwiſe you are doing nothing : but, above all things 4 mid- 
dle courſe is to be avoided, becavſe it is the moſt dangerous ; as the 
Samnites experienced to their coſt, when, after they had hemmed en 
the Romans at the Furcæ Caudine, they would not liſten to the coul- 
ſel of an old officer, who adviſed them either to diſmiſs them with 
honour, or to knock them all on the head : but as they took a middle 


way, and not only diſarmed, but made them paſs under the yoke, 1 
: | en 
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ent them away ſo full of ſhame and reſentment, that they ſoon after 
had ſufficient cauſe to repent they had not taken the old man's advice, 
inltead of acting in the manner they did upon that occaſion, as we ſhall 
bew more at large in another place. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


That Fortreſſes generally do a State more harm than good. 


may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, to the wiſe men of our times, that the 
Romans never thought of building Fortreſſes to keep the Latins in 
obedience ; eſpecially, as it is a maxim with our Florentine Politicians, 
that Piſa and other ſuch States muſt be kept in ſubjection by that means: 
and indeed, if the Romans had been like them, it is probable they 
would have built Fortreſſes; but, as they were of a very different caſt, 
and not only much braver, but wiſer, and more powerful, they thought 
fit to let it alone. For whilſt they enjoyed their liberties, and adherred 
o their excellent maxims and inſtitutions, they never erected any ſtrong 
places to maintain poſſeſſion of ſuch Cities or Provinces as they had 


there. When we. compare this method of proceeding therefore, with 
the practice of theſe times, it ſeems worthy of examination, whe- 
ther ſuch places are of more ſervice or diſſervice to thoſe that build 
them. 

It muſt be conſidered then, that the end propoſed by ſuch people as 
build Fortreſſes, is either to defend themſelves againſt their own Sub- 
ſects, or their enemies; but in the former caſe they are prejudicial, and 
in the latter unneceſſary. For, if a Prince is afraid of his Subjects 
rebelling againſt him, it muſt be becauſe he is hated by them; which 
tatred proceeds from ill-treatment : and that ill-treatment, either from 
lis indiſcretion in ſome other reſpect, or from a perſuaſion that he may 
ern them as arbitrarily as he pleaſes. Now, one of the reaſons 
tat induce him to think ſo, is, that they are bridled with Fortreſſes: 
bo that the harſh uſage, which is the cauſe of their diſaffection, is chietly 
ding to the confidence he puts in thoſe ſtrong holds, which therefore 
be will find much more prejudicial than ſerviceable to him. For, in 
be firſt place, they tempt him, as I juſt now ſaid, to treat his Subjects 
It much more rigour than he would otherwiſe dare to do; and in 

the next, there is not ſo much ſecurity in them as he vainly perſuades 
nſelf; for all the violent and forcible meaſures he can make uſe of 
0 overawe his people, will ſignify nothing, except he either has a 
Nad ſtanding army always at hand (as the Romans uſed to have) or 
thinks 


reduced ; though they ſometimes left thoſe ſtanding which they found 
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thinks fit to cut off ſome, to ſeparate others, and diſperſe many 
in ſuch a manner, that they can never aſſemble again to do hin a 
miſchief : for though he ſhould ſtrip them of their properties, Sala 
arma ſuperſunt, they will ſtill find arms: and if he diſarms them 
furor arma miniſirat, revenge will ſoon furniſh them with other ecm: 
if he puts the Chiefs to death, others will ſoon ſpring up in their room 
like Hydra's heads: if he builds Fortreſſes, they may ſerve his tun 
perhaps, in time of peace, and prompt him to oppreſs his Subjects wig 
leſs reſerve: but ſhould a war break out, they will do him no ſervice. 
for when they are aſſaulted by his own people, and a foreign enemy a 
the ſame time, it is impoſſible they ſhould hold out againſt them bay, 
If then they were ſo infignificant in former times, ſurely they muſt h 
much more ſo ſince the invention of Artillery, againſt the fury of which 
no Fortreſs can long defend itſelf, where the beſieged have neither room 
to caſt up new works within, when the old ones are battere 
down, nor any other place to retire into, as we have ſhewn elfe 
where [I]. 
But to enter into a further diſcuſſion of this matter. Let us ſuppoſe 
that a prince wants to govern his own people with a high hand; d 
that either a Prince or a Republic ſhould think of keeping a State which 
they had taken from an enemy, in ſtrict ſubjection, by building Fo. 
treſſes in it. As to a Prince, who wants to keep his Subjects in aut, 
I ſay, that inſtead of anſwering that end, they will be of great preju- 
dice to him, for the reaſons abovementioned ; becauſe they will embd|- 
den him to oppreſs them, and that oppreſſion will prove his ruin, asit 
will exaſperate them to ſuch a degree, that the Fortreſſes which ar 
the principal cauſe of it, cannot poſſibly protect him againſt their rage 
A good and wiſe Prince therefore, who would not lay either himſelf or 
his poſterity under any temptation to abuſe their Subjects, and become 
Tyrants, will never build Fortreſſes amongſt them, but depend altoge- 
ther upon their fidelity and affection, which are a much better ſecurity, 
Count Franciſco Sforza, though accounted a wiſe man, it is true, bull 
a Citadel at Milan, after he became Duke of that place ; but in thi 
he did not ſhew much wiſdom, as the conſequence fully proved; fit 
it afterwards was of great prejudice, inſtead of any ſervice to his Sie- 
ceſſors, who thinking themſelves ſecure there, and at liberty to comm 
any ſort of violence upon their Subjects with impunity, gave them: 
ſelves up to all manner of oppreſſion and licentiouſneſs, till they be. 
came ſo odious to every one, that they were preſently driven out of th 
dominions by the firſt enemy that invaded them. So that the Citadd 


[1] See the Prince, Chap. xx. and the Art of Jar, Book VII. and Paola Pani 
Political Diſcourſes, Book II. Diſe. viii. — 
| 
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Ji them but little good in time of war ; and in time of peace it did 
them much harm ; becauſe, if it had never been built, and they had 
been weak enough to have treated their Subjects with more aſperity 
than they ſhould have done, they would ſoon have been made ſenſible of 
their error, and might have deſiſted from it in time: in which caſe, 
they would have been able to make a more vigorous refiſtance againſt 
the French, whilſt their Subjects were yet well affected to them, 
though they had had no Citadel to truſt to, than they did after they 
had forfeited the affection of the people, notwithſtanding they were 

ſſeſſed of that Fortreſs. In ſhort, nothing is more precarious than 
the aſſiſtance that is expected from ſuch places; as they may be loſt, 
either by the venality of the Governor, or taken by ſtorm, or forced to 
ſurrender by famine. | 

But if a Prince is in hopes of recovering a City or State that has been 
lt, whilſt ſome Citadel or Fortreſs only ſtill holds out for him, he 
will find himſelf deceived, except he has a good army, and is able. to 
engage thoſe that have taken it from him: in which caſe, he ma 
make himſelf maſter of it again, even if he has no Fortreſs there; 
and much ſooner too than if he had; as the inhabitants will be more 
inclined to favour him, than if he had abuſed and oppreſſed them with- 
out mercy, out of a vain confidence in that ſecurity. Experience in- 
deed, has clearly evinced that the Caſtle at Milan never was of the 
leaſt ſervice, either to the Sforza's or the French, in time of diſtreſs : 
but on the contrary, that it proved the ruin of them both ; as it made 
them neglect the more ſafe and honourable means of defending them- 
ſelves. Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, the moſt renowned Soldier of his 
time, was driven out of his territories by Cæſar Borgia; but happening to 
recover them ſoon after, he ordered all the Fortreſſes in that State to be de- 
moliſhed, becauſe he thought them rather prejudicial to him than other- 
wile: for, as he was beloved by his Subjects, he did not care to diſguſt 
them; and from his enemies, he found by experience, they could not 
ſecure him without a good army in the field. Pope Julius II. having 
taken Bologna from the Bentivogli, built a Citadel there, and put a 
Governor into it, who oppreſſed the people to ſuch. a degree, that they 
loon rebelled, and forced him out of it: ſo that it was ſo far from do- 
Ing him any good, that it was the occaſion of his loſing that place, 
which he might eaſily have kept, if there had been no Citadel there, 
nd he had treated the people in a different manner. Niccold da Ca- 
lello, father of the Vitelli, who had been deprived of his dominions 
for a while, preſently cauſed two Fortreſſes to be pulled down, which 
Pope Sixtus IV. had built there, after he got poſſeſſion of his Country 
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ein; as he put more confidence in the love of his people, than in 


Caſtles and ſtrong holds. But we have a more recent and remarkable 
N. I. I i example 
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the only means they had left of recovering their liberties; and conſe 
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example of the inſignificance, or rather the miſchief of building Pg. 
trefſes, and the neceſſity of demoliſhing them, which happened 3 
Genoa, in the year 1507 : for when that City rebelled againſt Ley, 
XII. King of France, who was then poſſeſſed of it, he came thitheri 
perſon with a powerful army, to reduce it to obedience ; which he di 


and afterwards built the ſtrongeſt Citadel there, that is known at 


ſent: for, being ſituated upon the point of a rock cloſe to the 12 1 
commanded not only the harbour, but the whole City, and was Jockel 
upon as impregnable. But afterwards, in the year 1512, when th 
French were driven out of Italy, and the Citadel of Genoa alone he! 
out for them, the Genoeſe without troubling themſelves about the C. 
tadel, revolted again, and choſe Octavian Fregoſa for their Govern 
who laid cloſe ſiege to it on every fide, and cut off all manner of oro 
viſions and other neceſſaries in ſuch a manner, that at the end of (x. 
teen months, it was forced to ſurrender to him: after which (as it 
generally ſaid) he was adviſed by many to keep it for his own ſecuriy 
upon any emergency; but he very wiſely pulled it down, and chok 
rather to rely upon his own goodneſs, and the affection of his fellow 
Citizens; in conſequence of which reſolution, he has ſupported him- 
ſelf in the Government of Genoa ever ſince : and, though a thouſand 
men were ſufficient before to have turned it upſide down, it has, fnce 
that time, bravely defended itſelf, againſt an enemy that made an at-W 
tempt upon it, with an army of ten thouſand. Hence we ſee, that 
Octavian fared not the worſe for demoliſhing the Caſtle, nor the King 
of France the better for building it; for when he marched into Ita 
with a good army, he foon recovered Genoa, though he had not the 
Citadel then to truſt to; but when he was not able to bring an army 
into the field, he could not keep the town, though he was pollcfied d 
the Citadel: ſo that as the King had been at a vaſt expence in building 
it, the loſs of it was a great diſgrace to him; whereas Fregoſa, on tis 
contrary, not only gained much reputation by taking, but great advat: 
tage by demoliſhing it. 3 | | 

It is now time to ſay ſomething (as we propoſed) concerning Repub: 
lics that build Fortreſſes not in their own Country, but in places whicl 
they have conquered: the inutility of which (if the example of th 
French and Genoeſe juſt now mentioned be not thought ſufficient) my 
be fully ſhewn from that of the Florentines with regard to Piſa ; wet 
they had built Fortreſſes to keep the Citizens in Subjection, not con 
dering that the Piſans had always been their declared enemies, that tis 


had been uſed to live in freedom, that they looked upon rebellion s 


quently that if they had a mind to prevent it, they ought either to hai 


made them their friends and fellow-Citizens, or utterly to have I 
| pt 
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ated them. For it was plainly ſeen how little theſe ſtrong places an- 
ſwered their expectations, age the arrival of Charles VIII. in Italy, to 
whom they were preſently ſurrendered, either through the corruption 
or puſillanimity of the Governors ; ſo that if they had never been built 
at all, the Florentines could not have truſted to them only for the pre- 
ſervation of Piſa ; nor could the King of France have otherwiſe deprived 
them of it : for the methods they had taken to keep poſleſſion of it 
before, would moſt probably have been ſufficient to ſecure it at that 
time; at leaſt they could not have been attended with worſe conſe- 
uences. 
a I conclude then, that it is dangerous to build Fortreſſes in order to 
keep one's own Country in ſubjection; and that they are of no ſervice 
in maintaining poſſeſſion of others that are conquered ; as may plainly 
appear from the practice and example of the Romans, who inſtead of 
erecting Fortreſſes in their new acquiſitions, generally demoliſhed ſuch 
as they found there. If it be objected that Tarentum in ancient times, 
and Breſcia not long ago, were recovered by means of Fortreſſes, after 
the people had rebelled againſt their Governors and ſeized upon thoſe 
laces: I anſwer, that Fabius Maximus was ſoon after ſent to the relief 
of the Citadel at Tarentum (which {till adhered to the Romans) with 
an army ſufficient to have reduced the town, even if there had been 
no Citadel there : and if there had not, he certainly would have found 
other means of doing it. It appears then how little ſervice was ex- 
pected from the Citadel, by their ſending ſo great a man as Fabius, with 
a Conſular army to recover Tarentum : and that he would have taken 
it without any ſuch aſſiſtance, is manifeſt from the example of Capua, 
which that army retook allo, though there was no Citadel there to be- 
friend them. With regard to Breſcia, I ſay it very ſeldom happens 
(though it did indeed in that rebellion) that a Fortreſs which continues 
firm to you after the town has rebelled, has a good army near at hand 
to ſuccour it, as the French then had: for Monſieur de Foix the King's 
General, who then lay with his forces at Bologna, being informed that 
Breſcia was loſt, immediately marched thither, and arriving there in 
three days, recovered it by the help of the Caſtle. It was not wholly 
owing to the Citadel therefore that Breſcia was re-taken, but to the 
vicinity and expedition of Monſieur de Foix and his army: ſo that the 
authority of this example is not ſufficient to balance that of the others 
which have been before adduced : for we have ſeen numbers of For- 
trefſes taken and retaken in the wars that have lately happened, not only 
In Lombardy and Romagna, but in the Kingdom of Naples, and every 


* art of Italy, in the ſame manner that other towns and States 
Ve been. 


1 But 
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peace, and ineffectual in war. So that conſidering what has been {al 
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But as to building ſtrong places to defend yourſelf againſt foreig 
enemies, they are allo unneceſſary if you have a good army; and if yoy 
have not, they are of no ſervice at all: for a good army will be a ſuff. 
cient ſecurity without any Fortreſs; but a Fortreſs without ſuch an 
army, will ſignify nothing [ſm]. The truth of this may be confirmed 
by the practice and conduct of thoſe people that have been moſt remak. 
able for their wiſdom and policy, particularly of the Romans and Spar. 
tans; the former of whom never built any Fortreſſes; and the latte 
truſting to their own valour alone, carried the matter fo high, that they 
would not even ſuffer their Capital to be walled about, much leſs did 
they think of erecting ſtrong holds any where elſe. Accordingly a Spar. 
tan being aſked one day by an Athenian, © whether he did not think the 
walls of Athens very fine and ſtrong.” I ſhould much approve as 
them, ſaid he, if the City was inhabited by women only.” A Stat 
however that has a good army, may reap ſome little advantage from a 
Fort or two near the Sea, if any part of its dominions lie upon the 
coaſt, as they may keep off an enemy perhaps till its own forces can be 
got together: though they are not altogether neceſſary even in that caſt. 
But when it has not a good army, Fortreſſes upon the Sea-coaſt or Fron- 
tiers, are either prejudicial, or at leaſt unſerviceable : prejudicial, be. 
cauſe they are eaſily taken, and once loſt may be turned againſt you; 
or if they be ſo ſtrong that the enemy cannot make themſelves Maſters 
of them, they may leave them behind; and then what ſervice can they 
do? For when a good army, that is not vigoroufly oppoſed by another 
as good or better than itſelf, happens to enter into an enemy's country, 
it pays no regard to the Towns and Fortrc:Tes which it leaves upon its 
back, as we ſee from many inſtances in ancient Hiſtory, and from the 
example of Franciſco Maria not long ago, who left ten Cities behind 
him that belonged to the enemy, and boldly marched on to beliege 
Urbino, without giving himſelf the leaſt trouble about them. 

A Prince therefore who has a good army will have no occaſion for 
Fortreſſes; and he that has not, ought not to build any: let it be hi 
chief care to fortify the place of his reſidence as ſtrongly as he can, to 
put a good garriſon into it, to keep his ſubjects in good humour and 
well affected to him; that ſo they may defend him againſt any attack 
till he can either obtain honourable terms from the enemy, or recei 
relief from others: all other means being too expenſive in time d 


it will appear that the Romans, who acted wiſely in all other reſpe% 


[m] There cannnot be a ftronger proof of this than in what happened to the Stats 
General in the laſt Century, when ſo many of their ſtrong towns were taken in a e 
fhort time, which had formerly been ſo redoubtable when ſupported by good armies unde 
me command of Prince Maurice. Fe 

ewe 
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hewed no leſs wiſdom in their proceedings with the Latins, when they 
deſpiſed Fortreſſes, and had recourſe to more prudent and generous me- 
thods of ſecuring themſelves. | 


C HAP. XXV. 


That it is i mprudent to attack a people who are divided amongſt themſelves, 
in expectation of- conquering them merely upon that account. 


HE animoſities betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians began at laſt 
to run ſo high at Rome, that the Veientes and Hetruſci thought 
they had a fair opportunity of utterly extinguiſhing that Republic. Hav- 
ing raiſed an army therefore, and made an incurſion into the Roman. terri- 
tories, the Senate ſent out another to! oppoſe them under the command 
of Cneius Manhus and Marcus Fabius, who encamping very near the 
enemy, were ſo inſulted with all manner of taunts and.contumelies and 
abuſive language, that the Roman Soldiers forgetting all private quarrels 
and hatred amongit themſelves, heartily. united together, and coming 
to an engagement with the enemy entirely defeated them. From hence 
we may obſerve how apt we are to err in. the judgment we form of 
things (as hath been ſaid before [2] ) and how often we are diſappointed 
in obtaining our ends, by the very means whereby we propoſed. to ac- 
compliſh them. The Veientes fully expected to. have conquered the 
Romans when they found them ſo diſunited: in conſequence of which 
opinion, they ventured upon a war with them, which united one fide 
and ruined the other: for as peace and idleneſs are, generally ſpeaking, 
the cauſes of faction and diſcord in Commonwealths ; ſo war and ap- 
prehenſion of danger moſt commonly unite them again [o]: and there- 
tore if the Veientes had rightly conſidered the matter, the more they 
law the Romans embittered againſt each other, the more cautious they 
ſhould have been in engaging in a war with-them, and taken very dit- 
ferent methods to effect their ruin. They might have pretended a friend- 
ſlip to them, and offered their mediation to compoſe all differences be- 
twixt the contending factions before they came to an open rupture: 


© 


Ia] See Chap. xxii.-of- this Book. = | 1 gt, * 

[0] Has not this been ſometimes the caſe of other nations with regard to Kingdoms as 
wel as Republics? and have not the Britons (under good Princes) conſtantly united 
againſt any Invader, how much ſoever they were divided before, either by the vile ſuggeſ- 
yons of ſelf. intereſted men to poiſon. their honeſt minds, or imaginary conceits of real 
danger? Though it muſt, be allowed, (and indeed. who can blame any free and reaſon— 
able people for it?) that they have upon occaſion invited foreigners to aſſiſt them in de- 
fence of their laws, liberties, properties, and Religion, pro arts & fects, againſt Tyrants 
and oppreſſors. 1 > 25 | 3h 3:4 | 
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but when they had ſeen them once heartily engaged together, they 
ſhould have given ſome aſſiſtance to the weaker fide, in order to kee 

the flame alive till it conſumed them both: but that aſſiſtance ſhoylg 
not have been too conſiderable, leſt it might have occaſioned a ſufpiciq 
that they had a deſign to cruſh one fide as well as the other, and te. 
duce them equally into ſubjection to themſelves: for when ſuch a par 
is well conducted, it almoſt always anſwers the purpoſes of thoſe thy 
act it. To this conduct it was owing that Piſtoia fell into the hands g 
the Florentines, as we have ſhewn elſewhere: for the Citizens there 
being divided into two parties, the Florentines threw weight ſometime 
into the Scale of one, and ſometimes into that of the other, (but in ſuch 
a manner as to keep them in a ſort of equipoiſe) till both grew ſo weary 
of that factious ſort of life, that they mutually agreed to throw then. 


ſelves into the arms of the Florentines : who likewiſe made themſelves 


Maſters of Siena by the fame arts, which would never otherwiſe have 
become ſubject to them; I mean by fomenting the factions which 
raged there, and privately ſending them feeble ſuccours in their turns 
as they were wanted : for if they had done it to any great degree, or in an 


open manner, it would have excited a jealouſy of their deſigns and 


united both ſides againſt them. I might likewiſe here add the example 
of Philip Viſconti, Duke of Milan, who engaged in ſeveral wars with 
the Florentines, in hopes of ſubduing them on account of the inteſtine 


diviſions that reigned in their City: but finding himſelf diſappointed at 


laſt in that expectation, he ſaid, the follies of the Florentines had coſt 
him above two millions of gold to no purpoſe [p].” The Veientes 
therefore and the Hetruſci (as I ſaid before) were guilty of a great and 
fatal error in their calculation ; as thofe will always be who build upon 
the ſame bottom, and purſue the ſame methods to reduce any State into 


ſubjection to them. 


CH AP. XXVI. 


That contemptuous and reproachful language, inſtead of doing a man any 


good, only ſerves to provoke others and make himſelf more hated. 


T is a great ſign of wiſdom in any man to refrain from threatening 
and injurious language ; becauſe inſtead of doing an enemy any harm, 
one of them puts him more upon his guard, and the other {till adds to 
his rage, and makes him more active in ſeeking revenge. Of this we 
have juſt given an example in the behaviour of the Veientes, who be- 


75 An immenſe ſum at that time of day, when the new world was not diſcovered. 


ſides 
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gdes the enmity which is uſually incident to people that are at war toge- 
mer, could not forbear treating the Romans with particular marks of 

contempt and reproach ; a thing which ought not to be ſuffered by any 
| prudent commander: becauſe there is nothing that exaſperates an enemy 
jo much, or excites him more furiouſly to revenge; nothing that does 
him ſo little real damage, or yourſelf fo little good; as the miſchief 
generally falls upon your own head. 

To confirm this, I ſhall bring a remarkable proof from an event that 
happened in Aſia. Gabades the Perſian, having laid fiege to Amida for 
| 4 conſiderable time, and growing weary of it at laſt, as he made little 
| or no progreſs, reſolved to raiſe it : but whilſt he was decamping, the 
Garriſon exulting at his diſgrace got up to the top of the walls and in- 
| falted him and his Soldiers in the moſt provoking terms, calling them 
| cowards, poltroons, and all manner of opprobrious names: at which 
| Gabades was ſo nettled that he changed his reſolution, and began the 

ſiege afreſh with ſo much vigour and reſentment that he took the town 
| 1n a few days after, and delivered it up to the mercy of his Soldiers. 
The ſame thing happened to the Veientes, who, as I ſaid before, not 
being content with making war upon the Romans in the common way, 
could not forbear going up to their very entrenchments to affront and 
abuſe them in a particular manner: the conſequence of which, was 
that the Soldiers who were but little inclined to fight before, grew ſo 
outrageous that they compelled their Generals to give them battle, in 
which the Veientes were totally routed, and ſuffered the puniſhment 
they had ſo juſtly deſerved. 

All wiſe Generals and Governors of States ſhould ſtudiouſly endea- 
vour therefore to prevent the people under their command from either 
reviling or reproaching each other, or even an enemy : for with regard 
to an enemy, ſuch conſequences muſt naturally enſue as have been juſt 
now related ; and till worſe in reſpect to themſelves, if not anticipated 
by ſuch precautions as have always been uſed by prudent men. The 
legions which were left by the Romans for the ſecurity of Capua, hav- 
ing formed a deſign to make themſelves Maſters of that State (as I 
ſhall ſhew more at large in another place) grew ſeditious and mutinied: 
but being reduced to reaſon by Valerius Corvinus, amongſt other methods 
which he took to quiet them, he ſtrictly enjoined every one upon the 
yereſt penalties, never to upbraid any of thoſe Soldiers with their paſt 
behaviour. Tiberius Gracchus having a body of Slaves in his army 
(whom the Romans were obliged to employ in their wars with Hanni- 
bal for want of other men) forbade all the reſt of his Soldiers on pain 
of death, to reproach any of them on account of their former ſeryi- 
tude: ſo dangerous did the Romans think it to ſuffer any ſort of expro- 
bration or triumphing over the infirmities and failings of others; as they 
well 
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well knew nothing could be more'proyoking than ſuch taunts, whether 
ſpoken in earneſt or in jeſt, eſpecially if there ſhould be any truth i 
them. Tacitus therefore ſays very juſtly, facetiæ aſperæ, quando nimiun 
ex vero traxere, acrem ſuit memoriam relinguunt: When Fokes border jy 


near upon truth, they leave ſlings behind them [q]. 


C HAP. XXVII. 


That wiſe Princes and vel. governed Republics ought to be contented wit) 
victory: fince others that graſp at more, are often loſers by it. 


PPROBRIOUS and reproachful language to an enemy, is com- 
monly owing to the inſolence of thoſe who have either gained a 
victory or make themſelves ſure of one; which hopes, though often 
vain and ill grounded, occaſion errors both in their words and actions: 
for when once they get. poſſeſſion of the underſtanding, they tranſport 
men beyond the bounds of reaſon, and frequently make them loſe the 
opportunity of obtaining a certain good, by flattering themſelves with 
the expectation of ſomething better which is precarious and uncertain, 
Now fince this is a matter that is worthy of ſerious conſideration, as 
men are ſometimes miſled by ſuch fallacious hopes, to the great preju- 
dice of their affairs, it may not be amiſs, I think, to illuſtrate what I 
have here advanced, by ſome inſtances both from ancient and modern 
Hiſtory, which ſeem more proper for that purpoſe, than reaſoning and 
argumentation, After Hannibal had defeated the Romans at the battle 
of Cannæ, he ſent Meſſengers to Carthage with the news of his victory, 
and to deſire ſupplies: upon, which, the Senate deliberating what was 
to be done, Hanno, an old and experienced man, adviſed them to make 
a prudent uſe of their victory and come to an accommodation with the 
Romans, as they might do, now they had beat them, upon more 


[q] * At Sieges and elſewhere (ſays Montaigne, Book I. Chap. xlvii. of his Eſſays) 
where occaſion draws us near to the enemy, we willingly fuffer our men to brave, inſult 
and affront them with all ſorts of injurious language; and not without ſome colour cf 
reaſon : for it is of no little conſequence to take from them all hopes of mercy and com- 
poſition, by repreſenting to them, that there is no favour to be expected from an enemy 
they have ſo incenſed, nor any other remedy left but a victory. And yet Vitellius (or 
rather the Lieutenants who commanded in his abſence) found themſelves deceived in this 
point: for in an engagement with Otho's army, whoſe Soldiers were unaccuſtomed t 
war, and effeminated with the delights of the City, he ſo nettled them at laſt with 1nju- 
rious language and reproaching them with cowardice and the regret they felt at leaving 
their miſtreſſes and ſoft entertainments behind them at Rome, that he inſpired them wich 
reſentment which no exhortations could produce, and drew thoſe upon his back himiell, 
whom their ownCommanders could not puſh upon him before. And indeed, when reproach? 
touch to the quick, it may well be expected that he who went but coolly to work in be. 
balf of his Prince, will proceed with another temper when the quarrel is his own.” | 

| honourab.e 
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onoutable and advantageous terms than they could expect if they ſhould 
hunce to be beaten themſelves: and conſidering they had ſhewn the 
Romans they were able to cope with them, they ſhould not be tempted, 
be laid; to run the riſque of loſing what they had got, by the hopes of 
Laining ſomething more. This advice, however, was not liſtened to, 
Ehough the expedience of it was afterwards acknowledged when it was 
100 late. | | 
| nder the Great, having conquered. all the Eaſt except the Re- 
poblic of Tyre, (a powerful and opulent City in thoſe times, and ſitu- 

Þ:ted, like Venice, upon the Sea) the Tyrians conſidering his power ſent 
Ambaſſadors to inform him, they were ready to ſubmit to him and be- 
come his good and faithful ſubjects, provided they might be excuſed 
[from admitting either him or any of his forces into their City. But 
Alexander diſdaining to be ſhut out of that City, when all the reſt in 
thoſe parts had thrown open their gates to receive him, would not 
hearken to any ſuch conditions, and having diſmiſſed the Ambaſſadors, 
immediately laid fiege to the town; which being ſurrounded with wa- 
ter, and very well furniſhed with all forts of proviſions and ammu- 
nition that were neceſſary for its defence, made ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, 
that at the end of four months, he found that enterprize would coſt 
him more time, and add leſs to his glory than any other of his con- 
queſts had done: ſo that he reſolved to grant the conditions upon which 
they themſelves had offered to ſubmit to him at firſt. But the Ty- 
fans elated with ſucceſs, were then grown ſo inſolent that they not 
only rejected all terms, but hanged the perſon whom he had ſent to 
offer hem; at which he was ſo incenſed that he proſecuted the Siege 
with ſuch vigour and application, that he took the place ſoon after, and 
having entirely demoliſhed it, put moſt of the inhabitants to the Sword, 
and made Slaves of the reſt. | 

In the year 1512, a Spaniſh army marched into Tuſcany, to re- 
eſtabliſh the Medici at Florence, and to lay the people under contri- 
bution there, This was undertaken at the inſtigation of ſome Citizens 


their territories, they would take up arms in their favour : but when 
they had reached the plains near that city, and not only perceived that 
0 body appeared to join them there, but found themſelves in great want 
of proviſions, they endeayoured to accommodate matters with the 
lorentines in an amicable way: upon which the latter behaved in ſo 
Wdainful a manner, that they loſt Prato by it, and all its dependencies. 
A Prince therefore who is attacked by an enemy that is much more 
powerful than himſelf, cannot be guilty of a greater error, than refuſin 
rms of accommodation, eſpecially if they are offered him: for they 
en never be ſo hard, but he will either find ſome ſort of advantage in 
Vox. II. K E them, 


n Florence, who had promiſed, that as ſoon as the Spaniards arrived in 
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them, or perhaps eſcape utter deſtruction. The Tyrians then ought i 
have accepted the conditions which Alexander at firſt refuſed to grant 
them, but afterwards would have complied with; ſince it would hays 
been ſufficient honour for them to have obliged ſo great a Conqueror h 
dint of arms to acquieſce in their demands. The Florentines likewif 
ſhould have been content, and looked upon it as a fort of victory, thy 
the Spaniards would have taken up with moderate terms ; as t 
knew the deſign of that expedition was utterly to change the conſtity. 
tion of Florence, to break its conneCtions with France, and lay it under 
contribution. If the Spaniards had ſucceeded in the twolaſt points, ang 
the Florentines been ſecure of the firſt (that is of preſerving their State) 
the latter might in ſome meaſure have gloried in that, at leaſt been 
fatisfied, and not given themſelves much trouble about the other two, 
fo long as their Government continued entire and unchanged : nay if 
they had been almoſt ſure of obtaining a complete victory, they ſhould 
not have wholly abandoned themſelves to the mercy of Fortune, by 
venturing their laſt ſtake ; which is a thing that no wiſe man will ever 
do, except he is compelled to it by downright neceſſity. 

After Hannibal had carried on a war for ſixteen years together in 
Italy, with great reputation to himſelf, he was recalled by the Cartha- 
ginians to defend their own country, where he found the armies under 
Syphax and Aſdrubal entirely defeated, the Kingdom of Numidia loſt 
the Carthaginians cooped up within their own walls, and deſtitute of 
all hope but what they placed in him. Perceiving therefore that his 
country was reduced to its laſt ſtake, he was determined not to hazard 
that till he had tried all other means: upon which account, he was not 
aſhamed to ſue for peace, as he knew that was the only remedy left 
But that being refuſed, he refolved to fight the Romans, (though with 
very little proſpect of ſucceſs) that ſo if he could not gain a victory, be 
might at leaſt have the ſatisfaction of ending his days with honour, 
Now if fo able a Commander as Hannibal at the head of an army yet 
entire, endeavoured by all means to obtain peace, before he would rin 
the riſque of a battle, becauſe he ſaw his country would be utterly 
ruined if he loſt it ; ought not his conduct to be a pattern to others of 
leſs experience and abilities? But men who can neither keep their hopes 
within the bounds of reaſon, nor make a due eſtimate of their own 
ſtrength, muſt of neceſſity be led into errors that will prove fatal to then 
in the end, 
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C HAP. XXVII. 


That Princes and Republics ought to puniſh ſuch as have injured either a 
whole people, or any particular perſon. 


E have a remarkable example how far men may be tranſported 
by their reſentment, in what happened to the Romans when 
they ſent the three Fabii Ambaſſadors to the Gauls, who had marched 
| into Tuſcany and laid ſiege to Cluſium. For the Cluſians having ſollicited 
the aid of the Romans, the latter diſpatched theſe Ambaſſadors to require 
the Gauls, in the name of the Roman Republic, to withdraw their 
forces out of Tuſcany : but the Fabii having delivered their Embaſſy 
more like Soldiers than Orators, and ſeeing the Gauls and Tuſcans juſt 
going to engage, put themſelves at the head of the latter, and fought 
zpainſt the enemy, who was ſo provoked at this behaviour, that they 
turned their enmity from the Tuſcans upon the Romans. But what 
ſtill added to their reſentment, was, that after they had complained of 
this uſage to the Roman Senate, and demanded that the Fabii ſhould be 
delivered up to them by way of ſatisfaction for it, they were ſo far from 
either delivering them up or puniſhing them in any other manner, that 
at the next election of Magiſtrates, they made them Tribunes with Con- 
ſular power. The Gauls therefore ſeeing them honoured and advanced, 
inſtead of being puniſhed, took it as a wilful affront, and were ſo enraged 
at it, that they immediately marched to Rome, and not only took, but 
lacked the whole City, except the Capitol: all which the Romans 
brought upon themſelves, by rewarding their Ambaſſadors, when they 
ought to have diſcountenanced them for violating the law of nations. 
It behoves all Princes and Republics therefore to be very cautious 
how they offend either a whole people, or any private perſon in the 
like manner: for in caſe a man is grievouſly injured, either by a whole 
Community, or by any individual, and meets with no redreſs when he 
complains of it ; if he lives in a Commonwealth he will certainly en- 
deayour to revenge himſelf, though it ſhould ruin the State: or if he 
lives under a Prince, and has the leaſt ſpark of generoſity in him, he 
Wil never reſt till he thinks he has righted himſelf, though he be ſure 
to ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhment for it. A remarkable proof of this we 
tare in the caſe of Philip of Macedon, (father of Alexander the Great) 
In whoſe Court there was a handſome young Nobleman, named Pau- 
lanias, who was ardently importuned by Attalus, (one of Philip's chief 
lWourites) to ſubmit to his Juſt : but the youth conſtantly refuſing it, 
e determined to force him, ſince other means were in vain, For this 
Kk2 purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, having made a great entertainment, to which Pauſanias 28d 
many others of the Nobility were invited, he took an opportunity whe, 
they had all drank pretty freely, of having him carried by violence into 
another apartment, where he not only gratified his own brutal deſire, 
upon him, but ſuffered ſeveral others to do the ſame : at which he yy 
ſo outragiouſly provoked, that he complained of it frequently to Philip 
in the moſt bitter terms ; who, though he always promiſed to bring the 
other to juſtice for the enormity he had been guilty of, was ſo far from 
performing it, that he made him Governor of a Province. Pauſanizs 
therefore ſeeing him exalted in this manner, inſtead of being puniſhed, 
grew cooler with regard to Attalus who had injured him, and turned al 
his rage upon Philip who had refuſed him juſtice : in revenge for which, 
he took an opportunity of ſtabbing him one morning, upon a rejoicing 
day, as he was going to the Temple, attended by his Son, and Son-in- 
law, to celebrate the marriage of his daughter with Alexander of Epirus, 
An Example which much reſembles that juſt now quoted from the 
Roman Hiſtory, and deſerves to be carefully attended to by all Princes; 
who ought never to make ſo little account of any man that has had 
one injury aſter another heaped upon him, as to think he will not ſome 
time or other endeayour to revenge himſelf, though it coſt him eyer 
ſo dear. 0 


CHAP. XXIX. 


That Fortune throws a miſt before people's eyes, when She would not hav 
them obſtruft her defigns. 


HOEVER attentively conſiders the courſe of human affairs 

may ſee, that many accidents and misfortunes happen to man- 
kind, againſt which Heaven will not ſuffer, us to make any fort of pro- 
viſion : and as there were many inſtances of this amongſt the Romans, 
who were ſo much diſtinguiſhed for their piety, valour, diſcipline, and good 
conduct; it is no wonder if ſuch things happen more frequently among 
people that are much leſs eminent for their virtues. Now ſince it ma 
be neceſſary here to ſhew what influence Heaven has over the affairs of 
this world, I ſhall take ſome notice of a remarkable paſſage in Li), 
where he ſays, that Heaven, in order to make the Romans ſenſible of 
its power for ſome great purpoſe, firſt made the Fabii fall into that era 
when they went Ambaſſadors to the Gauls, which excited the latter t0 
make war upon Rome, and afterwards would not ſuffer the Romans 
perform any thing worthy of their former valour, to extricate themlſelve 


out of that war; but had incited them to banith Camillus to ay 
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who was the only man that could effectually have oppoſed ſuch an enemy: 
hat when the Gauls were upon their march towards Rome, they did 
pot create a Dictator to make head againſt them, as they had often done 
before, when they were invaded by the Volſci and others: that they 
ere ſo careleſs in the choice of their men, and fo tardy in raiſing and 
Efrmiſhing them with arms, that they hardly had time to face the enemy 
wich what force they could muſter, upon the banks of the Allia, about 
Iten miles from Rome; where the Tribunes encamped without their 
E uſual precaution of making choice of an advantageous ſituation, or ſur- 
E rounding it with entrenchments or paliſades, or having recourſe to any 
E other means proper upon ſuch an occaſion, either human or Divine: 
that when they drew up in order of battle, their lines were thin and 
weak, and that neither the Officers nor private men behaved themſelves 
Inke Romans: ſo that the battle was neither obſtinate nor bloody; for 
being routed at the firſt onſet, the greater part of their army fled to 
FVeii, and the reſt to Rome, where they retired into the Capitol, even 
before they had ſeen their wives and children; upon which, ſome of 
the Senators (without making any proviſion for the defence of the City, 
For ſo much as ſhutting the Gates) ran away, and others took ſhelter 
likewiſe in the Capitol. However they ſhewed ſome figns of good order 
and diſcipline in preparing for the defence of that place : for they turned 
out all the uſeleſs people, got together what proviſions they could to 
ſupport the Siege, and ſent moſt of the old men, women, and children 
into the neighbouring towns, leaving the reſt to the mercy of the enemy: 
ſo that if any one ſhould conſider the great exploits which the Romans 
had performed before, and compare them with their behaviour upon 
this occaſion, he could hardly believe that they were the ſame people. 
Livy therefore having given an account of this event, ſays, adeo obciecat 
animos fortuna, cum vim ſuam ingruentem refringt non vult : to ſuch a 
agree does fortune blind the underſtandings of men, when ſhe has not a 
mind 7 be diſturbed in ber career. Which is a very juſt reflection 
indeed [y]. . 

The Proſperity or Adverſity therefore, which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſh 
the lives of particular men, is not to be wholly imputed either to their 
own merit or demerit; fince we often ſee ſome hurried on to deſtruction, 
and others puſhed up to the higheſt pitch of worldly greatneſs by the 
mpulſe of their deſtiny ; Heaven diſpoſing things in ſuch a manner as 
to favour one man with opportunities of exerting his abilities, whilſt it 
Cenies them to another. Thus when it is pleaſed to exalt a man to 
gat proſperity, it makes choice of ſuch a one as knows how to avail 
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himſelf of thoſe occaſions and opportunities: on the contrary, why 
ſome remarkable ruin is to be effected, ſuch men are pitched upong 
muſt naturally contribute to further and promote it; and if any gy 
dares to oppoſe it, he is either taken off by death, or otherwiſe incay, 
citated to do it with any ſucceſs. It plainly appears from the paſſage j 
Livy juſt mentioned, that Fortune, in order to aggrandize the Romy 
Republic, thought proper to humble it in the firſt place, but noty 
reduce it to utter ruin, as we ſhall ſhew more particularly in the he. 
ginning of the next book: for which purpoſe ſhe ſuffer'd the Roman 
to baniſh Camillus, but not to put him to death; and the City to be 
taken, but not the Capitol; preventing them from uſing any prope 
meaſures to defend the one, but leaving them ſenſe enough to ſecun 
the other: and that Rome might be taken, ſhe cauſed the greater pat 
of the army that was routed upon the banks of the Allia, to fly to Veij 
by which the City was left deſtitute of ſufficient defence. This hoy. 
ever paved a way for the recovery of it; as many of the forces had r. 
tired to Veii near Ardea where Camillus then was, (a General of oreat 
abilities, whoſe reputation had never been ſtained with the ignominy of 
a defeat) who put himſelf at the head of them, and drove the eneny 
from Rome. I might bring ſeveral other inſtances of more modem 
date to confirm the truth of what I have laid down: but as this is ſuff.- 
cient, they are altogether unneceſſary, and therefore I ſhall poſtpong 
them. To conclude, it appears from all Hiſtory, that men may ſe- 
cond their fortune, but cannot reſiſt it; and follow the order of her 
deſigns, but not defeat them. However, they ought never to abat- 
don themſelves to deſpair, becauſe they cannot fathom her deſigns: for 
as her ways are dark and intricate, there 1s always room left for hope; 
and whilſt there is hope, they ſhould not be wanting to themſelves in 
any change or viciſſitude of their affairs. | 


CHAP. XXX... 


Princes and Republics that are truly magnanimous and powerful, nar 

make Leagues and Alliances by dint of money ; their friendſhip and 
protection being courted by others on account of their valour, reputatim 
and Power. 


"F*HOUGH the Romans had ſome expectation of Relief from 

Camillus, and their forces at Veii, when they were beſieged in 
the Capitol by the Gauls ; yet, being diſtreſſed by famine, they wel 
at laſt obliged to capitulate, and agreed to pay a certain ſum of mole) 


for their ranſom. But whilſt they were weighing the money that * 
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o be paid upon that occaſion, Camillus fell upon the enemy with the 
"ces under his command, and drove them away from Rome. Such 
25 the will of Fortune, ſays Livy, Ut Romani auro redempti non vi- 
went, that the Romans might not owe their redemption to money. And 
tisa very remarkable thing, that in the whole progreſs of their affairs, 
« well as upon this occaſion, they never made themſelves maſters of 
ny State, nor procured a peace by dint of money, but by their own 
our and conduct: which is a circumſtance that I believe no other 
Republic in the world could ever boaſt of. 

Amongſt other marks which ſerve to diſcover the ſtrength or weak- 
nes of a State, it muſt be obſerved upon what terms it is with its neigh- 
Ibours ; for if they put themſelves under its protection, and pay hand- 
ſomely for it, it is a ſign that it is ſtrong and powerful: but, if they 
draw ſums of money from it (though they may poſſibly be inferior 
States) it is a certain ſign of its weakneſs, Whoever reads the Roman 
Hiſtory, will find that the Maſſilians, the Edui, the Rhodians, as well 
2s Hiero of Syracuſe, Eumenes, and Maſſiniſſa, who all lived near the 
confines of the Roman Empire, were tributaries to that Republic, and 
furniſhed it with money in its occaſions, merely for the ſake of protec- 
ton. But it is otherwiſe in weak States, as we may ſee particularly 
with regard to Florence, which formerly, when it was in its moſt 
flouriſhing condition, paid ſtipends to moſt of the little Governments 
in Romagna, beſides the Perugians, Caſtellans, and many other neigh- 
bouring States : which would not have been the caſe of the Florentines, 
bad they been powerful and well armed: for then all their neighbours 
would have paid them tribute for their protection, and have purchaſed 
their friendſhip inftead of ſelling their own. But the Florentines, in- 
deed, are not the only people that have been forced to do this; for 
the Venetians, and even the King of France (though ſo great a King) 
xe tribataries to the Swiſs, and the King of England: all which pro- 
ceeds from having diſarmed and weakened their own people, in order 
to oppreſs them at their pleaſure, and to avoid an imaginary, rather 
than a real danger, inſtead of making ſuch proviſions for their ſecurity, 
as would effectually have made both themſelves and their Subjects pow- 
ful and happy for ever. This ſhameful manner of proceeding may 
Indeed procure a little temporary quiet perhaps ; but in the end, muſt 
of courſe be attended with troubles, and loſſes, and inevitable ruin. It 
would be tedious to recount how often the Florentines, Venetians, and 
French, have bought off their wars, and ſubmitted to ſuch ignomini- 
dus terms as the Romans could never be induced to think of but once: 
dor would it be leſs diſagreesble to relate how many towns the Floren- 
nes and Venetians have purchaſed with money; which have branes 
| tne 
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the occaſion of great miſchiefs afterwards, and ſhewn, that what i: NN 
with gold, cannot be kept without iron / ]. 

The Romans, on the contrary, diſdained theſe mean arts of Acquir 
ing dominion, and owed-the maintenance of their conqueſts only g 
their arms: from which manner of proceeding they never deri 
whilſt they continued free ; but when they fell under the yoke of Bn, 
perors, and thoſe Emperors grew bad, and preferred eaſe and ing 
lence to glory and military toil, that brave people began likewiſe to 
generate, and uſed to ward off the attacks of the Parthians, Ge. 
mans, and other nations by pecuniary means, which ſoon proved th 
deſtruction of their Empire. This evil was occaſioned by difarmin 
the people, and the neglect of military diſcipline, which is al ways b, 
tended with a: {till greater misfortune ; namely, that the nearer an ee. 
my approaches, the more he diſcovers your weaknels ; for, whoeve i 
guilty of theſe errors, mult be obliged to oppreſs his Subjects, by ext. 
ing money from them, to hire other people to keep an enemy at a dl: 
tance ; that is, he mult give ſtipends and penſions to all the neighbour 
ing States. Hence it comes to paſs, that the utmoſt a State is able y 
do in ſuch circumſtances, is to make ſome feeble reſiſtance upon the 
confines ; but when an enemy has once paſſed them, all is over andi 
is ruined without remedy. Such Governors therefore ſeem not to h 
aware, that this method of proceeding is contrary not only to all god 
policy, but the common practice of mankind : for when a man is g. 
ing to battle, he takes more care to guard the heart and vital parts, tha 
his hands and feet; becauſe, a wound in the latter may probably not be 
mortal, but in the others it is certain death : now theſe Governors for- 
tify the extremities of their States, and neglect the heart. How fat 
ſuch a conduct has often been to the Florentines, every one knows: 
for, whenever an enemy has paſſed their confines, and advanced toward 
the Capital, he has met with no further reſiſtance. The ſame happened 
to the Venetians not many years ago; and if their City had not bee 
ſurrounded with water, it muſt infallibly have been deſtroyed. Wit 
regard to France, this has not often been the caſe there indeed; becauk 
it is ſo powerful a Kingdom, and has but few enemies that are {ups 
rior to it: nevertheleſs, when the Engliſh invaded it, in the year 1513 
the French were in great conſternation ; and the King, as well as even 
body elſe was of opinion, that the loſs of one battle, would be the ll 


L/ ] Here indeed both the Italian copies, which the Tranſlator makes uſe of, {iy 

e come le coſe che fi acquiſtano con Þ oro, non fi ſanno difendere col ferro : but he ſtrongly i 
pects that there is an omiſſion of the particle che in this paſſage, and that the latter pit 
of it ought to run thus, no9n-fi ſanno difendere the col ferro, and has taken the liber d 
tranſlating it accordingly, in contradiction to all other verſions. Otherwiſe, it is app 
hended, it would not be conſiſtent either with truth, or what goes before and follows 0 
indeed with what Machiavel aſſerts in many other places. | 
| 0 
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of France. Very different was the caſe of the Romans, The nearer 
nn enemy approached their City, the ſtronger he found them: for after 
they had been three times routed, and loſt ſo many brave officers and 
Soldiers in their wars with Hannibal in Italy, they were till able not 
only to ſtand their ground againſt the enemy, but to ſubdue him at 
laſt; all which was owing to their having fortified the heart of their 
country ſo well, that there was no. occaſion to be in much pain about 
the extremities : for the vitals of their State were their own Citizens, 
the Latins, the neighbouring people that were confederated with them, 
and their Colonies, from which they had ſuch continual ſupplies as 
enabled them to conquer the whole world, and to keep it in obedience. 
The truth of this may appear from what Hanno ſaid to the Ambaſſa- 
| dors that were ſent to Carthage with news of the victory at Canne : 
who, having given an account of Hannibal's great exploits in Italy, 
were aſked by Hanno, Whether any of the Roman Cities, or Confederates, 
er Colonies, had either ſued to him for peace, or revolted from the Romans: 
but being anſwered in the negative, he replied, the war then is juſt as freſh 
as it was at firſt. 

It is plain therefore, from what I have ſaid in this Chapter, and in 
many other places, that the Republics of theſe times act in a very diffe- 
ent manner from what the Romans did: in conſequence of which, 
ve daily ſee ſuch ſurprizing acquiſitions made by ſome people, and no 
leſs wonderful loſſes ſuſtained by others: for where men have but little 
valour and conduct, fortune will have an opportunity of exerting her 
influence ſo much the more: and as ſhe is changeable, Republics and 
| other States likewiſe muſt and always will fluctuate, till ſome great Spi- 
{it ſhall ariſe to reſtore the ancient diſcipline, reſtrain her caprice, and 


prevent her from giving ſuch hourly proofs of her wantonneſs and 
power. | | 


CHAP. I. 
That it is dangerous to put confidence in Exiles, 


1 I may not be amiſs, perhaps, to ſay ſomething here, concerning the 
l danger of truſting to thoſe that have been baniſhed their own country ; 
; Ince it is a matter of great importance to thoſe that govern States, and 
{ite have to do with ſuch people. Of this, Livy introduces the fol- 
Powing remarkable example in his Hiſtory, though ſomething foreign to 
ſue purpoſe he is treating of. When Alexander the Great marched with 


— 


a at the inſtigation of ſome Lucanian Exiles, who perſuaded him 
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bis forces into Alia, Alexander of Epirus, his near relation, invaded 
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that he might make himſelf maſter of all that Province by their age 
tance, But when he arrived there, inſtead of giving him any aſſiſtanq 
as they had engaged to do, they perfidiouſſy killed him, upon a yr, 
miſe of being reſtored to their country, if they would deliver it fg 
the enemy. | 

We may obſerve therefore, how little confidence is to be repoſed i 
the fidelity and promiſes of Exiles; as to their fidelity, you may affure 
yourſelf that whenever they have an opportunity of returning to thei 
own country without your aſſiſtance, they will certainly abandon yay, 
and make their peace at home; notwithſtanding the moſt facred «©. 
gagements to the contrary : and with regard to the promiſes of ſucceß 
which they feed you with, theſe people naturally growing weary of 
exile, and impatient to return to their families, are prompted not only 
to believe many ſtories that are falſe, but to invent others to impoſe 
upon you : ſo that if you build upon ſuch a foundation, you either 
throw away a great deal of money to no purpoſe, or utterly ruin your. 
ſelf at laſt, To the example above quoted, let me add that of The- 
miſtocles the Athenian, who having rebelled againſt his country, fled 
into Aſia to Darius, whom he flattered with ſuch magnificent hope, 
that he prevailed upon him to invade Greece ; but, afterwards finding 
he was not able to perform the promiſes he had made that Prince, he 
poiſoned himſelf, either out of Shame, or mortification, or fear of pu- 
niſhment. Now, if a man poſſeſſed of ſuch eminent virtue and ab- 
lities as Themiſtocles confeſſedly was, could be guilty of ſuch an error, 
and promiſe much more than he could fulfil ; we may well expect that 
thoſe of much inferior merit and power will naturally be hurried away 
by their prejudices and paſſions, to deceive others as well as them. 
ſelves [T]. 

Princes therefore ought to be very cautious how they engage in any 
undertaking, at the encouragement of an Exile; becauſe ſuch enter- 
prizes are generally attended either with very great loſs or diſgrace : and 
fince it ſeldom happens, that towns are taken by treachery or privat 
intelligence with the Townſmen ; I ſhall ſhew in the next Chapter by 
what means the Romans uſed to reduce them. 


[.:] The conduct of Zopyrus, a Nobleman of Perſia, might here likewiſe be inſtancth 
(if further examples were wanting) who, according to Juſtin, after his Sovereign Dari 
had long beſieged Babylon to no purpoſe, cut off his own noſe and ears, and fled to the 
Babylonians, pretending it was done by the order of Darius: upon which the Babyloniath 
moved with compaſſion and deteſtatien at the -barbarity of the fact, not only gave cred 
to his report, but made him their General. Not long after, however, he took an 0 
portunity of betraying the confidence they had fimply repoſed in him, and delivered i 
the Gity to the Enemy. The ſame Hiſtorian tells us, that Darius was ſo aſtoniſhel# 
his loyalty, that he ſaid, “he had rather ſee Zopyrus whole again than take twenty ing 
Cities as Babylon,” 

35 . II A If 
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C H A-P. XXXII. 


Concerning the ſeveral net bodo by wwhich the Romans made themſelves 
maſters of Towns, 


HE Romans being a martial people, conſidered war in all lights, 
and always procecded in ſuch a manner, with regard to their 
expences and all other particulars in their military operations, as might 


tend moſt effectually to command ſucceſs. In conſequence of this, 


they ſeldom laid ſiege to a place, if it was poſſible to avoid it; becauſe 
they thought it not only a very expenſive way of making war, but 
attended with ſo many other inconveniencies, as would much over- ba- 


W l:nce the advantage that might reſult from the reduction of a town in 


| that manner: upon which account, as they judged it better and more 
| profitable to have recourle to any other means, there are but very few 
| inſtances of regular ſieges in the whole courſe of their wars. The 
methods therefore, by which they made themſelves maſters of ſuch 
places, were either by ſtorm, or accepting their ſubmiſſion upon terms. 
When they took a town by ſtorm, it was either ſword in hand, or by 
E ſome other violent method in which art had likewiſe ſome ſhare. In 
the firſt caſe, they did not batter the walls, but ſurrounded them with 
| their whole army (which they called Aggredi urbem corong) and carried 
on the attack in all parts at the ſame time: ſo that they often ſucceeded 
in the firſt aſſault ; as Scipio did at new Carthage in Spain. But if 
| they failed in that attempt, they either began to batter the walls with 


| rams, and other ſuch warlike engines, or to undermine them and force a 


| paſſage into the town that way (as they did into Veii) or built wooden 
| towers that they might fight upon a level with thoſe on the walls; or 
threw up Cavaliers A] againſt them, to command the town. When 
the beſieged were ſurrounded and aſſaulted on all fides from without, 
| they certainly were in the greateſt danger, and had the feweſt reſources 
| to depend upon: for as it was neceſſary to defend every part at the 
lame time, they ſeldom could have men enow for that purpoſe ; much 
bels others to relieve them: but if they had, thoſe men could not all 
de equally ſtout and reſolute ; ſo that if an impreſſion was made in 
h part, the whole was loſt ; and therefore ſuch places, as I ſaid be- 

ore, were often taken at the firſt aſſault. If that miſcarried however, 


] The Original, ſays argini di terra apoggiati alle mura di furra, i. e. banks of earth 
| Jun the outſide of the walls, now called Cavaliers, which are mounts of earth, with a 


atform on the top, and a parapet to cover the cannon planted upon it, cut with em- 
baue to fire through, 85 E i b 
| 112 they 
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dom attended with ſucceſs ; becauſe in ſuch an undertaking many im- 
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they ſeldom or never renewed it, or kept their army any longer in: 

ſture that muſt neceſſarily expoſe it to great danger: for as it v 
extended over ſo large a compaſs of ground, the ranks muſt of coy; 
be very thin, and not able to oppoſe the enemy, if they ſhould chang 
to make a fally : befides, the Soldiers would be apt to grow weary gf 
ſuch a ſtation, and conſequently mutinous ; for which reaſon, that me. 
thod was never tried but once, and then too on a ſudden, and with the 
utmoſt vigour. ' When a breach was made in the walls, the beſiegel 
endeavoured to remedy it with entrenchments and ramparts thrown u 
within, as they do at preſent : and from the effect of mining they uſe 
to defend themſelves by countermines, in which they either oppoſed 
the enemy ſword in hand, or threw caſks full of feathers and ſuch like 
combuſtibles ſet on fire, into their works; the ſmoke and ſtink of 
which, would not ſuffer them to continue long there. As to wooden 
towers, they endeavoured to deſtroy them by fire; and when the he. 
fiegers began to throw up Cavaliers againſt the outſide of the wall, 
thoſe in the town made holes in the bottom, through which they drew 
the earth they were made of into the inſide ; ſo that they could never 
be raifed to a ſufficient height to do them any harm, as the foundations 
were conſtantly giving way. 

But ſince theſe methods of attacking a place cannot be long continued, 
the beſiegers muſt reſolve upon one of theſe two things; 1. e. either to 
raiſe their camp and proſecute the war in ſome other manner (as Scipio 
did, who having made a ſudden but fruitleſs aſſault upon Utica in Africa, 
immediately marched away from thence, in order to force the Cartha- 
ginian army to an engagement) or to form a regular ſiege as the Romans 
did at Veii, Capua, Carthage, and Jeruſalem, and fome other Cities 
which they took in that manner. 

As to taking a place by means of a private correſpondence with ſome 
of the Citizens (as the Romans took Palzopolis) that method of pro- 
ceeding, though often tried by the Romans and other people, was fel 


pediments muſt intervene, and the leaſt is ſufficient to defeat it. For 
in the firſt place, conſpiracies are generally diſcovered before they ate 
ripe for execution, either through the perfidy of ſome accomplice, ot 
the difficulties that occur in conducting them ; becauſe you muſt be 
concerned with ſuch perſons as may be enemies under the diſguiſe of 
friends, and who otherwiſe are reſtrained from having any intercoutk 
with you, except upon ſome rare and plaufible occaſion. But let us ſup- 
poſe the deſign ſhould not be diſcovered, till it is upon the point of bells 
executed; many diſappointments and obſtructions may ſtill happen: 
ſome of the conſpirators, perhaps, may aſſemble too ſoon, and others 
too late; in either of which caſes, they are undone : ſome wy 

mod, 
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mour, ſome unexpected alarm, (like that of the geeſe which ſaved the 
Capitol at Rome) nay the leaſt miſtake or molt trifling change either in 
the plan, or manner of executing it, is more than enough to overſet 
the whole. To theſe contingencies we might add the darkneſs of 
the night (a time when theſe things are generally brought to a criſis), 
the terror with which it inſpires guilty minds, the blunders men are 
liable to fall into, who are not intimately acquainted with the nature 
and ſituation of the particular places that are to be the ſcenes of ac- 
tion (as many of the conſpirators cannot be), and the diſinay that na- 
turally preſents itſelf to people concerned in ſuch perilous enterprizes ; 
all which circumſtances greatly contribute to confound, and embarraſs, 
and diſcourage them to ſuch a degree, that the moſt inſignificant acci- 
dent or ſhadow of danger throws them into diſorder and ſuſpicions that 
commonly end in their deſtruction [x]. No man was ever bolder or 
| more fortunate in theſe clandeſtine and nocturnal practices than Aratus 
| the Sicyonian ; though he was no leſs cautious and circumſpect in the 
| field, and in open day light: which would tempt one to think that this 
| was rather owing to ſome peculiar and innate diſpoſition in him, than 
to any good opinion that ſound reaſon and judgment can form of ſuch 
| enterprizes. This manner of proceeding therefore, when often tried, 
may ſometimes by chance prove ſucceſsful ; but I will venture to affirm 
in general, that it can ſeldom be conducted to the point of execution, 
| and ſtill more rarely will anſwer the intended purpoſe. 
The laſt method by which the Romans got poſſeſſion of towns, was 
| by treaty ; that is, when the inhabitants, either voluntarily ſubmit- 
ted to them, or were reduced to accept of terms: the firſt was gene- 
| rally owing either to ſome urgent neceſſity or danger which hung over 
| their heads, and obliged them to ſeek protection from others; (as the 
| Capuans did) or to a deſire of living under a happier Government, as 
| they ſaw others did who had thrown themſelves into their arms, parti- 
| cularly the Rhodians, and Maſlilians, and ſome other people that have 
been mentioned before. But when people are compelled to accept of 
terms, it commonly proceeds either from the uſual conſequences of a 
long fiege, or being harraſſed with continual incu ſions and devaſtations, 
| and otherwiſe diſtreſſed ; to avoid which, they think it more eligible to 
| ſubmit to the enemy. This method was more generally practiſed by 
| the Romans than any other, during the courle of four hundred and 
| fifty years, in which they never ceaſed to harraſs their neighbours in 
every manner that was poſſible to deviſe, till they were forced to ſub- 
mit to ſome conditions or other, and acknowledve their juperiority: a 


[x] See Chap. vi. of the next book. 
others, 


method which they chiefly depended upon, after they had tried all 
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others, and rejected them, either as dangerous or unſerviceable; cy, 
dering that ſieges were tedious and expenſive, aflaults doubtful and peri 
lous; the ſuccels of private correſpondencies uncertain z and that a vic, 
in the field often determined the fate of a whole Kingdom in one day 
when the reduction of a City that was obſtinately defended, ſorneting 
could not be effected in ſeveral years. 


CHAP, XXXIII. 


That the Romans upon any Expedition gave the Commanders of their Jr. 
mies free and diſcretionary Commiſſions. 


K would improve himſelf by reading Livy's Hiſtory, 
ſhould attentively conſider the whole ſcope and tendency, a; 
well as the particular conduct obſerved by the Romans in all their ac. 
tions and deſigns. It may not be amiſs then, to ſay ſomething of the 
authority with which they veſted their Conſuls, Dictators, and other 
Commanders of their forces, when they ſent them upon any expedition; 
which indeed was ſo great, that the Senate reſerved no other power to 
itſelf than that of confirming a peace, or declaring war; leaving al 
other operations entirely to the conduct and diſcretion of the General, 
who was at liberty either to fight the enemy, or to decline an engage- 
ment; to lay ſiege to a town, or to let it alone, juſt as he thought fit, 
'This is obvious from many examples, particularly from what happened 
in an expedition againſt the Tuſcans, when Fabius the Conſul had de. 
feated them near Sutrium. For after the battle was over, that General 
having determined to march through the Ciminian foreſt into Tuſcany, 
was fo far from conſulting the Senate about it, that he did not give them 
the leaſt notice of his deſign ; though the war was to be tranſported into 
another country, and likely to be attended with much danger and ha- 
zard. In ſupport of this, I might alledge the ſteps taken by the Ro- 
man Senate upon that occaſion : for having received an account of the 
victory he had gained, and apprehending he might be inclined to purſue 
his advantage, and puſh through that foreſt into the enemy's territories, 
they ſent an expreſs to diſſuade him from it: but their advice u- 
rived too late; for before he received it he had routed the Tuſcans 
a ſecond time, and over-run all their country: ſo that, inſtead af 
preventing that expedition, the meſſengers returned with the news d 
a victory. 

Now if this manner of proceeding be duly conſidered, it will be 
found very wiſe and expedient : for if the Senate was to have been 
conſulted upon every. particular occaſion, it would have damped the 


vigour and activity of the Generals, and made them leſs vigilant I 
(1261 
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their enterprizes ; ſince they muſt have thought the honour of a victory 
would not have redounded ſo much to them as to the Senate, under 
whoſe immediate inſtructions they had acted. Beſides, the Senate in 
that caſe muſt ſometimes have given very improper orders: for though 
the Senators were all men of great experience in military aſſairs, yet 
2s they w re not upon the ſpot themſelves, they could not know many 
articular circumſtances that it was neceſſary to be acquainted with, in 
order to gain or improve an advantage; and conſequently muſt be 
guilty of numberleſs errors: for which reaſon they left their Generals 


W {© a according to their own diſcretion, that ſo they might be the 
more effectually incited to exert their utmoſt abilities, when they knew. 


no body elſe was to ſhare with them in the glory. This I thought 
fit to obſerve, becauſe I ſee how differently the Commonwealths in 
theſe times (eſpecially the Venetians and Florentines) a& upon ſuch 
| occaſions : for if a battery (for inſtance) is to be raiſed againſt a town 
that is beſieged, the Senate muſt be conſulted about it in the firſt place, 
| and give their orders how it is to be managed. A manner of proceeding 
indeed, that is of a piece with the reſt of their conduct; which all 
together has reduced them to the pitiful condition they are now in. 


The END of the SECOND BOOK, 
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B O OK III. 


C HA P. I. 


Dat no State or Religious Eſtabliſhment can ſubſiſt long, except it is 
: frequently reduced to its firſt Principles. 


| VERY thing in this World is ſubje& to diſſolution. Thoſe bo- 
dies that finiſh the courſe appointed them by Heaven, are ſuch 

as obſerve ſo regular an order, that they either undergo no change 

at all, or if they do, it is ſuch only as tends rather to their preſervation 
than their deſtruction. With regard to mixed bodies, as Republics and 
Religious Orders, I ſay, that ſuch changes are ſalutiferous as reduce 
| them to their firſt ptinciples : and therefore thoſe are the beſt conſtituted 
and continue the longeſt, which either have eſtabliſhments and inſtitu- 
tions of their own, by the application of which they may be reduced to 
that condition ; or eaſily fall, by accident as it were, into ſome courſe 
that tends to ſuch a renovation : for it is a moſt evident truth, that no 
© Body can long ſubſiſt without it. The fundamentals of all Religions, 
| Republics, and Kingdoms, muſt have had ſomething good and whole- 
| ſome in them at firſt, to which they owed their origin and progreſs : 
| but as that virtue is liable to be corrupted in time, the body muſt of 
| Peceſiity languiſh and die, except ſomething happens to reſtore its efficacy. 


m 2 Thus, 
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Thus, Phyſicians (ſpeaking of the human body) ſay, quotidie aggrege. 
tur aliquid, quod quandoque indiget curatrone, it daily contracſt ſy 
impurity which muſt be purged off in ti me. 

This reduction then is effected in Republics, either by ſome extern 
accident, or interior virtue. In the firſt caſe acggrdingly, we have ſeen 
how it was owing to Fortune that Rome was taken by the Gauls; thy 
ſo it might be reſtored to its ancient vigour by reſuming new life ang 
virtue, and by the revival of Religion and Juſtice, which had begun y 
decay. This plainly appears from Liyy, who tells us that when the 
Romans led out their army againſt the Gauls and created Tribunes with 
Conſular power, they obſerved no religious rite or ceremony upon tha 
occaſion, as they uſed to do before; and that inſtead of puniſhing thy 
Fabii, who had violated the law of nations by fighting againſt the Gaul, 
they loaded them with honours and rewards : from whence we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the Inſtitutions upon which Romulus and other 
wile Princes had founded that State were falling into a degree of con. 
tempt and neglect that was inconſiſtent with the preſervation of itz 
liberties [a]. Such an accident therefore as befel them from the Gaul, 
was highly requiſite at that juncture to revive their ancient diſcipline and 
inſtitutions ; and to ſhew the people how neceſſary it was, not only t 
maintain Religion and Juſtice in full force, but to reverence virtuous 
and worthy Citizens, and to ſhew a greater regard to their merit than 
to any private conſideration whatſoever. All which actually came to 
paſs : for as ſoon as they had recovered the City, they immediately ap- 
plied themſelves to revive all the ancient rites and inſtitutions of their 
Religion, chaſtiſed the Fabii for their delinquency, and laying aſide all 
envy and contentions amongſt themſelves, not only vied with each 
other in ſhewing all manner of reſpect to the virtue and goodnels of 
Camillus, but committed the management of the whole State to hin 
alone. 

It is neceſſary then, as I ſaid before, that all States ſhould often be 
reformed, either by ſuch accidents or by ſome interior power: the lt 
ter of which muſt ariſe either from laws that may frequently call the 
individuals to account; or from the authority of ſome great and good 
man amongſt them, whoſe example and virtuous actions may have the 
ſame effect. The laws that were made to reduce the Roman Republic 
to its firſt principles, were ſuch as created Tribunes and Cenſors; and 
ſome others that were enacted to curb inſolence and ambition: but ſuck 
inſtitutions muſt be kept up in full force and vigour by ſome virtuos 
and ſpirited man, who will maintain them againſt powerful tranſgre⸗ 
ſors, and ſee them duly put in execution. The moſt ſtriking examples 


[4] See Book II. Chap, xxviii. xxix, of 
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Jof this ſort before the taking of Rome by the Gauls, were the execu- 
toon of the Sons of Brutus, the puniſhment of the Decemviri, and the 
death of Spurius Melius : and afterwards, that of Manlius Capitolinus, 
tbe Son of Manlius Torquatus, the proſecution carried on by Papirius 
E Curſor againſt Fabius his General of the Horſe, and the accuſation of 


the Scipio's ; which being extraordinary acts of ſeverity were much 


noticed when they happened, and ſerved to remind other Citizens of 
Their duty: but as they grew more rare, the people began to degene- 
Inte again into corruption and licentiouſneſs in ſuch a manner, that ex- 
WW mplcs of this kind could not be made without much danger and tu- 
mult. It is neceſſary therefore that ſuch events ſhould happen once in 
ern years at leaſt, to awaken the remembrance of former puniſhments, 


to forget and deſpiſe the laws, and delinquents multiply fo faſt, that it 
will be very difficult if not impoſſible to bring them to juſtice, without 
expoſing a State to great perils and troubles. For this reaſon, thoſe 
© that governed Florence from the year 1433 to the year 1494, reformed 
the State every five years; without which it could hardly have been 
© held together: and in theſe reformations they were particularly careful 
© to revive that dread of puniſhment, which they had at firſt excited in 
che breaſts of the Citizens, when they took the Government into their 
bands, by doing ſtrict juſtice, and calling all offenders to a ſevere ac- 
count: but as the Remembrance of thele puniſhments began to wear 
© away, the people alſo began to grow bold and inſolent again, and not 
only ſaid but did what they pleaſed ; againſt which no remedy was 
found fo efficacious as reducing the State to its firſt principles. 
buch a reduction is likewiſe owing ſometimes to the virtue of one 
man alone, without the co-operation of any law to enforce it: for ſo 
| great is the authority of ſuch an example, that all good men are ready 
© to follow it, and thoſe that are bad are aſhamed to do otherwiſe, The 
| molt remarkable examples of this kind in Rome were thoſe of Hora- 
tus Cocles, Scævola, Fabricius, the two Decii, Regulus Attilius, and 
| ſome others, whoſe rare and uncommon virtue wrought the ſame effects 
| there that any law or inſtitution could have done. If then either ſome 
| ſuch executions as we have mentioned, or ſome ſuch particular example 
1 of virtue had happened every ten years in Rome, that State would ne- 
ver have become corrupt: but as they both grew ſcarce in time, cor- 
& Tuption began to grow fo general, that after the time of Marcus Re- 
© gulus, there were very few or no ſuch examples: for though indeed 
thoſe of the two Cato's may here be objected, who afterwards ſprung 
up in Rome, yet it was at ſuch a diſtance of time from the abovemen- 
| 8 and there was ſo long an interval betwixt one and the other of 
wem, that they ſtood ſingle in their virtue and could do no manner of 
; good 3 


and to ſtrike a terror into the people: otherwiſe they will ſoon begin 
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good; eſpecially the younger, who finding the Republic almoſt toy 
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corrupted, likewiſe found all his endeavours to reform it ineffecul 


So much for Republican Governments. 
With regard to Religious Eſtabliſhments, it will plainly appear hy 
neceſſary reformations are in thoſe alſo from the example of our ow 
which would have been utterly ruined if it had not been reduced to 
firſt principles by St. Francis and St. Dominic, who by their voluntzy 
poverty and imitation of Chriſt, revived true religion in the minds d 
men, when it was almoſt effaced, and would ſoon have been whalh 
obliterated by the wickedneſs of Prelates and Popes : for as they lin 
in extreme poverty, and were very diligent in hearing Confeſſions ar 
preaching, they gained ſuch an influence over the people by renewing 
theſe inſtitutions, that they began to be convinced it was their duty ng 
to ſpeak evil of their Superiors, how bad ſoever; but to obey then, 
and to leave the chaſtiſement of their crimes to God : whereas the other; 
muſt of neceſſity lead very wicked lives, ſince they feared not that yer. 
geance which they ſeldom or never heard of and did not believe, Thi 
reduction then has been, and till is the preſervation of our Religion fi 
Monarchies have likewiſe occaſion ſometimes for ſuch renovation 
and reduction to their firſt principles, in order to re-eſtabliſh the auths. 
rity of their fundamental laws: and we ſee what good effects they hare 
had in the Kingdom of France, which lives in ſtricter obedience to ſuch i 
inſtitutions than any other that we know of. The Parliaments indeed, 
and eſpecially that of Paris, are the maintainers and conſervators df 
thoſe laws and inſtitutions, which are always revived and put in execy- 
tion, when it is neceſſary to proceed againſt any Prince in that King- 
dom, or to oppole the King's Edicts: and they have hitherto preſerved 
their liberties by putting the laws duly in execution againſt great offen- 
ders [c]. Whereas if ſuch delinquents were ſuffered to eſcape with in. 
punity, they would ſoon encreaſe ſo faſt, that it would be impoſſible i 
reform the State without great danger and diſturbance, and perhaps tx 
utter diffolution of it. 

I conclude then that nothing is more neceſſary either in a Republi, 
or a Religious Eſtabliſhment, or a Monarchy, than a frequent reforms 
tion of the abuſes that have crept into them, by reducing them to ther 
ficſt principles, in order to reſtore their original vigour and reputation: 
and this muſt be done either by good laws, or the virtue of particul 
men, (which will have the ſame effect) without being obliged for itt 
exterior force. For though that proves the beſt remedy ſometimes (6 


[4] See the E/flimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times, Vol. II. Sect. 
where this poſition is more fully illuſtrated. „ 
[e] The State of France is much altered in this reſpect ſince Machiavel's tin 


the Parliaments now having very little authority in compariſon of what they baton 
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ne Romans experienced when their City was taken by the Gauls) yet 
s ſo dangerous a one that it is by no means to be deſired. But to 
e how much the actions of particular men contributed to the gran- 
eur and eſtabliſhment of the Roman Republic, and what other good 
K-45 they wrought, I ſhall confine myſelf chiefly to that ſubject in 
Inis my third and laſt book of Diſcourſes upon the firſt Decad of Livy's 
Hiſtory : and though ſome of the Kings indeed performed great and 
Wecmarkable exploits, yet as Hiſtory has related them at large, I ſhall 
mit all mention of them here, except in ſuch things as they did for 
their own private emolument, and begin with Brutus, the Father of 
de Roman liberties. | 


HAP. IL 


That it is the part of a wiſe man to ſeem a fool upon occaſion. 


= 4 12 " ———— * 
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A T O man ever acted more wiſely, or deſerved greater praiſe than 
| Junius Brutus when he pretended to be a fool: and though Livy 
uligns but one reaſon for his ſo doing, namely, that he might live 
Quietly and preſerve his eſtate; yet when we thoroughly conſider his 
anner of proceeding, it ſeems probable that he put on that diſguiſe 
What he might likewiſe be taken leſs notice of, and deliver his Country 
om the yoke of Kings, whenever a convenient opportunity of expel- 
Ing them ſhould preſent itſelf. That this was his intention may appear 
Wn the firſt place, from the interpretation he put upon the Oracle of 
Apollo, when he fell down, as it were by accident, and kiſſed the 
round, out of a perſuaſion that the Gods approved of his deſigns [d]: 


la] Delphos ad maxime inclytum in terris oraculum mittere ſtatuit z neque reſponſa 
Wrtium ulli ali committere auſus, duos filios in Græciam mifit. Titus & Aruns profecti: 
_ his additus L. Junius Brutus, Tarquinia ſorore regis natus; juvenis longe alius 
Wgeno quam cujus ſimulationem induerat. Is quum primores civitatis, in quibus fratrem 
hum, ab ayunculo interfectum audiſſet; neque in animo ſuo quicquam regi timendum, 
Weque in fortuna concupiſcendum relinquere ſtatuit: contemptu tutus eſſe, ubi in jure 
rum præſidii eſſet. Ergo ex induſtria factus ad imitationem ſtultitiæ, quum ſe ſuaque 
Pædæ eſſe regi ſineret, Bruti quoque haud abnuit cognomen ; ut ſub ejus obtentu cog- 
1 ille populi Romani animus, latens aperiretur tempore ſuo. Is tum ab 
arquiniis ductus Delphos, ludibrium verius quam comes, aureum baculum incluſum 
neo cavato ad id baculo tuliſſe donum Apollini dicitur, per ambages effigiem ingenii 
8 Quo poſtquam ventum eſt, perfectis patris mandatis, cupido inceſſit animos juve- 
Pm ſeiſcitandi: ad quem corum regnum Romanum eſſet venturum ex infimo ſpecu vocem 
Aiditam ferunt, Imperium ſummum Rome habebit, qui veſlrim primus, o juvenes, eſculum 
wu tulerit, Tarquinii, ut Sextus, qui Rome relictus fuerat, ignarus reſponſi, experſ- 
e imperü eſſet, rem ſumma ope taceri jubent : ipſi inter ſe, uter prior quum Romam re- 
eb matti oſculum daret, ſorte permittunt. Brutus alid ratus o ene Pythicam vocem, 


* prolapſus cecidiſſet, terram oſculo contigit; ſcilicet quod ea communis mater om- 
3 M mortalium eſſet, Liv. Lib. . Cap. Ivi, ' 
E and 
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and in the next, from his pulling the dagger out of Lucretia's bay 
after ſhe had killed herſelf, and obliging her father, hufband, and ny 
others of her relations and friends who were aſſembled upon that og. 
fion, to take an oath that they would no longer ſuffer any King to rep 
in Rome. 

This example may ſerve to warn thoſe that are diſcontented und 
the government of a Prince, to conſider their own ſtrength; and if they 
find they are able to cope with him, it is the ſafeſt and moſt honourghh 
way to declare themſelves his enemies, and to make open war 
bim: but if they are too weak for that, they muſt court his fayay 
and endeavour by all means to ingratiate themſelves with him, eſpecil 
by an obſequious attention to his will, and ſeeming to be delighted y 
every thing that pleaſes him: by which conduct they may not only lin 
ſecure from all danger, but partake in the good fortune of their Pring, 
and procure an opportunity of accomplithing their private deſigns, Som 
indeed are of opinion that ſuch men ought neither to live ſo near: 
Prince, as to be buried in his ruin, if he ſhould fall; nor ſo far off x 
not to be able to advantage themſelves by it. And this certainly would 
be the beſt courſe if it could be followed, but as I think that is hardly 
poſſible [e], it ſeems neceſſary to have recourſe to one or other of thy 
two juſt now mentioned, and either to alienate one's ſelf totally from 
him, or endeavour to ſecure his favour : for whoever does otherwise, 
eſpecially if he be a man of any eminence, muſt live in continual dan. 
ger. It is not ſufficient to ſay, IT expect nothing, I want neither hone 
nor preferment, I only defire to live quietly and unmoleſted without med 
dling in any thing: for ſuch declarations meet with little credit, and 
men of diſtinguiſhed qualities, though void of ambition; cannot live in 
obſcurity and repoſe, be they ever ſo deſirous of it; becauſe no body be. 
lieves them to. be in earneſt : fo that although they ſhould really chu 
retirement themſelves, other people will not let them continue in it 
It is neceſſary therefore ſometimes to act the fool, as Brutus did /]: and 


Le] And yet Lepidus did ſo, as Tacitus tells us, Annal. IV. C. xx. © Hunc ego L- 
pidum, (ſays. he) temporibus illis, gravem & ſapientem virum fuiſſe comperio, Nan 
pleraque ab ſævis adulationibus aliorum in melius flexit : neque tamen temperament 
egebat, cum æquabili auctoritate & gratia apud Tiberium viguerit. Unde dubitare cogoh 
fato & ſorte naſcendi, ut cætera, ita principum inclinatio in hos, offenſio in illos; an it 


aliquid in noſtris conſiliis, liceatque inter abruptam contumaciam, & deforme obſcquiut 


pergere iter ambitione ac periculis vacuum.” — | 

] We find David doing the ſame, long before Brutus, at the court of Achiſh: 
when © he changed his behaviour and feigned himſelf mad, and ſcrabbled on the don 
of the gates, and let the ſpittle fall down upon his beard.” 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 


Inſipiens eſto cum tempus poſtulat aut res, 
Stultitiam ſimulare loco prudentia ſumma eſt. 


are therefore no bad maxims. 
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that is ſufficiently done by Hattering, and fawning, and doing, and ſay- 
ing every thing that can gratify a Prince, how diſagreeable ſoever it may 
be to a man's own private judgment and inclination. But fince we have 
given due honour to the wiſdom of Brutus, in making uſe of ſuch 
means to recover the Liberty of his Country ; let us now lay ſomething 
of the ſevere meaſures he took to preſerve it. 


CHAP. III. 


© That in order to preſerve Li berty when newly recovered, it is neceſſary to 
N put ſuch men as the Sens of Brutus to death. 


HE rigour with which Brutus proceeded in maintaining the 
; Liberties of Rome after he had recovered them, was no lels ne- 
ceſlary than ſerviceable : but ſurely it muſt be a very rare, if not an 
unparallelled fight, to ſee a Father fit in judgment upon his own Sons, 
and not only condemn them to death, but be preſent at their execution [g]. 
# Thoſe however that are converſant in ancient Hiſtory, well know that 
in any change of Government, either from Liberty to Slavery, or from 
We Slavery to Liberty, it is neceſſary that ſome of thoſe that are enemies 
W to the ruling eſtabliſhment ſhould be puniſhed in an exemplary manner: 
for whoever converts a free State into a Tyranny, and does not cut off 
ſuch men as Brutus ; or a tyrannical Government into a Free State, and 
does not rid himſelf of ſuch men as his Sons, will not be able to fu 
port himſelf long. But ſince this matter has already been largely diſ- 
cuſſed in another place, I refer to what is there ſaid upon it [5], and 
ſhall add only one example which happened lately, and in our own 
Country. 
Pietro Soderini having reſtored the liberties of Florence, was of 
opinion, that by patience and clemency he ſhould be able to mollify 
the minds of ſome, who, like the Sons of Brutus, were impatient under 
the new Government [i]. But in this he found himſelf much miſtaken, 
and was ſo much the more to be blamed, as he was a very wiſe man, 
and not only ſaw the neceſſity of proceeding with rigour, but that the 
behaviour and ambition of thoſe that oppoſed him, would furniſh him 


e. Conſules in ſedem proceſſere ſuam, miſſique Lictores ad ſumendum ſupplicium 
nudatos virgis cxdunt, ſecurique feriunt: cum inter omne tempus pater, vultuſque, et 


05 715 ſpectaculo eſſet, eminente animo patrio inter publicæ pænæ miniſterium. Liv. 
| 11. ca . . 


[+] See the Prince, Chap. v. vii. viii. & paſſm. See alſo Chap. vii. of this Book. and 
Book I. Chap. xvi, 


Li] Compare this with Chap. xxxiii. Book I. of theſe Diſcourſes, | 
Vor. II. N n with 
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an evil grow too predominant, in hopes of doing good in the end; 


| Now if it is no eaſy matter to preſerve a free Government, it is no lel 


to depreſs his adverſaries effectually, he ſhould be obliged to aſſume 2 


he thought was abſolutely neceſſary. Now though theſe conſiderations 


nor appeaſed by generoſity : an error that was attended with the loſs of 
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with a ſufficient handle to cut them off; and yet he could never preyy 
upon himſelf to do it: for beſides the hope which he entertained q 
extinguiſhing their malevolence by his lenity, moderation, and gene. 
roſity, he thought (as he often declared to his acquaintance) that in order 


extraordinary degree of authority, which would be a breach not only 
the laws, but of that civil equality which he himſelf had fo ſtrenuouſy 
endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh ; and that though he ſhould not make an il 
uſe of it, it would yet alarm the people in ſuch a manner, that after he 
was dead they would never make another Gonfalonier for life ; which 


were wiſe and good in themſelves, yet it is not proper at any time to | 


eſpecially when that evil moſt likely will prevent ſuch a deſign, He 
ought rather to have perſuaded himſelf, that if he lived and maintained 
his ground, he ſhould be able to convince the world, that what he ha 
done was for the ſake of the Public, and not out of private ambition c 
ſelf-intereſt ; and to have made ſuch proviſions, that no ſucceeding 
Gonfalonier ſhould have it in his power to do evil by the ſame meaſure 
that he had taken to do good. But he was miſtaken in his account, 
and forgot that ſuch enmities are neither to be extinguiſhed by time, 


his authority, reputation, and the liberties of his Country ; all which 
might have been prevented, if he had followed the example of Brutus 


difficult to maintain one that is abſolute, as I ſhall! ſhew in the nen 
Chapter. 
CHAP, Iv. 


That a Prince can never be ſafe in a State, whilſt thoſe are alive whm 
he has deprived of it. 


HE death of Tarquinius Priſcus, occaſioned by the Sons of 
1 Ancus, and that of Servius Tullus by Tarquinius Superbus, mi 
ſerve to ſhew how dangerous a thing it is to deprive a Prince of his dat 
and ſuffer him to live afterwards, though you heap ever ſo many favour 
upon him. Tarquinius Priſcus thinking his right to the Kingdom Ut 
diſputable, as it was given him by the people, and confirmed by th 
Senate, fimply imagined that the Sons of Ancus could not be diſſatisfel 
with him, ſince he had been choſen by the general voice of the Rom 


to reign over them : and Servius Tullus found himſelf deceived at 5 
| a 
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er he had endeavoured to ſooth the reſentment of Tarquin's Sons by 
al manner of favours and benefactions. From the firſt example there- 
fore, a Prince may learn that he can never be fafe upon his throne, 
whilſt thoſe are alive whom he has diſpoſſeſſed of it: and from the 
cond, that a former injury is never to be cancelled by any ſubſequent 
obligations; eſpecially if the obligation is not equivalent to the injury. 

Without doubt it was very weak in Servius Tullus, to imagine that 
the Sons of Tarquin would be contented with being his Sons-in-law, 
hen they ought to have been his Sovereigns: for ſo general is the thirſt 
of dominion in mankind, that it is not only common to thoſe that have 
Ja right to rule, but to thoſe that have none; as we may ſee in the 
E inſtance of Tullia, daughter to Servius and wife to 'Tarquinius Superbus ; 
ho was ſo enflamed with this paſſion, that not contented with bein 

a King's daughter, ſhe longed to be a Queen, and laying aſide all filial 
E tenderneſs and affection, incited her huſband to murder her father, and 
E uſurp his Kingdom. But if Tarquinius Priſcus and Servius Tullus had 
taken care to ſecure themſelves againſt thoſe whom they had ſupplanted, 
neither of them would have loſt either his life or his Kingdom. Tar- 


W quinius Superbus indeed was afterwards expelled, becauſe he could not 


WE keep within the bounds obſerved by his predeceſſors, as ſhall be ſhewn 
in the next Chapter. 


En A. v. 


How a King may laſe his Kingdom though it be hereditary. 


Ervius Tullus dying without heirs, Tarquinius Superbus, who 
had cauſed him to be killed, ſecurely poſſeſſed himſelf of his 
Kingdom, without encountering any of thoſe difficulties or dangers 
| which his predeceſſors had to ſtruggle with: and though the manner 
by which he became poſſeſſed of it was odious and irregular, yet if he 
| had kept himſelf within the ſame bounds that the former Kings had 
done, and not provoked the people and the Senate, his deportment 
| would have been borne with, and he might have ſupported himſelf in 
the government. The reaſon of his expulſion then, was not that his 
don Sextus had raviſhed Lucretia, but becauſe he had violated the laws 
{ot the Kingdom, and governed like a Tyrant; having wholly deprived 
the Senate of their authority, which he took upon himſelf, and cauſed 
Fall public buſineſs, which uſed to be tranſacted openly and in their pre- 
lence, to be carried on privately in his Palace, to the great diſguſt and 


| the liberty they had enjoyed under their former Kings. Nor was he 
| N n 2 content 


diſſatisfaction of every one: ſo that he ſoon deprived the Romans of 
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content with making the Senate his enemies, but likewiſe excited the 
hatred of the common people, by forcing them to do the baſeſt for q 
work, and wear their lives away in vile and mechanic occupations, ye 


different from the employments they had been accuſtomed to in the 


days of his predeceſſors, The Romans therefore, thus groaning unde 
his pride and cruelty, were ſufficiently diſpoſed to rebel as ſoon as they 
had a convenient opportunity; and though the rape of Lucretia had 
never happened, any other freſh inſtance of oppreſſion would hate 
produced the ſame effect. But if Tarquin had acted like the other 
Kings, and ſhewn due reverence to the laws of his country, Bruty 
and Collatinus would have applied directly to him, and not to the 
people, for juſtice upon his Son, when he had committed that crime, 
From hence Princes may learn this leſſon, that whenever they begin 
to trangreſs the laws, and deſpiſe the cuſtoms which their ſubjects have 
been long uſed to, that moment they likewiſe begin to loſe their power 
and authority: and if ever they ſhould become ſo wile aſter they have 
loſt their government, as to perceive how eaſy a matter it is for a 


_ prudent and good Prince to maintain himſelf in his State, ſuch a di. 


covery muſt till add to the bitterneſs of their loſs, and be a more 
exquiſite puifhment than any one elſe could inflict upon them; fince it 
is a matter of much leſs difficulty to gain the affections of good men, 
than of bad, and fafer to obſerve laws than to trample upon them, 

Whoever then would learn to do this, needs not be at any great pains 
about it, as he has nothing elſe to do but to look into the lives of good 
Princes, ſuch as Timoleon the Corinthian, Aratus the Sicyonian, and 
ſome others; where he will find that both the Governors and the 
governed lived in ſuch mutual ſatisfaction and ſecurity, that he cannot 
help being defirous to imitate their conduct, eſpecially when he ſees hoy 
little difficulty there is in it: for when people live under a good Prince, 
they neither with for nor would ſuffer any change of government; a 
may appear from the example of the Corinthians and Sicyonians with 
regard to the two great men abovementioned, whom they obliged to 
reign over them as long as they lived, though they often attempted to 
lay down their authority, and retire to a private condition. Now ſince 
in this and the two preceding Chapters we have taken ſome notice af 
the diſaffection and hatred which bad Princes excite in their Subjects 
of the conſpiracy in which the Sons of Brutus engaged againſt thei 
country, and of the murder of Tarquinius Priſcus and Servius Tullus 
it may not be amiſs to diſcourſe more largely of Conſpiracies in the nen 
Chapter, as it is a Subject that deſeryes to be well conſidered both iy 
Princes and private men, 
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C HAP. VI. 
Of Conſpiracies. 


IN CE Conſpiracies are of ſuch dangerous conſequence both to: 
Princes and private perſons, I thought it neceſſary to ſay ſomething 
© concerning the nature and tendency of them in this place, eſpecially as 
many more Princes have Joſt both their dominions and their lives that way, 
than by open war: for few people are able to make open war; but it 
z in every body's power to conſpire againſt them. On the other hand, 
a private man cannot engage in any enterprize that is ſubject to more 
diſpculties and dangers : which is the reaſon that very few conſpiracies 
WW have ſucceeded. That Princes therefore may learn how to guard againſt 
WW theſe dangers, and private perſons be cautious of embarking in them, 
I ſhall enlarge upon this Subject, and omit no circumſtance that may 
ſeem neceſſary for the inſtruction either of one or the other. | 
F The maxim which Tacitus puts into the mouth of a Roman Senator 
zs indeed a golden one, viz. © That he admired the times that were 
& paſt, but conformed to the preſent ; and though he could not help 
| wiſhing for good Princes, he would bear with thoſe that were bad [þ] :” 
and they that do otherwiſe often ruin both themſelves and their country. 
| If we conſider then in the firſt place, againſt whom men generally form 
| Conſpiracies, we ſhall find that it is either againſt their Prince or their 
| country: and to theſe two ſorts I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent, becauſe 
| 1 have ſaid enough elſewhere concerning thoſe that relate to delivering 
up a town to an enemy, and others of that kind [/]. Let us begin 
| then with thoſe that are formed againſt a Prince, and enquire into the 
cauſes of them, which indeed are many and various: but there is one 
more frequent and of greater importance than any of the reſt, and that 
zs the general diſaffection of the people. For when a Prince has ex- 
cited ſuch a hatred againſt him, it is no wonder that ſome of them who 
have been the moſt grievouſly injured and oppreſſed ſhould meditate 
| revenge :- and to this they will be the more effectually animated by the 
| univerſal diſcontent which they obſerve amongſt their fellow Subjects [n]. 
| A Prince therefore ought above all things to take care not to incur 
| the general hatred of his people; (and how he is to do that I have 
| ſhewn in another place) [a] for then he will have the leſs to apprehend 


[#] See the Prince, Chap. iii. Note 12. 


U See Book II. Chap. xxxii. of theſe Diſcourſes, 
en] See the Prince, Chap. xix. 


u] See the Prince, Chap. xv. xvi. xvii. Xix. xx. & alibi paſſim. 
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from being guilty of any particular act of oppreſſion or violence: in the 
firſt place, becauſe few men carry their reſentment ſo high, as to nun 
any great riſque to revenge themſelves ; and in the next, if they were 
ſo diſpoſed, and had an opportunity of doing it, they would be reſtrained 
by the general affection which they ſaw the reſt of the people bore tg 
their Prince. As to the violence which Princes commit upon their 
Subjects, it affects either their eſtate, or their life, or their honour; in 
matters of blood it is much more dangerous to threaten, than to put 
them to death: for in one caſe, a Prince expoſes himſelf to a thouſand 
perils ; but in the other, he runs little or no riſque at all : becauſe when 
a man is once dead, he can no longer think of revenge, and thoſe that 
are alive will ſoon forget him : whereas a man that is threatened, 
and finds that he muſt either kill or be killed, is the moſt dangerous 
enemy a Prince can have, as I ſhall ſhew more particularly hereafter, 
Next to a man's life, his honour and eſtate lie neareſt his heart, and 
nothing affects him ſo much as an attack upon either of them: upon 
which account, it behoves Princes to be very careful not to aggrieve 
their Subjects in thoſe points: for it is neither poſſible to ſtrip any one 
ſo bare that he cannot find a knife to revenge himſelf ; nor to diſhonour 
and debaſe him to ſuch a degree, as totally to extinguiſh every ſpark of 
courage and reſentment in his breaſt, In regard to honour, no outrage 
or affront touches a man ſo ſenſibly as thoſe that are offered to his wife 
or daughter, or other female acquaintance or relation; and next to that, 
we may reckon the contempt of his own perſon : the latter of which 
provoked Pauſanias to aſſaſſinate Philip of Macedon, and many other 
Subjects to ſerve their Princes in the ſame manner: and in our own 
times, the former excited Julio Belanti to conſpire againſt Pandolpho, 
Lord of Siena (which he would not otherwiſe have done) who had 
given him his daughter to wife, and afterwards took her away from 
him again, as we ſhall relate in another place. The chief reaſon that 
induced the Pazzi to conſpire againſt the Medici at Florence, was the 
loſs of Giovanni Borromei's inheritance, which he was deprived of by 
the award of the Medici [o] : but there is another motive, and a very 
powerful one too, which often engages men to conſpire againſt their 
Prince, and that is the deſire of delivering their country from Slavery, 
when he has deprived them of their liberties. This it was that ſpirited 
up Brutus and Caflius to plunge their daggers into the heart of Julius 
Czſar, and occaſioned the conſpiracies againſt Phalaris, Dionyſius, and 
many others who had enſlaved their country: and indeed it is not 
poſſible for Tyrants to ſkreen themſelves from ſuch dangers, any other 
way than by abdication, But as they very rarely can be prevailed upon 


L] See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book VIII. at the beginning. 
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to conſent to that, they generally come to miſerable ends: hence the 
poet truly ſays, | 


Ad generum Cereris ſine cæde & ſanguine pauci 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ficca morte Tyranni. 
Jov. Sat. X. v. 112. 


To Pluto's dreary realms moſt Tyrants go 
Beſmear'd with blood, and full of wounds and woe. 


The dangers which occur in Conſpiracies are ſo many and various (as 
I aid before) that there is great hazard not only in conducting and 
executing them, but even after the execution; becauſe many perſons 
muſt be privy to them: for where one man only is concerned, it 
cannot ſo properly be called a conſpiracy, as a reſolution to kill his 
Prince : in which caſe he is free from the firſt danger that attends all 
Conſpiracies; that is, he cannot be betrayed before the time of execution, 
becauſe he has not truſted any one elſe with the ſecret. Such a reſo- 
Jution as this may be formed by any ſort of perſon whatſoever, high or 
low, rich or poor, friend or enemy :. for every man has an opportunity 
| one time or other, of coming near his Prince; and he that can do that 
may eaſily take his revenge, if he has been injured. Pauſanias (of whom 
we have had occaſion to ſpeak before) killed Philip of Macedon as he 
was going to the Temple in the midſt of his guards, with his Son on 
his right hand, and his Son-in-law on the left. But as he was a 
Nobleman, and familiar with his Prince, we ſhall quote two other 
examples of meaner quality : the firſt is of a poor miſerable Spaniard, 
who ſtabbed Ferdinand King of Spain into the throat: and though 
indeed the wound was not mortal; yet it ſhewed that he had both 
reſolution and opportunity ſufficient to have killed him: the next is of 
a Turkiſh Dervis, who drew a dagger upon Bajazet, father of the 
preſent Sultan, with which he ſtruck at him, but miſſed his blow. 
From theſe inſtances, and many others of the ſame kind, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate, we may conclude that there are many 
perſons who wiſh to take the ſame revenge upon Princes that have 
ured them, (as there is no danger in wiſhing) though few have 
courage to attempt it: for ſince hardly any one that ventures to ſtrike 
ſuch a blow, eſcapes being cut to pieces upon the ſpot, it deters people 
from embarking in an undertaking wherein they are almoſt ſure to 
| penſh, So much for the reſolution and attempts of a fingle perſon : 
let us now proceed to Conſpiracies, in which more are concerned. 
We find in Hiſtory that Conſpiracies are always formed and conducted 
either by great men, or ſuch as are intimate with their Prince: no mer 
ort 
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to great dangers, when it is well known they are not able to fulfil them: 


1mpediments to encounter when they come to the point of execution 


ſuch aſſiſtance, it may truly be ſaid of him, that his courage is greater 


great eminence by him, he depoſed his benefactor, and ſeized upon the 


times, when Coppola conſpired againſt Ferdinand, King of Arrago, 


elſe but the name; but not content with that, he loſt his life by gralp 
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ſort of men can think of conſpiring, except they be fools ; becyp 
private people, and ſuch as have not the opportunity of frequent ace 
to him, muſt want all thoſe means and conveniencies that are necef}, 

for the execution of ſuch deſigns. In the firſt place, they cannot meg 
with others that will be faithful to them; as they have nothing to gt 
them, nor is it in their power to buoy them up with ſuch hopes wy 
promiſes as generally make men ready and willing to expoſe themſela 


ſo that when the ſecret is communicated to three or four perſons, ſome 
one of them betrays the reſt, and they are all ruined. But, ſuppoſing 
they ſhould not be betrayed ; yet they muſt have ſo many obſtacle ar 


(not having free acceſs to their Prince) that it is not poſſible they ſhoull 
ſucceed : for, if great men, and ſuch as meet with a ready admiſſon 
into his preſence, find many ſuch difficulties as we ſhall mention beloy, 
it may reaſonably be expected, that thoſe of meaner condition muſ 
find infinitely more and greater. Such men therefore, when they ar 
not abſolutely reduced to deſpair by the certainty of loſing either their 
lives or their eſtates, may be outragiouſly provoked at their Prince in. 
deed; but conſidering they are too weak to revenge themſelves, they 
generally vent their rage in libels and curſes, and leave it to men who 
have greater abilities and fairer opportunities to avenge their cauſe: for 
if any one is hardy enough to attempt it himſelf, without waiting for 


than his prudence. 

All Conſpiracies therefore have been formed by great men and fa- 
vourites of Princes; of whom, as many have been encouraged to it by 
being too much careſſed, as thoſe that have been provoked to it by ſut- 
fering the ſevereſt injuries: as we might ſhew at large from the ingra- 
titude of Perennius to Commodus, Plautianus to Severus, and Sejanus 
to Tiberius, who had all been advanced to ſuch honours, authority, 
and riches, by their reſpective maſters, that they wanted nothing but 
the title of Emperors : and as they aſpired to that alſo, they engaged n 
conſpiracies againſt their Princes, and all met with the fate they juſtly 
deſerved. That indeed, which was formed not long ago by Giacopo Ap- 
piano againſt Pietro Gambacorti, Lord of Piſa, was more ſucceſsful: 
for, though Appiano had been brought up, careſſed, and preferredto 


Government. Another attempt of this kind happened in our ow 


who had heaped ſo many favours upon him, and exalted him to ſuch 
a degree of power, that he ſeemed to be King himſelf in every thing 
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0g at the crown. Now if ſucceſs may reaſonably be expected in any 
got that is carried on by great men againſt Princes, that ſurely is moſt 
kely to ſucceed, which is conducted by thoſe whoſe authority is almoſt 
qual to that of the Prince himſelf, and who have all the opportuni- 
es and conveniencies they can wiſh for: but the ſame eagerneſs to 
come Sovereigns, which dazzles them in forming ſuch projects, like- 


ke blinds them when they come to put them in execution: for, if 


hey could conduct them with prudence and coolneſs, it would be im- 
offble they ſhould miſcarry. | 
A Prince therefore, who would preferve himſelf from ſuch dangers, 
ould be more upon his guard againſt thoſe whom he has honoured 
ith very great favours and authority, than thoſe whom he has injured, 
hough ever ſo grievouſly: as the former have many opportunities of 
urting him, but the latter can have few or none ; and their motives 
re equal; for the deſire of reigning is at leaſt as ſtrong as that of re- 
enge. He ought never to give ſuch a degree of power to any favou- 
re, as to make no difference betwixt that and his own; but to leave an 
Interval, as it were, and ſomething more to be wiſhed for; leſt, if he 
ſhould not be content with what he had, he ſhould aſpire immediately 
to the crown ; otherwiſe he muſt be greatly befriended by fortune, if 
he does not meet with the ſame fate which the Princes did whom we 
are juſt now mentioned. But to reſume the order of our diſcourſe. 
As thoſe that engage in Conſpiracies muſt be great men, and have 
free acceſs to their Prince, I ſhall ſay ſomething of the event of ſuch 
ndertakings, and the cauſes or circumſtances that contribute either to 
their ſucceſs or miſcarriage. And ſince they are always attended with 
great danger, both before, and after, as well as in the article of execution, 
[as I have already ſaid) very few of them ſucceed ; it being almoſt im- 
poſſible that ſomething ſhould not happen, in one or other of thoſe 
three periods, that muſt render them abortive. To begin with the 
frſt and moſt important. The Conſpirators muſt be very lucky as well 
w artful, if their deſign is not diſcovered whilſt it is carrying on: as it 
ally may be, either by the information of ſome, or the ſuſpicion and 


ant of fidelity or caution in the accomplices : the former of which 
may eaſily be accounted for; becauſe ſuch deſigns are never commu- 
cated but to ſuch as you either have ſo much confidence in, that you 
bink they will cheerfully run the riſque of their lives for your ſake, or 
we diſaffected to their Prince: and though ſuch a degree of fidelity 
Wy be found perhaps in one or two perſons, yet when the ſecret comes 
o be imparted to numbers, it is impoſſible they ſhould all prove true 
ou: for great indeed mult be their affection, if the proſpect of ſuch 
wngers, and the fear of death is not more powerful in them. Be- 
Yor, II. Oo _ ſides 
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onjectures of others. Now ſuch diſcoveries are owing either to the 
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ſides men are often deceived in the friendſhip which they think ohen 
have for them: nor can they be ſure of it, except they have ſufficien 
tried them before; and experiments of this kind would certainly þ, 
very hazardous: for though you may have had ſome proofs of the; 
fidelity in other things of truſt and importance, you are not upon thy 
account to depend upon their fidelity in theſe matters, becauſe th 
are attended with infinitely more danger and terror. But if you bull 
your hopes upon their diſaffection to their Prince; in this likewiſe yoy 
are liable to be fatally miſtaken : for as ſoon as you have opened your ge. 
ſigns to ſuch people, you give them an opportunity of obtaining his favoy;, 
and then ſurely their diſcontent muſt either be very great, or your influence 
over them exceeding powerful, if they continue any longer ſteddy v 
you. Hence it is, that ſo many conſpiracies have been diſcovered and 
nipped in the very bud ; and that when any one has been kept Private 
a conſiderable time, it has been looked upon as next to a miracle; eſpe. 
cially where many were concerned in it; as there were in that of Pip 
againſt Nero, and lately in that of the Pazzi againſt Lorenzo, and Gi- 
liano de' Medici at Florence; to which, above fifty perſons were privy, 
and yet it was not diſcovered til] it came to be put in execution, 

It likewiſe happens, that conſpiracies are ſometimes diſcovered from 
want of proper caution and diſcretion in the Conſpirators; that is, when 
any of them either chances to talk of their deſigns with ſo little reſerve, 
that they are overheard by a ſervant or other perſon ; as it happened 
to the ſons of Brutus, whoſe negotiations with Tarquin's Ambaſſidor 
were brought to light in that manner; or when they lightly diſcloſe 
them to ſome careleſs perſon whom they love ; as Dymnus did, who 
having joined in a conſpir:.cy with Philotas againſt Alexander the Great, 
inadvertently blabbed it out to Nicomachus, a boy whom he was fond 
of, who preſently carried it to Cebalinus his brother, and Cebalinus to 
the King. | | 

As to diſcoveries that ariſe from ſuſpicions and conjectures, we have 
an inſtance in the Piſonian conſpiracy againſt Nero: for Scevinus, ons 
of the Conſpirators, having made his will the day before Nero was to 
have been diſpatched, ordered Melichius his freedman, to whet an od 
ruſty dagger, which he had, made all his ſlaves free, diſtributed ſums 
money amongſt them, and cauſed ſeveral bandages and pledgets for 
wounds to be got in readineſs ; from all which preparations, Melichiv 
ſuſpecting that ſomething extraordinary was in hand, went and informed 
Nero of it, who cauſed Scevinus to be immediately apprehended, an 
then ſecured Natales, another of the Conſpirators, with whom he hid 
been ſeen talking in private for a long time together the day before: 


and as they did not agree when they were examined, in the account 


which they gave of that converſation, they were forced at laſt to div 
| | yer 
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er the whole, by which all thoſe that had any ſhare in it were ut- 
[terly tuined. It is impoſſible therefore to prevent diſcoveries being oc- 
afioned, either by want of fidelity, or of prudence, and caution, when 
yer the accomplices exceed the number of three or four : and if more 
than one of thoſe ſhould be taken up on ſuſpicion, and examined, the 
whole muſt come out, ſince they cannot poſſibly agree in the ſame 
ſtory : one man indeed, if he is a perſon of great reſolution, may per- 
haps conceal his aſſociates; but if they likewiſe have not as much 
courage as himſelf, they will be apt to betray themſelves by flight : for 
if their courage ſhould fail (whether it is in him that is taken up, or 
n them that are ſtill at liberty) the conſpiracy muſt infallibly be diſ- 
covered. There 1s indeed a very rare and uncommon example of fide- 
lity to each other amongſt thoſe that conſpired againſt Hieronymus, 
King of Syracuſe : for though, according to Livy, one of them, named 
Theodorus, was- apprehended, and put to the torture, he reſolutely 
concealed the names of his accomplices, and accuſed ſome of the 
King's friends: whilſt the other Conſpirators for their parts had ſuch 
confidence in the courage and conſtancy of Theodorus, that not ſo 
much as one of them either fled out of the City, or betrayed the leaſt 
ſign of fear. Such are the dangers that occur in forming a conſpi- 
racy and conducting it to execution: and as there are dangers, there are 
aſo ſome ways of guarding againſt them. 
The firſt, the ſafeſt, and perhaps, the only one, is not to give your ac- 
complices time to diſcover you: for which purpoſe, they ſhould not be 
made privy to your deſign till it is upon the very point of execution: 
thoſe that obſerve this rule will at leaſt eſcape the dangers that muſt 
otherwiſe happen whilſt the plot is carrying on, and very often the reſt : 
for indeed, one may venture to ſay, that all the conſpiracies that have 
been thus conducted, have ſucceeded ; and that it is in any wiſe man's 
power to act in the fame manner. Let two or three examples ſuffice. 
Nelematus not being able to bear with the tyranny of Ariſtotimus, King 
of Epirus, any longer, aſſembled ſeveral of his relations and friends 
in his own houſe, and exhorting them to deliver their country, ſome 
of them defired time to conſider of it, and make neceſſary prepara- 
tions for ſuch an undertaking : upon which, he ordered his ſervants to 
boek the doors, and proteſted that if they would not take an oath to 
proceed directly to execution, he would deliver them all up priſoners 
o Ariſtotimus : being terrified therefore, with theſe menaces, they all 
took the oath, and following him out of the houſe, immediately fell 
upon the Tyrant, and happily recovered their liberties by the conduct 
of Nelematus. The next is of one of the Magi, who had got poſ- 
ſion of the Kingdom of Perfia by artifice ; but the cheat being diſ- 
orercd by Ortanus, a Nobleman of that Kingdom, he privately con- 
O O 2 ferred 
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ferred with ſix other great men, and conjured them to aſſiſt him in ei. 
deavouring to kill the Uſurper, and ſet their country free: ſome g 
them however ſeeming rather ſcrupulous about the matter, and defirin 
further time to think of it, Darius (one of the fix whom he had call 
together) got up and ſaid, Either reſolve to do it inſtantly, or I vil 
inform againſt you all ;” which had ſuch an effect upon them, thx 
without any further delay, or heſitation, they unanimouſly determing 
to concur with him, and ſucceeded in the enterprize. The methg 
which the Etolians took to rid themſelves of Nabis, the tyrant of Spar 
was not unlike the two examples juſt quoted : for they ſent Alexame. 
nes, one of their Citizens, with thirty horſe and two hundred foot, 3; 
auxiliaries ; but communicated the ſecret to Alexamenes alone, whoſe 
commands they ordered all the reſt to obey without exception, on pe- 
nalty of perpetual exile. Alexamenes accordingly marched to Sparta, 
and not communicating his commiſſion to any one till he had an oppor. 
tunity of executing it, ſoon found means to diſpatch the Tyrant. Ia 
this manner all the perſons abovementioned eſcaped the dangers that 
uſually occur, in bringing conſpiracies to maturity; as others may like. 
wiſe do by following their ſteps, which is in every one's power, as | 
ſhall ſhew from the example of Piſo alone (amongſt many other) 
whom IJ have mentioned before. Piſo was a man of great diſtinction, 
and in ſuch confidence with Nero, that the latter went frequently to 
dine and ſup with him in his gardens : he therefore, as a great man, 
might eafily have introduced ſome of his friends into the gardens whill 
Nero was there: but ſuch only as he knew to be men of reſolution, and 
fit for an undertaking of that kind: after which, he might ſaddenly hare 
communicated tothemhis deſign of aſſaſſinating the Emperor immediately, 
and prevailed upon them to aſſiſt in the affair, when they had not time 
to demur, and the opportunity was ſo fair, that it was impoſſible it 
ſhould miſcarry. And if we conſider other conſpiracies, we ſhall find 
that there have not been many which might not have been ſucceſsfully 
conducted to execution in ſome ſuch a manner; but as few men are 
ſufficiently converſant either in Hiſtory, or the affairs of the world, they 
often are guilty of great errors; eſpecially in undertakings of ſo extia- 
ordinary a nature as thoſe we are ſpeaking of. | 

A plot then ſhould never be communicated to any, except when it 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary, and is. ripe: for execution : and if it does 
become abſolutely neceſſary, it ſhould be communicated to one mat 
only, who has either ſufficiently convinced you of his fidelity by many 
repeated trials, or has had as much provocation to conſpire as yourſell 
for it is an eaſier matter to find one man that will be faithful to you than 
a number, and conſequently there muſt be leſs danger of being diſco 
vered. Beſides, if he ſhould betray you, you will even in that cl 


have 
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ve a better chance to fave yourſelf, than when more are concerned: 
ur L have heard wiſe men ſay, you may truſt one perſon alone with any. 
ret, if you are not drawn in to write ſomething with your own hand 
ich may afterwards be produced in evidence againit you: and that 
wht moſt carefully to be avoided; becauſe then the poſitive denial of 
one man, will have as much weight as the affirmation of another: but 
f your own hand-writing appears againſt you, you are undone ; for 
bete can be no ſtronger teſtimony of your guilt. Plautianus having 
formed a deſign to kill the Emperor Severus and his Son Antoninus, 
ymnmunicated the affair to Saturninus, one of the Tribunes ; who in- 


ſtead of concurring with him, was reſolved to diſcover it to the Empe-. 


or: but as he was afraid that when he came to make good his charge, 
Pautianus would meet with more credit than himſelf, he deſired to have 
the particulars of the matter in writing to conſider of; that ſo there 
might be no doubt concerning the truth of his information. Plautianus 
therefore, blinded by ambition, raſhly gave him the particulars he de- 
manded in his own hand writing, which afterwards ſerved to convict 
him »]: whereas, without that proof and ſome other circumſtances 
t confirm it, he would have baffled the Tribune, as he boldly and po- 
ſtively afſerted his innocence: from whence. it appears that there is 
ſome ſecurity againſt the accuſation of one perſon only, when a man 
cannot be convicted by his own writing, or ſome other ſtrong and cir - 
cumſtantial proofs ; which he ought to guard againſt with particular 
care, In the Piſonian conſpiracy a woman was concerned whoſe name 
was Epicharis, and who had been one of Nero's miſtreſſes. This wo— 
man finding it neceſſary to draw a certain Captain of Nero's guards into 
tie plot, acquainted him with the affair, but concealed the names of the 
conſpirators ; ſo that although the Captain betrayed her, and informed 
Nero of the deſign, ſhe denied it with ſuch firmneſs that the Emperor 
was confounded, and ſhe eſcaped with impunity... Whoever then im- 
parts a ſecret of this kind to one man alone, and that too by word of 
mouth only, has but two things to apprehend: the firſt is, that he 
may voluntarily inform againſt him; and the next, that he may do it 
alter he has been taken up himſelf, either upon ſome ſuſpicion or diſ- 
coyery of his own actions, and forced to accuſe him by torture: in both 
which caſes he may in ſome meaſure defend himſelf: for in one, he 
may pretend that it is owing to private malice-in the informer ; and in 
the other, he may alledge that the accuſation is falſe and extorted by the 
*remity of pain. It is the beſt way however either not to truſt any 
body at all with ſuch a deſign, till it is ready for execution, but to imi- 
ute the example of ſome whom we have mentioned above; or, if it 


[2] In this manner Catiline likewiſe was convicted. 
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ſhould become abſolutely neceſſary to do fo before that time, ng h 
diſcloſe it to more than one, if it be poſſible to avoid it: for if there 
ſome danger even in that, there is certainly much more in making may 
privy to-it. Such is the conduct generally obſerved (as nearly as ting 
and circumſtances will admit) by thoſe who find that if they do ny 
kill their Prince he will certainly kill them: in which caſe, the necefi 
is ſo urgent that they have nothing to do but to provide immediately 
for their own fafety : and theſe ſudden reſolutions are commonly ſuccek, 
ful, as may appear from the two following examples. 
The perſons in whom the Emperor Commodus put moſt confidenes 
were Letus and Electus, two Captains of the Prætorian bands, an 
Marcia, his favourite Miſtreſs. But as they ſometimes took the li 
of repreſenting to him how much he debaſed both himſelf and his a. 
thority by his ſcandalous courſe of life, he reſolved to put them 9 
death: in conſequence of which, he wrote down their names, and 
thoſe of ſome others whom he deſigned to have diſpatched the nen 
night, upon a piece of paper, which he laid under his pillow: but go. 
ing out of his apartment to bathe, a boy whom he was fond of happen. 
ing to be left behind, took up the pillow, and finding the paper, ca. 
ried it into another room, where he was met by Marcia, who took it out 
of his hand and read it. Upon which, ſhe immediately ſent for Letus 
and Electus, and acquainting them with the danger they were all in 
| they killed him that very evening. The next inſtance, relates to Anto- 
| ninus Caracalla ; who being in Meſopotamia with his army, had ap- 
pointed Macrinus his Lieutenant there; a man more converſant in civil 
intrigues than military affairs. And as the Emperor, like all bad Princes 
1 was conſcious of his own demerits, and ſuſpected that ſome conſpiracy 
= - was forming againſt him, he wrote to his friend Maternianus at Rome, 
| deſiring him to conſult the Aſtrologers about it, and to let him knoy 
3 what they ſaid. In anſwer to which, Maternianus ſent him word thath 
J he had obeyed his orders, and that the Aſtrologers faid Macrinus aſpitel 
to the Empire: but as the letter fell into the hands of Macrinus inſtead 
of the Emperor, the Lieutenant finding he muſt either kill his Maſter, 
before he could receive any other letters from Rome, or be killed him- 
ſelf, ordered Martialis, a Centurion who was firmly attached to his in- 
tereſts, (and whoſe brother Caracalla had put to death but a few days 
before) to diſpatch him; which he accordingly did without any dif- 
culty or oppoſition. We ſee then, that when the neceſſity is fo preſing 
that it allows no time for deliberation, it has the fame effect in a manner 
with the method taken by Nelematus to get rid of the Tyrant of Epr 
Tus: we likewiſe ſee the truth of what J laid down in the beginning d 
this diſcourſe, viz. that threats are more prejudicial to Princes, and oc 


Ccaſion more dangerous conſpiracies, than the actual commiſſion 4 vi0- 
| ence: 
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ence: upon which account, a Prince ought ſtudiouſly to avoid making 
of them; and either to careſs thoſe whom he ſuſpects, and make 
dem his friends by kind and beneficent meaſures ; or to ſecure himſelf 
vozinſt them ſome ot: r way; but never to reduce them to ſuch a deſpe- 
ne condition, that they mult either Kill him or be killed themſelves, 

As to the dangers which attend the execution of a Pots they ariſe 
her from ſome ſudden change in the plan and order © 
courage in thoſe that are to ſtrike the finiſhing ſtroke, or ſome blunder, 
x laſtly, from doing things by halves, and leaving ſome of thoſe alive, 
who were marked out for ſlaughter. For with regard to the firſt caſe, 
there is nothing that occaſions ſo much confuſion and perplexity among(t 
conſpirators, as an unforeſeen change in the firſt eſtabliſhed plan and or- 
der of executing a conſpiracy : and if theſe ſudden alterations are pre- 
adicial at any time, they muſt be particularly ſo in military operations, 
but more eſpecially in ſuch enterprizes as we are now ſpeaking of: for 
in caſes of this nature, nothing is more neceſſary than that every man 
ſhould know the part he is to act; that ſo he may thoroughly prepare 
himſelf for it : becauſe when men have once duly ſettled theſe matters 
with themſelves and dwelt upon them ſome time, and determined to 
wroceed accordingly, they mult of neceſſity be embarraſſed to ſuch a 
degree upon any variation of orders when the moment of execution 
draws nigh, that every thing will be turned upſide down, and all their 
deligns entirely defeated : ſo that it is much better to proceed according 
o the plan firft eſtabliſhed, though it may be attended with ſome in- 
Weonventencies, than to run into more and greater by reverſing it; as 
you muſt do of courſe when the neceſhty is urgent, and the time for 
ion cloſe at hand; but when there is time ſufficient to alter your 
meaſures, and lay a new ſcheme, you may change them as you think 
proper. The Conſpiracy in which the Pazzi engaged againſt Lorenzo 
nd Giuliano de' Medici at Florence, is freſh in every one's memory. 
according to the firſt deſign they were to be invited to dine with the 
Cardinal of St. George, and there to be aſſaſſinated. In this plot, every 
man had his particular part aſſigned him; ſome were appointed to kill 
hem, ſome to ſeize upon the Palace, and others to ſcour the ſtreets, 
nd excite the people to take up arms for the recovery of their liberties. 
But whilſt the Pazzi, the Medici, and the Cardinal were at their devo- 
Wons in the Cathedral one day, the Conſpirators received intelligence 
lat Giuliano could not dine with the Cardinal at the time appointed: 
on which, they aſſembled together and reſolved to kill them in the 
durch. But this entirely diſconcerted the order of their plan; for 
Giovanni Battiſta da Monteſecco, who was to have been one of the per- 
ns that were to ſtab the Medici,. peremptorily refuſed to do it in the 
Church: fo that they were forced to employ others in the 2 z 
Who 


it, or want of 
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Who not having time to compoſe themſelves ſufficiently for the commi 
ſion of ſuch a deed, were guilty of ſo many blunders, that they a1 
periſhed in it. METS en 

Want of courage in the time of execution proceeds either from tex. 
rence to the perſon that is to be diſpatched, or baſeneſs and py, 


nimity in the Conſpirators: for the prefence and Majeſty of ſome Prince 


inſpire the beholders with a ſort of reverential awe and veneratigy 
which ſometimes either damp the reſolution or mollify the reſentmen; 
their enemies. When Marius was taken by the Minturnians, a Slate 
was ſent to put him to death in prifon : but when the wretch came 9 
execute his commiſſion, he was ſtruck with the preſence of ſo great 
man, and the remembrance of his actions, in ſuch a manner, that his 
heart failed him, and he had not the courage to kill him. Now if the 
preſence of a man in priſon, in diſtreſs and miſery, had ſuch an effed; 
that of a Prince attended by his Courtiers, in full power, and all the 
pomp of Royalty, muſt certainly ſtrike an awe into the boldeſt and 
ſoften the hardeſt heart. A conſpiracy being formed again(t Sitalci 
King of Thrage, a day was fixed for the execution: but when the ac. 
complices met at the place where he then reſided, not one of them of. 
fering to move, they all returned without making any attempt, blaming 
and laying the fault upon each other, without being able to aſſign any 
reaſon for not having executed their deſign. The ſame thing happened 
to them ſeveral times afterwards : ſo that the Conſpiracy being diſeo- 
vered at laſt, they were all put to death, after they had had ſo many 
opportunities of killing their Prince. Alphonſo Duke of Ferrara had 
two brothers who conſpired againſt him, and were joined by one Giannes, 
a Prieſt and ſinging man in the Duke's Chapel: and though this man 
had often brought the Duke into their company at their own requeſt, 
and given them an opportunity of aſſaſſinating him, as they deſigned, 
yet neither of them having the heart to attempt it, they were dilco- 
vered, and puniſhed as they juſtly deſerved. Now this irreſolution i 
Conſpirators ariſes either from the reverence with which the preſence d 
a Prince inſpires them, or from his courteſy and affability which takes 
off the edge of their revenge. But the blunders and miſcarriages whica 
often happen in the execution of conſpiracies are owing either to ri. 
neſs or terror, both which blind the underſtanding and occaſion ſuch 1 
hurry and trepidation of Spirit, that they make men both fay and de 
things which they dught not to do. Livy, ſpeaking of Alexamenes tie 
Etolian, who delivered his country from the Tyranny of Nabis tit 
Spartan, ſays that when he had opened his deſign to his Soldiers, and 
was juſt going to put it in execution, collegit & ipſe animum, confuſut 


tante cogitatione rei, he collected his Spirits together, which had been il 


fome meaſure diſconcerted, by reflecting upon the execution of /0 ; 4 a 4 | 
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zu: and indeed it is almoſt impoſſible that any one, though ever ſo 
reſolute and accuſtomed to bloodſhe » ſhould be altogether calm and 
unmoved upon ſuch aſions. It is neceſſary therefore in undertakings 
of this kind to make uſe of men that have been ſufficiently hardened 
and tried before, and to truſt no others, how courageous ſoever they 
may be accounted : for no man can anſwer even for his own reſolution, 
if he has not thoroughly proved it before; as the confuſion he muſt na- 
turally be in at ſuch a time may either make him drop the dagger out of 
his hand, or ſay ſomething which may have the ſame effect. Lucilla, 
Siſter to Commodus, having ſpirited up Quintianus to kill her brother, 
he waited for him as he came to the Amphitheatre, and ſtepping up to- 
wards him with a drawn dagger in his hand, told him he Senate had 
ſent lim that : upon which, he was immediately ſeized before he could 
get near enough to ſtab him. Antonio da Volterra being fixed upon to 
kill Lorenzo de' Medici, cried out, as he advanced towards him, Hah 
Traitor which proved the preſervation of Lorenzo, and the ruin of the 
Conſpiracy. 

If then the event of conſpiracies is very precarious. when they are di- 
rected againſt one man only, it muſt of neceſſity be much more fo 
when they are directed againſt two; indeed in ſuch a caſe it would be 
folly to entertain the leaſt expectation of ſucceſs : for to execute ſuch a 
thing in two different places at the ſame time is next to impoſſible: and 
if it is attempted at different times, one attempt will defeat the other ; 
ſo that conſpiring againſt one Prince is a doubtful, dangerous, and im- 
prudent undertaking; but to conſpire againſt two at the ſame time, 
muſt either be downright folly or madneſs; and was it not out of the 
great opinion I have of the Author, I could not believe what Herodian 
lays of Plautianus, when he tells us that he ordered one ſingle Centu- 
non, whoſe name was Saturninus, to aſſaſſinate both Severus and An- 
toninus, though they lived in different places: for it ſeems ſo ſtrange a 
thing, and ſo inconſiſtent with reaſon and common ſenſe, that nothing 
but the authority of ſo noble an Hiſtorian could ever perſuade me to 
ze any credit to it. In a Conſpiracy that was formed by ſome young 
Athenians againſt the two Tyrants Diocles and Hippias, the former was 
Killed ; but the latter eſcaped and revenged his death. Chiones and 
Leonides, two of Plato's diſciples, conſpired againſt Clearchus and Sa- 
rus, Tyrants of Heraclea, and diſpatched Clearchus, but Satirus ſaved 
bimſelf, and puniſhed the Conſpirators: and the Pazzi, whom we have 
boften mentioned, killed Giuliano de* Medici only. A man therefore 
ought carefully to avoid engaging in a conſpiracy againſt more than one 
ſuch perſon at the ſame time; otherwiſe he will neither do himſelf, nor 

s friends, nor his country, any ſervice, but rather much prejudice ; 
or thoſe that eſcape will afterwards become more tyrannical and inſup- 
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were to aſſaſſinate Julius Cæſar, it happened that the latter had a long 


the Senate, but to kill him immediately: and they would actually hay 
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portable, as it happened after the abovementioned conſpiracies at Ph. 
rence, Athens, and Heraclea, 'The ſucceſs indeed of that conſpin 
in which Pelopidas engaged to ſet the Thebans free, was wonderfi 
becauſe he had all manner of difficulties and dangers to encounter; yy 
yet he ſurmounted them all: for inſtead of two Tyrants, he had t 
to deal with; he was fo far from being a favourite, or having free acc, 
to them, that he was in baniſhment : nevertheleſs he found means ng 
only to get admiſſion into Thebes, but to kill the Tyrants, and reſtoꝶ 
the liberties of his country : but this could not have been effected with, 
out the aſſiſtance and co-operation of Charon, one of the Tyrant's Cour. 
ſellors, who let him into the City and furniſhed him with an opporty. 
nity of executing his deſigns. It would be very dangerous however fx 
any man to build upon the ſucceſs of this confpiracy ; which indeed wy 
almoſt miraculous, and is mentioned by all writers that ſpeak of it, 3 
not only a rare, but almoſt unexampled event. 

Conſpiracies are likewiſe ſometimes defeated when they are juſt upa 
the point of execution, by ſome groundleſs ſuſpicion, or unexpectei 
accident. The very morning that Brutus and the other Conſpiraton 


converſation with Popilius Lenas, one of their accomplices ; which being 
obſerved by the reſt, they ſuſpected he had diſcovered their deſign t 
Cæſar: upon which, they determined not to wait till Cæſar came ino 


done it, if they had not found they had no reaſon for ſuch a ſuſpicion, 
when they perceived there was no alteration in his countenance after the 
converſation was ended. Such ſuſcipions then ought to be well weighed 
and conſidered ; eſpecially as they are very common: for when a man 
who knows himſelf guilty ſees people talking together, he natural 
imagines they are talking of him; and ſometimes a word or two over 
heard by chance (though ſpoken with a very different intention) pt 
ſently throws him into an alarm; as he thinks they allude to his affar: 
the uſual conſequence. of which is, that he either diſcovers it by rut 
ning away, or defeats it by too precipitate an execution; eſpecially it I 
has many accomplices. 

As to accidents, they are ſo various, and often ſo ſudden and unet 
pected, that no certain rule can be laid down how to prevent them. I 
it ſuffice then to give an inſtance of one only, and to warn men 
guard againſt them as well as they can. Julio Belanti of Siena (When 
we have mentioned before) was ſo provoked at Pandolpho, who ba 
firſt given him his daughter in marriage, and then taken her away fol 
him again, that he reſolved to murder him: and as Pandolpho wel 
every day by his door to ſee one of his relations that was ſick, th 


other having got a parcel of armed men together at his own houle 3 
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that purpoſe, placed one of them to watch at a window and give him 
notice when Pandolpho came by. However, as it happened, when 
Pandolpho drew near the houſe, and the man had given Julio notice of 
it, he met an acquaintance who ſtopped him: but ſome of his atten- 
dants going forwards and hearing a great buſtle and noiſe in the houſe, 
| diſcovered the defign : fo that Pandolpho eſcaped, and Julio and his 
xccomplices were forced to fly their cobntry:” afl which was owing to ac- 
cident. But as accidents are often ſudden and unexpected, as well as 
various, no particular remedy can be preſcribed :” all that a man can do, 
js to conſider what is moſt likely to happen, and to make the beſt pro- 
wiſon againſt it that lies in his power. wth 
It now remains only to ſay ſomething of what is to be apprehended 
after a Conſpiracy has actually been carried into execution: and in that 
aſe indeed there is little or nothing to be feared, except ſomebody is 
left alive that may probably revenge the death of the Prince who has 
been killed; as his brothers, ſons, or others who have a right to ſuc- 
ceed him in the Government. Now this is generally owing either to 
want of proper care in the Conſpirators, or to ſome one or other of the 
reaſons which we have already given: as it happened in the Caſe of 
Giovanni Lampognano and his accomplices ; who having killed the Duke 
of Milan, left his Son and two brothers alive, who afterwards revenged 
his death [q]: and indeed there is ſomething to be faid in favour of 
Conſpirators in ſuch caſes; as it is not always in their power to prevent 
it; but when it proceeds from their own imprudence or want of due 
care, there is no excuſe to be made for them. Some of the inhabi- 
tants of Forli who had killed Count Girolamo, their Lord, afterwards 
kcured his Counteſs Catharina and two of his children: but not think- 
Ing themſelves: ſecure, except they could get poſſeſſion of the Caſtle, 
mich the Governor refuſed to deliver up, the Counteſs told them, that 
they would let her go to him there, ſhe would make him ſurrender 
immediately; and that ſhe would leave her children with them as ho- 
ltages for the performance of her promiſe: upon which, they ſuffered 
her to go. But as ſoon as ſhe was ſafe in the Caſtle, ſhe got upon. the 
walls, and not only reproached them moſt bitterly with the murder of her 
huſband, but threatened to take the ſevereſt revenge that lay in her 
power: and to convince them that ſhe was not to be reſtrained from it. 
by any affection to her children, ſhe ſo far forgot the modeſty of her 
dex, that ſhe pulled up her cloths, and told them ſhe was ſtill young 
nough to have more: ſo that the Conſpirators perceiving their error 
When it was too late, and not knowing what other courſe to take, were 
Iced to leave their country and ſpend the reſt of their lives in exile [7]. 


0 dee the Hiſtory of Florence, Book VII. towards the end. 
lr] See the ſame Hiſtory, towards the end of Book VIII. 
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But of all the dangers that may happen after the execution of a plot 
that which is moſt to. be dreaded 4 moſt difficult to eſcape, is when 
the Prince that is killed was much beloved by his Subjects: for then it 
is impoſſible for the Conſpitators to fave themſelves: as may appear from 
the death of Julius Cæſar, which was ſoon revenged by the Roman 
ple, becauſe they adored his memory: for the Conſpirators being driven 
out of the City and ſcattered about the world, ſome of them periſhe 
in one manner, and ſome in another, 
Conſpiracies againſt a Republican Government are not attended with 
ſo much danger to the accomplices as thoſe againſt Princes: for in 
forming them the riſque is not ſo great, in the point of execution it i; 
but equal, and after that there is none at all, In forming them the 
danger is not ſo great, becauſe any ſubject may aſpire to the Govern- 
ment, and lay bis ſchemes without communicating them to any body 
elſe : after which, if they are not fruſtrated by fome new law, he muſt 
ſucceed in them ; and if they are, he has nothing to do but to wait for 
another opportunity and to take different meaſures. This however is to 
be underſtood only of a Republic that is become in ſome degree cor. 
rupt : for in one that is not ſo, there can be no hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch 
deſigns; as there is nothing either to occaſion or encourage them: and 
therefore no particular man will harbour any thoughts of that kind. 
But in thoſe that are corrupt, there are many ways and means by 
which a Subject may aſpire to Sovereignty without expoſing himſelf to 
any great danger : for in the firſt place, all Republics are not only more 
tardy and phlegmatic in their operations than Princes, but likewiſe more 
free from ſuſpicion, and conſequently not ſo much upon their guard: 
and in the next, they ſhew more tenderneſs and reſpect to their great 
men, which makes them bolder and more enterprizing. Every body 
that has read the Hiſtory of Catiline's conſpiracy written by Salluſt, mult 
remember that Catiline not only continued in Rome after the conſpi- 
racy was diſcovered, but came into the Senate, and inſulted both the 
Senators and the Conſul ; and that after he had left the City and was at 
the head of an army, Lentulus and the reſt of the Conſpirators would 
not have been taken up, if the ſtrongeſt proofs of their guilt had not 
appeared from Letters in their own hand-writing : ſuch was the lenity 
with which that Commonwealth treated its Subjects. Hanno, a Cit 
zen of very great power and authority in Carthage, deſigning to make 
himſelf Sovereign over it, invited the whole Senate to a great entertalt- 
ment which he had made to celebrate the marriage of his daughter, 
with an intention to poiſon them all and to ſeize upon the Government: 
and though his deſign was diſcovered, the Senate did not think fit to i- 
flict any puniſhment upon him; but contented themſelves, with mal. 


ing a Law only to reſtrain the expences of ſuch feaſts for the _ 
w 
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which ſhews what regard they had for Citizens of his diſtinction. It is 
true the execution of a Conſpiracy againſt the liberty of one's country, 
attended with many great difficulties and dangers : becauſe it ſeldom 
happens that a perſon who conſpires againſt ſuch numbers of people, 
has ſtrength enough to inſure ſucceſs ; ſince it is not every one that has 
m army at command, as Julius Cæſar, Agathocles, Cleomenes, and 
ſome others had; by the aſſiſtance of which, they preſently enſlaved 
their country, without either difficulty or danger. But others who have 
no army to ſupport them, and yet aſpire to Sovereignty, muſt either have 
recourſe to artifice, or call in foreign aſſiſtance : of the former caſe we 
have an inſtance in the conduct of Piſiſtratus the Athenian, who havin 
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made himſelf very popular by the victory which he had gained over 


the Megarians, appeared in public one day all over blood, and pre- 
tended, he had been wounded and otherwiſe abuſed by ſome of the 
Nobility, out of the envy they bore him ; upon which account, he de- 
fired a guard might be allowed him for the ſecurity of his perſon : 
which being granted, he availed himſelf of it in ſuch a manner, that 
he ſoon became abſolute, Pandolpho Petrucci, at his return to Siena 
with ſome others who had been baniſhed from thence, was made Ca 

tain of the palace-guards, a poſt which was thought to be of ſo little 
conſequence that ſeveral had refuſed it: nevertheleſs, he acquired ſuch 
a degree of authority and reputation in a while, by the command which 
he had over thoſe guards, that at laſt he ſeized upon the Government. 
Many others likewiſe, by ſuch like arts, have ſucceeded in the ſame 
manner, without expoſing themſelves to much danger. But thoſe who 
have endeavoured to overturn the conſtitution of the country, either by 
dint of their own ſtrength, or calling in foreign aſſiſtance, have ſuc- 
ceeded accordingly as they were befriended by fortune. Catiline pe- 
iſhed in the attempt: Hanno, having failed in his deſign to poiſon the 
denate, armed ſeveral thouſands of his partizans, but they were all 
killed as well as their Chief. Some of the principal Citizens of Thebes 
who had conſpired againſt their Country, called in a Spartan army to 


their aid, and made themſelves Tyrants over it: ſo that if we examine 


the event of all the Conſpiracies which men have engaged in againſt 
their Country, we ſhall find that few or none have been cruſhed whilſt 
they were forming; but that the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of them all has 
wholly depended upon the execution; which being once over, the 
Conſpirators are ſubject to no other dangers than thoſe that are naturally 
incident to a tyrannical government: againſt which, there are no other 
means to ſecure one's ſelf but what have been already mentioned. 


This is all that I have to ſay of Conſpiracies: and if I have ſpoken 


of thoſe only that are executed by the ſword, without taking any no- 
uce of ſuch as are attempted by poiſon, it is becauſe they are * 8 
ucte 
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ducted in the ſame manner, and have the ſame event. It is true Indeed, 
that poiſoning is attended with more danger, and more uncertain than 
the other method: becauſe very few people have an opportunity of 
doing it, and therefore they muſt employ others that have; which mike 
it very. hazardous. Beſides, the doſe may not prove mortal; as it hap. 
pened not to be in the attempt upon Commodus, who throwing the 
poiſon up again, which the Conſpirators had given him, they were 
forced after all to ſtrangle him. There is nothing therefore which 
Princes ought to dread ſo much as Conſpiracies; fince they generally loſe 
either their life or their reputation by them: for if a Conſpiracy ſucceed, 
they are killed; but if they diſcover it, and put the Conſpirators to 
death, it is often looked upon as a trick of ſtate, and a contrivance in 
the Prince, to gratify either his avarice or his cruelty, with the blood or 
eſtates of his Subjects. I cannot conclude this diſcourſe, however, 
without adviſing all Princes and Republics, upon the diſcovery of x 
Conſpiracy againſt them, carefully to examine into the nature of it, 
and to compare the ſtrength of the Conſpirators with their own, before 
they proceed to puniſh them: and if they find them many and power- 
ful, not to take. any notice of the matter, till they are ſufficiently able 
to cruſh them [/]: otherwiſe, they muſt inevitably be ruined them- 
ſelves. They ſhould therefore have recourſe to diſſimulation upon ſuch 
occaſions ; leſt the Conſpirators, when they find themſelves diſcovered, 
ſhould grow deſperate, and proceed directly to execution. The Ro- 
mans having left two legions at Capua to defend it againſt the Samnites, 
the Commanders of thoſe forces formed a deſign to make themſelves 
maſters of that place [?], which being diſcovered by the Romans, they 
ordered Rutilius, one of the Conſuls, to take proper care to prevent it. 
The Conſul therefore, in order to lull them into ſecurity, gave out 
that the Senate intended to keep them there a conſiderable time : which 
report being credited, they thought they had no occaſion to be over 
haſty in the execution of their deſign, but might wait till they had a 
proper time and opportunity ; ſo that they continued quiet till they pet- 
ceived the Conſul was going to ſeparate them: upon which, they 
began to ſuſpect his intention, and finding they had no more time to loſe, 
they immediately ſeized upon the Government. An example very {uit 
able to our purpoſe : for, on one hand, we ſee hereby how tardy men 
are in ſuch affairs whilſt they think themſelves ſecure, and have time 
enough to put them in execution : and on the other, how active and 
vigorous when the neceſſity is urgent. Nor can either a Prince ora 
Republic' that is defirous to conceal their knowledge of a Conſpiracy, 


L/] As the King of Portugal did lately. 
L.] See Book II. Chap. xx. of theſe Diſcourſes, 
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ac more prudently, than in artſully giving the Conſpirators reaſon to 
expect they ſhall have a fair opportunity of executing their defigns at 
ſome certain time afterwards : that ſo whilſt they are waiting for it, he 
may have leiſure to provide for his ſafety ; and thoſe that have acted 
otherwiſe, have only haſtened their own ruin, as the Duke of Athens, 
and Gulielmo de' Pazzi did. For the Duke having ſeized upon the 
Government of Florence, and being informed that a Conſpiracy was 
hatching againſt him, immediately cauſed one of the Conſpirators to 
be apprehended, without making any enquiry into the nature of it: 
upon which, the reſt preſently took arms, and drove him out of the 
City [4]. Much like this was the conduct of Gulielmo de' Pazzi, who 
being Commiſlary for the Florentines in the Vale of Chiana, about the 
year 1501, and hearing that ſome perſons of Arezzo were conſpiring 
in favour of the Vitelli, to take that town from the Florentines, he 
went thither himſelf in all haſte, and inſtead of conſidering the ſtrength 
of the Conſpirators, and comparing it with his own, or taking other 
proper meaſures to ſuppreſs them, he followed the advice of his ſon, 
who was Biſhop of that place, and -ordered one of them to be taken 
up; which ſo alarmed the cthers, that they inſtantly roſe upon him, 
and not only made him priſoner, but entirely ſhook off the yoke of the 
Florentines. But when Conſpiracies are weak and in their infancy, they 
may, and ought to be ſuppreſſed as ſoon as poſſible: for it would be 
ſimple in that caſe to follow the examples either of the Duke of 
Athens, or Dion of Syracuſe ; though indeed they ated very different 
parts upon ſuch an occaſion : for the former cauſed one of the Citizens 
of Florence to be put to death, who had acquainted him with a Con- 
piracy that was carrying on againſt him; to ſhew that he had more 
confidence in the affection of the Florentines than to believe any ſuch 
thing: and the latter, in order to diſcover ſome perſons whom he ſuſ- 
pected of conſpiring againſt him, gave Calippus, one of his confidants, 


a commiſſion to join them, under a pretence of ſecret diſaffection and 


dilguſt. But both theſe artifices proved of fatal conſequence to thoſe 
that made uſe of them : for one not only deterred people from diſco- 
rering any Conſpiracy, but encouraged them to conſpire : and the other 
made Dion the head of a conſpiracy againſt himſelf, which ended in 
his ruin. For Calippus perceiving he might act with ſecurity under that 
commiſſion, availed himſelf of it in ſuch a manner, that he killed his 
maſter, and made himſelf King of Syracuſe. 


%] See the Riſtory of Florence, Dock II. 
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CHAP. VIL 


How if comes to paſs that in changes of States from liberty to ſervitud, 
and from ſervitude to liberty, ſome are cage without violence or blud- 
ſhed ; and others are attended with both. 


1 may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, to many, that in revolutions of State, 
a free Government ſhould be changed into a Tyranny, and vice verſy, 
a Tyranny into a free Government, ſometimes without any violence or 
bloodſhed : and at others, with great ſlaughter and diſturbance : of 
which we have many inſtances in Hiſtory. Thus when the Roman 
conſtitution was altered from a Regal to a Conſular Government, no 
body was either baniſhed or otherwiſe moleſted but the Tarquins. This 
however may eaſily be accounted for, if we conſider that when a State 
has been acquired by violence, many muſt have been injured by it, and 
of conſequence will endeavour to revenge themſelves upon the authors 
of their ſufferings, whenever any ſuch change happens : from whence 
much bloodſhed and tumult muſt naturally enſue. But when a G0 
vernment has been eſtabliſhed by the general conſent of the people, and 
they afterwards think proper to diſſolve it, they have no occaſion to 
diſturb or uſe violence to any one elſe, but thoſe whom they have placed 
at the head of it. Accordingly when the Tarquins. were expelled 
Rome, and the Medici Jeprived of their authority at Florence 1n the 
year 1414, no other perſon whatſoever was injured by it. Such changes 
therefore are not attended with much danger : but thoſe that are effected 
by people who have been hurt and deprived of either their power or 
their properties by the uſurpation of their late Governors, and mult 
conſequently be full of revenge, are always very terrible indeed. Hiſto- 
T — with examples of this ſort ; to which I ſhall therefore refer 

reader, | | | 
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of whoever would change the form of a G overnment, ſhould duly conſider 

4 the manners and diſpoſition of the people. + 
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Have already. ſhewn Ale n that a had Citizen cannot do much 
harm in a State that is not corrupted [x lM a poſition, which (beſides 
he arguments there made uſe of to prove it) is fully confirmed by the 
xamples of Spurius Caſſius and Manlius Capitolinus: the former of 
Fhom being an ambitious. man, and endeavouring, to make himſelf 
popular at Rome, by favouring the Plebeians in the ſale of ſome lands 
which the Romans had taken from the Hernici; the Senate began to 
penetrate into his deſigns, and alarmed the people to ſuch a degree, 
that after he had harangued them one day, and made them an offer of 
he money, for which the corn was ſold that had lately been imported 
rom Sicily, they poſitiyely refuſed to accept of it, becauſe they looked 
upon it as the price. of their liberties: whereas, if the people had been 
orrupt, they would not have refuſed the bribe, but have fold their 
Wcountry, and made themſelves ſlaves. But the example of Manlius 

Capitolinus is {till more remarkable: from which we may ſee how ſoon 
the remembrance of all his excellent qualities, and the many great ſer- 
vices he had done his country, was extinguiſhed. by his inordinate de- 
ſre of power, and the envy he bore, to Camillus, who ſtood higher in 
the favour of the people; for being blinded hy his ambition, and not 
ntent with a private condition, he endeavoured, to form a party, and 
0 raiſe tumults at Rome, in oppoſition: to the Senate, and the authority 
vi the laws; without conſidering the diſpoſition of his fellow-citizens, 
ad how unfit they were to receive ſuch impreſſions at that time. We 
may likewiſe ſee from hence, what a degree of perfection there was 
n the conſtitution of that State, and how much virtue and integrity in 
| he individuals: for when he was accuſed, not ſo much as one of the No- 
bllity offered to defend him, though they had always moſt ſtrenuouſly 
upported each other before, nor did any, even of his own relations, 
Fppear in his behalf: and notwithſtanding, it had always been cuſto- 
ary for a man's friends and kinſmen to appear in mourning at thoſe 
ues, and to ſhew all other ſigns of grief and dejection, in order to excite 
ompaſſion, there was not the leaſt ſhew of any ſuch thing. Nay, the 
Iübunes of the people, who conſtantly uſed to favour the cauſe of 


[x] See Book I. of theſe Diſcourſes, Chap. vii. xxxiv. lv. & alibi paſſin. 
Vor. II. Q q thoſe 
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thoſe whom they thought friends to the public, eſpecially if they * 
perſecuted by the Nohility, joined heartily with the latter in this cal 
againſt one whom they kaaled upon às a common enemy to them both. 
and as to the people, though at all times ready enough to ſupport they 
own rights, and to chwart the Nobility, yet they had no ſmall u. 
gard for Manlius; büt When the Tribunes eited him to appear befor 
them, and referred his cauſe to their judgment, they condemned him 
die without the leaſt confideration' of his former merits. This examph 
then is a moſt evident proof of the rigid and uncorrupted virtue wid 
at that titne was to be found in all the different ranks of people i 
the Roman Commonwealth: for though Manlius was a man of yey 
eminent worth, and had done both his country and many private per. 

ſons great and particulat ſetvices, yet not ſo much as one of his fellow. 
citizens appeated in His fayour, when he was arraigned as a Criming: 
for, as the love of their country was more powerful in them than ay 
other conſideration, and they were more affected by the preſent du. 
ger, than the memory of his paſt actions, they choſe rather to ſecur 
their liberties by putting him to death, than to expoſe them to any 
hazard by faving his life: hunc exitum habuit vir, niſi in liberd civitat 
natus eſſet, *memorabihs : ſays Livy, ſuch was the fate of a man, wh 
— have made "himſelf illaſtricus, i he bud not been born in a fre 
State. N py 
We may therefore obſerve, in the firſt place, that whoever affech 
power and authority, muſt take a very different courſe to obtain it in 
corrupt State, from that which is to be followed in one that is not fo; 
and in the next, that men ought to conſider the temper of the time; 
and conform to them in all their undertakings, but eſpecially in gret 
 defigns : for thoſe that oppoſe the current of the times, either through 
indiſcretion, or natural inclination, are generally unfortunate, and meet 
with very different ſucceſs in their enterprizes, from what others expe 
rience who accommodate themſelves to it. If Manlius had been bon 
in the days of Marius and Sylla, when the Romans had been long cot 
rupt, and were become capable of receiving any impreſſion that am 
bition ſhould think fit to ſtamp upon them, he would certainly hae 
ſucceeded in the ſame manner that they did, and ſome others who alter- 
wards aſpired to abſolute dominion : and on the contrary, if Mari 
and Sylla had lived in the times of Manlius, they would as certainlf 
have been cruſhed in their very firſt attempts to overturn the liberties of 
their country. For one man indeed, may lay the foundation of or 
ruption, and in ſome meaſure debauch the principles and manners 
his fellow-citizens ; but he ſeldom lives long enough to corrupt them al 
to ſuch a degree as to reap the fruit of his labours himſelt. And ut 
deed, if he ſhould happen to live long enough for that purpo 
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would be in a manner impoſſible for him to ſucceed in his deſigns : 


or ſuch is the natural impatience, of mankind, eſpecially in proj 
which they are paſſwnately bent upon, that they either cannot long 
vrbear attempting to put them in execution, or take wrong meaſures 
w obtain their end: ſo that either through want of patience, or judg- 
ment, they commonly proceed to. execution at an improper time, and 
conſequently muſt be ruined, - Hy, | | 
A man therefore cannot well overturn: the conſtitution of his coun- 
try and make himſelf Lord over it, except he finds the people thoroughly 
infected by a corruption that has been introduced by degrees, and eſtab- 
liſhed by length of time in ſuch a manner, that every thing is fallen 
into a ſtate of confuſion and diſorder; which muſt of neceſſity happen, 
f the virtue of the people is not frequently revived, either by the ex- 
imple of great and good men, or a reformation of abuſes by new and 
wholeſom laws, which may reduce the State to its firſt principles, as I 
have ſhewn in another place [y]. Manlius then would have been a 
great and illuſtrious man, if he had been born in a corrupt State: for 
whoever is deſirous either to reſtore liberty, or to ſet up an abſolute Go- 
vernment, - ought maturely to weigh the diſpoſition and principles of the 
le he has to deal with ; from whence he may. be able to form a 
probable conjecture of the ſucceſs he is likely to meet with in ſuch an 
W undertaking : becauſe it is no leſs difficult and dangerous a matter to 


attempt the reſtitution of liberty, when. the people are diſpoſed: to be 


ſaves, than to endeavour to enſlave them, when they are diſpoſed to be 
free: and ſince I have faid above, that men ought always to conſider 
the quality of the times, and to act according to them in all their 
= I ſhall enlarge a little more upon that ſubject in the next 

ter. ä 1 ee ee: imo} 10 


CHAP. IX. 


That in order to ſecure ſucceſs in great deſigns, a man muf gecommodate 
| 2-31 N Himſelf to the times. ela | £4 

[ HAVE often had reaſon to think that the good or bad ſucceſs of moſt 

men's undertakings has de chiefly upon their conforming or not 


conforming themſelves to the nature of the times they: lived in. Some 
men are hot and impetuous, others cold and: phlegmatic in the puoſecution 
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of their deſigns, which is the cauſe that they often miſcarry in them, eſpe- | 


When, they Have no regard to moderation, either in one caſs or the 


[ y] See Chap. i. of this Book, 
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other, but leave the middle way; and fall into extremes. That was 
however is moſt likely toiſucceed,) whoſe! temper is ſuited to the times 
and who acts according to ſuch a diſpoſition [y]. Every one knoy, 
with what caution and circumſpection Fabius Maximus proceeded, when 
he commanded the Roman armies, and: how different his coldneſs 20 
delayt were from the ancient ardour and intrepidity of that people: 
and yet his undertakings were crowned with ſucceſs, becauſe ſuch x 
conduct was ſuitable | to the times. For Hannibal being a young ſpi. 
rited General, and elated with the reputation of two great victories 
which had drained the Roman Commonwealth of its beſt ſoldiers, and 
thrown it into the utmoſt conſternation, it was very fortunate for them 
that they had, on the contrary, an old and cautious commander, whoſe 
warineſs and delays kept the enemy. at bay, and abated the ardour cf 
their courage: nor could Fabius have lived in any times, that would 
have been better adapted to his own genius and diſpoſition: ſo that 
every thing concurred to make him fortunate. And that this cold and 
tardy manner ofb acting was really the effect of his natural diſpoſition, 
and not a matter of choice and prudent deliberation, plainly appears 
from his oppoſing Scipio with all his might, when that General wg 
intent upon tranſporting an army into Africa, in order to put a ſpeedy 
end to the war with the Carthaginians; ſo that if his advice had not 
been ovet-ruled;: Hannibal might have continued in Italy, as Fabius 
was ſtill for adhering to his old maxims, and the dictates of his own 
diſpoſition, and defirous rather to remove preſent difficulties and dangers 
than to run into new ones; nat perceiving that when the times and 
circumſtances of things were changed, it was neceſſary likewiſe to vary 
the manner of carrying on the war. If then, Fabius had been King 
of Rome at that time, it is very probable he would have been unſuc- 
ceſsful in the further proſecution of it ; becauſe he neither could nor 
would have accommodated his meaſures to the exigency of the times: 
but happening to be born in.a Commonwealth, where there were many 
great Commanders, and of different diſpoſitions and abilities ; as he 
was thought to be the moſt proper man to protract and ſuſtain the war 
at one time; ſo when the circumſtances of it were changed, Scipio 
was pitched upon as the likelieſt to bring it to a ſpeedy and happy con- 
clufoirat wnathers! 105009 | 

Hence it comes to paſs, that Republican Governments have more 
reſources in times of diſtreſs, and flouriſh longer than Monarchics: 
becauſe they can better ' accommodate themſelves to the neceſſities d 
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[] Cornelius Nepos, in the Life of Aleibiades, ſays, in commendation of that gel 
1 that amongſt the reſt of his virtues, he was affabilis, blandus, temporibus callidiſſei 
injerviens, | 1 , 
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different times, from the variety of Genius's which they produce, than 
\ Prince can poſſibly do. For a Prince having been long accuſtomed to 
;& according to one particular manner, cannot tell how to alter it when 


the times change, and it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to vary his mea- 


res, Pietro Soderini, of whom we have ſpoken before, was remark- 
ble for his lenity and moderation in all things; and both he and his 
tountry proſpered exceedingly, whilſt ſuch a conduct was ſuitable to 
the times; but when it afterwards became neceſſary to proceed with 
rgour and aſperity, and he could not prevail upon himſelf to do that, 
doch he and his country were ruined by his patience and clemency. 
Pope Julius Il. acted with violence and impetuoſity in every thing : and 
x5 the times required ſuch a conduct, he ſucceeded in all his under - 
nkings: but if they had altered, and another ſort of conduct had be- 
come neceſſary, he mult inevitably have been ruined, becauſe he could 
not have conformed himſelf to them. Now the reaſon why men can- 
not do that, is, in the firſt place, becauſe they cannot run counter to 
their own natural inclinations and deſires : and in the next, becauſe 
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when a man has practiſed one method of acting a long while, and al- 


ways ſucceeded in it, he cannot be perſuaded to try any other: from 
whence it comes to paſs, that we often ſee ſuch a variety of fortune in 
one perſon : for, if the wind changes, and he does not ſuit his fails to 
Wit, how can he expect a good voyage [a]? It is the ſame with regard 
| to 


le] “ An cum videam navem fecundis ventis curſum tenentem ſuum (ſays Tully, 
Orat. pro. Plancio. cap. xxxix.) fi non ea eum petat portum, quem ego aliquando probavi, 
ed alium non minus tutum atque tranquillum, cum tempeſtate pugnem periculoſe potius, 
quam illi ſalute præſertim propoſita, obtemperem & paream ? neque enim inconſtantis 
puto ſententiam, tanquam aliquod navigium atque curſum, ex reipublicæ tempeſtate mo- 
erat. See alſo Epiſl. ix. Lib. II. ad familiares. But Cicero was ſometimes ſeverely 
dantered for this time- ſerving diſpoſition : for Macrobius tells us, Lib. II. Cap. iii. that 
Laberius having acted a part himſelf in one of his mimic pieces, Julius Cæſar preſented 
lim with a ring, and gave him leave to retire. Accordingly when he went to reſume his 
Jace amongſt the Knights, he could find no room: upon which Cicero ſeeing him per- 
plexed, ſaid, << recepiſſem te niſi anguſtè ſederem, I am crowded myſelf, or ee I would have 
made room from you.” ** Mirum, replied the other, fi angus ſeder, quit ſoles duabus ſellis 
ere, it is ſtrange that you ſhould be crowded, who uſe to fit upon 27 Seats.” Cicero 
led two birds with one ſtone : he laughed at Laberius and the great number of newly 
eated Senators, which had been much augmented by Cæſar; ſimul & illum reſpuens & 
mn novum Senatum jocatus, cujus es on ſupra fas auxerat, ſays the ſame author. 
But the anſwer accuſed him of trimming, that is of not being a true friend either to 
ſar or Pompey, Cicero male audiebat, tanquam nec Pompeio certus amicus, nec Ceſari, ſed 
Wnuſque adulator . . . . ex probata levitate Ciceroni . , . . objiciens tanto viro lubricam fidem. 
b. VII. Cap. iii. See alſo Seneca. Controvers. 18. But it might be obſerved here 
that Macrobius has confounded the Seats of the Knights with thoſe of the Senators, 
mining that the Senators us'd to fit upon what were called the fourteen benches ; in 
Mich he is miſtaken, ** Quod Cicero dixit NIST ANGUSTE SEDEREM, quod ſcomma fuit 
Weſartm, qui in Senatum paſſim tam multos admittebat, ut eos quatuordecem gradus capere 
nox 
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to Republics, which are often ruined by not altering their meaſurg 
according to the times, as I have ſhewn at large elſewhere; but in th 
they are very flow, becauſe it is a difficult matter to change their fg. 
mer laws and inſtitutions, and cannot be effected except by ſome event 
that affects the whole Commonwealth: for one man alone cannot doit, 
Now fince we have had occaſion to make mention of Fabius My, 
mus, who kept Hannibal ſo long at bay, I ſhall enquire in the ney 
Chapter, whether or not it is poſſible for one General to prevent ang. 
ther from bringing him to an engagement, if he be determined to do 
at any rate. 


CHAP. X. 


That a General cannot avoid a battle, when the Enemy is reſolved to fy 
him upon any terms, 


AU Sulpitius Diftator, adverſus Gallos bellum trakebat, nals | 
fortune committere adverſus boſtem, quem tempus, deteriorem indie, 

& Hocus alienus facerent. Caius Sulpitius, the Didtator, in the war with 
the Gauls, reſolved not to run any riſque in engaging the enemy, when le 
| ſaw that time alone, and the inconveniencies they ſuffered in a ſtrange cum: 
try, was daily diminiſhing their numbers, ſays Livy. As the greater 
part of mankind are apt to be miſled by an error of a particular nature, 
they cannot be too often admoniſhed, I think, to be upon their guard 
againſt it. Upon which account, although I have already obſerved, 
more than once, how much the practice of the moderns differs from 
that of the ancients, eſpecially in things of the greateſt importance, ye 
I do not think it altogether ſuperfluous, to add ſomething more to what 
I have ſaid before upon that topic; particularly, as our military diſc: 
pline at preſent is ſo different from thoſe maxims and inſtitutions which 
were in the greateſt vogue and eſteem with the ancients, that few a 
no traces of them are left. The reaſon of this, I take to be, that 
both Princes and Republics have now left the care of theſe things to 
other people, and ſtay at home themſelves to keep out of the way 
danger: and if at any time a Prince happens to head his forces him. 
ſelf, no great matter is to be expected from him; becauſe he tabs 
that command upon himſelf, more out of pomp and oſtentation, that 


non poſſunt. Macrob. Saturnal. Lib. VII. Cap. iii, This had been the Seat of l. 
Knights ever ſince the Law of Roſcius Otho : 

Sic libitum vano qui nos dinſtinxit Othoni, Juv. Sat. III. v. 159. 
The whole character and conduct of Laberius, as related by Macrobius in the pic 


above quoted, are highly worth reading. But this by the bye. 
. ; . uber 
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ypon any other laudable account. Such Princes, however, are not 
kble to commit ſo many errors as Republics ; becauſe they keep the 
egmmand in their own hands, and ſometimes are perſonally in the 
51d with their armies: whereas Republics, and eſpecially the Italian 
gutes, not being acquainted with the nature of military operations, are 
obliged to truſt ſolely to the conduct of others; though, at the ſame 
ime, in order to keep up their authority, they pretend to adviſe and 
dire, by which manner of proceeding they muſt of courſe be led 
into more and greater errors than if they were preſent with their forces 
themſelves ; ſome of which errors I have pointed out before, but ſhall 
kere take notice of one that is of very great importance indeed. 

When any of theſe pitiful Princes or Commonwealths ſend out an 
amy, the wiſeſt orders they think they can give their general, is, not 
to hazard an engagement upon any account, if it be poſſible to avoid 
it: in which they think themſelves as wiſe as Fabius, who ſaved the 
Roman State by ſuch precaution; not knowing that a commiſſion of 
that kind can ſeldom be attended with any good conſequence, and often 
muſt be of great prejudice to themſelves. For they may take this for 
rranted, that a General who is in the field cannot avoid a battle, if the 
enemy is determined to force him to it at all events: ſo that ſuch a 

© Commiſſion is no better than giving him orders to fight the enemy when 
they pleaſe, but not when, he ſees a proper opportunity himſelf. There 
we two ways, I know, of endeavouring to avoid an engagement in 
ſuch a caſe ; and thoſe are, either by keeping at the diſtance of fifty 
or fixty miles from the enemy, and ſending out ſcouts to give you 
timely notice if they ſhould offer to advance; that ſo you may retreat 
is faſt as you can [o]: or elſe, by ſhutting yourſelf up in ſome ſtrong 


town, 


[5] * Several very warlike nations in their wars, ſays Montaigne, Book I. Chap. xii. 
of 1s. Eſſays, have found their chief advantage in a retreat, and done the enemy more 
milchief by turning their backs to them than their faces: of which method the Turks 
retain ſomething to this day. Socrates (in Plato) rallies Laches, who had defined for- 
litude to be nothing more or leſs than ſtanding firm in the ranks to face the enemy: What, 
lays he, would it be cowardice to beat the enemy by giving ground? At the ſame time he 
Quotes that paſſage in Homer to him, where he commends Æneas for his ſkill in retreat- 
ng. And as Laches, upon further conſideration, owns this was the practice of the 
deythians, and in general of all Cavalry, he urges another proof from the conduct of 
the Lacedzmonian Infantry, (the moſt obſtinate of all others in maintaining their ground) 
wo at the battle of Platea, not being able to break into the Perſian Phalanx, thought fit 
bo fall back; that ſo the enemy ſuppoſing them to be flying, might break and diſunite 
tht frm body, when they were purſuing ; by which means the Lacedzmonians obtained 
i Vidtory, As for the Scythians, it is ſaid of them, that when Darius ſet out upon his 

*edition to ſubdue them, he ſent to reproach their King with cowardice, for always 
Kung before him: to which the King made anſwer, „that he did not do ſo out of 
ter of him, or any other man living; but that it was the cuſtom in his country, where 

Me were neither tilled fields, nor town, nor houſe to defend, or for the enemy to make 

any 
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town. But in either caſe, you maſt ſuſtain much damage; for in gy, 
you muſt leave your whole country to the mercy of the enemy: 20 
certainly a Prince of any courage or generoſity, would ſooner chuſe 1 
venture a battle, than expoſe his Subjects in ſo cruel and ſhamefyl , 
manner. And in the other, your ruin is inevitable: for if you retire 
with your forces into a town, you will be blocked up there by the 
enemy, and reduced either to ſurrender at laſt, or to periſh by famine: 
ſo that, whichſoever of theſe ways you take to decline an engage 
ment, you will find it a very bad one. It is right, indeed, to keeg 
yourſelf cloſe intrenched in a ſtrong ſituation, as Fabius Maximus did 
when you have ſo good an army, that the enemy dares not venture to a. 
tack you there; but Fabius could not ſo properly be ſaid to avoid an en. 
gagement, as to defer it till he could fight the enemy with advantagt 
For if Hannibal had advanced to attack him, the other, inſtead of retrex. 
ing, would have fought him there: but Hannibal was t6o wiſe to riſ 
an engagement in ſuch circumſtances. So that Hannibal declined x 
battle as well as Fabius: but if either of them had been determine 
to fight at any rate, the other could not poſſibly have avoided it, ex. 
cept either by one or other of the methods juſt now mentioned, or h 
abſolutely running away. ' 

The truth of what I have ſaid, is obvious from a thouſand examples; 
particularly from that of Philip of Macedon, the father of Perſeus, in 
the war wherein he was engaged with the Romans. For, when thy 
invaded his dominions, he reſolved not to come to any engagement 
with them, if he could help it: upon which account, he encamped 
with his army upon the top of a hill, where he fortified himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, that he thought the enemy would not venture to attack him, 
But he was miſtaken in that; for they not only attacked him, but 
drove him out of his entrenchments, and forced him to ſave himſelf 
by flight: which yet he could not have done, if the country had not 
been ſo rough, that the Romans could not purſue him much further, 
Being convinced therefore, by this trial, that he could no longer tru 
to the advantage of any ſituation in the field, and unwilling to ſhut 
himſelf up in a town, he reſolved to take the other method, and to 
keep at a conſiderable diſtance from them; for which purpoſe, whe 
the Romans entered one Province, he always retreated into another, 
But finding his affairs grow worſe and worſe every day, and that there 
was no proſpect of putting an end to the war by ſuch a manner of pro 
ceeding, though his Subjects were harraſſed and diſtreſſed to the lil 


any advantage of. But that if he had ſo voracious an appetite, he might come znd 
view their antient place of Sepulture, and there he ſhould have his belly full.” Sz lie 
rodetus, Lib. IV. 

| degree, 
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degree, ſometimes by one army, and ſometimes by the other, he took 
i reſolution to try the fortune of a battle. 

I: is prudent then to decline an engagement, when you are in the 
ame circumſtances that Fabius and Sulpitius were: that is, either when 
you have ſo good an army that an enemy dares not venture to attack 
you in your entrenchments ; or when he has not yet got much footin 
in your country, and finds ſuch inconveniencies and difficulties in ſup- 
porting his troops there, that they muſt daily diminiſh and moulder 
away; but'in any other caſe, there is no ſuch thing as avoiding an en- 
gigement without great diſhonour and prejudice to yourſelf. For to 
run away as Philip did, is as bad as being routed ; and much more 
diſgraceful; becauſe, in that caſe, you give no proof of your courage: 
though he indeed faved himſelf by flight, another perſon may not 
have the fame good fortune perhaps, who is not equally favoured in 
his retreat by the nature of the country. Every body muſt allow, that 
Hannibal was a very able and experienced General: and therefore, if 
The had found it would have been for his advantage to ſpin out the 
war with Scipio in Africa, he certainly would have done it ; and per- 
haps (as he was a great Commander, and had a very good army) in the 
ame method that Fabius had followed in Italy; but fince he did not, 
we may take it for granted he had very good reaſons for acting otherwiſe. 
For a General who is at the head of an army, and finds he cannot keep 
it long together, either for want of pay or other ſupplies, muſt be 
ſtark mad if he does not hazard a battle, before his troops begin to diſ- 
band and dwindle away of themſelves : becauſe, if he does not, he is 
dure to be ruined ; but if he does, he has ſome chance to beat the ene- 
iy. Befides, if the chance be ever ſo ſmall, a General ought always 
0 have a particular regard to his reputation: and ſurely it is much leſs 
liſgraceful to be overcome in battle, after a brave reſiſtance, than to be 
uned by doing nothing: upon which account, we may conclude, that 
Hannibal was by downright neceſſity forced to act as he did. On the 
ther hand, if he had been inclined to prolong the war by avoiding an 
ngagement, and Scipio durſt not have ventured to attack him in his 
rong places, the latter would not have ſuffered any inconvenience from 
dat: for he had defeated Syphax before, and had got ſuch foothold in 
rica, that he could have ſupported himſelf there with as little diffi- 
ulty as in Italy. But this was not the caſe with Hannibal, when he 
ad Fabius upon his hands; nor with the Gauls when they were engaged 
nth Sulpitius. Much leſs can thoſe avoid an engagement who at- 
apt an invaſion : for as ſoon as ever they ſet their foot in an ene- 
es country, they muſt come to an action, if the enemy oppoſes them 
pon the confines ; but if they are ſuffered to lay fiege to any place, 
will find the neceſſity of ſo doing ſtill greater: as is happened to 
Vor. II. Rr | Charles 
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Charles Duke of Bourbon not long ago; who was attacked and route 
by the Swiſs, whilſt he lay before Morat, a town in Switzerland: aui 
to the French army which had inveſted Novara, and was likewiſe de. 
feated by the ſame people. 


CHAP. KI. 


Though a perſon who has many enemies to deal with at the ſame time, may 
be inferior to them all together ; yet if he can ſuſtain their fit ſtu, | 
he commonly gets the better of them. 


REAT was the power of the Tribunes at Rome; and indeed it 
was neceſſary it ſhould be ſo, as I have faid more than once be- 
fore: ſince the ambition of the Nobility could not have been ſufficienty 
controuled without it, and conſequently muſt have corrupted that Com- 
monwealth much ſooner than it did. But as nothing is perfect, and 
every advantage is attended with ſome inconvenience which at laſt oc- 
caſions diſorders that require new laws and proviſions to remedy them: 
ſo the Tribunes in time grew ſo inſolent, and their authority fo 
that not only the Nobility but the whole Commonwealth were alarmed 
at it ; and it certainly would either have totally ſwallowed up, or greatly 
endangered the liberties of that State, if Appius Claudius had not hit 


upon an expedient to prevent it. For as. there was always one or other 


—— — — 


of the Tribunes, who either had a real regard for the good of his coun- 
try, or was liable to be corrupted, or prevailed upon by threats, ſome 
means were found to work upon him in ſuch a manner as to make him 
oppoſe the reſt of them, whenever they endeavoured to act contrary to 
the inclination of the Senate. From this manner of proceeding, which 
ſerved in ſome meaſure to moderate the overgrown power of the Ii 
bunes, and was for a long time of great ſervice to the Roman Repub 
lic, we may obſerve, that though ſeveral other States ſhould join againk 
one alone which is not by any means ſo ſtrong as themſelves whilſt they 
are united; yet more is to be expected from that one State, than from 
all the others put together. For to omit numberleſs inſtances in which 
one Chief has the advantage over many, he may always find ways and 
means to diſunite ſuch a confederacy, and greatly reduce its ſtrength. 
To confirm this, we have no occaſion to look back into ancient He 
ſtory for examples; ſince our own times will furniſh us with ſufficient 
In the year 1484, all Italy. confederated againſt the Venetians; and 
though they were ſtripped of all their territories and could not ſend af 
army into the field, yet they found means to corrupt Lewis Sforza, D 
of Milan, and detached him from the League in ſuch a —— 


hat 
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hey not only recovered what they had loſt, but had a good part of the 
Duchy of Ferrara ceded to them: ſo that notwithſtanding they had 
oft all they had in the war, they were great'gainers by the peace. Not 
many years ago all Chriſtendom ſeemed to have combined againſt France : 
wit before the end of the war the Spaniards deſerted the Confederacy, 
which forced the reſt of the Allies to come to an accommodation with 
the French. From hence we may ſee that when ſeveral Princes or States 
nite together againſt one ſingle Prince or Republic, if that ſingle Prince 
or State be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock and protract the war, 
he will certainly prevail againſt them at laſt. But if he is not able to 
do that, the danger is great indeed, as the Venetians found to their coſt 
in the year 1508: for if they could have held the French at bay till 
they had gained over ſome of the Confederates, they might have 
warded off the blow : but not having ſtrength enough to do that, they 
were reduced to the brink of ruin. The Pope, it is plain, from what 
happened afterwards might eaſily have been taken off: for both he and 
the Spaniards were reconciled to them and became their friends, as ſoon 
zz they had recovered what they had loſt to them before; and both of 
them would willingly have joined with the Venetians to defend the State 
of Lombardy againſt the French, in order to prevent the latter from be- 
coming too powerful in Italy. The Venetians then ought to have given 
W up ſome part of their acquifitions, to preſerve the reſt: which indeed 
would have been acting a very wiſe part, if it had been done before the 
war begun; that ſo it might not appear to be extorted by neceſſity: for 
after the war was once commenced, it muſt have looked mean and pi- 
tifal, and perhaps would have done them little or no ſervice. But be- 
fore that war broke out, there were few people at Venice that foreſaw 
the danger which hung over their heads, {till fewer that knew how to 
provide againſt it, and no body at all that was able to point out any re- 
medy hen it fell upon them. To recapitulate the contents of this Diſ- 
courſe, 1 fay, that as the Roman Senate found means to preſerve the li- 
berties of their country againſt the ambitious attempts of the Tribunes, 
cefly from the number of thoſe Magiſtrates; ſo any Prince or State 
that is attacked by a Confederacy, may likewiſe be enabled to ſupport 
themſelves againſt it, if they can but hold out for a while till they have 
had the addreſa to detach ſome of the Confederates from the reſt Ic]. 


le] His preſent Majeſty of Pruſſia bids fair, it is thought, to be an inſtance of this. 
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CHAP. XII. 


A wiſe General ought to lay his on army under a neceſſity of fighting: 
but never to reduce an Enemy to ſuch circumſtances. 


MI and glorious actions have been the effect of neceſſity, az] 
have ſhewn in another place [d]: inſomuch that ſome Philoſo- 
phers have affirmed, that neither the tongue nor the hand (thoſe two 
noble organs which were given to mankind to diſtinguiſh and exit 
themſelves above all other creatures) could ever have done ſuch aſto- 
niſhing things, if neceſſity had not impelled them to it. Some of the 
moſt renowned Commanders in former times therefore, well knowing 
the weight of neceſſity, and with what a degree of obſtinacy and reſo. 
lution it inſpires an army, always endeavoured to lay their own Soldier 
under a neceſſity of fighting: whilſt, on the contrary, they never re- 
daced an enemy to ſach circumſtances; but rather opened a way for 
their eſcape, when they became deſperate ; though they uſed all means 
to deprive their own troops of the like opportunities. Whoever then 
would animate either a garriſon in a town that is beſieged to make 1 
brave defence, or an army in the field to behave themſelves like met, 
muſt above all things endeavour to convince them of the neceſſity of {p 
doing: and on the other hand, a wife Commander, before he fits down 
before a town, will be able to form a pretty good judgment whether he 
ſhall meet with much difficulty or not in reducing the place, by con. 
dering the degree of neceſſity under which the beſieged lie of making 
an obſtinate defence: for if that is great, their reſolution will be pro- 

rtionable to it; if otherwiſe, there will be ſo much the leſs difficulty 
in the matter. Hence it comes to paſs, that towns which have r 
volted are much harder to be reduced than they were to be taken at firlt: 
for as they had not been guilty of any offence before, they had no pu- 
niſhment to fear, and conſequently made no great difficulty d 
ſurrendering to a ſuperior force: but when they have rebelled, and knon 
they deſerve to be chaſtized, they will endeavour to defend themſelves 
to the laſt man. Such a degree of obſtinacy is likewiſe owing to tit 
natural hatred which ſometimes ſubſiſts betwixt neighbouring States: 
and this proceeds from ambition on one fide, and jealouſy on the other; 
eſpecially betwixt Princes and Commonwealths ; of which we have man 
examples in Tuſcany, where theſe mutual ſuſpicions put both parts 
upon their guard, and make them obſtinate in defending themſelves 


[4] See the Art of War, Book IV. at the end, F 
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go that if we compare the towns which lie near Florence, with thoſe 
that are nearer Venice, we ſhall have no occaſion to wonder (as many 
do) that. the Florentines have ſpent more and gained lets in their wars 
than the Venetians ; fince the latter did not meet with ſo vigorous an 
oppoſition from the places they attacked, as the former did: becauſe 
thoſe that lay near Venice having been uſed to live under Princes and 
accuſtomed to ſervitude, were ſo far from being averſe to any change of 
Maſters, - that it was a thing they often wiſhed for: ſo that though the 
States which lay near the Venetians were ſtronger and more powerful, 
than thoſe that bordered upon the Florentines, yet they were reduced 
with more eaſe than the latter, becauſe they had not been accuſtomed 
to liberty, and therefore did not make fo obſtinate a defence. 

When a General therefore lays ſiege to any place, he ought to make 
uſe of all his addreſs to convince the beſieged they are not under any 
neceflity of defending themſelves to the laſt extremity: for which 
purpoſe, he ſhould promiſe them pardon if they have offended ; that 
ſo they may not be reduced to deſpair by the apprehenſion of puniſh- 
ment: or if they are afraid of loſing their liberties, he ſhould aſſure 
them he has no deſign of infringing them, or of doing them the leaſt 
injury of any kind whatſoever ; and that he has no further intention 


than to reſtrain the ambition of ſome few particular men amongſt them. 


duch a method of proceeding often facilitates the reduction of a town: 
and though theſe pretences are eaſily ſeen through by men of ſagacity 
and penetration; yet they generally impoſe upon the vulgar ; who be- 
ing defirous of preſent eaſe and quiet, are not aware of the hook that 
1s concealed under ſuch promiſes, and conſequently are often gulled 
either out of their lives or liberties that way: as it happened to the 
Florentines not long ago, and to Craſſus and his army of old. For 
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though that General was convinced himſelf there was no confidence to 


be put in the Parthians, and that they made him fair promiſes, only to 
booth his Soldiers in ſuch a manner that they might not think them- 
ſelyes in deſperate circumſtances, and under a neceſſity of being ſtrictly 
upon their guard; yet his men were ſo blinded with the offers of peace, 
that not being able to make them ſee the danger they were in, both he 
and his army were cut off. The Samnites, at the inſtigation of ſome 
kw of their countrymen, who had more ambition than the reſt, made 
an incurſion into the territories of ſome people who were in alliance 
with the Romans, and plundered all the country in contempt of the 
treaties that ſubſiſted betwixt them: but repenting of what they had 
done, they afterwards ſent Ambaſſadors not only to aſk pardon of the 
Romans, but to aſſure them they would likewiſe make ample reſtitu- 
uon, and deliver up the Authors of thoſe hoſtilities into their hands. 
This ſubmiſſion however, being rejected at Rome, and the Ambaſſa- 

9 dors 
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dors returning without any hopes of pardon, Claudius Pontius their 


though they for their own parts had oftered to accommodate matters jn 
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General, in order to animate his men to behave valiantly, repreſented 
to them in an harangue for that purpoſe, that ſince the Romans would 
accept of no ſatisfaction, but were determined to make war upon them, 


an amicable manner, they were under an abſolute neceſſity of taking 
up arms for their on defence; Juſtum eſt bellum (ſaid he) quibus ne. 
ceſſarium ; & pia arma quibus nulla mſi in armis ſpes eſt: a war i; 
always juſt when neceſſary ; and it is a man's duty to take up arms whey 
there is no other way left to preſerve bimſelf; upon which neceflity 
alone he founded his hopes of victory. But that we may have no oc- 
caſion to ſay any thing more upon this ſubje& another time, I ſhall here 
add ſome other examples from the Roman Hiſtory which ſeem worthy 
of notice. In a war with the Veientes, Caius Manilius being at the head 
of the Roman army, which lay encamped not far from the enemy; the 
latter found means to force ſome part of his entrenchments : upon 
which, Manilius haſted with a body of troops to ſuccour his camp, and 
ſhut up all the avenues to it in ſo effectual a manner that he thought it 
impoſſible for the enemy to make their eſcape. But the Veientes ſeei 
they were thus encloſed on every fide, exerted themſelves with ſuch 
fury that they killed Manilius, and would have deſtroyed his whole 
army, if one of the Tribunes had not wiſely opened them a way for 
their retreat. Hence we ſee that whilft the Veientes were under a ne- 
ceſſity of fighting, they fought deſperately : but as ſoon as they had an 
opportunity of retreating, they choſe rather to do that than fight any 
longer. The Volſci and Aqui having invaded-the Roman territories, 
two Conſuls were ſent at the head of two different armies to oppoſe 
them; and ſurprizing the enemy in their camp, they encloſed them in 
ſuch a manner there, that Vettius Mettius their General, finding they 
muſt either fight their way through, or all be cut to pieces, bravely 
called out to his Soldiers, Ie mecum, non murus, non vallum ; armati 
armatis obſtant; virtute pares, que ultimum ac maximum telum eſt, u- 
ceſſitate ſuperiores eis: follow me, there is neither wall, nor rampart in 
the way; you have arms in your hands, as well as they; your courage i 
equal; and in point of neceſſity, which is the ſharpeſt and beſt weapon 
you are ſuperior : in which paſſage, it is remarkable that Livy calls Ne- 
ceſſity the ſharpeſt and beſt weapon.—Camillus, the wiſeſt General Rome 
ever had, having entered Veii by Storm, commanded his Soldiers with 
a loud voice to ſpare every man that laid down his arms : and this ht 
did to facilitate the total reduction of that town, which otherwiſe, pel. 
haps, might have been a matter of great difficulty after all, if he had lai 
the garriſon under a neceſſity of defending themſelves to the laſt extre 


mity. But as they were encouraged by theſe orders to lay down thei 
| | arms, 
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arms, the town was. taken without much bloodſhed ; and many other 
Generals have ſince made uſe of the ſame expedient [el. 


HAF. XII. 


Whether a ond General and a bad army, or. 4 good army and a bad 
| 2 General, are moſt to be depended upon. 


HEN Coriolanus was baniſhed from Rome, he retired to the 
VV Volſci; and having raiſed an army amongſt them, marched 
back to Rome at the head of it, in order to reyenge himſelf upon his 
fellow-citizens: but being prevailed upon by the tears and entreaties of his 
Mother, rather than any conſideration of the Roman arms, he deſiſted 
from the enterprize. From this event, ſays Livy, it plainly appeared 
that the Romans were more indebted to the excellency of their Gene- 
rals than the valour of their Soldiers, for the aggrandizement of their 
Commonwealth : for though they had always been uſed to beat the 
Volſci before; yet they were not able to cope with them, after they 
had got Coriolanus at the head of their forces. 

Now though Livy ſeems to be of this opinion, yet we ſee from man 
other paſſages in his Hiſtory, that the bravery of the Soldiers alone 
often did very great things, and that they ſometimes ſtood more firm, 
and fought __ reater reſolution after their General was killed than 
they had done : as it happened in the army which the Romans 
had in Spain under the command of the two Scipio's, in which, the 
Soldiers behaved ſo well after the death of thoſe Generals, that they 
not only defended themſelves, but ſubdued the enemy, and maintained 
poſſeſſion of the whole Province for the Romans. So that upon en- 
quiry, we ſhall find ſome inſtances in which the valour of the Soldiers 
alone gained a victory; and others, wherein the conduct of the Com- 
mander only had the ſame effect: from whence we may conclude, that 
if either one or the other of them is able to effect great things of them- 
elves, nothing can ſtand before them when united. 

But if it ſhould be aſked, whether a good army with a bad General, 
or good General with a bad army is moſt to be dreaded; it may be 
anſwered, that in Cæſar's opinion, no great account is to be made either 
of one or the other. For when he marched into Spain againſt Afranius 


(4 See a further diſcuſſion of this matter, Bock I. Chap. xlvii. of Aontargne's EſJays : 
wn 00k VII. of the Art of War. There is much good ſenſe without doubt in the old 
2 make a golden bridge for a flying enemy. See alſo Book II. Chap, xvii. of theſe Di- 
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and Petreius, who were at the head of a good army, he ſeemed to de- 
ſpiſe the enemy, quia ibat ad exercitum fine duce, becauſe he was going 
to fight an army without a General, hinting at the weakneſs of thoſe 
two Commanders. On the contrary, when he led his forces into Thee. 
ſaly againſt Pompey, he ſaid, Vado ad ducem fine exercitu, I am ngy 
going to fight a General without an army. It may likewiſe be demanded, 
whether it is eaſier for a good General to make a good army; or for a 
good army to make a good General? But this queſtion T think is pre. 
ſently anſwered: for certainly many able Soldiers in an army may ſooner 
diſcipline and inſtruct one man how to do his duty, than one man can 
form and diſcipline, and model a whole army. When Lucullus wa 
ſent againſt Mithridates, he was totally inexperienced in military affairs: 
but as he had a very good army and many excellent officers under him, 
they ſoon made him an able General. The Romans not having free 
men enow to recruit their armies, were forced to arm a number of 
Slaves, and gave the command of them to Sempronius Gracchus, 
who diſciplined them in ſuch a manner, that in a very ſhort time they 
became good Soldiers. Pelopidas and Epaminondas (as I have ſhewn 
elſewhere) having delivered their countrymen the Thebans from the 
yoke of Sparta, ſoon made ſuch Soldiers of the very peaſants, that th 
not only ſupported a war againſt the Spartans, but totally ſubdued them 
at laſt (/]: from which we ſee there are examples on both ſides, and 
that it is either in the power of a good army to make a good General, 
or of a good General to make a good army. The beſt army in the 
world however will be apt to grow inſolent and mutinous, if it has not 
an able General to curb and reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of the Soldiers; 
as the Macedonian troops did after the death of Alexander the Great, 
and the Roman Veterans in the time of their civil wars, So that I 
think a good General who has time to arm and diſcipline a body of 
new raiſed men in a proper manner, is much more to be depended upon 
than an inſolent army, even of Veterans, which has made a ſudden and 
tumultuary choice of ſome officer to command it. Thoſe Generals 
therefore are certainly worthy of the higheſt praiſe and admiration who 
have gained victories with a parcel of raw men haſtily got together, 
whom they themſelves have diſciplined and made good Soldiers before 
they led them on to battle. For indeed this is a taſk that is doubly ar- 
duous, and requires ſuch rare abilities that if it had fallen to the lot of 
many, who yet have made a great figure in the world, perhaps they 
would not have been ſo much admired and extolled. 


/] See Book I. Chap. xxi. and Book I. of the Art of Jar. 
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That new inventions and ſudden. cries ſametimes have ſtrange effects in 
GA TO) Qt 4 battle. 
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661% OO EIS eks-FIc es 
F what importance a, ſudden ramour, or unuſual ſpectacle, or 
chance word may be in time of battle (amongſt many other in- 
ances) we. haye a remarkable one in an engagement betwixt the Ro- 
mans and the Volſci, where Quintius the Roman General obſerving one 
wing of his army was beginning to give way, called out aloud to the 


doldiers 0 and their ground, for the other wing had beat the enemy; an 


ce which, ſo animated his own men, and itruck ſuch a terror into 
the other army, that he got the day by, it. Now if ſuch things have 
a great effect in a well diſciplined army, certainly they muſt have a 
much greater in one that is ill diſciplined and apt to be thrown into diſ- 
order by every little accident: for a proof of which, let me relate an 
event that happened in our on times. Not many years ago the City 
of Perugia was divided into two factions, the Oddi and the Baglioni ; 

the latter of whom prevailing, the former were baniſhed. But having 
Wraiſed ſome forces and conducted them with great privacy to a place 


friends there, and got as far as the main ſquare without being diſcovered. 
hut as the Streets in that City were barricadoed with ſtrong chains, the 
Oddi had a man at the head of their forces with an iron maul to break 
the links of the chains, and make way for the horſe : by which me'>s 
they had penetrated as far as the main ſquare, as I juſt now ſaid, and 
had only one chain to break which ſecured the paſſage into it. But a 
ſudden alarm being raiſed when they came thither, the man who was 
to break that chain was To preſſed upon by the Soldiers behind him, 
hat not having room to manage the maul, he called out to them, keep 
back, keep back ; which cry paſſing from one to another, thoſe in the 
ar began to run away, and were ſoon followed by all the reſt in ſuch 
fuſion that the deſign was totally defeated. From hence we may 
ſerve that good order and diſcipline are neceſſary in an army, not only 
prevent confuſion in time of battle, but to ſecure it from being 
ron into diſorder and conſternation by accidents: for undiſciplined 
rces, beſides their other imperfections, are particularly apt to be terri- 
led by any ſudden rumour or unuſual noiſe or cry. A good General 
berefore ought to appoint officers on purpoſe to carry his orders to every 
art of his army, and to lay a ſtrict injunction upon his Soldiers to ſhew 
* manner of regard, nor ſo much as to liſten to any order or report 
Vox. II. 8 5 but 


near Perugia, they were let into the town one night by ſome of their 
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but what they have from thoſe Officers; who muſt be charged to d. 
liver his commands word for word as they receive them from his own 
mouth: the want of which precaution has often occaſioned very grey 
confuſion in an army. d 
As to ſtrange and ſudden appearances, a General ought to introdug 
ſome ſuch thing in the heat of thebattle if poſſible, to encourage his ou 
men, and diſmay the enemy: for nothing contributes more to the gain 
of a victory. An inſtance of which we have in the conduct of Sdp. 
tius the Roman Dictator, who, when he was preparing to engage the 
Gauls, cauſed all the ſuttlers and ſervants that followed his camp to be 
armed and mounted upon the mules and other beaſts that uſed to c 
the baggage, with colours and other marks of diſtinction to make then 
look like a large body of horſe; and having poſted them behind a hill 
he ordered them to make their appearance upon a proper fignal when 
the battle began to grow hot: which being executed accordingly, ſtruck 
ſuch a terror into the Gauls that they loſt the day [g]. A wiſe Genen 
therefore is to ſtudy theſe two points with attention: in the firſt place 
to intimidate the enemy by ſome ſuch ſtratagem as this; and in the 
next, to make due proviſion to difcover and defeat any thing of the fame 
kind that may be practiſed againft him; as an Indian King ſerved &. 
miramis, who perceiving he had a great many Elephants in his arm, 
cauſed a number of Camels to be loaded with the Skins of buffilors 
and other beaſts, and to be covered in ſuch a mannep as to look like 
Elephants, which She ordered to advance againſt the Enemy to fright 
them if it was poffible: but the King diſcovered the trick, and nd 
oy prevented the deſigned effect, but turned it to her own prejudice. 
amercus being appointed Dictator in a war wherein the Romans wer 
engaged with the Fidenates, they ordered a number of men to fally ont 
of the town with fire at the end of their lances whilſt they were fighting 
near the walls, in hopes that the novelty of the fight would have mad: 
the Romans break their ranks. | | 
With regard to ſuch ſtratagems, we may obſerve, that when they 
have ſomething ſolid and efficacious to ſupport them, they 
may be made uſe of with advantage; becauſe the fatility of tis 
whole is not ſo ſoon diſcovered: but that when they are formidable 
ther in appearance than reality, it is better either to let them alone, « 
to play them off at fuch a diſtance that their weak fide may not ſo & 
ſily be found out; as Sulpitius did with his Mulateers. For if they at 
weak and ineffectual at the bottom, that will preſently be perceived i 


fe] see the 4th and 5th Becks of 2h ft of Hir. 2: Let any one figure to nit 
with what terror and diſmay the fight of men fighting dn hotſeback,. and the ep, 
of great guns muſt affect the poor American 14 when they were firſt introduce 
amongſt them by the Spaniards, —@_ . 5 1 
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jou come. near the enemy, and may do you more harm than good.; as 
de ſham Elephants did to Semiramis, and the blazing lances to the 
Fidenates :- Which laſt indeed cauſed ſome little. diſorder in the Roman 
army at firſt ; but the Dictator coming up and reproaching his troops 
with puſillanimity, aſked them if they were not aſhattied to be ſmoaked 
ay like flies, - encouraging them at the fame time to return to the 
Large ke men, and burn the enemy with their own' fires, ſince they 
rould not make them their friends by generous treatment ; Suis flammis 
delete Fidenas, quas veftris benefictis placare non patuiſtis : upon which 
they rallied, and utterly defeated the enemy in Spite of their fires. 


CHAR a .- 


That more than one Commander in chief over an army do more harm 
than good, 


} AFTER the Fidenates had rebelled againſt the Romans, and de- 
ſtroyed a Colony which they had ſent to ſettle amongſt them, 
the Romans created four Tribunes with Conſular. power to chaſtife 
hem for their inſolence. One of theſe Tribunes was to ſtay at home 
o take care of the City; the other three were ſent againſt the Fide- 
Wrnates and Veientes: but not agreeing amongſt themſelves, they neither 
ined much honour in that expedition, nor did the Republic ſuffer 
wy material loſs by it; as the default of the Generals was in ſome 
meaſure balanced by the valour of their Soldiers. The Romans there- 
fore, in order to remedy the diſorders which had been occaſioned by a 
lverity of Commanders, immediately created a Dictator : that ſo when 
e power was in the hands of one man alone, he might act with more 
gour and ſteddineſs. | p 
Hence we may obſerve how inconvenient, and indeed how prejudi- 
alit is to have ſeveral Commanders in chief, either in an army or a 
own that is beſieged : and Livy very juſtly ſays, Tres Tribuni, poteſtate 
njulari, documento fuere, quam plurium imperium bello inutile eſſet: 
endendo ad ſua quiſque conſilia, cum alii aliud videretur, aperuerunt ad 
cafionem locum hoſti : The conduct of theſe three Tribunes with Conſular 
lower plainly ſhewed how imprudent a thing it is to give the command of 
mn army ta ſeveral perſons; ſince one of them took one courſe and another 
mother, according to the diverſity of their opinions; by which they gave 
te enemy an advantage over them, Now though this inſtance may 
em ſufficient to prove the truth of what I have laid down, I will add 
o more, one of ancient, the other of modern date, for a further 
mlirmation of it. In the year 1500, Lewis XII. King of France, 
9 { 2 | having 
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having retaken Milan, ſent his forces to reduce Piſa and to reſtore it 4 
the Florentines : in which enterprize they were commanded by ty, 
Florentine Commiſſaries, Giovanni Battiſta Ridolfi, and Luca degh; 
Albizi. But as the former of them was a man of great reputation and 
much older than the other, Luca left the management of every thin 
entirely to him: and though he did not openly and diteckly oppoſe hin 
in any of his meaſures, yet he plainly ſhe wed his diſapprobation of they 
ſometimes by a ſullen ſilence, and ſometimes by carping and laughing 
at them behind his back; ſo that he was ſo far from' afliſting his Col 
legue either in Council or any other way, that he did not give himſe| 
the leaſt trouble or concern about the matter. But Ridolfi being (og 
after obliged to return to Florence upon ſome occaſion or other, and the 
ſole command devolving upon Albizi, he exerted himſelf with prey 
ſpirit, prudence and activity, and ſhewed that he was Maſter of many 
other extraordinary qualifications, which he had ſuffered to lie dormant 
whilſt the command was divided betwixt him and Ridolfi. The other 
inſtance is out of Livy, who ſpeaking of the Expedition in which 
Quintius and Agrippa commanded the Roman army againſt the Aqui 
fays that Agrippa deſired that Quintius might have the ſole management 
of that war committed to him, becauſe, Saluberrimum ad adminiſtra. 
tionem magnarum rerum eſt, ſummam imperii apud unum eſſe ; in the al. 
miniſtration of great affairs, it is of the . importance to lodge th 


very different manner at preſent ; and ſend ſeveral” Generals or Coin. 
miſſaries to command one army; which often creates infinite confu- 
fion, and has been the ruin of many French and Italian armies in our 
times. We may venture to conclude then, that it is much better t 
commit the execution of any. enterprize to one man alone of comma 
abilities, than to two of the moſt able men you can find, with equil 


authority [þ].- 


L] Our ayaly mevropurm ty xoparc; ifw, ſays Homer. 
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CH AP. XVI. 


Hut men of eminent virtue and merit are employed in time of danger and 
Ares: but in peaceable and proſperous times, men of the greateſt: 
riches and alliances are preferred. | | 

(44. 54 a 

'T always was, and always will be the fate of able and virtuous: 

men, to be neglected and laid aſide in peaceable times, eſpecially in 

Commonwealth: for the reputation which they have acquired by. 

theic virtue, excites ſuch a degree of envy in others, that they endea- 

your not only to equal, but to exalt themſelves above them in other 
eſpects at leaſt. Thucydides tells us accordingly, that the Athenians 
having got the better in the Peloponeſian war, not only humbled the 
pride of Sparta, but kept all Greece in awe, and became ſo powerful, 
that they formed a deſign of making themſelves maſters of Sicily. 

When the matter came to be deliberated upon,. Alcibiades and ſome 

other Citizens promoted: it with all their might ; not ſo much out of 

ay regard to the public good, as to gratify their own private intereſt 
and ambition, hoping they ſhould be employed as Chiefs in that expe- 
dition. But Nicias, a man of the greateft reputation in Athens, op-- 
poled it with no leſs vehemence : and the principal argument he made 
uſe of in one of his harangues, to convince the people that he had the 
good of the public alone at heart, and no private view or intereſt of his 
hun to ſerve, was, that by diſſuading them from ſuch an enterprize, he 
nther prejudiced himſelf than otherwiſe ; becauſe he very well knew, 
that whilſt they continued in peace, many other of his fellow Citizens 
would be put over his head; but that if war ſhould break out, he muſt 
of neceſſity be preferred to them all; Indeed it is a common foible in 
al Republics to negle& men of the greateſt. abilities and qualifications 
in times of quiet and ſecurity : but it is very imprudent, becauſe it is 
ure to raiſe their indignation, when they not only ſee themſelves over- 
locked and deſpiſed, but baſe and unworthy men preferred; which has 
been the ruin of many Republics : for great men, who are treated in 

this manner, and know that is owing to the tranquillity of the times, 

vill naturally endeavour. to diſturb the waters, and embroil their 

country in wars, which muſt of courſe be of great prejudice. to it, 

and perhaps may end in its deſtruction. 

Conſidering therefore with myſelt ſometimes, how this evil might 
be prevented in a Commonwealth. I think there are but two ways of 
Wing it: one of which is, by keeping the Citizens poor, or at leaft: 
om growing too rich; that ſo they may not have it in their power to 
advance 
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advance themſelves by corrupting others, if they are not men of ah. 
lities and integrity: the other is, to be always in ſuch readineſs for wy 
that you may begin one at any time when you pleaſe : for upon ſuch gc. 
caſions great and eminent men muſt of neceſſity be employed; and thi 
was the policy of the Romans in the firſt and beſt ages of their Com. 
monwealth. For as they conſtantly had armies in the field, they 
never wanted opportunities of employing their beſt Citizens; ſo that 
they could not well deprive them of the reward due to their merit, h 
giving it to others that were unworthy of it: and if ever they either 
happened to miſtake their man, or had a mind to try his abilities, and 

misfortune or diſorder enſued, they ſoon remedied their error. But 
other Republics which have no ſuch proviſions, and never make wir 
but when they are forced to it by downright neceſſity, cannot prevent 
theſe inconveniencies ; and therefore muſt be ſubject to great danger 
and troubles, eſpecially when the perſon who is neglected in that 
manner, happens to be of a revengeful diſpoſition, and has great intereſt 
and many partizans in the Commonwealth. Nevertheleſs, though the 
Romans kept clear of this evil for a conſiderable time, yet after they 
had vanquiſhed Antiochus and the Carthaginians, and had no other 
war of any great importance upon their hands, they ſeemed to diſpoſe 
of their honours and the command of their armies not according to 
merit, but the degree of favour and popularity which any one had 
acquired amongſt his fellow Citizens. Paulus Emilius was refuſed the 
Conſulſhip ſeveral times, and could never obtain that honour till the 
commencement of the Macedonian war: for then indeed the Citizens 
apprehending it would be attended with much danger, unanimouſh 
made choice of him to conduct it. The Republic of Florence being 
engaged in many wars after the: year 1494, and all the Florentine 
Generals having behaved ill, Antonio Giacomini was fixed upon at laſt 
to. command their troops, and ſhewed himſelf ſo able a Soldier, that 
whilſt there was any appearance of danger left, the reſt of the Citizens 
ſeemed to have laid aſide all envy and ambition; for he had not ſo much 
as one competitor in the election of a Commiſſary: but afterwards when 
the danger was blown over, and a new war broke out, the management 
of which mas more likely, to be attended with honour and ſucceſs than 
any ſort of difficulty or hazard, there were ſo many Candidates for tie 
Office of Commiſſary, that notwithſtanding three were to be appointed 
to go upon an expedition againſt Piſa, he had not intereſt enough to be 
choſen one of that number. And though indeed there can be no certain 
eſtimate made of the loſs our Republic ſuſtained by poſtponing Gu 
comini, yet we may pretty well gueſs at it: for as the Piſans were Ve!) 
ill provided for their defence, if he had conducted the Siege, he wouls 


ſoon have reduced them to ſuch extremities, that they muſt have 8 
| render 
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endered at diſcretion : but the Siege being carried on by Commanders 
of little experience 1n military affairs, the Piſans held out ſo long that 
the Florentines were forced to buy the place at laſt, when they might 
abetwiſe have had it for nothing. Giacomini then muſt certainly be 
jiohly diſguſted at ſuch treatment: and indeed a man in ſuch a caſe 
uſt be poſſeſſed of a great degree of patience and goodneſs, not to 
uke revenge, if it lies in his power, either upon the whole Common- 
wealth or ſome particular perſon: againſt which, every Republic ſhould 
take ſpecial care to guard itſelf, as I ſhall ſhew in the next Chapter []. 


C HAP. XVII. 


Mut a man who has been injured or diſguſted, ſhould not be truſted 
afterwards in any Office of authority or importance. 


Commonwealth ought to take particular care never to prefer a 
man to any place of truſt or authority, whom they have firſt 
njured or abufed to any conſiderable degree. Claudius Nero was ſent 
into Spain with an army againſt Aſdrubal; and though he had poſſeſſed 
W binſelf of all the paſſes in that part of the country where the enemy 
ky, and ſhut them up in ſuch a manner, that they were reduced to a 
neceflity either of fighting him with diſadvantage, or of periſhing with 
hunger; yet Aſdrubal had the addreſs to amuſe him with overtures of 
peace, till he had an opportunity of making a fafe retreat, and eſcaping 
entirely out of his hands. When this came to be known at Rome, he 
vas exceedingly blamed for his conduct, both by the Senate and people, 
and ſo ratled at by the whole City, that he was not a little mortified at 
b. But being afterwards created Conſul, and ſent out againſt Hannibal, 
he divided his army, and marched with one part of it to join another 
bady of troops which was under the command of his Collegue, in order 
b fight Aſdrubal before he could be reinforced by Hannibal: which 
Was reckoned ſo dangerous a ſtep, that the Republic was in great pain 
and anxiety about it, till they received intelligence that he had defeated 
Aldrubal. Being aſked, however, after the matter was over, what 
would induce him to take ſo deſperate a reſolution, in which he riſqued 
te liberties of his country as it were upon one throw, and that too 
vIthout any apparent neceffity ; he ſaid he did it becauſe he knew that 
If he ſucceeded, he ſhould recover the reputation he had loſt in Spain; 
but if he miſcarried, he ſhould ſufficientiy revenge himſelf upon that 
Uty and thoſe Citizens who had abuſed him in ſo ungrateful and 


JT he further application of this Chapter is left to the Reader. 
indiſcrete 
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mained entire and unbroken, thought they had got the day, not know- 
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indiſcrete a manner. Now if the reſentment that is always excited h 


fuch uſage could produce theſe effects in the breaſt of a Roman, an 
at a time when that Republic was yet incorrupt, it may well be expede] 


to operate more powerfully in perſons who live in a Commonweyg 


that is leſs virtuous, and have not ſo much regard to the good of the 
public as the gratification of their own paſſions. But as it is impoſſjy 
to preſcribe any certain remedy for ſuch evils, it is Iikewiſe impofij, 
that any Commonwealth ſhould be perpetual ; ſince every one is lik}: 


to a thouſand unexpected accidents which may occaſion its ruin. 


CHA P. XVIlI 


That nothing ſhews the abilities of a General ſo much, as to penetrate iu 
the deſigns 'of the Enemy. 


PAMINONDAS the Theban uſed to ſay that nothing wy 
E more neceſſary or of greater ſervice to a General than to penetrate 
into the deſigns of the enemy: and fince that is generally a difficul 
matter, he certainly is worthy of much praiſe who ſucceeds in it. For 
if the very actions of an enemy, and thoſe too which fall under ou 
immediate notice and obſervation are often myſterious and hard to he 
accounted for, certainly it muſt be much more difficult to diſcover their 
ſecret deſigns and reſolutions. It has frequently happened, when aq 
engagement has laſted till night, that the conquering army has thought 
itſelf defeated, and that which has had the worſt of it, has looked 
upon itſelf as victorious : an error that ſometimes proves fatal to thol 
that fall into it; as it did to Brutus and Caſſius, who were ruined by! 
miſtake of this kind, For the wing which Brutus commanded having 
routed the forces he was engaged with, Caſſius, on the contrary, thought 
it had been defeated, and killed himſelf in deſpair. At the battle df 
St. Cecilia in Lombardy which happened not long ago betwixt the 
French and the Swiſs, night coming on, a body of Swiſs, which r 


ing that the reſt of their army was routed and diſperſed : fo that inſtead 
of retreating in the dark, as they might have done, they continued 
upon the field of battle till the next morning; at which time the 
were charged again and cut to pieces. The Pope's army and that d 
the King of Spain had like to have been ruined alſo by this miſtake: 
for upon a falſe report that the Swiſs had gained a victory, they paſel 
the Po, and advanced ſo far that they very narrowly eſcaped falling int 
the hands of the French before they were undeceived. An error of the 
fame kind happened in the camps of the Romans and * s 
emproſ 
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Sempronius the Roman Conſul being ſent with an army againſt the 
Enemy, and forcing them to an engagement which continued till night 
with various ſucceſs on each fide, when it began to grow dark, and both 
armies had ſuſtained conſiderable loſs in the battle, neither of them re- 
turned to their camp, but drew off to the neighbouring hills, where 
they thought they ſhould be more ſecure. The Roman army was 
divided into two parts; one of which had followed the Conſul ; the 
other Tempanius, a Centurion, to whoſe valour and conduct it was 
owing that the Romans had not been entirely routed that day. But in 
the morning, the Conſul hearing no more of the enemy, retreated 
towards Rome ; as the Aqui likewiſe did towards their own country : 
for each ſide thinking they had loſt the day, marched away, and left 
their camps to the mercy of the enemy. It happened however, that 
Tempanius, who was likewiſe going to retreat with the reſt of the 
Roman army, had intelligence from ſome of the Aqui who were 
wounded and afterwards taken priſoners, that their Generals had quitted 
the field and left the camp which they had poſſeſſed there: upon which, 
he in the firſt place returned to the Roman camp, and having ſecured 
that, immediately plundered the enemy's, and returned victorious to 
Rome : an advantage which was gained merely by his having received 
information of the enemy's miſtake, before they knew any thing of 
that into which the Romans had fallen themſelves, 

Hence we ſee it ſometimes happens that two oppoſite armies may be 
in the ſame error, and preſſed by the ſame neceſſity; and that that will 
come off with the advantage at laſt, which is firſt acquainted with 
the diſtreſs of the other. To confirm this, I ſhall add another example 
which happened not long ago in our own country. In the year 1498, 
when the Florentines had entered the territories of Piſa with a powerful 
amy, and laid cloſe fiege to that City, the Venetians having taken it 
under their protection, and ſeeing no other method to fave it, reſolved 
to make a Eiverſon by invading ſome other part of the Florentine 
dominions : for which purpoſe, they ſent a large body of forces into 
the vale of Lamona, and not only ſeized upon Marradi, but laid ſiege 
tothe Fortreſs of Caſtiglione, which ſtands upon a hill above it. The 
Florentines being alarmed at this, determined to ſuccour the fortreſs ; 
but in ſuch a manner as not to . weaken their army before Piſa : and 
therefore having made new levies both of horſe and foot, they ſent 
them towards that place under the command of Jacopo d'Appiano, 
Lord of Piombino, and Count Rinuccio da Marciano. But upon the 
rival of theſe forces near Caſtiglione, the Venetians raiſed the ſiege, 
ad retreated into the town : ſo that the two armies lying cloſe together 
br ſeveral days, both ſuffered greatly for want of provitions and other 
eceffariesz and as neither of them durſt come to an engagement, nor was 
Vor. II. . . aware 
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ſure your equals and fellow, Citizens, or ſuch as are abſolutely -ſubj& 


4everity which Tacitus. ſeems to recommend: and therefore, 45 the 
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aware of the other's diſtreſs, it happened that they both reſolved ty 
quit their ſituation the ſame morning; the Venetians deſigning to retrey 
towards Berzighella and, Faenza, and the Florentines towards Caſagla 
and Mugello. When the morning came, and each ſide had begun tg 
ſend away their baggage, a poor old woman who lived in Marrad 
happening to come into the Florentine camp to ſee ſome relations (he 
had there, informed them that the Venetians were marching off: upon 
which, the Florentine Generals taking courage, immediately purſued 
them with all their forces, and wrote word to Florence that they had 
not only obliged the enemy to quit Marradi, but had actually beat them, 
and put an end to the war. This victory then (if it may be ſo called 
was wholly owing to chance; for if the Venetians had happened to 
have known that the Florentines were in; mation, before the latter were 
aware of their decamping, the conſequence, would certainly have been 
the ſame with regard to them, and the Florentines muſt have come of 
with diſadvantage. 


174 


CHAP. XIX. 
Whether rigour, ar clemency and gentle means, have. a greater effec upon 
the multitude. 478 


A T a time when the Roman Republic was miſerably. divided by 
inteſtine diſcords betwixt the Patricians and. the Plebeians, yet 
as they were likewiſe engaged in wars abroad, they ſent out two armies 
under the command of Quintius and Appius Claudius, Appius behay« 
ing himſelf with great rigour and auſterity in his command, was ſo 
ill obeyed by his Soldiers that. he was forced to quit his province with 
as much diſgrace, as if he had been driven out of it by the enemy: 
whilſt Quintius on the contrary, being of a benign, and affable dilpol- 
tion, was ſo well ſerved by the Soldiery, that he ſucceeded in all lu 
enterprizes. Hence it appears, that the command over a multitude 8 | 
much better ſupported by gentle and benevolent; meaſures, than by f- 
gorous and ſevere puniſhments. But many others are of a different op- 
nion, and eſpecially Tacitus, who ſays, in multitudine regendd plus pana 
quam obſequium valet : it is an; eaſier. matter to rule a multitude with a 
high hand, than by gentleneſs and clemency. BEI: 
Conſidering therefore with myſelf, how theſe two opinions may be 
reconciled, I ſay, that the people to be governed are either in ſome mes 


to you, In the firſt caſe, you cannot ſecurely treat them with that 


Roman 
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Roman people had an equal ſhare with the Patricians in the admini- 
{ration of the Government, they were not to be treated in an inſolent 
1nd cruel manner, by perſons who had but a temporary command 
over them. Accotdingly; we fee that thoſe Roman Generals who 
careſſed their Soldiers, and were beloved by them, always performed 
greater exploits than 'othets wo ufdd them harſhly, and made them- 
ſelves hated and feared by them; except they happened to be men of 
extfaordinary:. worth indeed, like Manlins Torquatus. But whoever 

people that are abſolutely ſubject to him (for of ſuch Tacitus 
ſpeaks). muſt of neceſſity have recourſe to rigour and ſeverity, inſtead 
of mildneſa and humanity ; in order to prevent them from rebelling 
and trampling upon him. This however, ought to be practiſed with 
due moderation, and in ſuch a manner as not to excite public hatred, 
which is always of great prejudice. to Rulers. Now the way to avoid 
tat, is not to make tod free with the properties of your Subjects: 
for as to their blood, few Rulers are deſirous of ſhedding it, except it 
x either to poſltts thernſelves of ſomebody's eſtate, or upon ſome ſuch 
extraordinary occaſion as ſeldom 1 2 and which they are neceſſa- 
ily obliged to comply with. In the former caſe, indeed, when they 
are governed by avarice z as they muſt naturally be tempted to take 
away the lives of their Subjects; fo they never want opportunities of 
ef gratifying ſack an appetite, as I have ſhewn at large elſewhere [+]. 
The conduct of: Quiritius, therefore, is more to be commended than 
that of Appius; 'afrd the opinion of Tacitus is juft enough in other 
drcumſtances, and under proper teſtrictiohs. 


ae CHAP, XX. 
That one inſtance of humanity and generoſity had a greater effect upon the 
Faliſci, than all the weight of the Roman arms, 


THEN the Faliſci were beſieged by Camillus, a School-maſter, 
to whoſe care moſt of the Nobility in that City had commit- 
ted their Sons, thinking to ingratiate himſelf with Camillus and the 
Roman Republic; took:all his Pupils out of the City with him, under 
pretence of exertiſe and recreation, and inſenſibly led them to the ene- 
is camp; where: he delivered them up to Camillus, telling him that he 
had it then in dh 
be pleafull. But Gatikus abhorring the baſdneſs of the deed, not only 
eated/to: receive: them, but ordered him to: be tripped naked, and to 


Ii] See the Prince Chap, Xvi. xix. arid Pol: Diſc, Book, III. Chap. vi. 
> t 2 have 
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to mako the town furrender upon what terms 
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have his hands tied behind him; and having given every one of th, 
boys a rod, made them whip him all the way back again into the town. 
An action ſo generous and humane, that the Faliſci were ſtruck with 
admiration ; and inſtead of making any further defence, Immediately 
ſurrendered. F We 

Hence we may learn, that tenderneſs and humanity have ſometime, 
a much greater effect upon the minds of men, than any ſort of violence 
which can poſſibly be uſed : and that Cities, and even whole Pro. 
vinces have often been ſubdued by one act of Compaſſion, Continence, 
or Generoſity, when no human force could have conquered them: of 
which we have many other examples in Hiſtory. The Romans were 
never able to drive Pyrrhus out of Italy by dint of arms: and yet 
Fabricius obliged him to quit it, by giving him notice that one of hi 
domeſtics had offered to poiſon him. Again, Scipio Africanus did not 
gain ſo much reputation in Spain by taking new Carthage, as he did 
by a noble example of his continence, when he ſent back again a young 
and very beautiful Lady (whom he had taken priſoner) untouched, to 
her huſband ; the fame of which action gained him the eſteem of all 
that nation, and made the people his friends, inſtead of enemies II]. 

We ſee then how greatly ſuch virtues are admired by all men, and how 
much they are celebrated and recommended by every fort of writers, 
Xenophon, in particular, takes great pains to ſhew what honour, and 
how many : victories Cyrus acquired by his humanity, affability, free- 
dom from pride, cruelty, luxury, and all other vices that ſtain the life 
of man. Nevertheleſs, as Hannibal -acquired great reputation and 
many remarkable victories by very different methods, it may not be 
amiſs, perhaps, to enquire in the next Chapter to what cauſes that 
was Owing. n 


CHAP, XXI. 
How it came to paſs that Hannibal acquired as much ghry in Italy, as 
Scipio did in Spain, but by quite different methods, 


T may appear ſtrange that ſome | Commanders have performed very 
great things, and gained much glory and renown by quite different 
methods from thoſe preſcribed in the laſt Chapter. From whence many 
may be apt to conclude, that ſuch: virtues do not contribute to make 4 
Commander fortunate and renowned, any more than the qualities that 
are totally oppoſite to them; ſince the ſame degree of fame and repu- 


[1] See Book II. Chap. xxi. of theſe. Diſcourſes, 
| | tation 
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ation.is to be acquired one way as well as the other. If Scipio made 
tinſelf maſter of all Spain by his humanity and clemency ; Hannibal, 
on the contrary, pretty nearly effected the ſame thing in Italy, by very 
liferent means; that is, by every ſort of violence, cruelty, rapine, and 
perhidy : for almoſt all the Cities and States in that Province revolted 
him. Conſidering therefore with myſelf, how this is to be accounted 
for, I think ſeveral reaſons may be aſſigned for it. 
in the firſt place, all men are fo fond of novelty, that people who 
live happy and free, as well as thoſe that are quite otherwiſe, often wiſh 
for a change of Government : it being the nature of mankind (as I have 
id elſewhere) to be ſatiated with proſperity, as well as tired with ad- 
jerfity. + To this diſpoſition it is owing, that upon any rebellion or in- 
ration, the Chiefs of it, whether foreigners or natives, never want 
friends and followers to abet and aſſiſt them: and the greater the num- 
ber of them is, the greater will be their progreſs. There are likewiſe 
two other powerful motives of human actions, viz, Love and fear, 
which operate very ſtrongly upon ſuch occaſions : ſo that if a General 
can make himſelf either much beloved or much feared, he will be fol- 
lowed and obeyed by many ; and commmonly indeed by more in the 
latter caſe than in the former. Whichſoever of theſe two courſes 
therefore, ſuch a Commander ſhall think fit to purſue, the effect will 
be the ſame, if he is a man of great abilities and reputation, like Han- 
nibal or Scipio, and knows how to remedy the inconveniencies that 
may proceed from his endeavouring to make himſelf either too much 
beloved, or too much feared. For each of theſe extremes has its incon- 
rentencies, and ſuch too as may prove fatal to him: becauſe, by taking 
too much pains to gain the hearts of people, he may ſtoop: ſo low as 
to make himſelf cheap and contemptible : and by too much ſeverity he 
will become odious : and to ſteer a middle courſe is very difficult, if not 
impoſſible. It requires great abilities therefore, to remedy the incon- 
rentencies that may ariſe from exceſſes of either kind, as Hannibal 
and Scipio did ; for, though they both owed their ſucceſs and repu- 
tation to purſuing the different methods abovementioned, yet it muſt 
be confeſſed, that they both likewiſe ſuffered ſome inconveniencies 
by it, With regard to Scipio, part of his army and ſome of his 
friends revolted from him in Spain; which was entirely owing to want 
of 1 ſeverity, and the little awe in which they ſtood of his per- 
on: for the generality of mankind are naturally ſo reſtleſs, that when 
they ſee any little opportunity of gratifying their ambition, they pre- 
{ently forget the favours they have received from their Governors, and 
k no more of their kindneſs and beneficence to them: ſo that in 
der to remedy this inconvenience, Scipio was in ſome meaſure obliged 
o proceed with a degree of ſeverity which he had not practiſed before. 
As 
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compoſed of many different nations, there never was any mutiny or dif. 
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As to Hannibal, we do not certainly know of any particular inſtance 
in which his cruelty and perfidy was of prejudice to him: but we m 
ſuppoſe, that the reaſon why the Neapolitans and ſome other people 
continued ſo firmly attached to the Romans, was becauſe they were 
afraid of him. This we know, however, that his ſavage and barbarnys 
manner of proceeding made the Romans more inveterate againſt him 
than any other enemy they ever had. For _—_ Pyrrhus was at ther 
very doors, and harraſſing all Italy with a powerful army, yet they hal 
the generoſity to acquaint him with the deſign which one of his owt 
people had formed to poiſon him: but they never ceaſed to perſecute 
Hannibal, even after he was ruined, till they brought him to his end 
This was the effect then of his extreme cruelty and perfidy : but fu 
were his abilities, and the reputation which he had acquired, nnd 
great the awe in which others ſtood of him, that it is mentioned by 
all Hiſtorians as a remarkable circumſtance, that though his army was 


ſention in it. : 1 

I conclude, therefore, that it is not very material, which of the two 
abovementioned courſes a Commander takes, provided he is a man of 
ſufficient abilities to correct the inconveniencies that may flow from aty 
exceſs in it. And as Hannibal and Scipio both gained great reputation, 
the one by laudable, the other by deteſtable means, it may not ſeen} 
altogether foreign to our ſubject, if we ſay ſomething in the next 
Chapter of two Roman Citizens, who acquired the ſame degree of glory, 
but by very different, though laudable means in both. - 


"CHAP. XXII. 


That Manlius 7 orquatus by his ſeverity, and Palerius Corvinus by ti 
gentleneſs, acquired the fame degree of Reputation. 


THERE were in Rome at the ſame time two great Commatder, 
: Manlius Torquatus and Valerius Corvinus, who were equal 
renowned for their proweſs and conduct againft an enemy, and equal it 
their honours and the number of their triumphs ; but very different 
was their manner of treating their Soldiers. Manlius proceeded with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, and never ſpared them upon any occaſion, either 
pvc of duty or puniſhment: whilſt Valerius, on the contrary, av) 

chaved towards them with the greateſt tenderneſs; affability, and i 
miliarity. Manlius, in order to keep up military diſcipline in full fort 
and make himſelf punctually obeyed * others, put his own ſon 
death, though victorious, for engaging the enemy without his * 
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Valerius never puniſhed any one in that manner. Nevertheleſs, the me- 
thods they took, though directly contrary to each other, had the ſame 
# ; for they both triumphed over the enemies of Rome, both contri- 
tedto aggrandize their country, and both acquired very great reputation 
themſelves : none of their Soldiers ever declined fighting, or mutinied, or 
liſobeyed their commands in any reſpect whatſoever ; though thoſe of 
Malus were ſometimes ſo harſh and rigorous, that afterwards when 
ny ſevere orders were ifſued out, they were called Manliana imperia, 
Manlian orders. It may not be amiſs therefore to enquire, in the firſt 
race, to What cauſes it was owing that Manlius was obliged to act with 
ach a degree of ſeverity : in the next, what it was that enabled Vale- 
nus to proceed with ſo much lenity : thirdly, how it came paſs, that 
theſe two methods, ſo different from one another, produced the ſame 
efes : and in the laſt place, which of them is moſt worthy of 
imitation, ,,.. 2, _.. 1 | 
Whoever conſiders the character of Manlius, from the account which 
Livy gives of his actions and conduct, will find that he was a very 
brave man, a true friend to his country, dutiful and affectionate to his 
parents, and ſtrictly obedient in all things to the commands of his ſu- 
periors. All this appears from variety of inſtances, particularly from 
his fghting and killing a huge gigantic Gaul, who had challenged any 
man in the Roman army to a ſingle combat ; from defending his fa- 
ther at the peril of his own life, againſt one of the Tribunes who had 
accuſed him; and from what he ſaid to the Conſul before he went out 
b fight the Gaul; 72juſſu tuo adverſus hoſtem nunquam pugnabo, non fi 
certam victoriam videam : Withaut your permiſſion I will never fight any 
memy, though I was ſure of a victory. When a man of this ſtamp 
therefore, comes to command an army, it may naturally be expected, 
that he will endeavour to make others like himſelf ; that his courage 
vil prompt him to give bold orders; and that his regard to diſcipline 
vil wake him take care that they are punctually executed: for it may 
be looked. upon as a never-failing maxim, that in great and arduous 
undertakings all orders muſt be obeyed, ſeem they ever ſo harſh and 
ngorous (as they muſt of courſe be ſometimes upon ſuch occaſions) 
herwiſe the enterprize will certainly miſcarry. Hence we may ob- 
krve, that in order to be well obeyed, it is, neceſſary in the firſt place 
lo know properly. how to. command: for which purpoſe, a man ought 
o compare his own condition and abilities with thoſe of others that are 
lo ſerve under him: and if he finds himſelf in a capacity to rule them, 
e may then enforce his commands with rigour ; if not he muſt let it 
one, A certain wiſe man therefore uſed to ſay, that in order to 
ern a Republic with a high hand, there muſt be a due proportion 
labliſhed betwixt thoſe that rule and. thoſe that are to be ruled in that 
manner; 
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manner; in which caſe the power of the Governors will be dur, 
and ſecure : but where the governed are ſtronger than their Govern 
the power of the latter will be of ſhort continuance, _ E {6 
But to reſume my ſubject. I ſay, that harſh and ſpirited comma 
proceed from a rigorous and bold diſpoſition; and that whoever Lines 
ſuch orders, mult be very ſtrict in ſeeing them duly executed: cthe. 
wiſe they will not be regarded. A perſon however, who is not of thy 
caſt, ſhould not give ſuch orders; but content himſelf with others of: 
milder nature: for, if ordinary commands only are diſobeyed, he may 


act with clemency and gentleneſs, as the puniſhment uſual upon thok 


occaſions will be ſufficient ; which being imputed to the common «1. 
bliſhed laws, brings no particular odium upon himſelf, We may col. 
clude then, that Manlius was obliged to act as he did by the extract. 
dinary commands he gave; which were owing to the natural turn aud 
bias of his own mind; and ſuch indeed, as are often of great adyan- 
tage to a Commonwealth; becauſe they ſerve to reduce it to its firſ 
principles and original virtue. For, if a Commonwealth could be for. 
tunate enough to have a number of great and virtuous men ſucceedin 
each other at reaſonable intervals, to reform their fellow-Citizens by 
their own example, to reſtore the vigour of the laws, and to corre 
every thing that tended to its ruin or corruption, that State would be im- 
mortal, as I have ſaid before [m]. Such a one was Manlius, who by the 
rigour of his commands kept up the ancient military diſcipline amongft 
the Romans; prompted thereto, in the firſt place, by his own naturl 
diſpoſition ; and in the next, by the defire he had that the commands 
which it dictated ſhould be punctually obeyed. 

Valerius, on the other hand, had an opportunity of indulging the 
clemency and gentleneſs of his nature, merely by retaining the orders 
and rules that had uſually been obſerved in the Roman armies ; which 
being good and wholeſome in themſelves, gained him ſufficient repu- 
tation, and were neither hard to be obſerved by others, nor laid hin 
under a neceſſity of puniſhing delinquents with extreme ſeverity ; be- 
cauſe indeed there were but few ſuch in his army, and thoſe meeting 
only with ordinary puniſhment, imputed that to the common court 
of the laws, and not to any rigour or ſeverity in their General. % 
that he was at liberty to treat his Soldiers with all manner of tende 
neſs and humanity, that could gain their affections and ſupport his al. 
thority over them: and thus it came to paſs, that theſe two Cont 
manders were equally well obeyed, and each of them attained ti: 
ſame end, though by very different means. Thoſe however, that att 


deſirous to imitate either of them, ſhould take care of falling into 


[m] See Chap. i. of chis Book. E 
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extremes that may occaſion hatred on one ſide, or contempt on the other; 
(2s I faid before with regard to Hannibal and Scipio) which is very dif- 
cult either to be avoided or remedied, except a Commander is poſſeſſed 
of extraordinary abilities indeed. 

It now remains to conſider, which of theſe two methods is moſt 
praiſe-worthy : and that ſeems to be a diſputable point ; becauſe ſome 
writers recommend one, and ſome the other. Thoſe however who 
treat of the inſtitution of Princes, ſeem rather to prefer the conduct of 
Valerius to that of Manlius: and Xenophon in particular, extollin 
the virtues of Cyrus, ſays almoſt the ſame things of him, that Livy 
does of Valerius, when he was appointed Conſul in an expedition againſt 
the Samnites. For that General having harangued his Soldiers with 
his uſual affability, as they were going to engage the enemy, the Hiſto- 
nan gives us the following character of him. Non alias militi familia- 
rior dux fuit, inter inſimos militum omnia haud gravate munia obeundb. 
In ludo præterea militari, cum velocitatis viriumque inter ſe æquales cer- 

tanina ineunt, comiter facilis vincere ac vinci, vultu eodem ; nec quem- 

aum aſpernari parem qui ſe offerret ; factis benignus pro re; dictis, haud 
ninus libertatis alienæ, quam ſue dignitatis memor; & (quo nihil popu- 
rius eft) quibus artibus petierat magiſtratum, iiſdem gerebat. No Com- 
nander was ever more familiar with his Soldiers. For be never refuſed 
in ſhare any toil or duty with the meaneſt of them. He would often mingle 
with them in their military exerciſes and recreations, and uſed to run and 
ureſtle among /t them; putting himſelf upon a level with any man that had 
a mind to contend with him, and never changing bis countenance, or ſcem- 
ling to be in the leaſt altered in any reſpect, whether he got the better or 
Ent, In his behaviour he was courteous and bountiful, as occaſion required; 
in bis converſation he knew how to ſupport his own dignity, without re- 
Wfiraiming the freedom of others; and (which made him ſtill more dear to 
lem) be exerciſed his authority with the ſame goodneſs and moderation by 
ubich be had obtained it. 
Livy ſpeaks much in favour of Manlius alſo ; acknowledging that 
the Severity he exerciſed upon his own Son, had ſuch an effect upon his 
whole army, and made the Soldiers ſo obedient to his commands, that 
the victory which he gained over the Latins was entirely owing to it: 
land having given a circumſtantial account of the battle, the difficulties 
vhich the Romans laboured under, and the dangers they were expoſed 
to that day, he ſays it was the conduct of Manlius alone that gained the 
Pictory. Nay he goes till further, and after comparing the ſtrength of 
te two armies, makes no ſcruple to affirm that whichſoever of them 
Pad been commanded by Manlius, would certainly have got the day. 

Conſidering therefore what is ſaid on both ſides of the queſtion, it 
peems hard to decide it. However, not to leave the matter wholly un- 

Vor. II. U u determincd, 
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of the commonwealth alone, a man cannot hope to gain friends and 


place, it would be paving a way to Tyranny ; and in the next, tit 
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determined, I fay, that it is ſafer and better for a perſon who is ſubjeq 
to a Republican form of Government to act like Manlius ; becauſe fc 
a manner of proceeding is all for the advantage of the public, ar 
cannot ſeem calculated to ſerve any private intereſt or ambition: ſince 
by treating every one with rigour and auſterity, and regarding the go 


33 ſufficient to carry on any particular deſign to the prejudice a 
is country. But the contrary may be ſaid of ſuch a conduct as thy 
of Valerius in the like circumſtances: for though indeed, with reſpect 
to the public ſervice, the advantage would be the ſame; yet ſo Popular 
and affable a behaviour to the Soldiery, is apt to excite jealouſies, and 
the people will naturally grow ſuſpicious at laſt (eſpecially if a Genen 
is continued long in command) that ſuch a degree of favour may 
be employed to deprive them of their liberties : and that ſuch an event 
did not actually happen in the Roman Republic under the adminiſtration 
of Publicola, was becauſe the people were not then become corrupt, 
and he did not continue long enough in power to debauch them. 

But if we are to conſider theſe two different methods of proceeding 
with relation to a Prince, (as Xenophon does) we certainly muſt prefer 
the conduct of Valerius to that of Manlius : becauſe a Prince is, abore 
all things, to ſecure the obedience and affection of his Soldiers and 
Subjects by gentle and benevolent meaſures. They will obey him if 
he appears virtuous, and obſerves the laws; they will love him, if 
he is affable, humane, merciful, and endowed with ſuch other good 
qualities as Livy aſcribes to Valerius, and Xenophon to Cyrus : and to 
{ee a Prince beloved by his people, with an army at his devotion, ſuits 
well with the nature of a Monarchy : but the ſame cannot be affirmed 
with regard to a perſon who is only a Subject in a Republic, and upon 
a civil equality with the reſt of his fellow Citizens. We read in the 
Annals of Venice, that the Venetian Gallies returning thither from ſome 
Expedition, and lying at anchor near the ſhore, there happened a di- 
ference betwixt the Sailors and the Townſmen, which occaſioned a fray 
that was very bloody, and carried on with ſuch obſtinacy on both fide 
that neither the power of their officers, nor reverence to any particular 
Citizen, nor the authority of the Magiſtrates was ſufficient to compoſe 
it: but a certain Noble Venetian, who had been their Commander the 
year before, appearing amongſt them at laſt, they laid down their arm 
and diſperſed out of reſpect to him: a circumſtance which occaſioned 
ſuch jealouſy in the Senate; that they ſoon after had him diſpatched. 

I conclude then, that a Prince will find it for his advantage 0 
imitate Valerius; but that it would be dangerous in a Subject of a Re- 
public, both with regard to his country and himſelf: for in the fr 


Government would grow ſo jealous of his proceedings, that they * 
| D 
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not fail to take ſome courſe to rid themſelves of him. On the other 
hand, I affirm that the conduct obſerved by Manlius would be preju- 
dicial to a Prince; but advantageous to the Subject of a Commonwealth; 
and moſt of all to the Public : for it ſeldom can do him any hurt, 
except the hatred which is occaſioned by his ſeverity, ſhould be encreaſed 
by a jealouſy of his great reputation and abilities, as it happened to 
Camillus [z]. 


CHAP, XXIIL 
Upon what account Camillus was baniſhed from Rome, 


E have ſaid in the laſt Chapter, that the Subject of a Common- 
wealth, who imitates the conduct of Valerius, may injure both 
himſelf and his country: and that acting like Manlius may be of great 
ſervice to his country, though ſometimes prejudicial to himſelf ; as may 
appear from the example of Camillus, whoſe manner of proceeding 
was more like that of Manlius than Valerius. Livy therefore, ſpeaking 
of him, ſays, Ejus virtutem milites oderant & mirabantur : the Soldiers 
both bated and admired him for his virtues. They admired him on ac- 
count of his vigilance, prudence, magnanimity, and the good diſcipline 
he cauſed to be obſerved in his army: they hated him becauſe he was 
more ſevere in puniſhing, than liberal in rewarding them : to which the 
Hiſtorian adds the following reaſons for their hatred. In the firſt place, 
he ordered the money which was taken from the Veientes to be ap- 
plied to public uſes, inſtead of dividing it amongſt the Soldiers with the 
reſt of the ſpoil: in the next, he cauſed his triumphal chariot to be 
drawn by four white horſes ; which they ſaid was out of arrogance, 
and an ambition to emulate the glory of the Sun : in the laſt, he made 
a vow to dedicate the tenth part of the booty taken from the Veientes 
to Apollo ; for the performance of which, he was obliged to take it 
away from the Soldiers, into whoſe hands it had fallen [o]. 

Hence we may learn, that nothing makes a Ruler more odious to the 
people, than to deprive them of their poſſeſſions; which is a thing of 
ſo great importance, that it is never forgotten: for, upon every little 
occaſion it returns freſh upon their memories: and as men are dail 
ubjet to ſuch occafions, they will daily remember it. That another 
thing which gives great diſguſt, eſpecially to a free people, is a proud 


lu] Compare this Chapter with the latter end of the 23d, and all the 24th Chapter of 
Montaigne's Eſſays, Book II. entitled, Obſervations on Julius Ceſar's method of making 


ar, | 


Le] See Chap. xxix. and ly, Book I. of theſe Diſcourſes, and the Notes upon them. 
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and arrogant behaviour: and though perhaps they may not in any wig 
be materially hurt by it; yet it never fails to excite their indignation; 
upon which account, thoſe in office and authority ought always to avoid 
it as a moſt dangerous ſhoal ; becauſe it is weak and raſh to the laſt qe. 
gree to do a thing which muſt of neceſſity create hatred, and can h 
attended with no manner of advantage. 


C H A P. XXIV. 
That the prolongation of Commiſſions was the ruin of the Roman libertis, 


F we conſider the proceedings of the Romans with attention, we 
1 ſhall find that the diſſolution of their Republic was owing partly to 
the diſſentions that were occaſioned by the Agrarian Law, and partly to 
the prolongation of Commiſſions: for if the miſchiefs which aroſe from 
theſe cauſes had been foreſeen, and prevented in time, it is certain that 
Commonwealth would have ſupported itſelf much longer, and perhaps 
have enjoyed more tranquillity. For though we do not know that the 
prolongation of Commiſſions ever occaſioned any tumult or diſturbance 
at Rome; nevertheleſs it is evident that the extraordinary degree of au- 
thority which ſome particular Citizens acquired by that means, was of | 
great prejudice to the State : whereas if all the Citizens who had an 
offer of being continued in their offices and commands had been poſ- 
ſeſſed of as much wiſdom and virtue as Lucius Quintius was, the ſame 
inconveniencies and misfortunes would not have enſued. His integrity 
and diſintereſtedneſs indeed were ſuch as highly deſerve mention: for 
upon an accommodation betwixt the Plebeians and Patricians, the for- 
mer having continued the ſame Tribunes in office for a year longer, a 
the moſt likely men to curb the ambition of the Nobility, the latter 


likewiſe in imitation of the Plebeians, reſolved to prolong the Conſul- 


thip of Lucius > OMP for the ſame term. But he peremptorily re- 
fuſed to accept of it; alledging that bad precedents ought to be di- 
countenanced, inſtead of being ſupported by ſuch as were {till work; 
and therefore deſired them to chuſe new Conſuls. Now if all the ret 
of the Roman Citizens had been as wiſe and virtuous as Quintius, tht 
cuſtom of prolonging offices and commiſſions could not have been 1n- 
troduced into their Commonwealth; which at laſt was the principal 
cauſe of its ruin. | 

The firſt whoſe command was extended beyond its uſual term, wi 
P. Philo, who having laid ſiege to Palæpolis at a time when his Conſul- 
ſhip was upon the point of expiring, was continued in office by the 


Senate with the Title of Proconſul ; becauſe they thought him ſure of 
| | ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding in that enterprize, and therefore were unwilling to ſnatch 
the glory of it out of his hands, by ſending another perſon to ſuper- 
ſede him: a thing which, though done with a good intent, and for the 
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ſervice of the Public, was the firſt ſtep that occaſioned the loſs of the 


Roman liberties. For the further abroad they carried their arms, the 
more neceſſary ſuch prolongations appeared, and the more common they 
became : from whence it came to paſs, in the firſt place, that but a 
few of their Citizens could be employed in the command of armies, 
and conſequently were incapable of acquiring any conſiderable degree of 
experience Or reputation : and in the next, that when a Commander in 
chief was continued for a long time in that poſt, he had an opportunity 
of corrupting his army to ſuch a degree as to make the Soldiers entirely 
throw off their obedience to the Senate, and acknowledge no other Head 
but himſelf. To this it was owing that Sylla and Marius found means 
to debauch their armies and make them fight againſt their country ; and 
that Julius Cæſar was enabled to make himſelf abſolute in Rome. 80 
| that if the Romans had not prolonged their Commiſſions beyond the 
uſual date, perhaps they might not have been fo rapid in their conqueſts, 
nor ſo ſoon have arrived at the Empire of the World : but then, on 
the other hand, very probably it would have been later before they 
| loſt their liberties, | 


CHAP. XXV. 
Cmcerning the Poverty of Cincinnatus and ſeveral other Roman Citizens. 


hemp ſhewn in another place, that the beſt way to preſerve the liber- 
ties of a Commonwealth is to keep the Subjects poor, at leaſt from 
growing too rich [p]. Now though it is not ſufficiently clear that there 
vas any proviſion made for that purpoſe in Rome, (as the Agrarian Law 
was conſtantly oppoſed) yet we ſee that during the courſe of four hun- 
(red years after its foundation, that State continued in extreme poverty: 
the reaſon of which, I take to be, that poverty was no bar to offices or 
[honours of any kind, and that virtue and merit alone were preferred to 
all other qualifications, wherever they were found. A remarkable proof 
[of which, we have in the following example. When Minucius the 
Conſul and his army were in a manner ſurrounded by the Aqui, and 
the whole City of Rome was in ſuch conſternation that they were 
forced to create a Dictator, (their laſt reſource in extremities) they made 
choice of L. Quintius Cincinnatus, who was at plough himſelf in his 


[?] See Chap. xvi, of this Book. 
| own 
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own little eſtate at the very time when he was ſent for to be inveſted wit 
that authority : a circumſtance much admired by Livy, who lays upon 
this occaſion, Oper pretium eſt audire, qui omnia pre divitiis hunam 
ſbernunt, neque honori magno locum, neque virtuti putant eſſe, niſ cf 
affluant opes. It is pleaſant after this, to hear ſome people talk of richy 
as if nothing in this world was to be weighed in the ſcale againſt they. 
and that neither virtue nor merit of any kind were of the leaſt accom: 
in compariſon of wealth. Cincinnatus (as I ſaid before) was at plouph 
himſelf in his own little eſtate, which did not exceed four acres of land 
when the Deputies found him, who had been ſent by the Senate to xc. 
quaint him with the imminent danger the Republic was in, and the 
choice they had made of him to be their Dictator. Upon which, he 
changed his clothes and immediately repaired to Rome ; where he 
together ſome forces, and marching directly againſt the enemy to reſcue 
Minucius from the danger he was in, he ſoon brought them to a bat- 
tle, in which they were totally defeated and plundered. But when he 
divided the Spoil he would not ſuffer the army which he had delivered 
out of the hands of the Aqui to have any ſhare of the booty; telling 
them they were not worthy to partake of the Spoils of an enemy, by 
whom they were ſo near being plundered themſelves. As to Minucius, 
he deprived him of his authority, and reduced him to the degree of 2 
Lieutenant only, ordering him to ſerve in that capacity, till he had learnt 
better how to command. In this Expedition he had made L. Tarquinins 
his General of horſe, though he had not fo much as one horſe of his 
own ; for he was ſo poor that he was forced to fight on foot. 

Hence we may ſee that poverty amongſt the Romans was no bar to 
honour or preferment in thoſe days; and that a wiſe and good man 
thought four acres of land ſufficient for his ſuſtenance. The ſame con- 
tempt of riches is obſervable in the time of Marcus Regulus; who be- 
ing at the head of an army in Africa, where he had beat the Carthag- 
nians, ſent to deſire leave of the Senate to return to Rome, that he 
might put his farm in order again, which he heard was neglected by hi 
Servants. From which example we may obſerve in the firſt place, how 
contentedly he lived in poverty; and that he gave up all the fruit of li 
labours for the good of the Public, looking upon the glory he had . 
quired as a ſufficient reward: for if he had thought of enriching himſel 
by the war he would not have troubled his head about a few acres d 
land at home. In the next we may admire the generoſity, and magi# 
nimity of the ancient Romans: for when they were advanced to tit 
command of an army, they thought themſelves ſuperior to any Poter 
tate upon earth: and yet when their Commiſſions expired, and they - 
turned to their former condition, they were ſo modeſt, frugal, humb% 

laborious, obedient to the Magiſtrates, and reſpectful to their bop 
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that one could hardly have thought they had been the ſame men [9]. 
This neglect of riches continued till the days of Paulus Emilius, which 
were the laſt happy times of the Roman Republic: for though he en- 
fiched his country with the Spoils of the enemy, he continued fo poor 
himſelf, that when he had a mind to reward his Son-in-law who had 
behaved with great bravery in the wars, he made him a preſent of a 
silver cup, Which was the firſt piece of plate he was ever poſſeſſed of. 
Indeed I might quote numberleſs examples to ſhew how much more 


mankind are obliged to poverty than riches; and that the former has 
been the honour and preſervation of ſome States and Religious Eſta- 


blihments; whilſt ſeveral others have been ruined by the latter [V]. 
| But 


* The Elder Cato returning Conſul from Spain, fold his War-horſe to fave the 
money it would have coſt him to bring him back by Sea into Italy, (ſays Montaigne 
from Plutarch) and being Governor of Sardinia, Ads & all his viſits on foot, without any 
other attendants than one officer of the Republic who carried his robe and a cenſe for 
Sacrifices 3. and for the moſt part carried his Mail himſelf, He boaſted that he had never 
worn a Gown that coſt above ten Crowns, nor ever ſent above ten-pence to market for 
one day's proviſions. Scipio ZEmilianus, after two Conſulſhips, and two triumphs, went 
on an Embaſſy with rio more than Seven Servants in his train: Plato had but three, Ho- 
mer but one, and Zeno, founder of the Stoic Se, none at all. Tiberius Gracchus was 
allowed but five-pence: halfpenny a day, when employed as a Commiſſioner for public 
affairs, though he was at that time the firſt man in Rome.” Montaigne's Eſſays, Book I. 
Chap. Ii. | 
J © 1 ſhall fill the remaining part of this paper (ſays Mr. Addiſon, Spec. Vol. 6, 
Ne 464) with a very pretty Allegory, which is wrought into a play by Ariſtophanes the 
Greek Comedian. It ſeems originally deſigned as a Satire upon the Rich, though in 
ſome parts of it, it is a kind of compariſon betwixt wealth and poverty,—Chremylus, 
who was an old and a good man, but exceeding poor, being deſirous to leave ſome 
riches to his Son, conſults the Oracle of Apollo upon the Subject. The Oracle bids him 
follow the firſt man he ſhould ſee upon going out of the temple. The perſon he chanced 
to ſee was to appearance an old, ſordid, blind man; but upon following him from place to 
place, he at laſt found by his own confeſſion that he was Plutus the God of Riches, and 
that he-was juſt come out of the houſe of a Miſer. Plutus further told him, that when 
he was a boy, he uſed to declare that when he came to age he would diftribute wealth to 
none but virtuous and juſt men: upon which, Jupiter conſidering the pernicious conſe— 
quences of ſuch a reſolution, took his ſight away from him, and left him to ſtrole about 
tie world in the blind condition Chremylus beheld him. With much ado Chremylus 
prevailed upon him to go to his houſe, where he met an old woman with a tattered rai- 
ment, who had been his gueſt many years, and whoſe name was Poverty. The old wo- 
man-refuſing to turn out ſo eaſily as he would have her, he threatened to baniſh her not 
only from his own houſe, but out of all Greece, if ſhe made any more words about the 
matter, Poverty upon this occaſion pleads her cauſe very notably, and repreſents to her 
old Landlord that-if ſhe ſhould be driven out of the country, all the trades, arts, and 
ſciences would be driven out with her; and that if every one was rich, they could not 
ſupplied with thoſe pomps, ornaments, and convenienties of life which made riches 
able, She likewiſe repreſented to him the ſeveral advantages ſhe beſtowed upon her 
'taries, in regard to their ſhape, their health and activity, by preſerving them from 
puts, dropſies, unweildineſs and intemperance. But whatever ſhe had to ſay for herſelf, 
was forced to troop off.— Chremylus immediately conſidered how he might reſtore 
us to his fight: and in order to it, conveyed him to the temple of Æſculapius, who 


Was 
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But this has been already done by ſo many other writers, that it is hers 
altogether unneceſſary. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
That the ruin of ſome States has been owing to Women, 


T happened in the City of Ardea that a young woman who was po. 
ſeſſed of great riches, had two Suitors, one a Patrician, the other 4 
Plebeian : but her father being dead, her guardians would have mar. 
ried her to the Plebeian, contrary to the defire and advice of her Mo- 
ther, who would have given her to the Patrician. This occaſioned ſuch 
a tumult in the City, that all the people took up arms; the Patrician 
in favour of one Competitor, and the Plebeians to ſupport the other, 
But the Plebeians being driven out of the City, applied to the Volſci 
for aſſiſtance ; and the Patricians to the Romans. The Volſci happen- 
ing to arrive firſt, joined the Plebeians and laid ſiege to the place: but 
the Romans coming ſuddenly upon them ſoon after, ſhut them up in 
ſuch a manner betwixt their camp and the walls of the town, that they 
were compelled by famine to ſurrender at diſcretion : upon which, the 
Romans immediately entered the town, and having put the authors of | 
the ſedition to death, reſtored its former tranquillity. 
In this affair there are ſeveral things worthy of obſervation. In the 
firſt place we ſee, that women ſometimes occaſion much miſchief and 
diſcord in a State, to the great prejudice of thoſe that govern. it: for a 
further proof of which, it may be remember'd (as we have ſhewn be- 
fore) that the rape of Lucretia coſt the Tarquins their kingdom, and the 
attempt upon Virginia was the cauſe of the Decemviri being deprived 
of their authority. Ariſtotle in his Politics, ſpeaking of Tyrants, fays 
that the rage and indignation which men conceive againſt them for 


was famous for cures and miracles of this nature. By this means the Deity recovered 
his eyes, and began to make a right uſe of them by enriching every one that was diſtin- 
guiſhed for piety towards the Gods, and juſtice towards men ; and at the ſame time by 
taking away his gifts from the impious and undeſerving. This produces ſeveral merry i- 
cidents ; till at laſt Mercury deſcends with great complaints from the Gods, that lince 
the good men were grown rich they had received no Sacrifices; which is confirmed by 
Prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a remonſtrance, that ſince this late innovation he was 
reduced to a ſtarving condition, and could not live upon his office. Chremylus, who in 
the beginning of the Play was religious in his poverty, concludes it with a propoſal which 
was reliſhed by all the good men who were now. grown rich as well as himielf, that they 
ſhould carry Plutus in ſolemn proceſſion to the temple, and inſtal him there in the place 
of Jupiter. — This allegory inſtructed the Athenians in two points : firſt, as it vindicated 
the conduct of Providence in' its ordinary diſtributions of wealth: and in the next pla, 
as it ſhewed the great tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of thoſe that poſſeſſed 


them.” 
debauching 
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gebauching their wives, or daughters, or other relations, is frequently the 
W occaſion of their ruin, as I have obſerved before, in my diſcourſe upon 
Conſpiracies. All Princes therefore and Governors of Republics ſhould 
carefully attend to this matter, and conſider the diſorders which may 
ariſe from ſuch cauſes : that ſo they may either prevent them, or pro- 
| vide ſuch remedies in time as may not tend to the prejudice and diſgrace 
of their State: for we ſee how the Republic of Ardea, by ſuffering the 
diſcords amongſt its Citizens to riſe to ſuch a height, became ſo divided 
| that it was neceſſary to call in foreign help to re-unite it; which is gene- 
rally a prelude to Slavery.— The next thing to be obſerved upon this 
occaſion, is the method that ought to be taken to re-unite a divided 
State : but of that I ſhall treat at large in the next Chapter, 


C HAP. XXVII. 


What methods are to be taken in order to re- uni te a divided State: and 
| that they judge wrong who think the beſt way to keep a City in Subjec- 
tion, is to keep it divided. 


ROM the method which the Romans took to reconcile the two 
factions at Ardea, we may ſee which is the beſt way of compoſing 

civil diſſeutions in a divided City; and that is by cutting off the ring- 
leaders. For there are but three ways to re-unite ſuch a State; which 
are, either by putting the Heads of the factions to death, or by baniſh- 
ing them, or by obliging them to be friends under certain penalties. 
Of theſe three ways, the laſt is the moſt dangerous and uncertain: be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible that any forced reconciliation ſhould continue long, 


| where much blood has been ſhed, or other outrages committed; eſpe- 


cially when the parties live together within the ſame walls, and cannot 
help ſeeing and perhaps converſing with each other every day ; which 
muſt of neceſſity occaſion freſh quarrels and animoſities : of which we 
haye a recent example in the City of Piſtoia, That City, about fiſteen 
years ago, was divided into the two factions of the Panciatichi and 
Cancellieri, and ſtill continues fo : but at that time they were together 
by the ears; and now they are tolerably quiet. After many bickerings 
and diſputes they at laſt proceeded to bloodſhed, burning and plundering 
each other's houſes, and committing all manner of open hoſtilities. 
Upon which, the Florentines who had often interpoſed betwixt them, 


and endeavoured to compoſe their differences by the laſt of the methods 


abovementioned, finding they only enflamed their reſentment ſtill more, 
and made things worſe inſtead of better by theſe means, grew ſo tired 
that they. had recourſe to the ſecond method, baniſhing ſome of the 
| Yor. . 2 Chiefs 
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Chiefs of both factions, and imprifoning others; by which they ſoon 
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quieted the reſt, and have kept them in pretty good order ever ſince. 

The firſt method however, is certainly the beſt and moſt effectuil: 
but as a good degree of Spirit and reſolution is neceſſary in ſuch a man- 
ner of proceeding, weak States know not how to avail themſelves gf 
this way; and it is pretty well if they venture upon the ſecond. This 
is one of the errors, which (as I faid before) the Princes of our times 
are apt to fall into, when they come to deliberate upon any matter af 
great importance: for inſtead of following the example of others upon 
the like occafions in paſt times, they think it in ſome cafes inhuman, 
and in others impoſſible to be imitated : which is owing to their pitiful 
education and their ignorance in the affairs of the world. Thus inſtead 
of adopting the wiſe Maxims of the Ancients, they fall in with certain 
modern opinions, equally ridiculous and abſurd : one of which 1 (hall 
here take notice of, as it was eſtabliſhed by ſome wile politicians of 
our own City, who laid it down for a rule, Che biſognava tener Piſtoig 
con le parti, & Piſa con le fortezze : that Piſtoia was to be kept undi. 
by fomenting diſcord among /t the Citizens there; but Paſa by a Citadt, 
not knowing how inſignificant and ineffectual both one and the other of 
theſe expedients was for ſuch purpoſes. As to Citadels I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of them in this place, becauſe IJ have fpoken of them at large | 
elſewhere] /], and therefore ſhall only take notice of the futility of this 
Maxim, that in order to keep the towns that are under your dominim 
in ſuljection, you muſt 175 them divided. 

I fay then in the firſt place, it is impoſſible that any Prince or Gover- 
nor of a Republic ſhould keep fair with two factions at the ſame time 
in a town that is ſubje& to their dominion : for as it is the nature of 
mankind to take either one fide or the other in all diviſions, upon diffe- 
rent motives which influence their inclinations ; fo one of the faction 
being diſaffected to their Prince, he muſt of neceſſity loſe the town 
whenever he engages in a war: for how can he expect to keep poſſeſſion 
of any place, when he has enemies both within it and without, But i 
it belongs to a Republic, there is no ſurer method to corrupt its own 
Citizens, and to fow difcord amongſt them, than to encourage faction 
in it: becauſe each fide will naturally endeavour by ſome undue means 
or other to gain the favour of their Governors, and ſecure their protec- 
tion: which muſt be attended with two very great inconveniencies: one 
of which is, that you never can make either of them your ſtedfalt 
friends: for their Governors being ſo often changed, and ſometimes 1 
perſon of one way of thinking, and ſometimes another of a quite diffe- 
rent turn, being appointed to rule over them, it is impoſſible they ſhould 


J See the Prince. Chap. xx, and Chap. xxiv. Book II. of theſe Diſcourſes. 
eve 
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ever be ſteadily and properly governed. The other inconveniency is, 
that by ſuch a bias to factions in other places, you muſt nceſſarily divide 
our own State: of which we have an inſtance in Bicondo's Hiſtory of 
Florence ; who ſpeaking of the proceedings of that Republic with the 
Piſtoians, ſays Mentre che i Fiorentini diſegnavano reunir Piſtoia, divi- 
| foro þ Medeſimi : wh it the Flerentines endeavoured to re-unite the Piſtoi- 

ans, they fell into di viſions among jt themſekves. From whence we may 

obſerve the evils that ariſe from ſuch diviſions in a town that is depen- 
dent upon a Republic. 

In the year 1501, after Arezzo had revolted from the Republic of 
Florence, and the vales of Tevere and Chiana were over-run by Duke 
Valentine and the Vitelli, the King of France ſent an army, under the 
command of Monſieur de Lant, to recover thoſe territories for the Flo- 
tentines. But that General, finding numbers of people wherever he 
came, who declared themſelves of Marzocco's party, was much offended 
at their diviſions, and told them, that if any of his Maſter's ſubjects 
in France ſhould declare themſelves of the King's party, they would be 
ſeverely puniſhed. for it; as ſuch a declaration muſt imply that there 
was another party againſt the King ; whereas his Majeſty would have it 
known that all his Subjects were well affected to him, and united amongſt 
themſelves,” — Thoſe Maxims therefore which are now in ſuch vogue, 
though contrary to all manner of reaſon and good policy, proceed from 
| the weakneſs of our Princes and other Rulers of States; who finding 
themſelves unable to ſupport their authority by laudable and ſpirited 
meaſures, are obliged to have recourſe to ſuch mean artifices: which 
perhaps may ſerve their purpoſes for a while, in quiet and peaceable 


__ but will be found altogether ineffectual in times of adverſity and 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


That the Governors of a Republic ſhould keep a ſtrict eye upon the conduct 
of their Subjefts ; becauſe under the diſguiſe of beneficence and humanity 
bey often aim at Tyranny. 


_ City of Rome being diſtreſſed by famine, and the public 
Magazines not affording proviſions enough to ſupply the wants 
« the people, Spurius Melius, (a very rich man for thoſe times) diſtri- 
buted a great quantity of corn amongſt them at his own expence ; by 


ar he became ſo popular, that the Senate apprehending their liber- 
es mi 


0 powerful, immediately created a Dictator, who cauſed him to be 
X | X X 2 put 
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ght be endangered by it, if he was not ſuppreſſed before he grew 
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put to death. Hence we may remark that many actions which ap 
good and laudable at firſt ſight, may yet prove prejudicial and deſtruc. 
tive to a Republic in the end, if timely care is not taken to prevent it 
But to diſcuſs this matter more particularly; I ſay that a Republie 
can neither be well governed, nor indeed ſubfiſt at any rate without 
men of reputation: and on the other hand, that too great a degree gf 
reputation in a private man, is ſometimes the cauſe of its ruin, T; 
guard againſt which, no particular Citizen ſhould be ſuffered to gain any 
ſort of reputation but what may be of ſervice and advantage, inſtead of 
prejudice, to the Commonwealth and its liberties. - Now the method; 
by which ſuch reputation is to be acquired, are either public or private: 
that is, in the firſt caſe, when a man diſtinguiſhes himſelf either by his 
abilities in Council, or in the field, or by doing ſome other great and 
material ſervice to the Commonwealth: and theſe ways of gaining re- 
putation, inſtead of being precluded, ſhould be open to all Citizens, 
who muſt alſo be encouraged by ſuch rewards for their good counſel 
and actions, as may content themſelves, and make them honoured by 
others: for reputation acquired in this manner can never be attended 
with any prejudice to the public. But in the ſecond caſe, when it is 
done by private methods, it is very dangerous and deſtructive : by pri. 
vate methods, I mean ſuch as obliging particular perſons by lending 
them money, by giving their daughters marriage portions, by protecting 
them againſt the authority of the Magiſtrates, and other ſuch favours ag 
create dependants and partizans, and embolden them to violate the laws 
and corrupt others. Upon which account, a well governed Republic, 
as I faid before, ought to encourage all Citizens that endeavour to gain 
favour and reputation by public methods, and ſuch as tend to the glory 
and advantage of their country : but to diſcourage thoſe that attempt it 
by private means, and for other purpoſes. The Romans accordingly 
granted triumphs and many other honours and rewards to Citizens who 
had fignalized themſelves in the ſervice of the public : but always 
brought thoſe to a trial, before the people, who endeavoured to advance 
themſelves alone, by private methods and undue practices: and if the 
people happened to be fo blinded by plauſible appearances, that they 
would not ſuffer them to be puniſhed, a Dictator was immediately 


created, who being veſted with a ſort of abſolute authority, had it in 


his power to reſtrain ſuch irregularities by puniſhing the delinquents in 
a proper manner; as it happened in the caſe of Spurius Melius : for it 
but one offender alone of that kind is ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, 
it is ſufficient to ruin a Commonwealth; as it would be exceeding diffi- 
cult to maintain any good order or equality in it atter ſuch an example. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXIX. 
That the faults of the people are generally owing to the Prince. 


RINCES ought not in reaſon to complain of any tranſgreſſions 
which their Subjects commit, becauſe they are entirely owing 
either to their own remiſſneſs, or to their being guilty of the ſame them- 
ſelves: and if the people of ſome States at preſent are infamous for 
thieving, robbing, plundering, and other ſuch enormities, it proceeds 
wholly from the oppreſſion and rapaciouſneſs of their Governors. Ro- 
magna, before Alexander VI. extirminated the petty Lords who ruled 
over it, was full of raſcals who lived upon murder and rapine; which 
was not owing to the natural depravity of the people (as ſome think) 
but to the wickedneſs of thoſe little Tyrants, who being poor them- 
ſelves, and yet ambitious to live in ſplendour and magnificence, were 
obliged to have recourſe to oppreſſion and extortion of every kind [T]. 


Amongſt 


[1] te The Italians (ſays the Author of the Eflimate of the Manners and Principles of 
the Times, Vol. II. Set. V.) are an effeminate people, yet in the general opinion, void of 
humanity : they are given to cruelty, treachery, and aſſaſſination. The queſtion is then, 
from what cauſes this ſingular appearance may ariſe ?—It js commonly affirmed and ſup- 
poſed to be natural to the country. But they who talk thus, I think, mean no more (ſo 
far as they mean any thing) than this, that there is ſome cauſe unknown, which pro- 
duces this crime in Italy, rather than elſewhere. Machiavel, who knew mankind, 
aſcribes this degeneracy in the people, to the wickedneſs and ill example of their rulers.” 
Here the author quotes the paſſage above marked from Machiavel, and then proceeds in this. 
manner, * This, in ſome meaſure, accounts for the inhumanity of the people: but we 
are ſtill at a loſs as much as ever, how ſuch an extirminating principle came firſt amongſt 
the Great. What follows then, ſeems the natural ſolution of the queſtion, When 
Italy became divided into a number of petty States, the contentions and factions in thoſe 
States were endleſs. The parties were often too ſmall to levy armies. Hence conſpira- 
cies, inſurreQtions, aſſaſſinations by ſword or poiſon, were the common, becauſe the 
readieſt, way of proſecuting the political deſigns either of the oppreſſors or the oppreſſed. 
See Machiavel's hiſtorical tracts paſſim. By this means the dreadful practice of aſſaſſina- 
ton, by being applied politically, loſt a great part of its horror in the minds of the par- 
ties who practiſed it: thus it naturally crept into private uſe, and has been of courſe 
tranſmitted from one generation to another.—Hence appears the great importance of 
curding the violence and horrors of public contention, by what are called the Laws of 
War and of Nations : ſince the oppoſite conduct is not only attended with immediate 
crvelties, but, what is worſe, is in danger of ſtriking its colours into private life, and 
bes even to ſucceeding times the complexion of inhumanity.— We muſt not leave this 
ſubject, without adging a remark upon Machiavel himſelf, who undoubtecly wrote under. 
we influence of this habit of thinking, ſo peculiar to Italy. For we ſee in the paſſage 
nom cited that although he ſpeaks with reſentment againſt the private murders ſo common 
a his days, yet he mentions thoſe political aſſaſſinations with a kind of approbation, for. 
vhich Alexander VI. and his Son Valentine were ſo juſtly infamous through all Europe. 

c expreſsly treats of this method of acquiring Government; and with all the Sang fog 
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Amongſt other vile and nefarious methods which they practiſed to fil 
their coffers, they made laws to prohibit ſuch and ſuch particyly 
things: after which, they ſoon broke them themſelves, and encourages 
others to do ſo by their own example: but they never puniſhed any one 
till the number of delinquents became very conſiderable ; and when 
they did, it was not out of any reſpect to juſtice, but to enrich them. 
ſelves with fines and confifcatrons. Hence it came to paſs, that thr 
Subjects being impoveriſhed, but not in any wiſe amended in their may. 
ners, endeavoured to make up their loſſes by plundering others why 
were ftill weaker than themſelves: ſo that we may impute all the eri 
and enormities abovementioned to the ſcandalous and wicked example of 
thofe Lords; and of how much weight the example of a Prince is, we 
may further learn from the following inſtance in ivy. The Ambaſh- 
dors whom the Romans ſent with the ſpoils of Vei to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphos, being taken by ſome Corſairs, were carried into 
Lipari, a port in Sicily. But Timaſitheus, Prince of that place, being 
informed of the nature of the prize, whither the Ambaſſadors were 
going, and by whom they were ſent, behaved like a Roman himſelf 
upon that occaſion, (though a native of Lipari) and repreſenting to the 
people, in the ſtrongeſt terms, how impious and facrilegious a thing it 


would be to ſeize upon an offering that was made to the Gods, the Am- 


baſſadors were immediately diſmiſſed with all their effects by the gene- 
ral conſent of the people. Upon which occation, the Hiſtorian ſays, 
Timaſitheus multitudinem religione implevit, que ſemper regent! eft fimilis, 
Timajitheus inſtilled a ſpirit of piety and devotion into the people, win 


of a man talking on a juſt and legitimate ſubject. Sce his Prince, Chap. viii. Hence 
conclufions have been drawn much in his disfavour, as a man abandoned to all wicked- 
neſs ; whilſt others have adopted the contrary opinion, and affirmed, that he pointed out 
theſe ways of iniquitous: policy and aſſaſſination, that he might teach mankind more ef- 


fectually to prevent them. Now in truth theſe two opinions are equally groundleſs: for 


on one hand, his writings abound with inconteſtible proofs that he was a well-wiſher to 
his country and mankind : and on the other, it muſt be allowed, that he hath rather 
ſhewn the methods of treacherous policy, than the ways of preventing them. The truth 
is, thoſe iniquitous practices which ſhock our humanity were familiarized to his imagi- 
nation by the common uſage of his country: hence he treated them as he did other po- 
Jitical maxims of a better ſtamp, and only talked the language of his time and nation. 
Nay it appears from a particular paſſage in his works, that he vindicated this praQice of 
aſſaſſination, as being in ſome'caſes-a principle of the trueſt humanity. ** Cæſar Borgia 
(fays he, in his Prince, Chap. xvii.) was accounted cruel; but his cruelty not only tho- 
roughly reformed and united Romagna, but ſettled it in peace and kept it firm in alle- 
giance to him. Which being duly conſidered, he will appear much more merciful than 
the Florentines, who to avoid the reproach of cruelty, ſuffered Piſtoia to be deſtroyed. 

Theſe, no doubt are hortid maxims, and could never have riſen in the mind of ſuch 4 
man as Machiavel, but from the cauſe aſſigned above: and they are the more to be h. 
mented, as they have thrown a cloud over the fame of one, who, in my opinion, 18 
greateſt political reaſoner upon facts that hath appeared in any age or country.” * 
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governed by the example of their Prince: much like which is 
is of Lexeade ve Medic), | 
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E quel che fa il ſignor fanno poi molti; 
Che nel Signor ſon tutti gli occhi volti. 


Princes attract the eyes of all, and good 
Or bad, are copied by the multitude, 


CHAP, XXX. 


Nat a Orixen who would do any good in a Republic by dint of his own 

authority, muſt in the firſt place extinguiſh all envy: alſo what provi- 
fem are ro be made for the defence of a Town upon the approach of 
an enemy. 


HE Roman Senate having intelligence that preparations were 
making throughout all Tuſcany to invade their dominions ; and 
that the Latins and 'Hernici (who had long been in amity with their 
Republic) had entered into a league againſt them with the Volſci, (the 
perpetual enemies -of the Roman name) began to apprehend that ſuch 
a war muſt be attended with very great danger. But as Camillus was 
one of the Tribunes, and veſted with Conſular power, they thought 
they ſhould have no occafion to create a Dictator, if his Collegues would 
entruſt him with the chief command : which being propoſed to them 
was cheerfully complied with; nec quicquam (ſays ory) de majeſtate 
ad detractum credebant, quod majeftati ejus conceſſiſſent : for they looked 
upon it as no diſparagement to themſelves, to give the firſt place to him. 
Camillus therefore, being aſſured of their obedience, immediatel 
raiſed three -armies ; one of which he conducted himſelf againſt the 
Tuſcans ; the ſecond was encamped near Rome, under the command of 
Quintins'Servilius, to watch the motions of the Latins and Hernici; and 
che third was left at home with Lucius Quintius to defend the City, and 
o guard the Senate-houſe and the Gates, if occaſion required. Beſides 
this, he ordered Horatius, one of his Collegues, to fill the Magazines 
corn, arms, and other ſuch proviſions as are neceſlary in time of 
war; appointing Cornelius, another of the Tribunes, to preſide in the 
benate and Couneils, and to expedite the public buſineſs : thus the Tri- 
es in thoſe times, we ſee, were ready either to command or obey, 
is was moſt requiſite for the good of the Commonwealth. 
Hence we may obſerve what great things a good and wiſe man may 
and of how much ſervice he may be to his country, when he has 
extinguiſhed 


: 
| 
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without ſcandal, and exerciſe his power without oppoſition or offence, 


which Machiavel adviſes others of, he wants himſelfe; not knowing the meaning of, al 
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extinguiſhed envy merely by dint of his own merit and virtue: for th 
often prevents worthy and able men from doing the good they would 
do, by keeping them down, and not ſuffering them to be advanced t 
ſuch a degree of power and authority as is neceſſary to accompliſh any 
great purpoſe. Now envy is extinguiſhed two ways; in the firſt place 
by ſome ſudden calamity, or arduous undertaking : for upon ſuch oc. 
caſions, men being ſenſible of the danger they are in, lay aſide thei 
ambition, and readily _ conſent to obey thoſe by whoſe: abilities alone 
they can hope to be delivered out of it. Thus it happened to Camil. 
lus, who having been three times Dictator, and given the moſt con- 
vincing proofs of his virtue as well as his abilities, by conſtantly 2. 
tending to the public good, without any regard to his own private ad. 
vantage, had ſo far extinguiſhed all envy in the breaſts of his felloy 
Citizens, that they feared nothing from his power, nor thought it amy 
diminution of their own honour to ſerve under a man of his eſtabliſhed 
reputation and integrity. The other way by which envy is extinguiſhed, 
is when your rivals in power and reputation are removed, either by vio- 
lence or the courſe of nature: for ſuch men will never be at reſt @ 
long as they live, whilſt they ſee you in greater eſteem and authority 
than themſelves ; eſpecially if they have been uſed to live in a corrupt 
ſtate : for then it is impoſſible they ſhould ever be moved by any dan- 
ger or emergency, becauſe their education has not furniſhed them with 
any principles of virtue; ſo that out of the perverſity of their nature, 
they will rather fee their country ruined, than not obtain their ends 
Nothing but death therefore is capable of extinguiſhing this fort of 
envy : and if fortune is ſo propitious to a virtuous man that his com- 
petitors go off by natural deaths, he may then eſtabliſh his reputation 


But if that does not happen, he muſt endeavour to rid himſelf of them 
by any means whatſoever : for this muſt be done before any thing ll 
can be effected. Thus whoever reads the Bible with attention, wil 
ice that Moſes, in order to eſtabliſh his Laws, was obliged to put many 


people to death, who oppoſed him out of envy [au]. Girolamo * 
nar 


I] Upon this paſſage, E. Dacres ſays as follows. 1 doubt the underſtanding 


not beleeving the holy writt : whereby he puts men paſt ſuſpicion of his Atheiſme. Fer 
what he alleadges of Moſes, he muſt. needs take originally from Moſes his books, be 
ing we have not any author of that antiquity as could write any thing of his om 
knowledge touching thoſe times. But thoſe Machiavel ſeems not to beleeve further than 
ſerved his own humour, reading the ſcriptures only to a politique end, not fo much 
the ſtrengthening his beleefe, as the bettering his diſcourſe. Yet though Machiavel 0 
not, I hope others will beleeve, that Moſes delivered to the Iſraelites the true olacles“ 
God, and that it was not Moſes that puniſhed the delinquents among them, but God ſen ; 
ing his immediate judgments ; as in the rebellion of Cofah and his complices, Number 


Mole 
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nacola, and Pietro Soderini, Gonfalonier of Florence, likewiſe ſaw the 
neceflity of acting in this manner: but the former being only a Friar 
could not do it, becauſe he had not ſufficient authority; and ſuch of 
his followers as had, did not rightly comprehend his meaning ; though 
that was not his fault, for his Sermons were full of exclamations and 
invectives againſt the wie men of this world; a name which he gave to 
thoſe that envied him and oppoſed his meaſures [x]. As to Soderini, 
he flattered ' himſelf that time, moderation, the auſpiciouſneſs of his 
fortune, and his great beneficence, would at laſt extinguiſh the env 
that ſome had conceived againſt him: for he was young, and fo well 
ſupported by his friends, (the number of whom was daily increaſed by 
his munificence and liberality) that he hoped he ſhould have been able 
to ſurmount all oppoſition, without having recourſe to violence, or ex- 
erting his power in ſuch a manner as might occaſion ſcandal and di- 
ſturbance: not conſidering that time and opp@tunities are not to be 
loſt, that beneficence is ineffectual, that fortune is inconſtant, and that 
envy is not to be appeaſed by any ſort of favours or good offices what- 
ſoever. So that both theſe perſons were ruined. at laſt; one of them 
becauſe he had not authority enough to rid himſelf of thoſe who en- 
vied him; and the other by not doing it when he had it in his power [ y]: 
Another thing to be obſerved in the conduct of Camillus, is the pro- 
viſion he made both at home and abroad for the preſervation of Rome : 
and indeed, ſuch Hiſtorians as Livy are much to be commended, for 
giving a particular and circumſtantial account of ſuch occurrences, that 
ſo thoſe who come after them may know how to act upon ſimilar oc- 
cahons. We ought therefore to remark upon this, that it is very im- 
prudent and dangerous to leave the defence of a City to .a parcel of 
tumultuous people, without order or command : of which it is plain, 
that Camillus was ſufficiently aware, by leaving a regular army for the 
ſecurity of Rome ; which many perhaps may think was altogether un- 
neceſſary, becauſe the Romans were a brave people, and inured to 
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Moſes did but cite them as to appearance ; but God immediately ſent his vengeance, for 
the Earth under them opened, v. 31. And when that wretched fellow gathered ſtickes on 
the Sabboth, Numbers xv. Moſes awaited till God paſſed the ſentence upon him for his 
death and the manner thereof, v. 35- Therefore Machiavel may juſtly be taxed for 
traducing Moſes here of more than he hath warrant for, making no other eſteeme of 
Moſes his bringing the Iſraelites out of Egypt, and his leadinge them through the wil- 
meſſe, than of Romulus gathering together a ſcattered multitude and laying the foun- 
ton of that Commonwealth; which action, his courage and ambition of rule and 
| glory thruſt him upon ; not ſeeming to take notice that Moſes was immediately called by 
| God and ſent to ſhew his wonders and judgments againſt the Egyptians, and to condu 
e Iſraelites into Canaan, (according to God's promiſes formerly made to their forefa- 
| rs) wherein he behaved not himſelfe either ambitiouſly or inſolently ; nor was any 
lting done by his own proweſſe or policy, but merely by the ordinance of God.“ 
[x] See the Prince, Chap. vi. 
U] See Chap. ix. of this Bock. 
Vor. II. 
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war, and therefore it might have been ſufficient to put arms into the 
hands when occaſion required. But Camillus judged otherwiſe, and g 
would any other prudent man in the like circumſtances: for the mul. 
titude ought not to be truſted with arms, except under certain reftric. 
tions and proper command. In imitation of this example then, a yer. 
ſon who undertakes the defence of a City, ſhould above all things take 
care not to arm a giddy and tumultuous maltitude, but rather ſele& ſuch 
as he dares truſt with arms, and is ſatisſied will obey him in whatever 
he commands; and order thoſe who are not made choice of for that 
purpoſe, to ſtay at home and guard their own houſes. Whoever pur. 
ſues this method in a town that is beſieged, will find it an eaſy matter 
to defend it well: otherwiſe it will be difficult, if not impoſlible[z], 


C HAP. XXXT. 


That powerful Republics and truly great men retain their dignity and firm 
neſs of mind in all viciſſituges of fortune. 


MONGST all the noble actions and ſayings which Livy aſcribes 

to Camillus, nothing ſhews the magnanimity of that great man 
more plainly than the following: Nec mibi Dictatura animos fecit (hid 
he in one of his ſpeeches) nec exr/ium ademit : I am not elated with the 
Dictatorſbip, nor was I dejeffed in baniſhment. By which we fee that 
great men are always the ſame in every reverſe of fortune : for though 
the may change her countenance, and fometimes exalt, and ſometimes 
depreſs them, yet they never vary, but conſtantly retain the fame firm- 
neſs of mind, and are ſo uniform in their conduct, that fortune ſeems 
to have no power over them: whereas mean and puſillanimous men, 
buoyed up with proſperity, and intoxicated with good fortune, impute 
all their ſucceſs to virtues of which they were never poſſeſſed; and ſo 
become odious and inſupportable to thoſe who. have any thing to do 


with them. This often expoſes them to ſudden revolutions of fortune, 


and then they preſently fall into the other extreme, and become 3 
abject as ever they were arrogant before. Hence it comes to pals, that 
when Princes of this ſtamp, fall into adverſity, they generally turn tal 
and run away, inſtead. of exerting themſelves manfully to oppole it; 
for as they abuſed their proſperity, they are incapable of ſupporting 
themſelves in adverſity. Theſe virtues and theſe defects are comm), 
not only to particular men, but to whole Republics ; of which, I ſhall 
give two examples; one from the conduct of the Romans, the 0 
from that of the Venetians. 


Lz] See the Art of War, Bock VII. at the beginning. 


The 
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The Romans were never diſmayed in adverſity, nor elated with pro- 
ſperity : for a proof of which, we may alledge their behaviour after 
their defeat at Cannæ, and their victory over Antiochus. For after that 
defeat, though Hannibal had routed them twice before, and reduced 
them to the laſt extremity, they were ſo far from being daunted, that 
inſtead of ſuing for peace, they bravely reſolved to continue the war; 
and refuſing to redeem the priſoners who had been taken by the ene- 
my, upon unreaſonable terms, they armed their old men and ſlaves, 
and ſent a freſh army into the field: an account of which being ſent 
to Carthage, Hanno told the Senate there, He feared they were but lit- 
tle better for their victory at Canne : from whence we ſee that the Ro- 
mans were never dejected in the loweſt ebb of their fortune. On the 
other hand, they never grew arrogant in proſperity, as we may obſerve 
from the behaviour of Scipio to Antiochus: for when that Prince ſent 
Ambaſſadors with overtures of peace to Scipio, the latter told them he 
would not grant him any terms except he would retire into Syria, and 
ſubmit entirely to the diſcretion of the Roman Republic. But Antio- 
chus rejecting theſe conditions, came to an —_ with the Roman 
army, and was utterly defeated : after which, he ſent other Ambaſſadors 
with orders to accept any terms from the Conqueror ; who contented 
himſelf however with the ſame which he offered him before the battle, 
telling the Ambaſſadors, Quad Romani, ſi vincuntur, non minuuntur 
mim, nec fi vincunt inſoleſcere folent ; that as the Romans were never 
dijefied when they loft a battle, ſo they knew how to bebave with modera- 
tion when they were victorious. 

Very different was the behaviour of the Venetians in their proſperity, 
which they attributed ſolely to their own bravery and good conduct, 
though without the leaſt reaſon : for they became ſo inſolent, that they 
called the King of France a Son of St. Mark, treated the Pope and all 
the reſt of the Italian Princes with the utmoſt diſdain; and not content 
mth their territories in Italy, vainly imagined they ſhould ſoon extend 
their dominion as far as ever the ancient Romans had done. But for- 
tune beginning to frown upon them, and their forces being worſted at 
the battle of Vaila, by the French, they loſt all their acquiſitions at 
once; for ſome of the States that were ſubje& to them revolted, and 
the reſt they meanly ceded to the Pope and the King of Spain : after 
which, they were ſo diſpirited that they ſent Ambaſſadors to the Em- 
peror, with an offer of becoming tributary to him ; and wrote letters 
0 the Pope, in the moſt abje& and ſubmiſſive terms, to move his com- 
paſſion, To this extremity of dejection they were reduced in four 
days, and when they had not loft one half of their army: for after 
the abovementioned battle, one of their Commiſſaries retreated ſafe to 
Verona with above twenty-five thouſand horſe and foot. So that if 
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| they had acted with any ſort of Spirit, they might ſoon have brought 

| another army into the field: and if they could not have beat the enemy 

they might perhaps have obtained an honourable peace; at leaſt th 

| loſs of their dominions would not have been attended with ſo much 
| | diſgrace. But their dejection was owing to the defect of their mili 

inſtitutions and the conſciouſneſs of their inexperience in warlike affair. 

which diſheartened them to ſuch a degree, that they were incapable of 

exerting themſelves as they ought to have done, But this will always 

be the fate of ſuch people: for inſolence in proſperity, and dejection in 

adverſity, are owing to mean and pitiful inſtitutions. If men are in. 

| properly educated and diſciplined, they will never be good for any 

thing: if otherwiſe they will know how, to behave with equanimity 

| in all conditions, and to make ſo true an eſtimate of. the things of this 

| world, as neither to become inſolent when fortune ſmiles, nor abject 

when ſhe frowns upon them. So that what I ſaid before of individual 

will hold good with regard to whole communities ; which will alway 

act with ſpirit or puſillanimity, according as their diſcipline and inſtitu- 

| tions are good and wholeſome, or mean and defective. 

| | Now though [I have ſaid elſewhere that good military diſcipline is the 

| foundation ſtone of all States, and that without it there can neither be 

good laws nor good order of any kind [a], it may not be amiſs to re- 

peat it here; becauſe we ſee the neceſſity of keeping up a good army 

in almoſt every page of Livy's Hiftory, and that no army can ever be 

good except it is well diſciplined and exerciſed, which cannot be done if 

it is not compoſed of your own ſubjects. For as no State, either is, or 

| can be, continually at war, it is neceſſary that its forces ſhould be duly 

exerciſed and diſciplined in time of peace: but that is impoſſible if your 

army conſiſts of foreign troops, on account of the immenſe expence 

you muſt be at in maintaining ſuch. an army both in peace and war. 

Camillus, as I ſaid above, marched out with an army againſt the Tul- 

cans: but when they came within ſight of the enemy and found the 

Tuſcan army was much ſuperior to their own, they were not a little dil- 

mayed : but Camillus being aware of it, calmly walked through the 

ranks, and without any further directions or altering the diſpoſition of 

his army, only faid to his Soldiers, Quod quiſque didicit, aut conſuevi, 

faciat; practiſe what you have learnt, and I defire no more. From whence 

we may conclude that he well knew they had been ſufficiently diſci- 

| plined and exerciſed before, both in peace and war, to make them good 

| ſoldiers ; and that he fully confided in them. For it is certain that n0 

material ſervice can be expected from an undiſciplined army ; that n0 

| General can truſt to it ; and that if Hannibal himſelf ſhould riſe from 


[a] See the Prince, Chap. xii. xili, xiv, Pol. Diſc. Book I. Chap. xxi. Book Il 
Chap. xx, and the Art of War, paſlim, A 1 
t 
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the dead, and be put at the head of ſuch a body of forces, they would 
ceſently be cut to pieces by a well diſciplined army, though much infe- 
rior in number ; becauſe when an army is engaged, the General him- 
ſelf cannot be in all places at the ſame time; and therefore it is neceſ- 
fry that his ſubordinate officers ſhould ſtrictly obey the commands he 
had given them before the battle begun that they ſhould enter into 
the ſpirit of their orders, and know how to execute them in a proper 
manner: otherwiſe he muſt inevitably be defeated. 

If then any ſtate will follow the example of the ancient Romans, in 
exerciſing and diſciplining its forces.in times of peace as well as war, 
and accuſtom its ſubjects not only to exert their virtues both in public 
and private, but to arm themſelves againſt the viciſſitudes of fortune; 
it will always be able to maintain its dignity both in proſperity and ad- 
verſity : but if it neglects this, and leaves itſelf entirely to the caprice 
of fortune, without any dependence upon its own merit and endea- 
yours, as the Venetians did, it muſt be ſhaken by every blaſt of wind, 
aud totally ruined at laſt, | 


HAP. I. 
What methods ſome people have taken to prevent a peace. 


HE Circei and Velitræ, two Roman Colonies, revolted from that 
Republic in hopes of being protected by the Latins : but the La- 
tis themſelves being ſoon after ſubdued, and unable to give them any 
aſſiſtance, ſome of the revolters adviſed their fellow-Citizens to return 
to their obedience. This advice however was warmly oppoſed by the 
authors of that rebellion ; who being afraid they ſhould be more ſe- 
verely puniſhed than any of the reſt, endeavoured by all means to pre- 
vent any accommodation, and for that purpoſe perſuaded their country- 
men to continue in arms and commence hoſtilities againſt the Romans. 
And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that when any one has a mind to pre- 
vent either a Prince or a Republic, or people, from coming to terms of 
agreement with others, there is no ſurer method to obtain that end 


atrocious a manner, that the dread of the puniſhment they have juſtly 
deſerved may deter them. from making any overtures of peace [G]. 

At the end of the firſt war in which the Carthaginians were engaged 
vith the Romans, the Soldiers who had been employed by the former 
u Sicily and Sardinia, were ſent back into Africa, where they mutinied 


[5] See che Speech of a Plebeian, Hiſt. Flor. Book III. about the middle of it. 
| for 


than to prevail upon them to injure or affront the other party in ſo 
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dience by the influence which they ſuppoſed he muſt have over them, 
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for want of pay; and taking up arms under Matho and Spendiys 
whom they had made choice of for their leaders, they took and plan. 
dered ſeveral towns that belonged to the Carthaginians. Upon which 
the Carthaginians being deſirous to try all other means before they pr 
ceeded to force, ſent Aſdrubal, one of their principal Citizens, to tien 
with them, in hopes he would have been able to reduce them to obe. 


as he had been their Commander ſome time before. But when he ar. 
rived amongſt them, Matho and Spendius being determined to depriyg 
their Soldiers of all hopes of ever coming to any terms with the Cr. 
thaginians, perſuaded them that it was the beſt way to kill Aſdrubal and 
all the reſt of the Carthaginians whom they had taken priſoners, This 
advice was accordingly followed : for they not only put them to the 
moſt cruel kinds of death they could deviſe, but afterwards publiſhed 
a proclamation in which they threatened to ſerve all other Carthaginian 
priſoners in the ſame manner that ſhould fall into their hands thereaf- 
ter : by which they prevented all propoſals of peace, and made their 
Soldiers more obſtinate in their rebellion. 


CH AP, XXXIII. 


That it is of great ſervice in battle, to inſpire Soldiers with confidence 
| both in themſelves and thetr General. 


T is a matter of the utmoſt importance to infpire Soldiers with ſuch 
a degree of confidence before a battle, as makes them think them- 
ſelves ſure of Victory; for which purpoſe, it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be well armed, well diſciplined, and well acquainted with each other; 
which yet cannot be effected, except they are your own Subjects, or 
countrymen, and have lived long together; It is alſo requiſite that they 
ſhould have ſo good an opinion of their General, as to put great conf- 
dence in him; which they will always do, if they ſee that he is "ge 
lant, active, brave, and keeps up his command with dignity ; as 
eaſily may do, if he puniſhes offenders in a proper manner, and does 
not harraſs his men with hard duty when it is unneceflary : beſides 
which, he ſhould- be punctual in fulfilling his promiſes, ready at al 
times to encourage them, by repreſenting how eaſy it is to ſurmount 
many things which ſeem difficult only at a diſtance, and by either con- 
cealing or extenuating all dangers: for this is a certain way to fecurt 
their confidence, and contributes much to victory [c]. The Roma 


[e] See the Art of War, Book IV. towards the end, & alibi paſſim. ; 
FD uſe 
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led to inſpire their armies with this confidence by Religious means, 
and always had recourſe to Auguries and Auſpices when they created 
Conſuls, raiſed armies, or were going to engage an enemy: in ſhort, 
without ſome ceremony of this kind, their wiſeſt and beſt Generals 
never went upon any enterprize or undertook any thing of moment; 
imagining that it would contribute greatly to the ſucceſs of it to have 
i thought the Gods were on their fide : and if any of their Conſuls 
or Generals preſumed to engage an enemy in contempt of the Au- 
pices, they always puniſhed them for it, as they did Claudius Pulcher, 
Appius Claudius, accordingly, complaining. to the people of the inſo- 
lence of the Tribunes, by whoſe means the Auſpices and other Reli- 
zious rites had been corrupted, fays as follows; Eludant nunc licet Re- 
heionem: quid enim intereft fi pulli non paſcentur, fi ex caved tardius 
exierint, ft occinuerit avis? Parva ſunt hæc; ſed parva ifla non con- 
temnendo majores noftri maximam hanc Rempublicam fecerunt. They ma 

laugh at Religion if they pleaſe, and ſay what fignifies it whether the 
poultry eat their meat or not, whether they come quickly or ſlowly out of 
their pens, and whether ſuch or ſuch a bird fings or lets it alone? Theſe 
matters may ſeem trifling indeed; but trifling as they are, our Anceſtors 
exalted this Republic to the glory we now ſee it in by a Religious obſerva- 
ton of them. For ſuch things ſerve to keep Soldiers in good ſpirits and 
united, whieh conduces not a little to the ſucceſs of any undertaking : 
but they muſt be ſeconded by valour and good conduct, otherwiſe they 
will not be ſufficient of themſelves alone, as may appear from the 
following inſtance. The Præneſtines having taken the field againſt the 
Romans, encamped upon the banks of the Allia, in the very place 
where the Romans had once been defeated by the Gauls : which they 
ad to infpire their own army with courage, and to ſtrike a damp into 
that of the enemy, when they remembered how unfortunate they had 
deen in that place before dJ. Now though there was ſome policy in 
that ſtep, yet the event ſhewed that true valour is not to be moved by 
lach trifling circumſtances : for the Roman Dictator having reconnoitred 
the enemy, ſaid to his General of horſe, vides tu fortund illos fretos, ad 
iam conſedifſe ; at tu, fretus armis animiſque, invade mediam aciem : 
you ſee that the enemy have ſat down here, truſting to the fortune of the 
flace; but truſt you to your own arms and courage, and fall on, True 
nlour therefore, good diſcipline, and a confidence ariſing from many 
vories, cannot be diſconcerted by trivial accidents and little diſorders. 
The two Manlii being at the head of an army which the Romans ſent 
out againſt the Volſci, and having detached part of their forces to fo- 
Rge, it happened that both thoſe who went upon that errand, and 


33% 


[4] See Book I. Chap. Ivi. Note 78, of theſe Diſcourſes, towards the latter end of it. 
thoſe 
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thoſe that remained in their camp, were attacked by the enemy 
the ſame time; out of which danger however, the Soldiers extr. 
| cated themſelves by their own courage, rather than by any good 
conduct in the Conſuls, as Livy tells us, militum etiam fine rectore Aa- 
bilts virtus tutata eſt. : > 
I ſhould not conclude this Chapter without taking ſome notice gf 
an expedient made uſe of by Fabius to encourage his Soldiers: for 
being ſent with an army _ the Tuſcans, and knowing how ne. 
ceſſary it was to inſpire them with confidence of ſucceſs, eſpecially 
as they were in a ſtrange country, and had a new enemy to deal 
with, he told them in an harangue which he made to them, when 
they were going to engage, they had many reaſons to hope for viory, 
but he could give them another, why they might depend upon it 
with certainty, if it was not of ſuch a nature, that it would be dan- 


gerous to diſcloſe it. An admirable piece of Generalſhip, and wel 
worthy of imitation. 


C HAP. XXXIV. 


What fort of reputation, or character, or opinion it is, that firſt incline | 
the people to favour ſome particular Citizen : and whether a Peopl, 


or a Prince diſpoſes of their honours and employments with greater 
judgment and prudence, | 


E have ſhewn before that Titus Manlius, (afterwards called 
Torquatus) defended his father in an accuſation that was 
brought againſt him by Marcus Pomponius, one of the Tribunes of 
the people. And though the method he took to do it was ſomething 
extraordinary, and favoured of violence, yet the remarkable affetion 
which he ſhewed to his father was ſo pleaſing to the people, that 
inſtead of calling him to any account for what he had done, they 
ſhewed their approbation of it by chuſing him ſecond Tribune of 
the Legions, at the next election of thoſe officers [e]. It my 
not be amiſs therefore, to conſider the motives upon which the 
people commonly act in the diſpoſal of their honours : from whence 
we ſhall fee, that they proceed with more prudence and judgment 
than Princes uſually do in ſuch diſtributions, as I have aſſerted elle- 


where | f ]. 


[e] See Book I. Chap. xi. 
[ / ] See Book I. Chap. lviii, 
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I fay then, that the 2 are determined in their choice upon 
theſe occaſions, either by the public character and reputation of a 
nan, when his conduct and actions are not ſufficiently known to 
every one; or by ſome particular prepoſſeſſion or opinion of their 
wn; both which motives are ſometimes owing to a man's extrac- 
tion, (for when his anceſtors have been good and worthy men, it is 
generally thought he will be ſo too, except he behaves himſelf in 
{ich a manner as to convince them of the contrary) and ſometimes 
to his own converſation and way of life: that is, when he aſſociates 
himſelf with virtuous and honourable men, and ſuch as are in high 
eſteem for their prudence : for ſince there is no ſurer way of judging 
of a man than by the company he keeps, a perſon who aſſociates 
with good men will juſtly be thought ſo himſelf ; becauſe when peo- 
ple are intimate, and much converſant together, there muſt of ne- 
ceflity be a ſimilitude in their manners. But there is another way 
of gaining credit amongſt the people; which is by great and honour- 
able actions, either of a public or private nature. This is the beſt 
and moſt ſtable foundation that any man can build his reputation 
upon : for that which depends upon the merit of one's Anceſtors 
ſoon fades and periſhes, except it is revived and renewed by a man's 
own virtues. The prepoſſeſſion which ariſes from your ordinary 
manner of life and affociating with good men, is a better foundation 
than this; though not ſo good a one as the other: for as it ariſes 
from opinion and expectation only, it 1s likewite apt to wear off, if 
not ſupported and confirmed, in ſome reaſonable time, by great and 
laudable actions: but the reputation which depends upon a man's 
own merit, takes ſo deep a root, and ſtands ſo firm, that he muſt 
behave very ill indeed to forfeit it afterwards. 

Thoſe that are born in a Commonwealth ought therefore to pur- 
ſue this courſe, and endeavour by all means to begin their career 
with ſome great and extraordinary action, which may ſerve as a foun- 
dation to build their future reputation upon; as the young Romans 
did, who always ſet out either with promoting ſome law for the 
good of the public, or impeaching ſome great and powerful Citizen, 
Who had tranſgreſſed the laws, or doing ſome other ſuch new and 
remarkable thing as might occaſion much talk about them. This 
manner of proceeding is no leſs neceſſary to maintain and increaſe 
2 good reputation, than to acquire it at firſt : for which purpoſe it 
ſhould often be repeated ; as it was by Titus Manlius through the 
whole courſe of his life. For after he had defended his father in fo 

renuous and extraordinary a manner, and thereby laid the foundation 
of his reputation, he ſome years after fought the Champion of the 
Gauls, as we have ſaid before, and having killed him in a ſingle 
Yor, II. Z 2 combat, 
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combat, took a gold collar from his neck and put it upon his ohn. 
by which he gained the name of Torquatus. Theſe things he dia 
when he was young: and afterwards, when he grew up to years 9 
maturity, he put his own Son to death for having engaged the ene. 
my without orders; though he had gained a victory. Such examples 
of his filial affection, perſonal courage, and ſtrict regard to diſcipline 
and juſtice, gave him much more reputation, both in his own times 
and the ages that have fince paſſed, than all the battles he had won 
and the triumphs he had obtained, though he had been as ſucceſs 
in that reſpect as any other of his countrymen : and not withont 
reaſon ; for in one caſe he had many equals, but in the other, ve 
few, or none at all. Scipio the elder, did not gain fo much glow 
by his triumphs, as by ſaving his father's life in battle, when he wü 
but a youth himſelf; and by drawing his ſword, and forcing ſeveti 
young Romans to take an oath that they would never abandon their 
country, as they had deſigned to have done after the battle «| 
Cannæ [g]: for theſe two actions were the foundation of his repu- 
tation, and ſerved ' as ſteps to the triumphs which were afterward 
decreed him by the Senate for his victories in Africa and Spain: and 
this reputation (great as it was before) he prodigiouſly increaſed, by 
ſending back a beautiful young Lady, whom he had taken priſoner 
in Spain, ſafe and inviolate to her friends. Now if ſuch a condus 
mult be obſerved by thoſe that would advance themſelves to reputs- 
tion and preferment in a Commonwealth, it is equally neceſſary that 
Princes ſhould do the ſame, in order to acquire and preſerve the 
eſteem of their Subjects: for nothing recommends a Prince ſo much 
to his People, as either ſaying or doing ſomething extraordinary in his 
youth : eſpecially if it ſeems to proceed from a regard to their wel- 
fare, and has ſuch an appearance of magnanimity, juſtice, or libe- 
rality, as makes it much talked of [. 

But to reſume our ſubject. I ſay that when the people begin to 
have a good opinion of any particular perſon, and are moved to 
confer their honours and employments upon him, by one or other 
of the abovementioned reaſons, their Sent is not ill founded: 
but certainly they judge beſt, when they do it after he has given 
ſome proofs of his merit ; becauſe, in that caſe, they ſeldom or ne- 
ver can be deceived. I ſpeak only of that good opinion which they 
conceive of a man at firſt, before he has either ſufficiently diftn- 
guiſhed himſelf, and eſtabliſhed his reputation by repeated inſtance 
of his worth, or cancelled the merit of his good actions by others df 


[2] See Bock I. Chap. xi. 
J] See the Prince, Chap. xxi. a 
a different 
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, different nature: in both which caſes they are not ſo apt to err as 
Prince. For fince it is poſſible that the people might be deceived 

by report, or opinion, - or even by the actions of a man, and think 
tetter of him than he deſerved, (which is an error that a Prince 
cannot well fall into, becauſe he has counſellors to adviſe and inform 1 
him better) wiſe Legiſlators have always taken care to obviate this j 
convenience, by providing that when any great office ſhould be- "al 
come vacant, and the people might be ſo far miſtaken in their judg- | 
ment as to make choice of an improper or unworthy perſon to fill it, 

any Citizen ſhould not only be at liberty to publiſh His incapacity 

or demerit, but have the thanks of his fellow Citizens for ſo do- 

ing: that fo when the people were better informed, they might cor- 

ret their error. For a proof of this, we may appeal to an harangue 

which Fabius Maximus made to the people, in the time of the 

ſecond Punic war, when they were inclined to have created T. Otta- i 
cilius one of their Conſuls: but Fabius thinking him by no means 1 
equal to ſuch a charge at that Conjuncture, openly declared againſt | 
him, and repreſented his inſufficiency. in ſuch a light that he was ſet 

aide, and another perſon elected of more worth. and greater abilities. 

The people thererefore, in the election of Magiſtrates, found their 

opinion of men upon ſuch circumſtances as are leaſt apt to deceive 

one: and when they have Counſellors to adviſe them, they are guilty 

of fewer errors than Princes: ſo that a Citizen who would gain their ui 
WT favour and good opinion, muſt firſt diftinguiſh himſelf by ſome great nn 
and remarkable action, as Titus Manlius did I:]. 


„„ „ 


i The moſt painful and difficult employment in the world, (ſays Montaigne, Book III. 
Chap. vii.) in my opinion, is worthily to diſcharge the office of a King. Iexcuſe more of 
- their failings than men commonly do, in conſideration of the vaſt weight of their fung- 
- bon, which really aſtoniſhes me. It is difficult for ſuch boundleſs power to obſerve any 

decorum. Vet ſo it is, that even to thoſe who are not of the moſt happy diſpoſition, it is 
a ſingular incitement to virtue, to be ſtationed in ſuch a place, that whatever good you 
do is recorded and placed to account, and the leaſt Benefaction extends to numbers of 
People; and where your talent, like that of Preachers, chiefly addreſſes itſelf to the peo- 
e, who are not very nice judges, eaſily. deceived, and eaſily ſatisfied. There are few 
F things in which we can give a ſincere judgment ;. becauſe there are few wherein we have 
un ſome fort a particular intereſt. Superiority and inferiority, command and ſubjec- 


N tion, are naturally liable to envy and cavil, and muſt neceſſarily be continually encroach- . 
„m upon one another. I believe neither one nor the other, touching its reſpective rights: 
| let reaſon therefore, which is inflexible and diſpaſſionate, when it can be found, deter- 
7 mine the caſe. It is ſcarcely, a month ago ſince I turned over two Scotch Authors who 
l- contended with c ach other upon this point. He who takes the part of the People, makes 


85 5 condition of a King worſe than that of a Carter; and the writer for the Monarch, 
bim up ſome degrees above Almighty God in Sovereignty and Power.” See alſo il 
KI, Chap. xxix, xliv, and lviii. of theſe Diſcourſes. 1 
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C HAP. XXXV. 


That it is dangerous to be the chief promoter and adviſer of an Enter. 
prize: and that the more important the Enterprize is, the greaty 
5 the danger. 


T would be too tedious a taſk to ſhew at large how dangeroy 

a thing it is for one man to take upon himſelf to preſide and d. 
rect in any new and extraordinary enterprize, wherein the concur. 
rent advice and aſſiſtance of many are required; how difficult it is tg 
conduct ſuch an undertaking; and how much more fo, to bring it 
to a happy concluſion. I ſhall therefore reſerve what I have to fiy 
upon one part of this matter for a more convenient time and place; 
and ſpeak only at preſent of the dangers to which a man is expoſed | 
who preſumes to give a Prince ſuch advice in any great and impor- 
tant enterprize, that the ſucceſs of it, whether good or bad, muf 
be imputed wholly to himſelf. For as mankind commonly judge of 
things by the event, if an enterprize miſcarries, all the blame is laid 
upon him that adviſed it; and if it ſucceeds he may gain ſome little 
applauſe perhaps; but the reward in that caſe 1s not adequate to the 
danger he would have been in if it had failed. Selim, the preſent 
Grand Signior, having made preparations to invade Syria and Egypt 
(as it is reported by ſome who lately come out of Turky) was adviſed 
by one of his Baſhaws who lived upon the confines of Perſia, to 
turn his arms upon the Sophi. He therefore marched with a very 
powerful army againſt the Perſians: but arriving in a flat open coun- 
try where there were vaſt deſarts and no water to be had, and meet- 
ing with many other difficulties and dangers which in former times 
had often proved fatal to the Roman armies in thoſe parts, his force 
were ſo diminiſhed at laſt by hunger and thirſt and ſickneſs, that 
though he ſucceeded in that expedition, he loſt the greater part af 
his army: upon which, he was fo enraged at the perſon who ad- 
viſed him to undertake it, that he put him to death. Many other peo- 
ple have been ſerved fo in Republics upon like occaſions, as we migit 
ſhew at large from the hiſtory of former times. It happened tht 
one of the Roman Conſuls being choſen out of the Plebeians, by tte 
inſtigation of ſome particular Citizens, was defeated the firſt time 
he led an army into the field: for which the encouragers of thi 
election would have been called to an account, if the whol 
body of Plebeians had not thought themſelves obliged to prote 
them for the honour they had done them. Hence we {ce * 
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de Counſellors of Princes and Republics lie under this dilemma 
wit if they do not give ſuch advice as they think beſt for their Ma- 
lers, without any other conſideration, they fail in their duty; and 
they do, they often hazard their own lives and fortunes : becauſe 
L faid before) moſt men are apt to judge of the goodneſs or badneſs 
f their counſel from the event of it. 

| Confidering therefore ſometimes with myſelf how theſe dangers 
re to be avoided, I think the beſt way is to proceed with calmneſs and 
moderation, and not to avow or patronize any undertaking with ve- 
emence and earneſtneſs, as a project of your own ; but to give your 
pinion in a modeſt manner, and ſupport it without paſſion : that ſo, 
if a Prince or a Republic ſhould think fit to follow it, they may 
em to do it voluntarily, and not to be forced into it by clamour and 
importunity, If you act in this manner, it would be unreaſonable 
ther in the Prince or the people to blame your advice, as it is not 
rammed down their throats without the concurrence and approba- 
ion of the other Counſellors : and therefore you have nothing to fear 
chen your counſel is not oppoſed by the reſt; but when it is fol- 
lowed with reluctance, you are in danger, becauſe if it ſhould not 
ucceed, they will all combine to ruin you. Now though indeed 
there is not ſo much honour to be gained this way ; as when the au- 
hority of one man prevails over that of many, and his advice is 
rowned with ſucceſs ; yet it is attended with two advantages : for 
In the firſt place, you run no riſque; and in the ſecond, when you 
ropoſe any thing with modeſty, and it 1s carried againſt you by the 
bſtinacy and perverſeneſs of the reſt; if any miſcarriage ſhould en- 
ve in the execution, it will be ſtill more for your reputation. Not 
that a good man ſhould ever wiſh to build his reputation upon any 
misfortune that may befal his Prince or his country: but when ſuch 
a thing has actually happened, it is more ſatisfaction to have given 


han to be in danger of being puniſhed for it. 

This is the beſt courſe, I think, that can be taken by Counſellors, 
In ſuch caſes : for to be ſilent and give no opinion would be not only 
&traying their country, but — themſelves to danger : for in a 
little time they would become ſuſpected, and might be ſerved as the 
Macedonian was by Perſeus ; who being defeated by Paulus Amilius ; 
and eſcaping into a place of ſafety with a few friends, was told by 
ne of them (as they were talking over their misfortunes) of ſome 
ors he had been guilty of that were the cauſe of his ruin; at 
which, he turned to him, and aſking if he was not aſhamed to tell 
im of them, like a Traitor as he was, when there was no remed 
kft, he immediately killed him with his own hands: ſo that he was 
juſtly 


ſuch counſel as would have prevented it, and to hear it applauded, 
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july puniſhed for being filent when he ſhould have ſpoken, us 
ſpeaking when he ought to have held his tongue. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


* Why the French always have been, and ſtill are, accounted more thy 
| men at the firſt charge; and afterwards leſs than women, 


+ HE ardour of the Gaul who challenged any man in the Ro- 
man army to a ſingle combat, and was killed by Titus Man. 
lius upon the banks of the Anio, puts me'in mind of what Livy ſays 
of the Gauls in ſeveral parts of his Hiſtory, viz. that at the begin- 
ning of a battle they are more than men, but afterwards leſs than 
women [4]. Many people therefore conſidering to what cauſes thi 
may be attributed, aſcribe it to the natural temperament and conſti 
tution of that people: and indeed I think there ſeems to be ſome 
appearance of 2 and reaſon in that opinion; but I am perſuaded 
at the fame time, that this innate ardour which makes them ſo fierce 
at the firſt onſet might be ſo corrected and regulated by art as to be 
kept up till the end of a battle. 
For a proof of my aſſertion let it be conſidered that there are three 
ſorts of armies: one, in which there is both courage and good or- 
der; the former of which is in a great meafure owing to the latter [/] 
Of this ſort were the Roman armies, which were always remark- 
able for the regularity and good order that were eſtabliſhed in them 
by ſtrict diſcipline and conftant exerciſe : nothing was done without 
the expreſs command of their General; the Soldiers neither eat nor 
ſlept, nor bought, nor fold, nor did any other thing either of a cl 
or military nature without his permiffion. The example therefore 
of thoſe armies which ſubdued the whole world ought certainly to 
be followed by all others: for ſuch as do not think it worth their 
imitation, cannot properly be called armies; and if they ever happen 
to do any thing extraordinary, it 1s rather to be imputed to a degree 
of fury and blind impetuoſity,, than to true valour. But well di. 
ciplined troops know how to moderate and reſtrain thoſe fallies, and 
avail themſelves of their courage at proper times and places, in fucl 
a manner that they are never diſmayed at any difficulty or danger: 
for good order and diſcipline conſtantly revive their ſpirits, and inſpire 
them with ſuch confidence. of victory that they think nothing ca 
ſtand before them whilſt they keep firm and compact in their ranks, 


[4] See the Sketch of France, Vol. I. 


[1] See the Art of War, paſſim. | 
Very 
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Very different is the caſe in the ſecond fort of armies, which, like 
the French, have ardour enough indeed, but no good order amongſt 
them; and therefore they often fail very ſoon : for if they do not 
preſently make an impreſſion upon the enemy, the fury of their firſt 
Aorts being ſpent, and having no diſcipline nor any other hope to 
nimate and ſupport them, they grow diſpirited and run away. 
Whereas the Romans, on the contrary, relying on their diſcipline 
nd good order, were not to be daunted by any fort of difficulty or 
danger, nor ever deſpaired of victory; but behaved with as much 
alour and firmneſs at the end of a battle as in the beginning of it; 
or rather more if poſſible ; as their courage always increaſed accord- 
ing to the reſiſtance they met with. But there is a third ſort of ar- 
mies which (like thoſe of the Italians at preſent) have neither any 
courage in their conſtitution, nor diſcipline amongſt them : and 
theſe in truth are good for nothing at all, nor ever can gain a vic- 
tory, except they chance to fall upon an army that is routed by ſome 
other accident. What fort of order may be expected in ſuch armies 
e may ſee from the ſpeech of Papirius Curſor in Livy, when he 
wotld have puniſhed Fabius his Maſter of horſe for diſobedience of 
orders. Nemo hominum, {ſays he) neque Deorum verecundiam habeat ; 
vn edicta Imperatorum, non auſpicia obſerventur : fine commeatu, vagi 
mlites in pacato, in hoſtico, errent ; immemores ſacramenti, ſe ubi velint 
exauforent ; infrequentia deſerant figna ; neque conveniant ad edictum; 
nee tiſcernant interdiu, note; æquo, iniquo loco; juſſu, injuſſu Impera- 
torts, pugnent; & non ſigna, non oraines ſervent; latrocinii modo, caca 
& fortuita, pro ſolenni & ſacrata militia fit. Henceforth no body will 
ſtew the leaſt reverence to any Inſtitutions either human or divine; they 
wil laugh at the commands of their Generals, and deſpiſe the ſacred 
Auſpices ; the looſe diſorderly Soldiers will wander about without any 
paſſport, and plunder their own country as well as that of the enemy; 
they will think no more of their oath, but diſcharge themſelves when they 
pleaſe ; they will deſert their colours, and return to them no more upon any 
proclamation whatſoever ; they will Have no regard either to the advan- 
lage of time or place, when they are to engage an enemy; they will obey 
w hgnals or orders, but fight when they have a mind, whether their 
Unmanders will or not, and become more like a parcel of banditti, a tu- 
multuous and diſorderly rabble, than a regular and well diſciplined army. 
Hence we may judge whether our armies at preſent are more /ike a 
arcel of” banditti, a tumultuous and diſerderly rabble, or regular and 
well diſciplined troops, how different they are from ſuch as may pro- 
ly be called good ſoldiers, how far from being either brave and 
nerly at the fame time, like the old Romans, or even from being 
ne alone, like the French. 
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C HAP. XXXVII. 


Whether Skirmiſhes before à battle are neceſſary; and how tbe quali 
of a new enemy is to be diſcovered without them. 


OT to mention the difficulties that occur in conducting all hy. 
man affairs to any degree of perfection, there is no good with- 
out ſome evil fo intimately united and interwoven with it, that it 
ſeems impoſſible to ſeparate them, or to obtain the one without par. 
taking of the other. It is a hard matter therefore to arrive at per. 
fection, except a man is favoured by fortune in ſuch an extraordinary 
manner as enables him to ſurmount theſe uſual and natural impedi- 
ments. Theſe reflections I cannot help making whenever I read the 
account given by Livy of the ſingle combat betwixt Titus Manliug 
and the Champion of the Gauls: upon which that Hiſtorian fays 
Tanti ea dimicatio ad unroerſi belli eventum moment: fuit, ut Gallium 
exercitus, relictis trepid? caſtris, in Tiburtem agrum, max in Campa- 
niam tramſierit. The event of this combat was of fuch conſequence, that 
it in a great meaſure determined the ſucceſs of the whole war : jor the 
Gauls immediately decamped in the utmoſt conſternation, and retreated 
firſt into the territories about Tibur, and from thence into Campania, 
For we mult conſider on one hand, that no General ought to do any 
thing, which, though ſeemingly of ſmall importance, may have an 
ill effect upon his army; and that to ſtake his whole fortune upon 
part of his forces only where he cannot exert all his ſtrength, is very 
raſh and imprudent, as we have ſhewn before at large [u]: and on 
the other hand it is to be conſidered, that when a General has a new 
Enemy to deal with of any reputation, he is obliged to make ſome 
trial of them by light ſkirmiſhes and fighting in ſmall parties befor 
he comes to a general engagement; that ſo his Soldiers beginning to 
be acquainted with their diſcipline and manner of fighting, may not 
be diſmayed at the report they have heard of their proweſs: which 
indeed is a precaution of great importance, and ſo neceſſary, that 
without it he runs no ſmall riſque of being defeated. Thus whe 
Valerius Corvinus was ſent by the Romans with an army againſt the 
Samnites, (an enemy with whom they had never been engaged be. 
fore) Livy tells us that he frequently ſent out ſmall pum to 
ſkirmiſh and reconnoitre the enemy, xe eos novum bellum, . 
novus hoſtis terreret ; that ſo his Soldiers might nat be daunted at 
new enemy, or a new way of fighting. It muſt be confeſſed how 


Lu] See Book II. Chap. xxii, xxiii. and the Art of Mur, paſſim. 
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ger, that this method of ſending out ſmall parties to ſkirmiſh with 
the enemy is ſubject. to great dangers: for if they ſhould be defeated, 
+ would have a very different effect from what was deſigned, and 
liſmay your troops inſtead of animating them: ſo that this is one of 
hoſe things in which good and evil are fo cloſely united together, 
hat you cannot eaſily take one without the other. 

I fay then, that a General ſhould endeavour by all means to pre- 
rent any thing that may ſtrike a terror into his army; to which all 
troops are naturally ſubject when they are beat at firſt ; and therefore 
he ought not to ſuffer them to {ſkirmiſh with the enemy, except they 
can do it with great advantage, and are ſure of ſucceſs; neither 
ſhould he attempt to maintain paſſes, where he cannot employ his 
whole ſtrength ; nor be too obſtinate in defending any town, unleſs 
he knows he muſt inevitably be ruined by the loſs of it; and when 
that is to be done, he 1s to draw all the reſt of his forces out of other 1 
places into the field ; that fo they may be able to act in concert with IF: | 
the garriſon, and exert their whole ſtrength to prevent its being | 
taken. For when an enemy gets poſſeſſion of ſuch places only as 
you abandon, and you have {till an army entire in the field, it is no 
diſcredit to you, nor diſcouragement to your Soldiers: but when you 
be a place which you had undertaken to maintain, and every body 
expected you would do it effeEually, it hurts your reputation and diſ- 
mays your troops, in ſuch a manner, that you will probably be ruined, 
the Gauls were, by riſquing the event of the whole war upon a 
mall part of your ſtrength. Philip of Macedon (the father of Per- 
eus) a Prince well experienced in war, and of great reputation in his 
time, being invaded by the Romans, abandoned and laid waſte a 
conſiderable part of his country which he thought he ſhould not be 
ble to defend; wiſely judging it would be leſs diſgrace to leave it to 
the enemy as not worth keeping, than to undertake its defence and 
fal in his endeavours. The Romans being reduced to great diſtreſs 
after the battle of Cannz, and not by any means in a condition to, 
protect ſome of their Subjects and allies who deſired their aſſiſtance, 
ee them leave to defend themſelves as well as they could. Now 
WT ccrtainly ſuch reſolutions as theſe are much more honourable than 
Wy Pctcnding to defend others when it is not in your power: for in one 
= you loſe your friends only; but in the other, you ruin both 

dem and yourſelf. 
But to return to the matter of ſkirmiſhing ; I ſay, that if a Gene- 
al 1s obliged by a new enemy, and a manner of fighting of which 
"5 troops have had no experience, to try ſomething of that kind for 
e purpoſes abovementioned, he ought either to do it with ſuch ad- 
tage that he may be ſure of ſucceſs; or to follow the example of 
Vor. II. A a a M.,aarius, 
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ſometimes ſent ſmall parties out to ſkirmiſh, and ſometimes uſed to 
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Marius, (which is the better way of the two) when he marched 
againſt the Cimbri, a brave and warlike people, who had invadeg 
Italy, and were plundering all the country: for ſeeing his troops were 
ſeized with a fort of panic at the approach of ſuch a ſwarm of peg. 
ple, who, though naturally fierce, were not a little elated with , 
victory which they had already gained over the Romans, he thought 
it neceſſary, before he came to an engagement with them, to take 
ſome method that might animate his Soldiers, and diſpoſſeſs them of 
the terror they had conceived of thoſe barbarians : for which Pure 
poſe, like a wiſe General, he often encamped in places where they 
might obſerve the march of the enemy at a diſtance and in fecurity; 
that ſo his Soldiers keeping themſelves cloſe within their entrench- 
ments, and being uſed to ſee them every. day, when they perceived 
they had only to deal with a diſorderly multitude, encumbered with 
baggage, ſome of them armed with ſuch weapons as could not much 
annoy them, and others without any arms at all, they might recover 
their Spirits, and inſtead of declining an engagement, be defirous to 
fight them. A manner of proceeding worthy of ſo great a General, 
and of being followed by others who would avoid the dangers aboye- 
mentioned, and not be reduced to the ſame neceſſity that the Gaul 
found themſelves in, Qui ob rem parvi ponderis, ſays the Hiſtorian, mm 
Tiburtem agrum, & in Campaniam tranfierint, who being terrified at 
at an accident of little moment, retreated firſt into the territories of Ti 
bur, and then into Campania. 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 
How a General ought to be qualified to make his Troops confide in him. 


ALERIUS Corvinus (as I faid in the laſt Chapter) was ſent 
with an army againſt the Samnites, a new enemy at that time 
to the Roman Republic. To encourage his men therefore, and to 
make them acquainted with the enemy they had to do with, he 


harangue them all together: in which harangues, eſpecially in one 
that he made to them, juſt before they were coming to a gener 
engagement, he repreſented to them with great energy, how little 
account they ought to make of ſuch an enemy, when they conli- 
dered their own valour and his conduct. From one part of ti 
Speech we may learn, in what manner a Commander ought to be 
ualified, in order to gain the confidence of his Soldiers : Tum eilun 
'ntueri (ſays he) cujus ductu auſpicioque ineunda pugna fit : 2 Fn 
| au , 
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uiendus, duntaxat magnificus adbortator fit, verbis tantum ferox, ope- 
um militarium expers ; an qui & tþſe tela tractare, procedere ante figna, 
wrſari medid in mole pugne ſciat. Fatta mea, non difta, vos milites 
qui volo, nec diſciplinam modo, ſed exemplum etiam a me petere, qui 
le dextrd mibi tres conſulatus, ſummamque laudem peperi: Conſider the 
man under whoſe conduct and auſpices you are going to engage; whether 
h who now ſpeaks to you ig only a magnificent boaſter, valiant in words, 
but ignorant in the duty of a Soldier; or whether be is not a perſon who 
lnws bow to handle his own weapons, and is uſed to put himſelf” at the 
head of his Men, and charge the thickeſt of the enemy. Obſerve 
wy actions, and not my words only, fellow Soldiers; fallow my example, 
% well as my orders, and confide in me, who have obtained three Con- 
uhips, and immortal honour with this very right hand. Whoever 
duly confiders this ſpeech, will ſee what courſe a man ought to take 
in order to make himſelf reputed a great general: and he that does 
otherwiſe, will find in time, that his command (in what manner 
ever he obtained it, whether by favour or good fortune) will rather 
diſgrace than honour him: for it is not the title alone that gives dig- 
nity to the man, but the man that dignifies the title. 

It muſt be obſerved likewiſe from what we have ſaid above, that 
if great Commanders have been obliged to make uſe of extraordinary 
means to animate a veteran army, when they were to engage a new 
enemy, all poſſible care and art muſt be uſed for that purpoſe, in 
an unexperienced body of troops, which have never looked an ene- 
my in the face before : for, if a new enemy, and an unuſual manner 
of fighting, are apt to ſtrike a terror even into veterans, it may well 
be expected that any enemy whatſoever will make a greater impreſ- 
lon upon a raw new raiſed army. Good Commanders however, 
have always taken care to guard againſt theſe inconveniencies, and 
ound means to ſurmount ſuch difhculties, as we may fee from the 
examples of Gracchus the Roman, and Epaminondas the Theban, 
who beat veteran and well diſciplined armies with new raiſed troops ; 
but they had not only exerciſed them continually for ſome months 
before, but accuſtomed them to ſham fights, to ſtrict obedience, 
add to keep firm in their ranks; after which, they had ſo much con- 
dence in them, that they boldly advanced againſt the enemy. Any 
dne therefore, who is a good Soldier himſelf, and has men enow, 
May ſoon make a good army: ſo that a Prince who has great num- 
ters of Subjects and wants Soldiers, ought not to impute it to the 
capacity of his people, but to his own indolence and bad con- 


duct In]. 
WW See Chap. xxxiii. of this Book. Book I, Chap. xxi, See alſo the Art of War, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


That a General ought to be well acquainted with the Country which i; 
the Seat of war. 


MONGST other qualifications that are neceſſary to make , 

good Commander of an army, we may reckon the knowledge 

of countries and ſituations; without which, it is impoſſible to do 
any great matter. Now, as all forts of knowledge are perfected by 
practice and experience, this requires much of both, and is gained 
chiefly by hunting and other ſuch field exerciſes : for which purpoſe, 
we are told by ancient Hiſtorians, that the Heroes who governed the 
world in former times, were all brought up and educated, as it were, 
in woods and foreſts. For hunting teaches you many other things 
that are of great uſe in war, as well as this fort of knowledge in 
particular ; and Xenophon tells us, in the life of Cyrus, that when 
that Prince was marching to invade the King of Armenia's domi- 
nions, he talked of that Expedition to his Officers, as if it was nothing 
more than one of thoſe chaces, in which they had often accompanied 
him before: the men whom he ſent to lie in ambuth amongſt the | 
mountains, he ſaid, were like thoſe who ſet ſnares and nets in places 
where wild beaſts uſed to paſs; and thoſe who ſcoured the plains, 
he compared to ſuch as were employed to rouſe the beaſts and chaſe 
them into the toils. This I mention to ſhew, that according to 
Xenophon's opinion, there is a great reſemblance betwixt hunting 
end war: upon which account, ſuch exerciſes are not only honour- 
able but neceflary to be uſed by great men ; becauſe nothing can give 
them ſo perfect a knowledge of a country, or imprint it more deeply 
and particularly in their memory : and when a man has made him- 
ſelf thoroughly. acquainted with one country, he will be able to form 
a pretty good judgment of another, though he has never ſeen it betore; 
becauſe there is ſome ſort of ſimilitude and conformity betwixt all 
countries. But, if a man has not made himſelf well acquainted with 
the nature of one, it will be a long while (if ever) before he can be able 
to judge rightly of any other. Whereas, a perſon that is well verſed and 
practiſed in one, will gueſs pretty nearly at firſt fight, how far ſuch 
a plain extends, in what manner ſuch a mountain riſes, how far ſuch 
a valley ranges, and other things of that kind, the knowledge of 


which he has gained by former experience [0]. An example of this fort 


le] See the Prince, Chap. xiv. and the Art of Mar, Book V. 
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we have in the conduct of Publius Decius, (a Tribune in the army 
vith which Aulus Cornelius the Conſul was ſent againſt the Samnites) 
who perceiving the danger into which the Conſul had led the whole 
umy, by marching through a valley where they might eaſily be 
hemmed in by the enemy, called out to him, Vides tu, Aule Corneli, 
acumen illud ſupra hoflem ? Arx illa eſt ſpei ſalutiſque noſtræ, ſi eam 
| /quoniam cœci religuere Samnites impigre tapimus ; Do you ſee yonder 
minence, which commands the enemy's camp? we have no reſource leſt 
but to make ourſelves maſters of that poſt as faſt as we can, fince the 
Samnites have blindly neglected it: a little before which, Livy fays, 
Publius Decius Tribunus militum, conſpicit unum editum in ſaltu collem, 
imminentem hoſtium caſtris, aditu arduum impedito agmini, expeditis haud 
dificilem 3 Publius Decius the Tribune obſerved a hill in a wood, which 
lung over the enemy's camp, and ſeemed difficult of aſcent ta heavy-arm'd 
troops, but acceſſible enough to thoſe that were hight-armed. Upon 
which, being ſent by the Conſul, with three thouſand picked men, 
to take poſſeſſion of it immediately, he ſaved the whole Roman army; 
and deſigning to march off himſelf with his own men in the night, 
the Hiſtorian tells us, that he firſt ordered ſome of his officers to 
attend him in the duſk of the evening, whilft he reconnoitred the 
enemy, to ſee how their guards were poſted, and which way he 
might beſt make his retreat : and all this he did in the habit of a 
private Soldier, that ſo, if he ſhould be ſeen by the enemy, they 
might not ſuſpect he was a Commander. 

Whoever then conſiders this paſſage, will ſee how neceſſary it is 
for a Commander to be well acquainted with the nature of the coun- 
tries where he is to act: for if Decius had not been ſo, he could 
not have known of what importance it was to get poſſeſſion of that 
hill, nor been able to judge at that diſtance whether it was eaſy or 
difficult of aſcent : nor could he afterwards, when he had taken poſ- 
ſon of it, and intended to retreat when the night came on in or- 
der to join the Conſul, have formed any probable conjecture ſo far off 
and when he was in a manner ſurrounded by the enemy) where 
they would poſt their guards, and which way he might beſt retreat. 
lt is certain therefore that Decius had a perfect knowledge of the 
country, and ſaw the neceſſity of ſecuring that hill; by which, he 
not only ſaved the Conſul's army, but found means to retreat himſelf 


i ſafety with his own men, though he was entangled in that manner 
vith the enemy. x 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL. 


That it is not accounted diſhonourable, but quite otherwiſe, to deceive gy 


Enemy in tame of war. 


HOUGH artifice and deceit are deteſtable in all other tranſy. 
tions, yet in matters of war they are not only juſtifiable, but 
praiſeworthy ; and thoſe Generals are as much extolled who overcome 2 
enemy by ſtratagem, as thoſe that ſubdue them by main force [p]. This 
plainly appears from the judgment which Hiſtorians paſs upon Hannibal. 
and ſome other great men, who were moſt remarkable for this 
| manner of proceeding :; of which there are ſo many examples, that it 
would be needleſs to' cite any here, as they muſt be well known ty 

every one; and therefore, I ſhall only add at preſent, that when I ſay i 

artifice and deceit are praiſeworthy, I do not mean that ſort which 

; conſiſts in breaking your word, betraying your truſt, or violating a 
| treaty : for though indeed Kingdoms and States are ſometimes acquired 
| this way, as I have ſhewn elſewhere [g], yet it is certain, you can never 
acquire true glory by it. I ſpeak only of that kind which is practiſed 
upon an enemy, who is ſo far from repoſing any confidence in you, 
that he ſets you at defiance: ſo that it relates only to. military opera- 
tions. Such were the artifices made uſe of by Hannibal, at the lake of 


Thraſymene, when he pretended to fly before the Roman Conſul 
but in reality did it only to ſecure ſome paſſes, in order to block up him 
and his army the more effectually: and when he tied fire-brands and 
torches to the horns of his cattle in the night, to diſengage himſelf from 
Fabius Maximus. Of the fame nature likewiſe was the Stratagem uſed 
by Pontius, General of the Samnites, when he hemmed in the Ro- 
| man army at the Furce Caudine : for having concealed his forces in 
} the mountains, he ſent ſome of his men cloathed like peaſants, with 
| droves of cattle into the plains; who being taken by the Romans and 
aſked where the Samnite army was, all agreed in one ſtory (as they had 
been inſtructed by Pontius) and ſaid it was gone to lay fiege to No- 
cera : which being credited by the Conſuls, they marched away with 
their forces to the relief of Nocera ; but they had no ſooner entered 
the Furce Caudine, but they were ſurrounded and ſhut up there by 
the enemy. A victory indeed, which though gained by ſtratagem, 
would have been very glorious to Pontius, if he had taken his fathers 
advice, who perſuaded him either to diſmiſs the Romans freely and 


— yy 
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Co! See this point diſputed by Montaigne, Book I. Chap. v. of his Eſſays. 
171 See Book II. Chap. xiii. 15 
generouſſ 
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nerouſly, or to put them all to the ſword ; but by no means to take 
he middle way, Que neque amicos parat, neque inimicos tollit, wohich 
wither makes men your friends, nor diſables your enemies, and has always 
teen prejudicial in affairs of importance, as I have already ſhewn in 
mother place [7]. 


CHAP, XLI. 


That all means are to be uſed, whether honourable or diſhonourable, to 
fave one's Country. 


HE Roman army and their Conſuls being ſurrounded by the 

Samnites (as I faid in the laſt Chapter) were informed by the 
enemy that the only terms they muſt expect, were to be diſarmed, to 
pas under the yoke /, and to be ſent back to Rome: conditions ſo 
gnominious that the Conſuls and the whole army were aſtoniſhed at 
them, But Lentulus their Lieutenant General told them, „that in his 
opinion, they ought to ſubmit to any conditions to ſave their country; 
that as the ſafety of Rome entirely conſiſted in the preſervation of that 
zmy, they ſhould upon no account ſuffer it to be deſtroyed ; that all 
means whatſoever, whether honourable or diſhonourable, were allow- 
able for the ſupport of their country; and that if they could fave 
their army, they perhaps might ſome time or other wipe off that diſ- 
grace; if not, though they periſhed with ever ſo much honour, their 
country and its liberties muſt inevitably be loſt” His advice therefore 
was followed; and indeed it is worthy of being recommended to all 
Counſellors of State, and ſuch as have any ſhare in the management of 
| public affairs: for when the ſafety of their country is at ſtake, all re- 
gerd to what is juſt or unjuſt, merciful or unmerciful, honourable or 
dſhonourable,. is entirely to be laid afide, and every method to be taken 
that may in any wiſe conduce to the preſervation of their liberties and 
country [f]. The French are ſo zealous in this reſpect, both in their 


words 


an 
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can either ſhew that it was not owing to any miſconduct in him, or do 
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words and actions, when either the glory of their Monarch or the j, 
tereſt of their country is concerned, that they cannot bear to hear 2 
one ſay, the King acted ſhamefully upon ſuch or ſuch an occafig, 
for they think their Prince incapable either of doing or ſaying ay 
thing that is ſhameful or diſhonourable either in proſperity or adverſiy, 


and that in whatever he does, he always behaves in a manner becoming 
his Majeſty. 


CHAP. XLI. 
That promiſes extorted by force are not binding. 


HEN the Conſuls abovementioned arrived at Rome with their 
troops diſarmed and loaded with ignominy on account of the 
diſhonourable terms they had ſubmitted to, the firſt who declared | 
againſt obſerving the agreement made at the Furcæ Caudine was Spy. 
rius Poſthumius himſelf, one of the Conſuls; who ſaid in full Senate, 
that only he and thoſe who had conſented to that agreement were 
bound by it, and therefore the obligation did not include the whole 
people of Rome: upon which account, if they had a mind to di- 
charge it, they ought to ſend him back again to the Samnites with al 
thoſe that had promiſed to obſerve it. This opinion he maintained 
with ſo much obſtinacy, that the Senate at laſt acquieſced in it and {ent 
them all back again as priſoners to the Samnites, proteſting againſt the 
peace which had lately been concluded with them: but fortune was ſo 
favourable to him that he was ſoon diſmiſſed by the enemy and re- 
turned to Rome, where he lived in greater reputation, though he had 
been beaten, than Pontius did at Samnium, who had beat him. 
Hence we may obſerve two things: in the firſt place, that honour 
is to be acquired even by contrary means and different conditions : for 
as it is the uſual conſequence of victory; ſo after a defeat, if a man 


ſomething that is great and gallant ſoon after, to throw into the be- 
Jance againſt it, he will be no leſs admired and applauded than if he 
had gained a victory. In the next, that it is not diſhonourable to 
break a promiſe that is extorted by force and neceſlity : for ſuch pro- 


an enemy ; that the common cauſe ought not to require all thingy of a man, againſt pf 
vate intereſt, for the ſervice of his King, his Country, or the Laws, Non enim Fairs 
præſtat omnibus officiis. The obligation to one's country does not ſuperſede” every other oblige- 
tion, ſays Tull The utility of an action is but a ſorry plea for the beauty and 
honour of it; and it is wrong to infer, that becauſe ſuch a thing is uſeful, it 1s therefor 
incumbent on every one to perform it; and not only a Duty, but for his honour: 105 
mlles, 
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miles, if they affect the welfare of the ſtate, will always be broken 
when the cauſe fails that occaſioned them; and that too without any 
election upon the honour of thoſe that break them. Of this we might 
-oduce a thouſand inſtances from Hiſtory, if daily experience did not 
make it unneceſſary, Princes we ſee make no ſcruple of violating the 
engagements they have been forced into as ſoon as ever they have an 
opportunity: nay, it is no uncommon thing for them to break others 
ino which they have voluntarily entered, when the motives ceaſe that 
induced them to lay themſelves under ſuch obligations. But whether 
that is juſtifiable in them, or whether ſuch engagements are binding 
or not, I have no occaſion to determine at preſent, as the Reader ma 


ind this point already diſcuſſed in my Treatiſe entitled the Prince [u]. 


[u] See the Prince, Chap. xviii, The above quoted French Author ſays in the ſame 
Chapter, * the profit by the increaſe of the public revenue, which ſerved the Roman Se- 
nate for a pretence to the baſe concluſion I am going to relate, is not ſufficient to war- 
unt ſuch injuſtice. Certain citizens, by the order and conſent of the Senate had redeemed 
C themſelves and their liberty, by money, out of the hands of L. Sylla. But the affair com- 

ing upon the carpet again, the Senate condemned them to be taxable as they were be- 

fore, and ordered that the money they had diſburſed for their redemption ſhould never be 
repaid them. Civil wars often produce ſuch vile examples, that we puniſh private men 
for having taken our word when we were in power; and one and the ſame Magiſtrate 
makes another man pay the penalty of his change, though he is in no fault, The 
Schoolmaſter laſhes his Scholar for his docility, and the Guide beats the blind man whom 
he leads by the hand. A ſhocking picture of juſtice ! There are ſome rules in Philoſophy 
that are both falſe and puſillanimous. The example that is propoſed to us for preferring 
private benefit to the obligation due to faith once given, has not weight enough from the 
circumſtance mixed with it. Robbers have ſurprized you, and after having made you 
ſwear to pay them a ſum of money, give you your liberty, It is wrong to ſay that an 
honeſt man may be quit of his oath without payment, after he is out of their clutches. The 
caſe is quite otherwiſe. When fear has once prevailed upon me to intend, I am obliged 
to keep the ſame purpoſe, when I am no longer in fear: and though fear ſhould only 
caſh tongue, and not my will, yet I am bound to ſtand to my word. For my own 
pat, when my tongue has ſometimes raſhly outrun my thought, I have afterwards how- 
ever made a, conſcience of diſowning it : otherwiſe we ſhall by degrees aboliſh all the 
nght which another claims to the performance of our promiſes. Duaf vero forti viro 
vs auhiberi poſſit, ſays Tully, Offic. Lib. III. Cap. xxx. as if violence could poſſibly operate 
won a brave man. The only condition wherein private intereſt can excuſe us for the 
non-performance of a promiſe, is when we have promiſed a thing that is wicked and 
unjuit in itſelf : for the claim of virtue ought to ſuperſede any obligation of our own.” 
The beſt Divines and Caſuiſts are of the ſame opinion. See this matter fully diſcuſſed 
by the learned Biſhop Sanderſon, in his Prælections de juramenti obligatione. Prælect. IV. 


Trl; i: B b b CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


That the ſame diſpoſition is obſervable at all times in the natives of ty 
ſame country. 


Wo men ſay (and very juſtly I think) that in order to form: 
probable conjecture of what is yet to come, we ought to con. 


ſider what is already paſſed ; for there is nothing in this world at pre. 
ſent, nor ever will be hereafter, but what has and will have a near re. 
ſemblance to what has happened in former times: becauſe mankind 
having the ſame paſſions in all ages, will, for the moſt part, act in the 
fame manner upon ſimilar occaſions. It is true they are ſometime; 
more virtuous in one Province than in another, and vice verſd; accord- 
ing to their education, from which all men take their ſubſequent tum 
and manner of living. We may likewiſe judge with more eaſe and cer. 
tainty of future events by what is paſt, in a people amongſt whom the 
ſame appetites and inclinations have been predominant for a long courle 
of time : as ſome nations have been remarkable for many ages either 
for their rapacity, or perfidy, or fome other particular virtue or vice, 
Thus whoever reads the annals of Florence and compares the tranſac- 
tions of former times with thoſe of the preſent, will find that the 
French and Germans have always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their avs 
rice, pride, cruelty, and falſehood in all their dealings with us, to the 
great prejudice of our ſtate. Every one knows what ſums of money 
we paid at different times to Charles VIII. of France, upon a promiſe 
of reſtoring the Citadel of Piſa to us; and yet he never performed 
that promiſe. But to omit other modern inſtances of this kind as.invi- 
dious, what paſſed betwixt our Republic and the Viſconti, Dukes of 
Milan, in former times, is no leſs notorious: for the Florentines being 
at war with them and deſtitute of all other aſſiſtance, ſolicited the Em- 
peror of Germany to make an incurſion into Lombardy in their favour; 
which he readily promiſed to do with a powerful army, and to defend 
them againſt the Viſconti, provided they would furniſh him with a 
hundred thouſand Ducats to raiſe ſuch an army, and as much more 
when he arrived in Italy. This being agreed to, and all the money 
paid, he advanced as far as Verona: but pretending upon his arrival 
there that the Florentines had not fulfilled ſome other articles of the 
treaty betwixt them, he marched, back again with all his forces witt- 
out doing any thing in their favour. So that if the Florentines had not 
been either compelled by downright neceflity, or blinded by ambition 


and reſentment, or if they had but read and conſidered the manner Þ 
Whie 
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which theſe Barbarians have treated them in all ages, they would 
ot have been deceived by them at that time, nor any other, as they 
often have been; for then they would have found that their 
diſpoſition was always the ſame, and that they had conſtantly treated 
every body with whom they had any dealings in that manner. A 
remarkable example of this we have in their behaviour to the Tuſ- 
| cans of old; who having been often defeated by the Romans, and 
reduced to ſuch diſtreſs that they found themſelves unable to make 
head againſt them any longer, agreed to pay a large ſum of money 
to the Gauls, who lived on the ſide of the Alps next to Italy, upon 
condition they would join forces with them againſt the Romans. But 
when the Gauls had received the money, they refuſed to fulfil the 
conditions upon which it was given them; alledging that they had 
taken it, not to make war upon the Romans, but to keep them from 
commencing hoſtilities with the Tuſcans themſelves. In this manner 
W the poor Tuſcans were at the ſame time cheated out of their money, 
| and diſappointed of the aſſiſtance they expected, through the avarice 
and perfidy of the Gauls : ſo that we ſee from theſe examples, that 
the Gauls and Germans have at all times behaved in the ſame man- 
ner: from whence other Princes may eaſily judge what degree of 
confidence they may put in them for the future [x]. 


CHAP. 


[x] The famous friar Roger Bacon, in the ſixth part of his Opus Majus, ſpeaking in 
praiſe of experimental Philoſophy, tells us that it inveſtigates the ſecrets of nature by its 
own power, and without any regard to any of the other Sciences. And this, he ſays, 
conſiſts in two things; viz. in the knowledge of things to come, as well as of thoſe that 
are paſt and preſent; and in the wonderful works by which it ſurpaſſes judiciary Aſtro- 
bgy in the method of forming a judgment of things future. Under this, he ſays, that 
fome Authors have aſſerted the poffibility of changing the genius and diſpoſition of a na- 
ton by altering the conſtitution of the air. Upon which occaſion, he tells us, that 
when Alexander the Great enquired of Ariſtotle whether he ſhould extirminate the bar- 
barian nations he had conquered, on account of their brutal ferocity, or ſuffer them to 
live; that Philoſopher anſwered him, in his Bock of Secrets, that if he could alter the air 
of the country, he ſhould ſuffer them to live; if not, he ſhould deſtroy them. For he 
thought that the air might be changed to advantage ; ſo that the conſtitution of their bo- 
dies would be altered, and by that means their minds might produce good actions from 
the freedom of their wills; and this is one of his Secrets, He obſerves afterwards that 
ome writers have affirmed, that an army has been ſtruck with ſuch a terror as to fly 
immediately; and tells us that Ariftotle directed Alexander to carry a particular ſtone 
adout him, by which means his enemies would always fly before him. Theſe and a 
vat many other things, ſays he, are afferted by ſome Philoſophers to be true; though 

ey do not pretend that any violence is offered to the freedom of the will: for Ariſtotle, 
Who propoſes this, tells us, in his Ethics, that the will cannot be forced, but that the body 
may be changed by the virtues of things, and the mind excited and induced to chuſe 

tyoluntarily to which it is not inclined; as by means of Medicinal potions many perſons 


ng been changed, not only with regard to their bodies, but likewiſe their pathons and 


tions. 
B b b 2 | As 
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then in truce with the Roman Republic) in hopes that the ſight of 


ther comply with ſome requeſt or demand, he ought not to give him 


but to act in ſuch a manner as may oblige him to come to a ſpeedy 


the requeſt. In this manner Pope Julius II. proceeded with the 


ſion for ſome French forces, and that it was neceſſary the Venctians 
ſhould ſtand neuter : but as he had ſounded them both for theſe pur- 


air. The matter is left to the deciſion of ſuch: as are better Naturaliſts and Divines that 
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CHAT: -ABEV., 
That things are ſometimes effected by bold and ſudden reſolutions, whic 


could not have been done by ordinary meens. 


HE Samnites being invaded by the Romans, and not able 09 
keep the field againſt them, left garriſons in their towns, and 
marched with all the reſt of their forces into Tuſcany, (which wy 


their army amongſt them might induce them to renew the war againſt 
their common enemy, though they had refuſed to do it before when 
they were ſolicited by Ambaſſadors whom the Samnites had ſent to 
them for that purpoſe. Amongſt other reaſons therefore which the 
Samnites gave for taking up arms themſelves, they told the Tuſcany | 
quod pax ſervientibus gravior, quam liberis bellum efſet, that peace was 
more inſupportable to Slaves, than war to men that were free : io that 
partly by perſuaſions and partly by the preſence of their army, they 
at laſt prevailed upon them to break their truce with the Romans. 
Hence we may obſerve that when one Prince wants to make ano- 


time to deliberate upon it, (if he has it in his power to prevent it) 


determination; that is, by convincing him of the miſchief he muſt 
of neceſſity bring upon himſelf either by refuſing or delaying to grant 


French; and Monſieur de Foix, the French King's General, with 
the Marquis of Mantua, not long ago: for his Holineſs deſigning to 
drive the Bentivogli out of Bologna, perceived he ſhould have occa- 


poſes, and received ſuch ambiguous anſwers that he could not tho- 


As to Ariſtotle's panic Stone, no ſerious man can give credit to the effects he aſcribes to 
it. But methinks much may be ſaid in favour of his other notion of altering the con- 
ſtitution, and conſequently the diſpoſition of men by altering the air of the Country they 
live in by natural means; ſuch as cutting down huge foreſts, draining ſens, plougning 
great quantities of land, making large rivers and falls of water, &c. For the nations whon 
Alexander conquered are now very different in point of ferocity from what they were in 
former times, and ſo are the Gauls and Germans, mentioned by Machiavel, in other re- 
ſpects. But this perhaps may be owing to other means, and it may be faid they are 
more humanized by commerce and the influence of Chriſtianity than any change in ther 


the Editor of this work pretends to be. 
roughly 
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roughly depend upon them, he reſolved to make them comply with 
his demands, by acting in ſuch a manner as ſhould not give them 
me to do otherwiſe. For which purpoſe, having got what forces 
te could together at Rome, he marched away to Bologna; from 
whence he ſent in a peremptory manner to let the Venetians know 
they muſt ſtand neuter ; and to the French, that they muſt imme- 
Lately furniſh him with ſuccours: ſo that being afraid of incurring 
the Pope's diſpleaſure, if they either refuſed or delayed to comply 
with him, and finding themſelves under a neceſſity of returning a di- 
ect anſwer, they both ſubmitted to his terms. Monſieur de Foix 
likewiſe being at Bologna another time with an army, and hearing 
that Breſcia had revolted, was determined to reduce it to obedience 
if poſſible. But there. were only two routes by which he could 
march thither : one, through the territories that were ſubject to the 
French, (but that was a very bad one, and a long way about) the 

W other, through the Marquis of Mantua's dominions, where he might 
de oppoſed by that Prince in ſeveral narrow paſſes and defiles betwixt 
the Lakes and Moraſles with which that country abounds, and which 
were very well fortified and defended. Reſolving however to take 
the neareſt road in ſpite of all difticulties, he immediately marched 
that way; and without giving the Marquis time to conſider whether 
he would grant or refuſe him a paſlage, he ſent to him for the keys 
of thoſe ſeveral paſſes, as ſoon as ever he arrived in his territorics. 
do that the Marquis being ſurprized by the ſuddenneſs of the de- 
mand, and having no time to deliberate upon it, was forced to deli- 
yer them up to him: which he would not have done if de Foix had 
proceeded in a cooler and more phlegmatic manner; becauſe he was 
at that time in league with the Pope and the Venetians, and had a 
don in the Pope's hands at the Court of Rome: which he might 
have pleaded as very good reaſons for acting otherwiſe, if the occa- 

ton had not been ſo unexpected []. 


[3] Theſe ſudden ſtrokes, or Coups de main have ſucceeded well in our preſent. waz 
vin the French, particularly at Louiſbourg and Quebec. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XLV. 


Whether it is a better way in battle to receive the enemy's firſt ſy 
and not to exert your flrength till they have in ſome meaſure ſpent thei 
fury; or to attack them vigorouſly at firſt. 


HE Conſuls Decius and Fabius being ſent out by the Romans 

with two armies againſt the Tuſcans and Samnites, and com- 

ing to an engagement with the enemy, their methods of fighting 
were ſo different from each other, that it may not be amiſs to conh- 
der which of them is moſt worthy of imitation. Decius for his pan 
fell furiouſly upon one of the enemy's wings, and with all his force 
at once: but Fabius endeavoured only to ſuſtain the firſt attack of the 
wing he was engaged with; judging it better to act coolly and] 
firmly in the beginning, and reſerve the vigour of his men till the 
enemy had ſpent their firſt ardour and began to grow faint and feeble, 
From the event of the battle it appeared that Fabius acted with more 
judgment than Decius: for the latter having exhauſted his ſtrength 
in the firſt onſet, and ſeeing his men almoſt ſurrounded by the enemy, 
determined to ſacrifice himſelf at the head of his troops (as his father 
had done before him) in hopes of gaining ſome glory at leaſt by an 
honourable death, when he found he could not obtain a victory. But 
Fabius being informed of this, and no leſs ambitious to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by living and acting like a man, than his Collegue had ſhewn 
himſelf by dying in that manner, advanced with the forces which he 
had reſerved for that purpoſe, and gained a complete victory. From 
whence it is plain, that it is ſafer and more prudent to follow the 


example of Fabius, than of Decius upon the like occaſions [Z]. b 
CHAP 


[z] Julius Cæſar, no incompetent Judge in theſe matters, was of a different opinion: 
for he condemns Pompey for making his army ſtand till at the battle of Pharſalia tore 
ceive the Enemy's charge; becauſe (as Plutarch obſerves) ſuch a manner of proceeding 
ſlackens the violent impreſſion which the motion of running gives to the firſt blow, ans 
binders that claſhing of the combatants which uſes to fill them with fury and impetuoliy 
on the firſt encounter; eſpecially when they ruſh upon one another with vigour. Thi 
is what Plutarch ſays on this fide of the queſtion. But if Cæſar had been beaten, iy 
might it not as well have been urged by another on the contrary, that the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſteddy poſture of fighting, is that wherein a man ſtands planted firm without me- 
tion ; and that he who makes a halt upon a march, by confining and reſerving his force 
within himſelf for an occaſion, has a great advantage over him who has already ſpent is 
breath in the career? Beſides, an army being compoſed of many different parts, t! 
impoſſible for it to advance briſkly, and with ſuch an uniform motion as not to break 0r 


diſturb the order of battle, and to hinder the foremoſt of the men from being engaged 


before their comrades can properly ſupport them. But let us hear what Cæſar ＋ 
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C HAP. XLVI. 


w it comes to paſs that the ſame families in a Commonwealth often 
retain the ſame manners and cuſtoms a long time. 


W E ſee that not only one City has cuſtoms and inſtitutions very 


different from thoſe of another, and produces men either of 
1 more rigid or more gentle diſpofition ; but that there is ſuch a dif- 
ference likewiſe betwixt ſeveral particular families in the ſame City. 
The truth of this is evident from the hiſtory of all States, particu- 
ly from that of the Roman Republic; in which we ſee the Manlii 
were always rigid and inflexible; the Publicolæ gentle and humane; 
the Appii ambitious and oppreſſors of the common people; and that 
many other families had ſome peculiar quality which diſtinguiſhed 
them from all the reſt. Now this diſtinction cannot proceed from 
blood alone, (which muſt of courſe be often altered by variety of 
marriages) but from the different manner in which different families 
ur educated : for what a man has been taught in his infancy, and 
xccuſtomed to hear either praiſed or condemned in his youth, makes 
fuch an impreſſion upon him, that he generally forms the ſubſequent 
part of his life according to thoſe inſtructions : otherwiſe it would 
have been impoſſible that the Appii ſhonld all have had the fame 
tum, and been conſtantly actuated by the fame paſſions and deſires, 
s Livy remarks upon ſeveral of them; particularly upon one, who 


having been appointed Cenſor refuſed to lay down his authority at the 


1 


ys, Inter duas acies tantum erat reliftum fpatii, ut ſatis efſet ad concurſum utriuſque exer- 
au: fed Pomperus ſuis prædixerat, ut Ceſaris impetum exciperent, neve ſe loco moverent, 
anemgue eius diſtrabi patereutur. Idque admanitu C. Triarii fecifſe dicebatur, ut primus 
N ſus * militum infringerentur, acieſque diſtraheretur, atque ſuis ordinibus diſpaſitis 
®fperſos adorirentur : levius quoque eaſura pila ſperabat, in loco retentis militibus, quan: ſi 
n immiſfes telis accurriſſeut. Stmml fore, ut duplicato curſu, Ceſaris milites exanimarentur 
C laſitudine conficerentur. Qued nobis quidem nulla ratione fuctum a Pompeio videtur : 
propterea quod eft quedam animi incitatio atque alacritas naturaliter innate omnibus, que: 
adio pugnæ incenduntur. Hanc non reprimere, ſed augere Imperatores debent. Neque j1u- 
fra antiguitus inſlitutum eſt, ut ſigna undique concinerent, clamoremęue uni verſi tellerent : 
qubus rebus & hoſes terreri, & ſuos incitari exiſtimaverunt. In the unnatural battle be- 
Wixt the two Perſian brothers, Clearchus, the Lacedemonian who commanded the 
reeks of Cyrus's party, led them on in good order, and without hurry to the charge: 
but coming within fifty paces of the enemy he put them upon full ſpeed, hoping in fo 
ot a Career to keep them both in order and breath, and at the ſame time to give the 
Wang of impetuoſity both to themſelves and their miſſile arms. Others have ſettled 
tie queſtion thus: if your enemy comes in a full career upon you, ſtand firm to receive 
m; if he ſtands firm to receive you, ruſh violently upon him. See Montaigne's Eſſays, 


I. Chap, xlvii. Cæſ. Com. de Bello Civili, Lib, III. Cap. 92. 


end 
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end of eighteen months, (as the Laws required, and his Collegye hat 
actually done) alledging that he might continue in office five year, i 
he pleaſed, according to the firſt Law that was made concerning Cen. 
ſors, which was not then repealed: and though there were man 
debates and much contention about it, there was no remedy; ng 
could he be prevailed upon to reſign, notwithſtanding both the g. 
nate and the people tried all means to force him. Again, whoey 
reads his ſpeech againſt P. Sempronius, one of the Tribunes of th, 
People, will ſee how full it is of the inſolence and arrogance peculiz 
to his family : whilſt all the reſt of his fellow citizens were vying 
with each other in inſtances of modeſty and ſtrict obedience to the 
Laws and Religion of their country. | 


C HAF. XVII. 


That a good Citizen ought to forget private injuries, when the publt 
good requires it. 


HEN Manlius commanded the Roman army which was ſent 
againſt the Samnites, he happened to receive a wound in an 
engagement with them, which diſabled him from acting as Generi | 
any longer. Upon which, the Senate apprehending their army might 
ſuffer for want of a Commander, thought it neceſſary to create Pa- 
pirius Curſor Dictator, to ſupply the place of Manlius. But as the 
Dictator was to be nominated by Fabius, who was then with an 
army in Tuſcany, and the Senate was afraid he would not appoint 
Curſor, becauſe there was an enmity betwixt them, they ſent two ot 
their body to wait upon Fabius, and deſire he would lay aſide all 
private reſentment and confirm their choice for the ſake of the pub- 
lic: which he did out of regard to his country; though it was plan 
from many circumſtances that it went much againſt the grain. An 
example which ought to be followed by all who would be eſteemed 
good Citizens, | 
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C H A P: XLVIII. 


When an enemy feems guilty of any remarkable error, it ought at firſt to) 
n 1 be ſuſpetted as an artifice. 


ULVIUS being left with the command of the Roman army 
in Tuſcany, during the abſence of the Conſul, who was gone 
© aſſiſt in the celebration. of ſome. ceremonies at Rome, the Tuſcans 
endeavoured to draw him into an ambuſh they had laid for him near 
tis own camp: for which purpoſe, they ſent out ſome of their Sol- 
ders, diſguiſed like Herdſmen with .droves of cattle, who paſſed not 
only in fight of the Roman camp, but almoſt cloſe by the entrench- 
ments. But the General ſuſpecting they would not have had the bold- 
ess to have taken ſo unuſual a ſtep, if it had not been to draw him 
nto ſome ſnare, acted with ſuch. circumſpection that he diſcovered their 

deſign and defeated it. | 

Hence we may obſerve; that a General ought to take great care of 
being deceived by what may look like a palpable error in an enemy, 
and to ſuſpect there is ſome artifice at the bottom: as it is not reaſon- 
able to imagine, that people who are always ſuppoſed to be upon 
their guard, can otherwiſe be ſo raſh and imprudent. But the hopes 
of victory often dazzle men in ſuch a manner, that they cannot diſ- 
ern the miſchief that is concealed under theſe appearances, and there- 
fore run blindly upon their deſtruction. — 1 

The Gauls having defeated the Romans upon the banks of the 
Alla, marched directly to Rome; and finding all the Gates not only 
open, but unguarded, continued under arms all that day, and the next 
night, before they would enter the City, apprehending ſome trap was 
ad for them there; as they could not prevail upon themſelves to be- 
lere the Romans would ever have abandoned their laſt reſource in ſo 
fooliſh and cowardly a manner. In. the year 1503, when the Flo- 
rntines laid fiege to Piſa, Alphonſo del Mutolo, an inhabitant of that 
City being priſoner in their camp, promiſed, if they would ſet him at 
iderty, that he would deliver up one of the gates of the town into 
their hands: upon which, they releaſed him, but afterwaras, when 
te came to the camp again (as he often did) to treat more particularly 
Wout the matter with certain deputies appointed for that purpoſe, he 
dia not do it privately, but in an open manner, and always attended 
ly ſeveral other Citizens, whom he deſired to withdraw only when 
be entered into any converſation with the deputies. From which 
[rt or behaviour, they might very well have doubted of his ſincerity ; 

Vo I. II. 8 becauſe, 


POLITICAL DISCOURSES UPON Bode 
becauſe, if he had really deſigned to fulfil his engagement, he would 


have acted with more privacy. But the Florentines were ſo eaper ty 
get poſſeſſion of the City that they raſhly confided in his promiſe, ang 
advancing at a certain hour to take poſſeſſion of one of the gates . 
cording to his appointment, they met with ſuch a reception there 
that they left many of their officers and a vaſt number of private me 
behind them, to their great mortification and diſgrace [a]. 

5 CHAP. XLIX. | 
That a Republic ought frequently to make new Laws and Provifins fi 
| the preſervation of its Liberties: and how Q, Fabius obtained the nan 

of Maximus, 


Have ſaid before that new diſorders of one kind or other muſt 
neceſſarily happen very often in a great Commonwealth, which 
require new remedies ; and that the more dangerous they are, the 
greater need they have of a ſkilful Phyſician. Now though we read 
of many ſtrange and unexpected accidents and diſorders, in the Hiſto- 
ries of all States indeed, we ſhall find ſtill more and ſtranger in that of 
the Roman Republic, than perhaps in any other. For the confirms 
tion of which, we may quote the conſpiracy wherein all the married 
women of Rome had engaged to murder their huſbands ; ſome of 
whom they actually poifoned, and had prepared materials to diſpatch 
the reſt. Another inſtance of the fame kind, was the conſpiracy 
formed by the Bacchanals, and diſcovered in the time of the Macedo- 
nian war : for ſo many thouſands both of men and women were con- 
cerned in it, that it muſt probably have overturned the State, if it had 
not been diſcovered in time, and moſt of the offenders put to death, 
according to the cuſtom of the Romans; who made no ſcruple af 
puniſhing a multitude at once upon ſuch occaſions. So that if othe 
proofs were wanting to ſhew the power, the authority, and magnant 
mity of that Republic, it might fully appear fromtheir puniſhing ſuc 
numbers of delinquents at one time. Thus they ſometimes condemned 
a whole Legion, ſometimes all the inhabitants of a City to death; 
and ſometimes not only baniſhed eight or ten thouſand people 2t1 
time, but impoſed other conditions upon them, of ſuch a nature ® 
made them very hard to be borne by a ſingle man, much more by f 
many. In this manner they ſerved the remainder of the army thi 
eſcaped: with their lives from the battle of Cannz : for they baniſhed 


[a] See Chap. XVIII. of this Book. 
them 


| 


Chap, XLIX. THE FIRST DECAD OF LIVY. 


them all to Sicily, where they were forbidden either to live in any 
own, or to eat their meat any otherwiſe than ſtanding. But the 
moſt remarkable of all their executions was the decimation of their 
forces 3 that is, when they put every tenth man to death by lot quite 
through an army : and certainly no way can be deviſed that could be 
more juſt, or {ſtrike a greater terror into a multitude ; becauſe when 
the delinquency is general, and no certain author or ringleader can be 
pitched upon, it is impoſſible to puniſh them all; and to puniſh one 
part only and ſpare the other, would be hard upon thoſe that ſuffered, 
and encourage thoſe that did not to offend another time. 

The women therefore, who deſigned to have poiſoned their huſbands, 
ind the Bacchanals were puniſhed as they deſerved : and though ſuch 
maladies have very bad effects in a Commonwealth, yet they are not 
mortal; becauſe they are generally diſcovered before it is too late to 
remedy them. But that is not the caſe with regard to thoſe that affect 
the State : for they are ſeldom diſcovered in time, except by very able 


C Phyſicians, and even then, if not treated with great prudence and 


care, commonly end in the ruin of the Government: of which we 
have a remarkable inſtance in Livy. The Romans having been very 
liberal in granting the freedom of their City to other people, they grew 
ſo numerous there at laſt, and had ſuch a weight in the public Coun- 
cils, that the Government began to vary from its uſual courſe ; new 
men being employed, and different meaſures purſued from what had 
been cuſtomary before. But Quintus Fabius being aware of this when 
he was Cenſor, and foreſeeing the miſchievous effects that muſt enſue 
from it, took care to prevent them in time, by reducing all the new 
Citizens into four tribes; th-t ſo when their influence was contracted 
in ſuch a manner, they might not have it in their power to overturn 
the ancient conſtitution of the Republic. A piece of ſervice ſo grate- 


ful to his Countrymen, that they conferred upon him the ſurname of 
Maximus. 


The END of the THIRD and LAST BOOK. 
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FRENCH TRANSLATOR's 
Advertiſement to the Reader. 


LTHOUGH the manner of making war is very different at 
preſent from what it was in Machiavel's days, his Treatiſe, or 

rather Dialogues, upon that ſubje& may ſtill be of great uſe. For in 
the firſt place, they are written by a Genius of the higheſt rank, and 
founded upon ſome general Principles which will always hold good: 
and in the next, (beſides the pleaſure of ſeeing what alteration is 
made in this Science by Time) they may furniſh other men -of parts 
and abilities with ſome uſeful and improveable hints; eſpecially thoſe 
that follow. the profeſſion of arms. There are further many judi- 
clous Reffections in the courſe of this Work, which cannot fail of 
being very agreeable to Connoiſſeurs: and towards the end of the 
kcond Book, the Author launches out into a digreſſion, in which he 
hews with great perſpicuity to what cauſes it is chiefly owing, that 
lhe number of eminent Commanders is greater or leſs in different 
umes and places. | 3 | 
| eee e e 


N. B. The reſt of this Advertiſement is wholly taken up in elucidating 
Jome military. terms and phraſes, which ſhall be explained in their pro- 
per places hereafter. But as there was an od Engliſh Tranſlation of 
| 28 vo Machiavel's 


iv ] 

Machiavel's Art of War, publiſhed in the year 1588 by one Pr 
 Whitehorne, who-catts-himjelf-Stadent-of Gray Inn, I ſhall 1, 
the liberty 4 preſenting the Reader with his Dedication of it , 
Queen Elizabeth : for though the language is now grown obſolete an] 
uncouth, yet the Sentiments are juft and worthy of obſervation, J 
Tranſlation indeed is a very bad one, and not intelligible at preſent; 
the Dedication is as follows. * 


To the moſt high and excellent Princes ELIZABETH. 
by the grace of God Queene of England, Fraunce, and 
. Ireland, defender of the Faith, and of the Church d 
England, and Ireland, on Earth next under God, the 


. ſupreme Governour. 


ELTHOUGH commonly every man, - moſt worthy and renom- 

med Soueraigne, ſeeketh ſpecially to commende and extoll the 

thing, whereunto he feeleth himſelfe naturally bent and inclined; 
yet all ſuch partialitie and. private affection laid aſide, it is to be 
thought (that for the defence, maintenance, and advauncement of x 
Kingdom, or Common Weale, or for the good and due obſervation 
of peace, and adminiſtracion of juſtice in the fame) no one thing 
can be more profitable, neceſſarie, or more honourable, than the 
knowledge of Service in warre, and deeds of armes, becauſe conſi- 
dering the ambition of the World, it is impoſſible for any Realme 
or Dominion long to continue free in quietnes and ſavegard, where 
the defence of the Sword is not alwaies in a readinefle. For like as 
the Greekes, being. occupied about trifling matters, taking pleaſure 
in refiting of Comedies, and ſuch other vaine things, altogether neg- 
lecting Martiall feats, gave occaſion to Philip King of Macedonis, 
fathef to Alexander the great, to oppreſſe and to bring them in fer- 
vitude under his fubjection: even ſo undoubtedly, libertie will not be 
kept, but men mall be troden under foote, and brought to moſt hor- 


rible miſerie and. calamitie, if they giving themſelves to paſtimes 
and pleaſure, forſake the juſt regard of their own defence, and {ave- 
ard of their countrie, which in temporall regiment, chiefly con- 
fiſteth in warlike. fkilfulnes. And therefore the auncient Captaines 
and mightle Conquerours, ſo long as they floriſhed, did deviſe with 
moſt great diligence, all manner of wayes to bting their men to 4 
OM | perfeck 


1471 


elt knowledge of what ſo ever thing appertained to the warre, as 
nifeftly appeareth by the warlike games, which in olde times the 
ces of Grecia ordained upon the mount Olimpus, and alſo by 
be orders and exerciſes, that the auncient Romanes uſed in ſundrie 
ces, and eſpecially in Campo Martio, and in their wonderfull 
nptaous Theaters, which chiefly they builded to that purpoſe. 
ſhereby they not onely made their Souldiours fo expert, that they 
bined with a few, in fighting againſt a great huge multitude of 
emis, ſuch marvailous victories, as in many credible hiſtories are 
rentioned, but alſo by the ſame meanes, their unarmed raſcall peo- 
e that followed their Campes, got ſuch underſtanding in the feats of 
are, that they in the day of battail, being left deſtitute of ſuccour, 
re able without any other helpe to ſet themſelves in good order, 
x their defence againſt the enemie, that would ſeeke to hurt them, 
{in ſuch dangerous times, have done their countrie ſo good ſervice, 
hat verie often by their helpe, the adverſaries have beene put to 


eemed nothing more happy in a common weale, then to have in 
e fame many men ſkilfull in warlike affaires: by meanes whereof 
heir Empire continually inlarged, and moſt wonderfully and 
rumphantly proſpered. For ſo long as men for their valiauntnes, 
ere then rewarded and had in eſtimacion, glad was he that could 


e: as by the manly actes that Marcus Curtius, Oratius Cocles, and 
uus Mucius did for the ſavegard of Rome, and allo by other innu- 
wmerable examples, doth plainly appeare. But when through long 
ad continual peace, they began to be altogether given to pleaſure 
nd delicatenes, litle regarding Martial feats, nor ſuch as were ex- 
ert in the practiſe thereof, their dominion and eſtates did not fo 
nuch before increaſe and proſper, as then by ſuch meanes and over- 
wht, they ſodainly fell into decay and utter ruine. For ſuch truly 
the nature and condicion, both of peace and warre, that where in 
wernment there is not had equall conſideracion of them both, the 
ne in fine doth worke and induce the other's oblivion, and utter 
bholicion. Wherefore, ſith the neceſſitie of the ſcience of warres 
bo great, and alſo the neceſſarie uſe thereof ſo manifeſt, that even 
Ladie Peace hir ſelfe, doth in manner from thence crave hir chiefe 
lence and preſervacion, and the worthineſſe moreover and honour 
the ſame ſo great, that as by proofe wee ſee, the perfect glorie 
ereof, cannot eaſilie finde roote, but in the hearts of moſt noble, 
Wrageous, and manlike perſonages. I thought moſt excellent 


aces, I could not either to the ſpecial gratefying of your highnes, 
« uruverfal delight of al ſtudious gentlemen, or the common utilitie 
Vor. II. D d d of 


ht, and feldes moſt happily wonne. So that the antiquitie 


nde occaſion to venter, yea and ſpend his life to benefite his coun- 
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of the publique wealth, imploy my laboures more profitable in x 
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compliſhing of my dutie and good will, then in ſetting forth wy, 
thing, that might induce to the augmenting and increaſe of 4, 
knowledge thereof: and eſpecially the example of your highneq, 
moſt politike government over us, giving plaine teſtimonie of th, 
wonderfull prudent defire that, is in you, to have your people jp 
ſtructed in this kind of ſervice, as well for the better defence g 
your Highnes, themſelves, and their countrie, as alſo to dilcouragy 
thereby, and be able to reſiſt the malignitie of the enemie, wh; 
otherwiſe would ſeeke paradventure to invade this noble realine 0 
kingdome. 
When therefore, about ten yeares paſt, in the Emperour's warte! 
againſt the Mores and certain Turkes, being in Barbarie : at the 
ſiege and winning of Calibbia, Moneſterio, and Afﬀrica, I had 
well for my further inſtruction in thoſe affaires, as alſo the better u 
acquaint mee with the Italian tongue, reduced into Engliſh, the bo 
called The arte of Warre, of the famous and excellent Nichol 
Machiavel, which in times paſt, he being a counſailour, and Secretairie 
of the noble citie of Florence, not without his great laud and prall 
did write: and having lately againe, ſomewhat peruſed the ſame 
the which in ſuch continuall broyles, and unquietnes, was by me 
tranſlated, I determined with my ſelfe, by publiſhing thereof, to be4 
ſtow as great a gift (ſince greater I was not able) amongſt my coun 
trie men, not expert in the Italian tongue, as in like works I ha 
ſeene beſore mee, the Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Spaniardes, and othet 
forreine nacions, molt lovingly to have beſtowed among theirs : the 
rather undoubtedly, that as by private reading of the ſame booke 
I then felt my ſelfe, in that knowledge marvailouſly holpen and in 
creaſed, ſo by communicating the ſame to many, our Engliſhme 


finding out the ordering and diſpoſing of exploites of warre there 


contained, the aide and direction of theſe plaine and briefe precepts 
might no leſſe in knowledge of warres become incomparable, the 
in prooves alſo and exerciſe of the ſame altogether invincible : whic 
my tranſlacion, moſt gracious Soveraigne, together with ſuch othe 
thinges, as by mee hath bene gathered, and thought good to adds 
thereunto, I have preſumed to dedicate unto your highneſs, not onel 
becauſe the whole charge and furniture of warlike counſailes ard 
preparations, being determined by the arbitremen of Governours and 
Princes, the treatiſe alſo of like effect ſhould in like manner a5 vl 
right depend upon the protection of a moſt worthy and noble Pa 
troneſſe, but alſo that the diſcourſe itſelfe, and the worke of a0! 
raine author, under the paſport and fafe conduite of your highnet 


moſt noble name, might by ſpeciall authoritie of the ſame, "I 
| | amongil 
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noneſt your Majeſties ſubjectes, much better credite and eſtima- 
on, And if, moſt mighty Queene, in this kinde of Philoſophie, 
may fo terme it) grave and fage counſailes, learned and wittie 
recepts, or pollitike and prudent admonicions, ought not to be ac- 
nted the leaſt and baſeſt jewells of weale publike; then dare I 
idly affirme, that of many ſtraungers, which from forreine coun- 
es, have heretofore in this your Majeſties realme arrived, there is 
ne in compariſon to be preferred, before this worthy Florentine 
ad Italian, who having freelye without any gaine of exchaunge (as 
ter ſome acquaintaunce and familiaritie will better appeare) brought 
ih him moſt ritch, rare and plentifull Treaſure, ſhall deſerve, I 
t of all good Engliſh hearts, moſt lovingly and friendly to bee in- 
xrtained, imbraced and cheriſhed ; whoſe new Engliſh apparel, how 
p ever it ſhall ſeeme by mee, after a groſſe faſhion, more fitly. ap- 
ted to the Campe, then in nice termes atired to the Carpet, and 
h courſe clothing rather put foorth to battaile, then in any brave 
ew prepared to the banket; nevertheleſſe my good will I truſt, 
al of your grace be taken in good part, having faſhioned the phraiſe 
y rude ſtile, even according to the purpoſe of my travaile, 
hich was rather to profite the deſirous man of warre, then to de- 
bt the cars of the fine Rethorician, or daintie curious ſcholeman. 
loſt humbly beſeeching your highnes, ſo to accept my labour here- 
as the firſt frutes of a poore Souldiour's ſtudie, who to the 
termoſt of his ſmal power, in the ſervice. of your moſt gratious 
jeſtie, and of his countrie, will at all times, according to his 
wundent dutie and allegeaunce, promptly yecld himſelfe to any la- 
jour, travaile or daunger, what ſo ever ſhall happen. Praying in 
ie meane ſeaſon the almightie God, to give your highnes in a long 
rolperous raigne, perfect health, deſired tranquilitie, and againſt all 
our enemies, lucky and joyful victorie. | 


\ | > ' Your humble Subject and dayly 


Oratour, 


= PETER” WHITEHORNE. 
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THE 
AUTHOR's PREFACE 


Lorenzo Strozzi, Nobleman of Florence. 


L./ANY are now of opinion, My Dear Lorenzo, that no tw 
'&. things are more diſcordant and incongruous than a civil and if 
military Lie. Hence we ſee daily, that when a man goes into th 
army, he preſently changes, not only his dreſs, but his behaviour 
his company, his air, his manner of ſpeaking, and affects to throy 
off all appearance of any thing that may look like common life and 
converſation. For a man that is to be ready equipped for any fort o 
violence, deſpiſes the formal garb of a Citizen, and thinks no dieß 
fit for his purpoſe but a ſuit of armour: and as to civility and po- 
liteneſs, how can we expect to find any fuch thing in one who im 
gines it would make him look effeminate, and rather be a hindrance 
to his preferment than otherwiſe ; eſp cially when he thinks it hill 
duty, inftead of talking and Iooking like, other men, to fright ever 
body he meets with a volley of oaths, anda terrible pair of whiſker] 
This indeed gives ſome countenance to ſuch an opinion, and makes 
people look upon a ſoldier as a different fort of a creature from al 
other men. ae 
But if we conſider the nature of government, and the inſtitutions 
of the Ancients, we ſhall find a very ſtrict and intimate relation 
betwixt: theſe two conditions; and that they are not only compatibi 
and conſiſtent with each other, but neceſſarily connected and united 
together, For all the arts and ſciences which have been introduced 
into ſociety for the common benefit of mankind, and all the ord: 
nances that have been eſtabliſhed: to make them live in the fear 
God, and obedience to human Laws, would be vain and inſignificant 


THE AUTHOR's PREFACE. 


if not ſupported and defended by a military force; which, when 
roperly conducted and applied, will maintain thoſe ordinances and 
Focy up their authority, though perhaps they may not be altogether 
perfect and without flaw or defect in themſelves. But the beſt or- 
dinances in the world will be deſpiſed and trampled under foot, if 
not upheld: as they ought to be by a military power; like a magni- 
ficent Palace that is uncovered at the top, which though full of 
jewels and coſtly furniture, muſt ſoon moulder into ruin, as it has 
nothing but its ſplendor and riches to defend it from the injuries of 
the weather. The ancient Lawgivers and Governors of Kingdoms 
and Republics took: great care therefore to infpire all their ſubjects, 
but particularly their ſoldiers, with fidelity, love of peace, and the 
fear of God. For who ought to be more faithful than a man that 
is entruſted with the ſafety of his country, and has ſworn to defend 
it to the laſt drop of his blood ? Who ought to be fonder of peace 
than thoſe that ſuffer by nothing but war? Who is under greater 
obligations to worſhip God than Soldiers, who are daily expoſed to 
innumerable dangers, and have moſt occafion for his protection? 
Theſe things being well conſidered by thoſe who governed States and 
modelled armies in former times, and ſtrongly enforced upon others 
that were under their command, had ſuch an effect upon their con- 
duct and behaviour, that the life of a ſoldier was edifying and ſerved 
as a pattern for others. But ſince our diſcipline is now depraved to 
fuch a degree, that it 1s totally different from what it ancientiy was, 
it is no wonder that other men have ſo bad an opinion of a military 
life, and endeavour, as much as they can, to avoid the company and 
converſation of all ſuch as follow the profeſſion of arms. 

As I am of opinion, therefore, from what I have both ſeen and 
read, that it is not even yet impoſſible to revive the diſcipline of our 
anceſtors, and in ſome meaſure to rettieve the reputation of our ſol- 
diery, I Have written the following treatiſe concerning the Art of 
War, as well for the improvements of others who are deſirous to 
imitate the Ancients in warlike exploits, as for my own private ſatis- 
faction, and to avoid the imputation of ſpending my leiſure in idle- 
nels, Now, though perhaps it may ſeem a preſumptuous undertak- 


thinking myſelf more excuſable than ſome other people, who have 
ken upon them the actual exerciſe of it: for an error in my writings 
may eaſily be corrected, without prejudice to any body; but an error 
in their practice may ruin a whole State. Conſider the nature of 
this work then, good Lorenzo, and freely beſtow either your cenſure 
or commendation upon it, as you think it juſtly deſeryes. I inſcribe 
1. 


ing to treat of an Art which I never profeſſed; yet I cannot help 
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it to you, not only as a teſtimony of my gratitude, (though conſci- 
ous to myſelf how ſmall a return it is for the favours I have received 
from you) but becauſe it is uſual to addreſs things of this nature to 


perſons who are diſtinguiſhed by their nobility, their riches, their 
great parts, or munificence ; and I know very well that in birth and 
fortune you have not many equals, {till fewer in parts, and in gene- 
rolity and liberality, none at all. | 
The Reader is deſired to take notice that the following Letter or 
Mark in the ſeveral Plans inſerted in this Work 
o |} Target men. 
d | Ordinary Pikemen. _ 
e Pikemen Extraordinary. 
85 Corporals of Target-men. 
222 Corporals of Pikemen. \ 
Il Ordinary Velites, or light armed Infantry. 
12 Velites Extraordinary. 
C | Captains of a Battalion. 
B Stands f The Lieutenant Colonel of a Battalion. 
-K Stands for q The Colonel of a Regiment. 
G The General of an Army. 
Z The Colours. 
8 The Drums. | 
g | The Gens d'armes, or heavy armed Horſe. 
2 | Their Captains. 
y | The light Horſe. 
J Their Captains. 
oo The Artillery. 
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Fabrizio Colonna refreſhing himſelf in Coſimo Rucellat's gardens at Flo- 
rence, enters into a converſation concerning the Art of War. That 
an honeſt man ought not to make war his only profeſſion. That no 
Prince or Republic ſhould ſuffer any of their Subjects to make war 
their only occupation. In what countries the beſt Soldiers are to be 
raiſed. Whether it is better to take them out of towns, or out of the 
country. The conventencies and inconventencies of trained Bands, or 
a ſettled Militia. Of what fort of men an Army ought to be com- 
poſed. How the Romans raiſed their Legions. Whether a Militia 
ſhould be numerous, or not. How to prevent the inconveniencies to 


which a Militia is ſubject. Of raiſing and paying Cavalry. 


Ss it is allowable, I think, to ſpeak well of any man after 
he is dead, becauſe there can then be no longer any imputation 
or ſuſpicion of flattery in it, I willingly take this opportunity 
of doing juſtice to the memory of my dear deceaſed friend Coſimo 
Rucellai, whoſe name I never remember without tears in my eyes; 
81 knew him to be poſſeſſed of every quality that his friends and 
country could wiſh for in a worthy man and a good Citizen. For I 
a very certain he would chearfully have ſacrificed all that he had in 
e world, and even life itſelf, for his friends, and that there was 


no 
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no enterprize how difficult and dangerous ſoever, which he would 
not have undertaken for the good of his country : and I muſt ac. 
knowledge, that amongſt all the men I ever was acquainted with, 1 
never met with any one whoſe heart was more diſpoſed to great and 
generous actions. The only thing that he lamented at his death, 
was, that it ſhould be his fate to die ſo young, and at home too, 
without honour, or the ſatisfaction of having ſerved any man in ſo 
effectual a manner as he paſſionately deſired to have done; fo that he 
was afraid (as he told his familiar acquaintance) nothing more could 
be ſaid of him after he was dead, than that they had laſt a good 
friend. Many others however, beſides myſelf can give ſufficient teſ- 
timony, not only of his virtues, but of the many amiable and gen- 
tleman-like accompliſhments he was poſſeſſed of; though there are 
now but few traces of them left. Time indeed has ſpared ſome 
ſmall ſpecimens of the ſprightlineſs of his Genius, conſiſting chiefly 
of. ſhort proluſions and love Sonnets, which (though he was not of 
an amorous turn) he compoſed at vacant hours in his youth, to ayoid 
being altogether idle, and to entertain himſelf as well as others, till 
he ſhould find it neceſſary to employ his thoughts upon ſubjects of a 
higher and more ſerious nature. But even from theſe little ſamples, 
it appears how happy he was in expreſſing his conceptions, and 
what a figure he might have made in Poetry, if he had thought it 
worth his while to give himſelf wholly up to it. 

Since fortune therefore has deprived us of ſo valuable a friend, 
the only remedy we have left, is to conſole ourſelves as well as we 
can with the memory of his company, and the recollection of ſuch 
things, whether of a pleaſant or ſerious caſt, as we have often ad- 
mired in him whilft he lived. And becauſe the .converſation that 
happened not long ago in his gardens, betwixt him and Fabrizio Co- 
lonna, concerning the Art of War (at which I and ſome other friends 
were preſent) is the freſheſt upon my memory, I will endeavour to 
recolle& what I can of it, and commit it to writing: for as Fabrizio 
laid open the myſteries of that art with great perſpicuity on one fide, 
and ſeveral pertinent queſtions were propoſed, many objections ſtar- 
ted, and divers arguments ſupported with no leſs ſtrength of reaſon 
by Coſimo chiefly on the other; a ſummary account of that con- 
ference may ſerve not only to revive the remembrance of his abilities 
in the minds of ſuch friends as were then met together, but to 
make ſame:that were abſent regret they had not been there too, and 
to recapitulate to others the ſubſtance of various topics (no leſs uſeful 
in a civil than a military life) at that time handled in a very mat- 
terly manner, by another great and experienced man. But to our 
purpoſe, 
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FaBR1z10 CoLONNA returning from the wars in Lombardy, where 
he had commanded his Catholic Majeſty's forces a conſiderable time 
with great reputation, took Florence in his way, with a deſign to 
repoſe himſelf a few days in that City, and to viſit the Duke and 
ome other Gentlemen there, with whom he was acquainted. Co- 
| (mo Rucellai therefore invited him to ſpend a day with him in his 

cardens ; not merely to gratify his natural turn to hoſpitality and po- 
lteneſs, but in hopes likewiſe of being indulged in a long converſa- 
tion with him concerning ſeveral things he wanted to know, and of 
which he thought he could not have a better opportunity of inform- 
ing himſelf, than from the mouth of ſo great a man. The invitation 
being freely accepted by Fabrizio, he came to the Gardens at the 
time appointed, where he was received by Cofimo, and ſome of his 
moſt intimate friends, amongſt whom were Zanobi Buondelmonti, 
Battiſta dalla Palla, and Luigi Alamanni, (all young men, very dear 
to him, of the ſame diſpoſition, and engaged in the fame ſtudies) 
| whoſe virtues and good qualities are ſo well known to every body, 
that it would be altogether unneceſſary to ſay any thing here in praiſe 
of them. To be as brief as I can then, Fabrizio was regaled 
there with all poſſible demonſtrations of honour and reſpect : but 
after the entertainment and uſual formalities were over (which gene- 
nally are few and ſhort amongſt men of ſenſe, who are more deſirous 
of gratifying the rational appetite) the days being long, and the wea- 
ther intenſely hot, Coſimo, under a pretence of avoiding the heat, 
took his gueſts into the moſt retired and ſhady part of the Gardens; 
and being all fat down, ſome upon the graſs (which is very green and 
pleaſant there) and ſome upon ſeats placed under the trees, Fabrizio 
laid it was a moſt delightful garden, and looking earneſtly at ſome of 
the trees, ſeemed not to know the names of them; but Cofimo be- 
ing aware of it, immediately ſaid, perhaps you may not be acquain- 
ted with this ſort of trees ; and indeed I am not at all ſurpriſed at it, 
for they are very old ones, and were much more in vogue amongſt 
our anceſtors than they are at preſent. Having then told him the 
names of them, and that they were planted by his Grandfather Ber- 
nardo, who was fond of ſuch amuſements : I thought fo, replied 
Fabrizio ; and both the place and the trees put me in mind of ſome 
Frinces in the Kingdom of Naples, who took much delight in 
Planting groves and ſhady arbours, to ſhelter them from the heat. 
ere he ſtopped ſhort, and after he had pauſed a little while, 
proceeded in this manner. If I was not afraid of giving offence 
lad he) I would tell you my opinion of theſe things: and yet I 
nk none of. you will be affronted at what is ſaid amongſt friends in 
Vor. II. E cc free 
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free converſation; not with any deſign to vilify or depreciate ſuch, 
taſte, but for the ſake of a little innocent argumentation. How my 
better then would thoſe Princes have done (I ſpeak it without inten, 
ing to reflect upon their memories) if they had endeavoured to im 
tate the ancients in bearing hardſhips and inconveniencies, inſtead 
giving themſelves up to eaſe and indolence ; in ſuch exploits as we 
performed in the ſunſhine, and not in the ſhade; in following tha 
example whilſt they continued hardy and honeſt, and not when thi 
became delicate and corrupt; for after that our country ſoon fell ink 
ruin and diſtraction. You have now introduced a ſubject, a 
Como (but to avoid the frequent and tireſome repetition of ſucb ay 
faid, ſuch a one anſwered, and ſuch a one replied, I ſhall hereafter ou 
prefix the name of the ſeveral ſpeakers, to what they ſaid in the cout 
of this converſation) you have now introduced a ſubje& which 1 had 
long wiſhed to hear thoroughly diſcuſſed, and therefore ſhould takei 
as a particular fayour, if you would ſpeak your ſentiments of it freel 
and without reſerve, or fear of offending any one here: for my o 
part, I will take the liberty of propoſing ſome queſtions and doubt 
to you, in which I ſhould be glad to be fatisfied : but if I ſhall feen 
either to impeach or excuſe any one's conduct in my queſtions or n 
plies, it will not be merely for the ſake of blaming or defending them 
but for better information, if I am miſtaken in my judgment. 
FABR1Z10. It will be a great pleaſure to me, I can aſſure you, « 
the other hand, to give you all the ſatisfaction I can in ſuch queſtion 
as you ſhall think fit to propoſe to me: but I will not pretend tt 
obtrude my opinions upon you as decifive and infallible : when yo 
have heard them, I beg you will judge for yourſelf : perhaps I may 
now and then aſk you a queſtion too in my turn, and make no doubt 
but I ſhall receive as much ſatifaction at leaſt, in your anſwers, as 
you will do in mine: for it often happens that a pertinent queſtio 
puts a man upon conſidering ſome things, and gives him light inte 
many others, which otherwiſe he would never have thought of 0 
known. | 
Cosi. Let us return then, if you pleaſe, to what you faid oi 
my Grandfather and ſome others, who you think would have done 
better to have imitated the examiple of the ancients in a hardy and 
active manner of living, than in making ſuch proviſions for eaſe ant 
luxury. As for my Grandfather, I ſhall make ſome ſort of apolog 
for him; and leave the others to be dealt with as you pleaſe: for 
do not believe there was any man of his time, who deteſted a ſof fick 
and delicate way of life more than he did, or was a greater friend t 


1 may 
toil and labour. Nevertheleſs, he found it impoſſible either for 1 dec: 
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if or his ſons to practice what he moſt approved; for ſuch was 
he corruption of the age he lived in, that if any one had ſpirit 
nough to deviate ever ſo little from the common cuſtoms and man- 
er of living in thoſe times, he would have been laughed at and ridi- 
uled by every body. Bo that if a man ſhould have expoſed himſelf 
aked upon a ſandy beach to the heat of a noon-day ſun in the 
niddle of farmer, or rolled himſelf in ſnow in the depth of winter, 
Diogenes did, he would have been looked upon as a mad- 
nan: if any one had brought up his children, like the Spartans, in 
ttages'or farm Houſes; if he had accuſtomed them to ſleep in the 
pen air, to go barehead and barefoot, to bathe in the coldeſt ſtreams, 
n order not only to make them bear hardſhips the better, but to 
Welpiſe both life and death, he would have been accounted a beaſt 
her than a man: if laſtly, he had lived upon pulſe and roots and 
uck fort of things, if he had made no account of money, like Fa- 
ricius of old, he might perhaps have been admired by ſome few, 
Wot he would have been followed by nobody at all. My Grandfather 
Wherefore was diſcouraged from imitating the example of the ancients, 

4 thoſe things, by the general practice of the times, and forced to 
ontent himſelf with doing it in others, which did not lay him fo 
pen to the charge of affecting ſingularity. 

FABRIZIO. You have made a very handſome apology for your 
randfather in that particular, Sir, and there is indeed much truth 
nd reaſon in it. But in what I ſaid of imitating the ancients in their 
anner of living, I did not mean to carry matters to ſuch extremi- 
ies as you ſeem to think, but to propoſe ſome other things of a 
gentler and more practicable nature, and ſuch as would be more 
ſuitable to the preſent times; which I think might very well be 
eltabliſhed, if they were introduced and countenanced by ſome 
man of authority in a Government. And if we conſider the practice 
and inſtitutions obſerved by the old Romans (whoſe example I am 
always fond of recommending) we ſhall find many things worthy of 
mitation, which may eaſily be tranſplanted into any other ſtate, if it 
8 not become totally corrupt. 

Cosi. Pray what things are thoſe ? 
ny Fazr1zio. To honour and reward virtue; not to deſpiſe poverty; 
ao keep up good order and diſcipline in their armies ; to oblige their 
fellow Citizens and Subjects to love one another; to decline faction; 
0 prefer the good of the public to any private intereſt; and other 
ſuch things which would be compatible enough with theſe times, and 
may eaſily be introduced if due means were taken for that purpoſe : 
becauſe they appear ſo reaſonable in themſelves, and the expediency 
| LC -E:2 Of 
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of them is ſo obvious to common ſenſe, that nobody could gaing 
or oppoſe them; and he that takes this courſe, plants trees under th, 
ſhade of which he may enjoy himſelf with equal pleaſure, and per. 
haps more ſecurity, than we do here. 

Cos1Mo. What you have faid of this matter admits of no con- 
tradition, and therefore I ſhall leave it to the conſideration of tho 
whom it moſt concerns ; and ſhould be glad to know, why you, why 
blame others for not imitating the ancients in other weighty and im- 
portant concerns, have not thought fit in any wiſe to copy them your. 
ſelf in their military diſcipline, -and the Art of War, which is you 
Profeflion, and in which you have gained ſo much reputation. 

FABRIZ IO. You are now come to the point I expected: for what 
I ſaid, muſt naturally lead you to aſk ſuch a queſtion ; and, for my 
own part, I ſhall moſt willingly give you what ſatisfaction I can. 
And though I could make a ſhort. and ready excuſe for my conduct 
in this reſpe&, yet ſince we have ſo much leiſure, and fo convenient 
a place for it, I ſhall diſcuſs the matter at large ; eſpecially as it will 
give me great pleaſure to inform you thoroughly of what you ſeem 
ſo defirous to -know. Men who have any great deſign in hand 
mult firſt make all neceſſary preparations for it; that ſo when a pro- 
per opportunity offers, they may be ready to put it in execution ac- 
cording to their mind. Now when theſe preparations are made with 
caution and privacy, they are not known or talked of by others: ſe 
that a man cannot be blamed for negligence or omiſſion in that re- be ca 
ſpect, except ſome occaſion happens which ſhews that he. has either Wt be 
not made due preparations for the execution of his deſign, or never N port 
thought of it at all: and therefore, as I never yet had any ſuch op- ¶ they 
portunity of ſhewing what preparations I have made to revive the ¶ dem 
military diſcipline of the ancients amongſt us, nobody can reaſonably Weeflit 
blame me for not doing it. This might ſerve for a ſufticient anſwer ¶ near 
to your charge. they 

Cos1Mo. It might ſo indeed, if I was ſure you never had ſuch an ¶ beſe 
opportunity. 

FaBRIZ Io. Since you ſeem to doubt of that, I will ſhew you at ¶ nuſt 
large (if you will have patience to hear me) what preparations are Wupon 
neceſſary for that purpoſe ; what ſort of an opportunity is requiſite ; Wient 
what impediments may obſtruct the preparations, and prevent thoſe Wand : 
opportunities from happening; and laſtly, (which ſeems a contra- Witeir 
diction in terms) that it is at the ſame time the eaſieſt and moſt. dif- N uuy i 
cult thing in the world to accompliſh ſuch a purpoſe. | bey 

Cos io. You cannot oblige us more: and if you are not tired Wi pa 
with ſpeaking, you may aſſure yourſelf we ſhall never be _ 
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of hearing you. But as the ſubject is. copious and much to be 
kid upon it, I muſt beg leave to call in the aſſiſtance of theſe friends 
now and then: and both they and I hope you will not be offended if 
ve ſhould now and then happen to interrupt you with any queſtion 
that may ſeem unneceſſary or unreaſonable. 
a Fapriz10: You are all heartily welcome to aſk what queſtions 
ever you think fit; for I ſee theiardour and ingenuity of youth in- 
ane you to have a favourable opinion of my Profeſſion, and to liſten 
to what I have to ſay concerning the duties of it: but when men are 
grown grey-headed, and their blood is frozen in their veins, they ge- 
erally either hate the very name of a ſoldier, or become fo poſitive 
hat they can never be argued out of their opinions. Aſk freely then and 
without reſerve : for that will give me an opportunity of breathing a 
little ſometimes, as well as the ſatisfaction of anſwering your queſ- 
tons in ſuch a manner as may leave no doubt or ſcruple remaining 
upon your minds. To begin then with what you faid yourſelf, 
that in the Art of War (which is my Profeſſion) I have not imitated 
the ancients in any reſpe& whatſoever, I anſwer, that War being an 
occupation by which a man cannot ſupport himſelf with honour at 
aul times, ought not to be followed as a buſineſs by any but Princes 
or Governors of Commonwealths ; and that if they are wiſe men the 
will not ſuffer any of their Subjects or Citizens to make that their 
only Profeſſion. Indeed no good man ever did: for ſurely he cannot 
be called a good man, who exerciſes an employment that obliges him 
to be rapacious, fraudulent, and cruel at all times, in order to ſup- 
port himſelf; as all thoſe muſt be of courſe (of what rank ſoever 
they are) who make a trade of war; becauſe it will not maintain 
them in time of peace: upon which account, they are under a ne- 
ceſſity either of endeavouring to prevent a peace, or of taking all 
means to make ſuch proviſions for themſelves in time of war, that 
bey may not want ſuſtenance when it is over [a]. But neither of 
theſe courſes is conſiſtent with common honeſty : for whoever reſolves 
lo heap as much in time of war as will ſupport him for ever after, 
muſt be guilty of robbery, murder, and many other acts of violence 
won his friends as well as his enemies: and in endeavouring to pre- 
ent a peace, Commanders mult have recourſe to many pititul tricks 
nd artifices to deceive thoſe that employ them. But if they fail in 
heir deſigns, and find they cannot prevent a peace, as ſoon as their 
pay 18 ſtopped, and they can live no longer in the licentious manner 
hey uſed to do, they ſet up for Soldiers of fortune, and having got 
i parce] of their diſbanded men together, make no ſcruple of plun- 
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[a] See the Hiſtory of Florence, paſim. 
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dering a whole* country without mercy: or diſtinftion. You muy Wl F 
have heard that when the late wars were over in Italy and the coun. Mom 
try full of diſbanded Soldiers, they formed themſelves into (every mn 
bands, and went about plundering ſome towns and laying others u. Mn G 
der contribution. You mult likewiſe have read how the Carthagi. er C 
nian Soldiers (after the firſt war was ended in which they had ben {tov 
engaged with the Romans) aſſembled together under the banners o opp 
Matho and Spendius (two officers whom they had choſen in a tu. a 


multuary manner to command them) and made a more dangerous yy te { 
upon their own country, than that which had been juſt concluded iii 
In the days of our Anceſtors, Franciſco Storza,' in order to ſuppon do 
himſelf in ſplendour and magnificence in time of peace, not only be. ivr | 
trayed the Milaneſe who had employed him in their ſervice, but de. ep. 
prived them of their liberties and made himſelf their Sovereign. Al ng 
the reſt of our Italian Soldiers, who made war their only occups Md p. 
tion, acted the fame part in thoſe times: and if they did not ſucceed fron! 
in their villanies like Sforza, they were no leſs blameable however; tra 
for if we conſider their actions and conduct, we ſhall find their de- bass, 
ſigns were altogether as iniquitous as his. Sforza, the father of unn 
Franciſco, obliged Jane, Queen of Naples, to throw herſelf into the v en 
arms of the King of Arragon, by ſaddenly quitting her ſervice and{MWCom 
leaving her difarmed, as it were, in the midſt of her enemies, with 
an intention either to deprive her of her Kingdom, or at leaſt torr © 
extort a great ſum of money from her. Braccio da Montone en-Wve * 
deavoured by the fame arts to have made himſelf King of Naples; 
and if he had not been ronted and killed at Aquila, he would cer- 
tainly have accompliſhed his defign ſc]. Such evils, and others 0 
the like nature, are owing to men who make war their only occupa- 
tion; according to the proverb, Var mates thieves, and Peace hangs 
them : for thoſe that know not how to get their bread any otherſſat t 
way, when they are diſbanded, finding nobody that has occation for lis li 
their Service, and diſdaining the thoughts of living in poverty andi ts 
obſcurity, are forced to have recourſe to ſuch ways of ſupporting 
themſelves as generally bring them to the Gallows. 

Cos io. I confeſs, I thought the Profeſſion of a Soldier the moſt 
honourable of all others; but you have ſet it in ſuch a light, that J 
am now ſo much out of conceit with it, that if you have not a great 
deal more to ſay in favour of it, you will leave a doubt upon m 
mind: for if what you have ſaid be true, how comes it to pals that 
the memories of Julius Cæſar, Pompey, Scipio, Marcellus, anc 
many other Roman Generals are immortalized ? 


[] See Polit. Diſc. Book III. Chap. xxii. 
fc] See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book I. towards the end. 
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FaBR1Z10. TI have not yet finiſhed what I propoſed to ſay con- 
ming the two points I mentioned a little while ago, viz. that a good 
nan could not make war his only profeſſion ; and that no wiſe Prince 
x Governor of a Commonwealth ought to ſuffer any of their Subjects 
ir Citizens to do it. As to the firſt, I have done with it; and will 
oy proceed to the diſcuſſion of the ſecond : in which I ſhall take an 
gportunity of anſwering your laſt queſtion.— I fay then, that Cæ- 
a and Pompey, and almoſt all the Roman Generals who lived after 
the ſecond Punic war, owed their reputation to their abilities, rather 
than their virtue : but thoſe that lived before that time acquired their 
gory by being virtuous as well as able men: for the former made 
jar their ſole occupation, but the latter did not. Whilſt the Roman 

ublic continued incorrupt, no Citizen, how powerful ſoever he 
night be, ever preſumed to avail himſelf of that profeſſion in time 
of peace,” in ſuch a manner as to trample upon the laws, to plunder 
Provinces, or to turn tyrant, and enſlave his country: nor did any 
private Soldier dare to violate his oath, to enter into faction and ca- 
als, to throw off his allegiance to the Senate, or to ſupport any ty- 
nnnical attempt upon the liberties of the Commonwealth, in order 
w enable himſelf to live by the profeſſion of arms at all times. The 
Commanders, on the contrary, contenting themſelves with the ho- 
our of a Triumph, returned with eagerneſs to their former man- 
ner of living; and the private men laid down their arms when a war 
mas over with much more pleaſure than they had taken them up, 
nd reſumed the calling by which they had got their bread before, 
mthout any hopes of advancing themſelves by plunder and rapine. 
Of this we have a remarkable and evident proof in the example of 
Atlus Regulus, who being Commander in Chief of the Roman 
Armies in Africa, and having in a manner ſubdued the Carthaginians, 
nt to defire leave of the Senate to return home, that he might put 
Ws little farm in order again, which had been neglected by his ſer- 
rants: from whence it plainly appears, that if war had been his only 
Kcupation, and he had deſigned to have made his fortune by it, he 
ould not have deſired leave to return to the care of his little eſtate, 
hen he had fo many Provinces at his mercy, and might daily have 
janed more by plundering them than his whole patrimony was 
wth [/]. But as good men who make not war their ſole occupa- 
wn, expect no other reward but glory and honour for their ſervices; 
0 when they have obtained that, they cheerfully return to their for- 
ner way of life. As for the common Soldiers, we ſee that they 
kewiſe were of the ſame diſpoſition: for though they entered volun- 


Ia] See Politic. Diſc, Book III. Chap, xxv. | 
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tarily into the ſervice when it was neceſſary, they were no leſs glad 

to return to their families when they were no longer wanted: the 
truth of which is manifeſt from many circumſtances ; particula; 
from the privilege which the Roman Citizens enjoyed, of not bein 
forced into the army againſt their inclination. So that whilſt thy 
Republic continued well governed (which was till the time of the 
Gracchi) there never was any Soldier who made war alone his occy. 
pation : from whence it came to paſs that few of them were diſh. 
tute or licentious; and thoſe that were fo, were ſeverely puniſhed for 
It. Every well governed Commonwealth therefore ſhould take car 
that this Art of war ſhould be practiſed in time of peace only as a 
exerciſe; and in time of war, merely out of neceſſity, and for the 
acquiſition of glory ; referring it (when conſidered as a conſtant by- 
ſineſs and employment) to be proſecuted by the Public alone: for if 
any Citizen has any other end or deſign in following this profeſſion 
he is not a good man: and if any Commonwealth acts otherwiſe it is 
HI governed. : 
Cosi. I am thoroughly ſatisfied of the reaſonableneſs of what 
you have hitherto ſaid concerning this matter, and admit the con- 
cluſion you have drawn to be very juſt as far as it relates to a Com 
monwealth : but I cannot tell whether it will hold good with re- 
gard to Princes: for I think a Prince ſhould have fome ſuch perſons 
about him as make arms their only profeſſion. 

FABRIZ IO. A Kingdom that is well governed and conſtituted ought 
to be ſtill more afraid of ſuch perſons than a Commonwealth; becauſ 
they chiefly, if not only, corrupt Princes, and become Miniſters of 
their Tyranny. It is vain to urge any Monarchy that now exiſts, as 
an inſtance to the contrary: for there is not one that is well governed 
and conſtituted. A Kingdom that is well conſtituted never gives the 
Sovereign power to its Prince in any thing but the command of its 
armies: in which caſe alone indeed it is abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould 
have it; becauſe ſudden reſolutions are often neceſſary, and ſuch a 
cannot be carried into execution ſo ſpeedily as they ought to be, ex 
cept the ſupreme command is lodged in the hands of one man only 
in other matters, nothing ought to be done without his Council; anc 
therefore his Counſellors ſhould take particular care not to let ſuch 
men be too near'his-perſon, as would be continually adviſing him td 
make war, whetheß it is neceſſary or not; becauſe they cannot tell ho 
to ſupport themſelves in time of peace. But I will enlarge a little tur 
ther upon this ſubject, and not inſiſt merely upon a Kingdom that i 
perfectly well governed and conſtituted, but content myſelf (for ar 
gument's ſake) with ſuch as we ſee at this time. I fay then thi 


even in ſuch Govetnments thoſe perſons are much to be fearcd A 
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nabe war their only bufineſs; becauſe the ſtrength of all armies, 
without doubt, conſiſts in their Infantry: ſo that if a Prince has not 
jower enough over his Infantry to make them diſband and return 
Wl cheerfully to their former occupations when a war is over, he is in a 
ar way to be ruined: : For no ſort of Infantry can be fo dangerous 
. chat which is compoſed of people who! make war their only call- 
ing: becauſe 2 Prince muſt either keep them continually engaged in 
var, or in conſtant” pay during the time of peace, or run the ri 
being ſtripped of his kingdom by them: but it is impoſſible for 
oy Prince, either to keep them continually engaged in war, or in 
conſtant pay when it is over; and thereſote he muſt run no ſmall 
tilque of loſing his Kingdom. Whilſt che Romans continued wiſe 
ind good they never ſuffered any of their Citizens to make war their 
tnly employment, (as I ſaid before) though they were able to keep 
therd im comſtant pay, becaufe they were continually at war: but in 


uleratiom of ſuch a cuſtom, they changed their forces (as they could 


teen years, their. 
flower of theid for they took none but ſuch as were betwixt 
tighteen and; thirty-five years of age, in full health and vigour; and 
never kept them till they grew old and infirm, as the ſame people 
iſterwards did in more corrupt times. Fot Auguſtus, and after him 
Tiberius, more careful to eſtabliſh and increaſe their own power than 
to promote: the public good, began to diſarm the Roman people (in 
order to make them more paſſive under their tyranny) and kept the 
lame armies continually on foot upon the confines of the Empire: 
but not thinking thoſe ſufficient to keep the Senate and people in due 
we, they raiſed other forces, called the Pretorian Bands, which were 
days quartered. either in the City or near it, an ſerved not only as 
Cuards to the Emperor's; perſon, but to bridle the people. After- 
vards, however, when the Emperors ſuffered the men who com- 
poled thoſe Bands to lay aſide all other occupations, and to make war 
their ſole Profeſſion, they ſoon became inſolent and formidable, not 
mly to the Senate, but to the Emperors themſelves; many of whom 
they put to death, and then diſpoſed of the Empire as they pleaſed, 
kking it from ſome, and giving it to others: nay it frequently hap- 
pened that different Emperors were elected by different armies at 4 fl 
kme time; which ſoon occaſioned the diviſion of that Empire, and 
t hſt the utter ruin of it. A Prince therefore who would reign in 
keurity, ought to make choice of ſuch men alone for his Infantry, 
8 will cheerfully ſerve him in war when-it is neceflary, and be as 
dad to come back to their own houſes after it is over; which will 
Vol. II. e always 


oder to avoid the inconveniencies which might have enſued from the 


pot alter tho times) in ſuch a manner, that at the end of every fif- 
ions were filled with new men that were in the 
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time of peace, and thoſe that are to be kept in pay for the proſecu- 


As to the common ſtanding Guards that are requiſite in any State 


not only born and brought up in ſtrict obedience to Laws, but picked 
manner: your objection therefore that Soldiers of every kind are ne- 


would be attended with many dangerous conſequences in a State, i 
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always be the caſe with thoſe that have otheryoccupations and em. 
ployments to live upon: for which purpoſe, when à peace is con. 
cluded, he ſhould; order his Generals and great officers to return 4, 
their reſpective charges and Governments elſewhere; the Gentlemen 
who have ſerved as Volunteers, to the care of their eſtates; and the 
private men to their particular callings: that ſo every one may be 
ready to enter into a war to procure à good peace, and no man pre. 
ſume to diſturb the peace, in order to ſtir: up a wa. 

Cos io. Indeed, Sir, I think there is much truth and reaſon in 
what you have ſaid; but as the ſubſtance of it is fo. very different 
from the judgment I had formed to myſelf of theſe matters before, 
I cannot ſay. that I am altogether ſatisfied; in ſome reſpects: for | 
know ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen who are ſupported by the profeſ. 
ſion of arms alone in time of peace; as yourſelf for inſtance, and 
ſome others of your rank and quality, Who receive penſions from 
Princes and other ſtates: I ſee like wiſe many Soldiers, eſpecially Ca. 
valry and Gens d' Armes, {till kept in pay for the ſecurity of fortreſſem 
and other Cities; ſo that it appears to me that there is ſufficient em- 
ployment and occaſion: for them all in time of peace. 

FABRIZ IO. Surely you cannot be of that opinion: for if there was 
no other reaſon to convince you of the contrary, the ſmall number of 
men that is reſerved to garriſon thoſe places. might be a ſufficient an- 
{wer to your objection. What proportion is there betwixt a few re- 
giments of Infantry that are neceſſary to defend ſome ſtrong places in 


tion of a war? Are not many more wanted in time of war to rein- 
force thoſe garriſons, beſides the numbers that are to be employed in 
the field, which are always diſbanded as ſoon as a peace is concluded? 


(which need not he many) Pope Julius II. and your own Republic 
have ſufficiently ſnewn the world how dangerous they thought thoſe 
people who made war their only occupation, by diſmiſſing them tor 
their inſolence, and hiring Swiſs Guards in their room, who were 


and choſen gut, of their ſeveral vocations in a. prudent and regular 


ceſſary, and may find ſufficient employment in time of peace as wel 
as war, mult naturally fall to the ground. But why Horſe and Gens 
d' Armes ſhould he kept in pay in times of peace, perhaps may not 
appear ſo obvious: nevertheleſs, if we conſider the matter thoroughly, 
it may eaſily be accounted. for from the corruption of the times. For 
it is a bad cuſtom. introduced by men who make a trade of war, and 


ay 
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eldom'enow to make up an army of thetnſelves, they can do no great 
miſchief at preſent: though they have done formerly, as I ſhewed be- 
bre in the caſes of Franciſco Sforza, his father, and Braccio da Mon- 
tne, It is a bad cuſtom however, and ſuch as I approve not. 
Cosi. Would you have none at all then? Or if you would have 
my, in what manner would you raiſe and employ them? irie 
FABRIZ IO. As a Militia; not like the Gens d' Armes of France 
ho are as inſolent and dangerous as our own) but after the manner 
of the Ancients, who always raiſed their Cavalry ont of their own Sub- 
pets and after a war was over, ſent them home again to ſupport 
thenſelves upon their reſpective occupations, as I ſhall ſhew more at 
auge befdre I have done with this ſubject. So that if troops of horſe 
1 kept togetlier, and receive and live entirely upon it, even in 
times of peace, it is owing to Corruption and bad government. And 
tough indeed I myſelf and ſome other Commanders, whom I know, 
I reive*penfions- and ſtipends in time of peace, I muſt confeſs I think 
N 1 very cuſtom: for a wiſe and well governed Republic 
oupht never to keep ſuch Commanders in conſtant pay, but rather to em- 
ploy its Owyn Citizens in time of war, and afterwards to diſmiſs them to 
follow their former employments. 80 likewiſe a Prince, if he would 
i& wiſely, ſhould not allow a penſion or ſtipend to any one in time of 
peace; except by way of reward for ſome ſignal piece of ſervice, or 
n order to avail' himſelf of ſome able man in time of peace as well 
8 war. And fince you have pitched upon me as an example of this 
kind; I will take the charge to myſelf and make the beſt apology I 
an for it. I ſay then, that I never made war my ſole buſineſs and 
ocupation : my profeſſion is to govern my ſubjects well, to defend 
nd protect them: for which purpoſe, I ſtudy the arts both of peace 
and war; and if I am rewarded and eſteemed by the Prince whom I 
ave the honour to ſerve, it is not ſo much for the experience I have 
n military affairs, as becauſe he is pleaſed to retain me as one of his 
Counſellors in time of peace. A Prince therefore who would govern 
weely ſhould admit no other ſort of perſons into his Confidence: for 
his Counſellors are too fond either of peace or war, they will lead 
lim into errors and inconveniencies, Thus much I thought myſelf 
obliged to ſay in conſequence of what I propoſed at firſt: and if it is 
dot ſatisfactory, I make no doubt but you will be able to find others 
can give you better information in the things you ſeemed ſo de- 
ous of knowing. You begin however, I dare ſay, to be aware how 
Wicult a matter it muſt be to revive the military diſcipline of the An- 
«nts at preſent, what preparations are neceſſary for that purpoſe, and 
What occaſions and opportunities are wanting to accompliſh it, But if 
| E708 you 


ay conſiderable number of them was kept in pay; but as there are 
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you are not already tired with what I have ſaid, I could throw a litde 


in temperate climates; that ſo they may be both brave and quick of 
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more light upon this ſubject, by comparing the particulars of our mo- 
dern practice and inſtitutions with the diſcipline of the (Ancients, 
Cos1Mo- If we were deſirous at firſt to hear you enter into a dif. 
cuſſion of theſe things, we can aſſure you that what you haye already 
ſaid, has redoubled that defire' in us: we thank yau- therefore moſt 
heartily for the ſatis faction you have given us, and earneſtly deſite the be d 
favour of you to proceed... lil ct 
Fa BRIZ TO. Sinoe it is your pleaſure then, I will deduce this matter 
from the fountain head; that ſo I may be enabled to explain myſelf 
with more perſpicuity, and you to underſtand me the better. 
Whoever engages in a war muſt endeavour” by all mbans- to put him- 
ſelf in a condition to face his enemy in the field; and to beat him there 
if poſſible; For this purpoſe, it is pecoſſary to:form an army: to-form 
an army, he muſt not only raiſe men, but 3 and ex- 
erciſe them frequently, both in ſmall and large bodies j he muſt teach 
them to encamp and decamp, and make the enemy: familiar to them 
by degrees, ſometimes by marching near them, and ſometimey by uk. 
ing poſt in a ſituatjon where they may have e full view of them. Theſe 
preparations are abſolutely neceſſary in a field war, - which is the moſt 
effectual and honoutable of all others: and a General who knows how 
to conduct ſuch a war, to form and draw up an army, apd to give 
an enemy battle in a proper and Soldier-like manner, cannot err much 
in other reſpects: but if he is deficient in this part of his profeſſion 
(though he be ever ſo able a man in other points) he will never bring 
a war to a happy concluſion : befides, if he wins a battle, it cancels 
all other errors and miſcarriages ; but if he loſes one, it effaces the 
memory of all his former merits and ſervices. To: form an army 
therefore, it is neceſſary in the firſt place to make choice of pto- 
per men for that purpoſe : which the Antients termed de/edtus, but we 
call liſing or levying. Thoſe then who have preſcribed rules in the 
Art of war, are unanimouſly of opinion that ſuch men ſhould be raiſed 


apprehenſion: becauſe it has been generally obſerved that hot countris 
produce men that are quick and ſharp witted, but not courageous ; and 
on the other hand, that the inhabitants of cold countries are for the 
moſt part hardy and brave, but of dull and heavy underſtandings 
This rule indeed might be followed by a Prince who had the whole 
world at command, and could raiſe his men where he pleaſed. But 
to give a rule which may be obſerved by any State, I ſay that ever 
Prince or Republic ſhould raiſe their men in their own dominion, 
whether hot, cold, or temperate: for we ſee by ancient examples, that 
good difcipline and exerciſe will make good Soldiers in any count'f 
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nd that the defects of nature may be ſupplied by art and induſtry ; 
which in this caſe are more effectual than nature itſelf. Beſides, the 
wing of men in any other country cannot properly be called delectus, 
i making a choice ; becauſe that term fignifies to pick and cull the beſt 
nen in a Province, and implies a power to chuſe ſuch as are unwilling, 
s well as thoſe that are willing, to ſerve in the wars; which cannot. 
te done in any country but your own: for in territories that are ſub- 
ject to another State, you muſt be content with ſuch as are willing to 
krve you, and not expect to pick and chuſe whom you pleaſe [e]. 
Cos1Mo. But you may either take or refuſe whom you think fit of 
thoſe that are willing to ſerve you; and therefore that may be called 
Kurt. c enn er | 
FaBR1z10. You are right in one reſpect: but conſider the defects 
p which ſuch a choice is ſubject, and you will find that in effect it is 
z choice at all. In the ficſt place, thoſe that are not your own Sub- 
xs, but yet are willing to enter into your pay, are ſo far from being 
the beſt men, that they are generally the worſt in any State: for if 
there be any ſcandalous, idle, incorrigible, irreligious wretches, any 
mn aways from their parents, any blaſphemers, common cheats, or 
fellows that had been initiated into every kind of villany, thoſe are 
the people that commonly liſt under your banners; and what ſort of 
ſoldiers they are likely to make I leave every one to judge for himſelf. 
Now when there are more of theſe honeſt gentry that offer their ſer- 
ice than you want, you may pick and chuſe out of them indeed; but 
you can never make a good choice, becauſe they are all ſo bad. It 
often happens however, that there are not ſo many, even of theſe, as 
you have occaſion for to fill up your Regiments: ſo that you muſt be 
obliged to take them all; and then ſurely you. cannot fo properly be 
aid to make a delectus, a choice, as to raiſe men at any rate. Of ſuch 
diſorderly people our Italian armies and thoſe of maſt other nations are 
compoſed at preſent, except in Germany ; becauſe our Princes have it 
bot in their Power to make any man ſerve in their wars except he is 
willing. Conſider with yourſelves therefore whether it is poſſible to 
revive the diſcipline of the Ancients in armies which are raiſed in this 
manner, | | 
__—_ What other method would you take then to raiſe 
em | 
FABRIZIO. That which I recommended before : a Prince ſhould 
yew them out of his own ſubjects, and exert his authority in ſuch 
a choice. ; | 
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[4] See the Prince, Chap. xii, xiii. xiv, and Pol. Diſc. Book I. Chap. xxi. 
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Cos1Mo. Do you think any part of the ancient diſcipline migh 
be revived in an army thus choſen? | 
FABRIZ IO. Without doubt it might, if ſuch an army was com. 
| manded by its natural Sovereign, in a Principality: or by one of th 
| governing Citizens in a Commonwealth, who. thould be appoints 
| Commander in Chief during the time of his authority; otherwiſe | 
| would be a very difficult matter to do it. Win 
Cos1Mo. Why fo? 
| FABRIZ IO. I will explain that to you more at large hereafter : ly 
| it ſuffice at preſent to ſay, that no good can be done any other way, 
Cos1Mo. Well then, ſince theſe Levies are to be made in you 
| own dominions, is it better to draw the men out of the Country Or 
| out of Towns? 7 242 JOT' 012144 
| FABRIZ IO. All authors who have written upon this ſubject agtet 
that it is better to take them out of the Country; becauſe ſuch men 
are inured to hardſhips and fatigues, to endure all ſorts of weather, 
to handle the mattock and ſpade, to throw up ditches, to carry heay| 
| burdens, and are, generally ſpeaking, more temperate and incorrupt 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| than others. But as Horſe as well as Foot are neceſſary in an army, 
I would adviſe that the Horſe ſhould be taken out of Towns, and the 
Foot out of the Country. 
Cos1Mo. Of what age would you have them? 
FABRIZ IO. If I was to raiſe a new army, I would chuſe them 
from ſeventeen to forty years of age : but, if I was only to recruit 
an old one, I would have none above ſeventeen. | 
* Cos1Mo. I do not well underſtand the reaſon of this diſtinction. 
| FaBR1zZ1o, I will tell you the meaning of it then. If I wasto 
| | raiſe an Army, or eſtabliſh a Militia, in a State where there was none 
before, it would be neceſſary to take the beſt and moſt docible men 
I could find of all-ages, (provided they were neither too young nor 
too old to carry arms) in order to diſcipline them in ſuch a manner 
as I ſhall inform you of in its proper place : but if I was to raiſe 
3 men only to recruit an army that had been long on foot, I would 
take none above ſeventeen, becauſe there would be men enow for my 
purpoſe of riper age in ſuch an army before. 
CosiMmo. Then you would put your troops upon the ſame footing 
with thoſe in our Country? 
FABRIZ 10. Yes; but I would arm, and officer, and exerciſe, 
and diſcipline them, in a manner that I fancy is not known among 
yours. | 
Cos1Mo. You would have trained bands, I ſuppoſe ? 
FaABRIZ IO. Why not, Sir? | 
' Cos1Mo. Becauſe ſeveral wiſe and able men diſapprove of them. 
a | | FA BRI Io 


* 
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FaBRIZ Io. That cannot well be ſurely. Some men perhaps may 
te accounted wiſe and able, though they really are not ſo. 

Cos1Mo. The bad proof thoſe bands have always made ſeems to 
untenance that opinion. . 
FaBRIZ IO. Are you ſure it is not owing to your own fault rather 
than any defect in them, that they have always made ſo bad 
oof ? Perhaps I may convince you that it is before we part. 

Cos1Mo. We thall be much obliged to you for ſo doing. But in 
the firſt place I will tell you upon what accounts theſe bands are diſ- 


ections that are made to them. It is ſaid then, that they are of 
ttle or no ſervice, and conſequently that if any Prince or State 
onfides in them they are ſure to be undone : or, that if they are 
good Soldiers, the perſon that commands them may ſeize upon the 
Government himſelf by their aſſiſtance. To confirm this, the exam- 


uch forces : the caſe of the Venetians and the King of France is 
kewiſe inſtanced for the ſame purpoſe; the former of whom make 
ſe of foreign troops only, to prevent any of their own Citizens from 
kizing upon the Government: and the latter has diſarmed all his 
ſubjects in order to rule them with more eaſe. But there is much 
wre to be apprehended (it is urged) from the unſerviceableneſs of 
theſe troops, for which two reaſons are aſſigned : the firſt is, that 
they are raw and inexperienced ; the ſecond, that they are compelled 
0 ſerve by force : for when people are grown up to years of matu- 
rity; they jeldom learn any thing perfectly; and ſurely no material 
ervice can be expected from men who are forced into the army whe- 
ber they will or not. 

FaBRIZ io. All theſe objections ſeem to be made by very ſhort- 
behted people, as I ſhall ſhew preſently. For as to the unſervice- 


ubjects be raiſed in a better or more proper manner. But ſince this 
nll not admit of diſpute, I ſhall not throw away any more time in 
endeavouring to prove it ; eſpecially as there is ſufficient evidence of 
tin the hiſtories of all nations. What has been ſaid concerning 
nexperience and compulſion, I allow to be juſt and reaſonable : for 
nexperience is the mother of cowardice, and compulſion makes men 


be acquired by arming, exerciſing, and diſciplining them in a proper 
manner, as I ſhall plainly demonſtrate to you. As to the matter of 
ompulſion, I anſwer, that ſuch men as are to be raiſed by the com- 
mand of their Prince, ſhould neither be altogether yolunteers, nor 
yet 


pproved of; that ſo you may be the better enabled to refute the ob- 


le of the Romans is cited, who loſt their liberties by keeping up 


ableneſs of theſe Bands, I fay that no troops can be more ſerviceable" 
han ſuch as are choſen out of one's own ſubjects ; nor can thoſe 


io 


utinous and diſcontented: but both experience and courage are to 


| 
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lence, or depending entirely upon their own voluntary offers, 
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yet forcibly compelled into the ſervice: for if they were to be alto 
ther volunteers, the miſchiefs would enſue which I juſt now my, 
tioned, it could not properly be called a delectus, and few. would h 
willing to ſerve. Compulſion, on the other hand, would be attengy 
with no leſs inconveniencies ; and therefore a middle courſe ought i 
be taken, in which, without either uſing men with downright yi, 


may be moved by the obedience they think due to their Governor, 
to expoſe themſelves to a little prefent hardſhip, rather than incu 
their diſpleaſure : and by theſe means (their own will ſeeming to c. 

erate with a gentle ſort of compulſion) you will eafily preyent 
thoſe evils which might otherwife reſult from a ſpirit of licentiouf. 


neſs or diſcontent. I will not venture however to affirm, that an arm ſur 


compoſed of ſuch men is invincible; for even the Roman Legion WM, d, 
were often routed, and Hannibal himſelf was at laſt conquered: fi 
that it is impoſſible to model any army in ſuch a manner as to pre» port 
vent it from being ever defeated. The wiſe and able men therefor IM... 
of whom you ſpeak, ſhould not be fo peremptory in pronouncing poſſe 
ſuch forces altogether unſerviceable, becauſe they have ſometimes lot W:hie 
a battle perhaps; for though they may happen to be defeated once mad 
or twice, they may be victorious afterwards, when they have diſco- Nobli 
vered the cauſes that contributed to their defeat, and provided reme- M uuſt 
dies againſt them for the future; eſpecially as their diſgrace (when Whey 
the cauſes of it come to be looked into) may probably be owing rather N Non 
to bad conduct in the Commanders than any defect in the order or W:n4 
inſtitution itſelf : your acquaintance therefore inſtead of condemning Worin 
one, ſhould endeavour to correct the other; and how that is to be not a 
done I will ſhew you as we proceed. In the mean time I ſhall con- man. 
vince you how little foundation there is for the objection which you Whhe « 
urge, that ſuch bands, under the command of an aſpiring Subject or Wthin, 
Citizen, may deprive a Prince or Republic of their authority and do- Nea. 
minions : for it is certain that no Subjects or Citizens, when legally in L. 
armed and kept in due order by their maſters, ever did the leaſt mi- Wu 
chief to any ſtate : on the contrary, they have always been of the not! 
higheſt ſervice to all Governments, and have kept them free and in- ¶dey 
corrupt longer than they would have been without them. Rome Hm 
continued free four hundred years, and Sparta eight hundred, though 
their Citizens were armed all that while: but many other State 
which have been diſarmed have loſt their liberties in leſs than forty 

ears. No State therefore can ſupport itſelf without an army, and 
if it has no Soldiers of its own, it muſt be forced to hire foreign 
troops, which will be much more dangerous ; becauſe they are mor 


liable to be corrupted, and become ſubſervient to the m_ q 
om 
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ome powerful Citizen, who may eaſily avail himſelf of their aſſiſt- 
nee to overturn the eſtabliſhed Government, when he has nobody to 
deal with but an unarmed and defenceleſs multitude. Beſides, every 
Ste muſt naturally be more afraid of two enemies than one: and. 
that which takes foreign troops into its pay, muſt therefore be ap- 
-ehenfive of them, as well as of its own forces: for which indeed 
you will ſee there 1s ſufficient reaſon, if you remember what I ſaid juſt 
now concerning Franciſco Sforza: whereas a State which employs 
no troops but ſuch as are compoſed of its own Subjects has only one 
enemy to fear. But to omit all other proofs which might be adduced 
t ſupport this point, I ſhall only lay it down as a certain truth, that 
no man ever yet founded a Monarchy or a Republic but he was well 
aſſured the Subjects, if armed, would always be ready and willing 
to defend it: and if the Venetians had acted as wiſely in this reſpect 
xs in others, they might have erected a new Monarchy in the world: 
for the neglect of which, they are the more inexcuſeable, as they had 
ems put into their hands by their firſt Legiſlators : but not being 
poſſeſſed of much territory at land, they employed their ſtrength 
chiefly at ſea, where they carried on their wars with great ſpirit, and 
made conſiderable acquiſitions. At laſt, however, when they were 
obliged to engage in a land war for the relief of Vicenza, inſtead of 
truſting ſome Citizen of their own with the command of their torces, 
they took the Marquis of Mantua into their pay for that purpoſe. 
Now it this falſe ſtep, which clipped the wings of their ambition, 
and put a ſtop to their further aggrandizement, was owing to an 
opinion that though they knew how to make war at Sea, they did 
not at land, it was a ſimple and ill- founded diffidence: for a Sea-com- 
mander who has been uſed to fight the winds and waves, as well as 
the enemy, will ſooner make a good Land-officer where he has no- 
thing to deal with but men, than a Land-officer will make a good 
da- commander. The Romans nevertheleſs, who were moſt expert 
n Land-wars, but knew little of naval affairs, being engaged in a 
quarrel with the Carthaginians, who were very powerful at Sea, did 


he not take either Grecian or Spaniſh forces into their Service, though 
n. Whey were the beſt Seamen in the world at that time; but left the 
me command of that expedition to their own Land-officers, who made 
. deſcent upon the enemy's coaſt, and ſubdued the whole Country. 


dit if the Venetians ated in that manner out of an apprehenſion 
tat, if they did. otherwiſe, ſome one of their own Citizens might 
ze upon the Government himſelf, it was an unreaſonable jealouſy : 
for (not to repeat what has been already ſaid) if none of their Sea- 
Fmmanders ever made themſelves maſters of any town upon their 
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coaſts ; much leſs occafion had they to fear that any of their Citizer, 
who commanded their - armies ſhould make uſe of them for ſuch 
purpoſe. If they had conſidered this, they would have been con. 
vinced that tyranny and uſurpation are not owing to the Citizens he. 
ing armed, but to weak conduct in a Government; and that whit 
a State is well conducted, it has nothing to fear from the arm; 
of its Subjects: the reſolution therefore which they took upon thy 
occaſion was a very imprudent one, and brought great diſgrace and 
many misfortunes upon them. As to the error which the King gf 
France is guilty of in diſarming his Subjects, inſtead of keeping then Wl 
well diſciplined and ready for war, (an inſtance which you urge again he 
me) every impartial man muſt own. that it is a great default in jude. WW i 
ment, and has much weakened that Kingdom. But I have made ks We 
long a digreſſion, and may ſeem perhaps to have forgot my Subject: Ml ca 
yet I was in ſome meaſure obliged to do it, in anſwer to your objec. Wh 
tions, and to ſhew you that a State ought by no means to depend Wil fe 
upon any troops but ſuch as are compoſed of its own Subjects; that Ve 
thoſe Subjects cannot be raiſed in any manner fo well as by way d df 
trained bands: and that there can be no better method deviſed to Mt lr 
form an army, or militia, or to introduce good order and diſcipline WW 
amongſt the Soldiers. If you ever read the inſtitutions eſtabliſhed of 
by the firſt Kings of Rome, particularly by Servius Tullus, you muſt 


= = wy wGu 


remember that the Claſſes which he formed, were a ſort of trained WM du 
bands, or bodies of men fit to bear arms, out of which, an arm lon 
might preſently be raiſed upon any ſudden emergency for the defence wh 
of the State. But to return to our Levies, I ſay again that if! iti 
was to recruit an old army, I would take men of about ſeventeen ©: 
years of age; but if I was to raiſe a new one, and to make it fit . 
ſervice in a ſhort time, I would take them of all ages betwixt ſeven- wi 
teen and forty. ie | ung 
_ Cos1Mo. Would you have any regard to their reſpective trades or oth 
-occupations ? Wo! 
FAaBR1z10. Some Authors who have written upon this Subject, wil P 
not admit of fowlers, fiſhermen, cooks, bawdy-houlſe-keepers, « 10 
any other ſort of people who make an occupation of pleaſure or ſport ſoot 
ing; but prefer plowmen, ſmiths, farriers, carpenters, butchers, hu; 
ters, and ſuch like: but, for my own part, I ſhould not fo muſe? 
conſider the nature of their profeſſion as the goodneſs of the met, the 
and which of them would be the moſt ſerviceable. For this rea wl 
I ſhould ſooner make choice of huſbandmen, and ſuch as have beet that 
accuſtomed to labour in the fields, as more uſeful in an army th : ö 


any other kind of people: next to theſe, I would take ſmiths, ci. 
| | | pentet 
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ters, farriers, and ſtone-cutters, of whom it is neceſſary to have 
many; becauſe they are very often wanted, and it is a good thing to 
have Soldiers that can turn their hands to more ſervices than one. 

Cos tao. But how may one diſtinguiſh thoſe that are fit for war 
fom thoſe that are not? | 

FaBR1z10, I will firſt inform you of the method I would take to raiſe 
levies to form a new army; becauſe I ſhall have an opportunity of 
mentioning ſeveral things at the ſame time, that are neceſſary in the 
choice of men to recruit an old one. I fay then, we mult judge 
whether a man is fit for ſervice, either from the experience we have 
had of his former behaviour, or from probable conjeCture : but in 
ſuch as are altogether raw men, and never ſerved before, (of whom 
we muſt ſuppoſe all new levies chiefly, if not wholly, to conſiſt) we 
can have no experience of their fitneſs: upon which account, we 
muſt have recourſe to ſuch conjectures as we may be able to form 
ſrom their age, their occupation, and appearance. Of the two firſt 
we have: already ſpoken; it only remains therefore to ſay ſomethin 
of the laſt. Some, like Pyrrhus, would have their Soldiers tall and 
large of ſtature ;- others, like Julius Ceſar, prefer ſuch as are active 
and vigorous : of which they form a conjecture from the ſymmetry 
of their limbs, and the vivacity of their aſpect. Some that have 
treated of this ſubject, acccordingly recommend thoſe that have 
quick and lively eyes, muſcular necks, wide cheſts, brawny arms, 
long fingers, | ſmall bellies, round ſides, ſpare legs, and little feet, 
which are for the moſt part ſigns of ſtrength and agility; two qua- 
ities that are principally neceſſary in a Soldier. But above all, we 
ought to have ſtrict regard to their morals and behaviour: otherwiſe 
we ſhall make choice of ſuch as having neither modeſty nor honeſty, 
will be a ſcandal to an army, and not only become mutinous and 
ungovernable themſelves, but ſow, the ſeeds of corruption amongſt 
others : for it is not to be expected that any kind of virtue or praiſe- 
worthy quality can be found in ſuch men. Here perhaps it may not 
appear, impertinent (nay indeed it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, I think) 
to put you in mind of the method taken by the Roman, Conſuls, as 
ſoon as they entered upon their office, to raiſe the forces that were 
wanted for the ſervice of that year: that ſo you may be more fully 
convinced of the importance of ſuch a choice. Upon theſe occaſions 
then, (as their Republic was almoſt continually engaged in war) being 


obliged to make choice of ſome that had ſerved before, and others 


that were altogether raw men, they had an opportunity in one caſe 


of pitching upon ſuch. as they knew, by experience were fit for their 


purpoſe, and were forced in the other to make uſe of thoſe that 
HS ſeemed 


Ss 
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ſeemed to he ſo from probable conjecture. It ſhould likewiſe be ch. 


_ diſeiplined in order to be employed when occaſion ſhall require. Ry 


ficient authority to enforce it, as the Romans did of old, and the 
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ſerved that fuch Levies are made either for prefent ſervice, or to he 


as I have hitherto ſpoken of thoſe only that are to be raiſed and gif. 
ciplined for future fervice, in countries where there was no army be. 
fore, and conſequently no proper choice can be made from any ex- 
perience of ſuch men as are fit for Soldiers, I ſhall continue that ſub- 
ject: becauſe it is an eaſy matter either to raiſe good recruits or form 
armies for immediate ſervice, in places where a military force has 
been once eſtabliſhed ; eſpecially, if the rulers of the State have (uf. 


Swiſs do at this day: for though there muſt of courſe be many ney 
men, yet there will alſo be fo many veterans, in this ſort of Levies 
that both together will ſoon make a very good army. The Roman 
Emperors, however, when they began to keep up garriſons and 
ſtanding armies upon the confines of the Empire, thought fit to ap- 
point certain Maſters or Inſtructors to teach and diſcipline their Tirone 
(or new raiſed men) in warlike arts and exerciſes, as we may ſee in 
the life of the Emperor Maximus: an inſtitution obſerved at home 
only whilſt Rome continued free; but in ſuch a manner, that the 
young Romans who had been trained up, and inured to this ſort of 
diſcipline, made excellent Soldiers when a delectus was neceſſary, and 
they were called out into the ſervice of their Country: but after- 
wards, when this cuſtom of training up the youth at home was left 
off by the Emperors, they were forced to make uſe of the ways | 
zuſt now mentioned. But to return to the method obſerved by the 
Romans in making their Levies. As ſoon as the Conſuls (who al- 
ways conducted their wars) had entered upon their office, they began 
to raiſe forces, each Conſul having two legions allotted him, Which 
conſiſted of Roman Citizens only, and were the main ſtrength and 
flower of their armies. For this purpoſe, they firſt appointed twenty 
four military Tribunes, ſix to ck legion; whoſe office reſembled that 
of our Lieutenant-Colonels, or Commanders of a Battalion. This 
done, they called all the people together that were able to bear arms, 
and placed the Tribunes of each legion apart: after which, thole 
Officers caſt lots out of which Tribe or Claſs they ſhould begin thei 
choice, and upon which Tribe ſoever the lot fell, they took four af 
the beſt men out of it, one of whom was made choice of by the 
Tribunes of the firſt legion, another by thoſe of the ſecond, another 
by thoſe of the third, and the laſt fell to the ſhare of the fourth. 
After this, they picked out four more, out of whom, the firſt wi 
choſen by the Tribunes of the ſecond legion, the ſecond by wy 
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the third, the third by thoſe of the fourth, and the fourth by thoſe 
of the firſt: When theſe were thus diſpoſed of, four others were 
drawn out: the firſt of whom was taken by the third legion, the 
{cond by the fourth, the third by the firſt, and the fourth by the 
fond ; thus varying the turns of their choice out of all the Tribes, 
till the four legions were all equal and complete. Now theſe levies 
might be employed in immediate ſervice, as I faid before: and ſince 
they conſiſted of men, many of whom had been tried in the wars 
before, and the reſt well exerciſed and diſciplined at home, ſuch a 
choice might be made partly from experience, and partly from con- 
jeture : but where the men are altogether raw and untried, and 
muſt be exerciſed and diſciplined from the beginning to make them 
fit for future ſervice, the choice muſt be made by conjecture alone, 
founded upon their age and appearance. | 

Cos1Mo. What you have ſaid appears to be very juſt : but before 
you proceed any further, I could with you would be ſo kind to gratify 
ny curiofity in one point, which you have put me in mind of by 
laying, that where the levies that are to be made have not been uſed 
to military ſervice before, they muit be choſen by conjecture : for I 
have heard great fault found with our Militia in many reſpects, eſpe- 
cially with regard to their number ; ſome being of opinion that if 
they were fewer, they might be better choſen ; that it would not be 
ſo troubleſome and inconvenient to the country, nor to the men 
themſelves ; and that they might have larger pay, which would make 
them more content and ready to obey your commands. I ſhould be 
glad to know therefore, whether you would have a large or ſmall 
number of ſuch people, and how you would proceed in the choice of 
them in either caſe. | LIEN | 
FaBr1z10. Without doubt it is much better to have a large num- 
der of them than a ſmall one: for indeed where there is not a great 
number, it is impoſſible ever to have a good Militia: as to the ob- 
ſections which you ſay ſome others have made to it, I ſhall preſently 
ſew you the futility of them. 
the ſmallneſs of the number does not make them ever the better 
soldiers, in a country where there is plenty of men, as in Tuſcany for 
nſtance : for if you are to chuſe them from experience, you will find 
very few there chit have had any trial, as not many have been in the 
wars; and out of thoſe few, there are hardly any that have given 
the leaſt mark of worth, or deſerve to be preferred to others; fo 
that whoever wants to raiſe men in that country can have no aſſiſtance 
from experience, but muſt depend wholly upon conjecture. Since 
this is the caſe then, I ſhould be glad to know what I am to do, and 


by 


I fay then, in the firſt place, that 
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their pay or their number, it will ſtill be more difficult to pay them: 
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by what rules I muſt make my choice of a certain number, if twen 
well-looking young fellows ſhould be brought before me. Sure 
every body muſt allow, that it would be the beſt way to arm a0 
exerciſe them all (ſince it will be impoſſible to judge at firſt ſight 
which of them will make the beſt proof) and defer your choice til 
they have all had the ſame exerciſe and inſtruction: for then you vil 
eaſily perceive which of them are moſt ſpirited and active, and likel 
to be the moſt ſerviceable. Upon the whole therefore, the maxin 
of chuſing but few, that they may be ſo much the better, is ſimgl: 


and ill grounded. As to a large number being troubleſome and in. . 
convenient, both to the country and the men themſelves, I anſye; nut 
that no number of ſuch men, whether ſmall or great can be trouble. 000 
ſome or inconvenient to any one: for no body is hindered by being ane 


a Militia-man from purſuing his uſual occupation, or following hi 
neceſſary affairs; ſince they are only obliged to meet together, and ty to! 
be exerciſed on holidays, which can be of no prejudice either to the ¶ f 
country or themſelves; on the contrary, it would be a great recrea- ne 
tion to both: for young men inſtead of being idle at thoſe times, ¶ inc 
or perhaps ſpending their leiſure in ſomething worſe than idleneſ, por 
would go to theſe exerciſes with pleaſure, and others would be not x 
little entertained with ſuch a ſpectacle. In anſwer to the objection, WM he: 
that a ſmall number may be better paid, and. conſequently will be W ſhc 
better ſatisfied and more obedient to command, let it be confidered that t 
no number of Militia (how ſmall ſoever) can be kept in continual pay W mu 
in ſuch a manner as to be always ſatisfied with it. Let us ſuppoſe (for | 
example) a Militia to conſiſt of five thouſand men, whoſe pay (if they ha 
are to be paid to their ſatisfaction) will amount to at leaſt ten thouſand Fo 
ducats per month. But in the firſt place, five thouſand foot are not ſuf- ¶ the 
ficient to make up an army; and in the next, a monthly payment of in WW Ef 
thouſand ducats would be an inſupportable burden upon moſt States, ſea 
and yet not enough to keep their Soldiers in content and obcdience: ¶ tur 
ſo that though the expence would be extravagant, your army would Wh of 
be ſo inconfiderable that it would not be able to defend your own do- WM ri 
minions, much leſs to act offenſively upon occaſion. If you increak 


and if you diminiſh either, they will become diflatisfied and unfer- 
viceable. Thoſe who talk of raiſing a Militia therefore, and of pay- 
ing them when they have nothing for them to do, talk of thing 
that are either impoſſible, or will anſwer no end: but it is highly 
neceſſary, I own, to pay them, and well too, when they are called 
out to ſerve their country. If ſuch an Eſtabliſhment however ſhould 


happen to occaſion any little inconvenience to the Community in 
a mY lle 
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ne of peace, (which yet can hardly be) ſurely that muſt be much 
ly wer-balanced by the  conveniencies and advantages which reſult 


om it: for without a regular and well-ordered Militia there is no 
living in ſecurity. I conclude then, that thoſe who are for keeping up 
bat a ſmall Militia, that ſo they may be able to pay them the better, or 
for any other of the reaſons you have alledged, are out in their Poli- 
tics: for (which makes ſtill more for my opinion) any number, be it 
ever ſo conſiderable, will be continually diminiſhing upon your hands 
through many unavoidable accidents ; and therefore a ſmall one would 
ſon dwindle away to nothing. Beſides, when your Militia is 
numerous, you may employ a conſiderable force at once, if you ſee 
occaſion 3 which muſt always have a greater effect than a ſmall one, 
and be much more for your reputation. I might add, that if you 
raiſe but a ſmall number of Militia-men in a large country, and deſign 
to have them well exerciſed, they muſt of courſe be at ſuch a diſtance 
from each other, that they cannot all be got together upon the days 
and at the places appointed for that purpoſe, without great trouble and 
inconvenience : and if they are not duly exerciſed they will be good 
for nothing at all, as I ſhall ſhew in its proper place. 

Cos1Mo. You have fully refuted the objections I ſtarted upon this 
head, I muſt confeſs: but I have another doubt within myſelf which I 
ſhould be glad to have ſolved. The perſons I mentioned before ſeem 
to think, that a great number of armed men muſt naturally occaſion 
much confuſion and diſorder, and frequent tumults in any country. 

FABK1Z10. This notion is altogether as ill-grounded as thoſe which 
have been already diſcuſſed, as I hope I ſhall be able to convince you. 
For if a Militia can occaſion any diſorders, it muſt either be amongſt 
themſelves or others; which yet may eaſily be prevented, if ſuch an 
Eſtabliſhment is not ſo badly conſtituted and regulated itſelf as to de- 
eat the end of its inſtitution. For if it is properly conducted, it na- 
turally ſuppreſſes all diſturbances amongſt its own conſtituents, inſtead 
of fomenting them; becauſe they are under the command of ſupe- 
riors: and if the inhabitants of the country where you raiſe a Militia 
are either ſo little uſed to war that they are in a manner unarmed, or 
ſo united amongſt themſelves, that they have no factions amongſt them, 
it will ſecure them againſt the fear of foreign enemies, but cannot in 
any wiſe contribute to divide them. For men who are well diſciplined 
will always be as tender of violating the laws when they have arms in 
their hands, as when they have not; and will continue ſo if they are 
not corrupted by their Commanders; which it will be no difficult mat- 
er to prevent, as I ſhall ſhew you preſently. But if the people are 
warlike and yet given to faction, ſuch an eſtabliſhment is moſt likely 
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to re-unite them: becauſe, though they may have arms and Chief, x 
their own; 2 their arms are ſuch as will be of no ſervice to their 
country, and their Chiefs only ſerve to foment diviſions and animof. 
ties, inſtead of promoting union and tranquility : whereas this inſtitu. 
tion furniſhes them with arms that will be ſerviceable to their country 
and Chiefs to ſuppreſs their differences. For when any man thinks 
himſelf injured or offended in a divided country, he immediately ap- 
plies to the Head of his faction, who, in order to keep up his own in- 
tereſt and reputation, is obliged to aſſiſt him in taking revenge, inſtead 
of diſcouraging violence. But a Chief appointed by public authority 
acts in a quite different manner: ſo that by eſtabliſhing a good and weil 
ordered Militia, diviſions are extinguiſhed, peace reſtored, ſome people 
that were unarmed and diſpirited, but united, continue in union and 
become warlike and courageous ; others that were brave and had arms 
in their hands, but given to faction and diſcord before, become united, | 
and turn thoſe arms and that courage upon the enemies of their coun- 
try, which they formerly uſed to exert againſt each other. But to 
prevent a Militia from injuring others, or overturning the laws and li- 
berties of their country (which yet cannot be effected but by the 
power and iniquity of the Commanders) it is neceſſary to take 
care that the Commanders do not acquire too great an authority over 
the private men. Now authority of this kind is either natural or acci- 
dental: to guard againſt the one, it ſhould be provided that an Officer 
ſhould not have any command over the men that were raiſed in the 
diſtrict where he was born: but over ſuch only as were drawn out of 
other places where he has no natural intereſt or connections: as to the 
other, it may in a great meaſure be prevented by changing the Officers, 
and ſending them to command in different parts every year: for a 
long continuation of command over the ſame people is apt to create too 
ſtrict an union betwixt them, which may. eaſily be converted to the 
prejudice of the Government. How ferviceable this method has been 
to thoſe that have followed it, and how fatal the neglect of it to others, 
plainly appears from the Hiftories of the Aſſyrian and Roman Empires, 
where we find that the former continued above a thouſand years with- 
out any ſedition or civil war; which was entirely owing to the cuſtom 

| which the Government obſerved of changing the Commanders of their 
armies every year, and ſending them into different Provinces. On the 
contrary, the omiſſion of this cuſtom in the Roman Empire, (from 
the time of Julius Cæſar) was the occaſion of all the civil wars be- 
twixt the Commanders of different armies, and of all the conſpiracies 
which thoſe Commanders afterwards formed againſt the Emperors: 
But if any of the firſt Emperors (efpecially of thoſe that were eſteemed 


the 
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de beſt, as Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Severus, or ſome others like 
then} kad been provident enough to have changed their Generals at 
certain times, Mat Empire would have enjoyed more tranquility and 
been longer lived + for then thoſe Commanders could not have had an 
opportunity of rebelling, the Emperors would have lived in greater 
feofity, and the Senate (when the throne became vacant) would: have 
had more anthority, and conſequently have acbed wirh more judgment 
in the choice of a Succeſſor. But (whether it proceeds from igno- 
rance, or inattention, or indolence in mankind, I know not) it is cer- 
uin that bad cuſtoms are ſeldom changed, let who will be at the helm, 
or what example ſoever may be brought either to diſcredit them, or re- 
commend their contraries. 

Cos1Mo. I ap N28 I have broke in upon the order ydu pro- 
poſed to yourſelf, ated yoh away from your fubject, by aſking im- 
pertinent queſtions; for behold from talking of Levies we are got to 
another topic: ſo that if I had not deſired you would excuſe my free- 
| dom when we began this converſation, I ſhould have thought myſelf 

obliged to aſk your pardon for it. / 

FaBRr1ZIo. You need not make any apology for that, Sir, ſince what 
has been ſaid is nothing more than was neceſſary to ſhew the nature 
of a Militia ; an inſtitution which (as it is condemned by many) I have 
taken upon me to defend and explain ; and therefore it behoved me 
to point out the beſt manner of raiſing one. But before I deſcend to 
other particulars, I ſhould ſay ſomething concerning the choice of 


ncheſt Citizens (with due regard, however, to their age and other 
qualifications) and there were but three hundred of them. in a le- 


gon: ſo that the Romans never had above fix hundred horſe in a Con- 
lar army. 


Con. Would you have theſe troops likewiſe trained up and diſ- 


aplined at home, in order to employ them upon occaſion ? 


jou would have Cavalry of your own, and not be obliged to take up 


lat wants them. 
Cos1Mo. In what manner would you chuſe them? 


icheſt of the people; I would officer them as others are officered at 


_ I would have them well-armed, well-exerciſed, and diſcip- 
ed. 


CostMo. Would it be proper to allow them any pay? | 
Vor, II. n CosiMo. 


Cavalry. Theſe troops were anciently choſen from amongſt the 


FaBRIZIO. Moſt certainly; and it is abſolutely neceſſary to do ſo, if 


vith thoſe that make a trade of hiring themſelves out to any body 


FaBRIZ10. As the Romans did. I would take them out of the 
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keep their horſes: for if you gave them any more, it would be fo by, 
denſome to your Subjects that they would murmur at it. 
Cos iB. What number would you have; and how would you am 
min ot % 210 ads al 10 

_ FAbR1z10. That is another matter: but I will anſwer your queſti 
after I have told you how the Infantry ought to be armed and prepare 
for a field on *:; worth lt lee 1 To „en 3711 
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Mat Arms and Armour were chiefly. uſed by the Ancients. Concerning 
the Arms and Armour made uſe of at preſent, and the invention of 
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” the Pike. | Whether the Ancient or Modern way of arming 1s the 
better. How Infantry ought to be armed; and of the neceſſity of Ca- 
. valry. Which of the. two are moſt to be depended upon. How the 
Ancients exerciſed their Soldiers: and in what manner they ſhould be 
exerciſed, at preſent. How many men à Regiment ſhould conſiſt of : 
and how they ſhould. be diſciplined and exerciſed in Battalions and Com- 
panes. Concerning the three principal ways of drawing up a Batta- 
in in order of Battle. Of. rallying Soldiers after they have been 
diſordered, and making .a whole Battalion face about at à time. How 
to draw up a Battalion in ſuch order as to face an enemy on any fide. 
How ro draw up a Battalion with two horns, and another in a hollow 
ſquare. Of the Baggage and Carriages belonging to a Battalion: of 
the neceſſity of many officers 3 and the uſefulneſs of Drums and other 
Military Muſic. A digreſſion concerning Military Virtue; and to 
what it is owing that, it is now become ſo rare. What number of 
Horſe is neceſſary. in a Regiment; and how many Carriages ought to 
be alliwved them for their baggage. * PRE ORE 


FABRIZIO, OW we are provided with men, it is time to arm 

„ N -them. 1 think : for which purpoſe, let us ſee 
What arms were chiefly uſed by the Ancients, and chuſe the beſt. The 
Romans divided their Infantry into heavy and light-armed Compa- 
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30 | THE ART OF W AR, Bock! 
nies: the light armed were called Felites; under which name ww 
| included all thoſe that made uſe of Slings, bows, and darts: t 
| greater part of them wore Caſques upon their heads for their defence 
and a ſort of Target or Buckler upon their left arm. They fought 
in no order, but out of the ranks, and at a diſtance from the hez 
armed foot, who had helmets which reached down to their Shoulder; 
Cuiraſſes, and Brigandines, which covered their bodies and thighs, 
greaves and gauntlets upon their legs a arms, #-{hield about fou 
feet long and two broad, plated with an iron rim or border at the 
top to defend it againſt the edge of ſharp weapons, and another x 
the bottom to keep it from being damaged by frequent rabbing againg 
the ground. Their offenſive weapons conſiſted of a Sword about 

ard long by their left fide, a dagger on ight, and a dart in their 

and (called pilum/ which they chrew at the enemy at the fit 
charge. Such were the arms with which the Romans conquered the 
world. Some old writers indeed ſay, that beſides theſe, they had x 
ſpear like what we call an Eſpontoon or half pike : but I cannot ſee how | 
ſo troubleſome a weapon could be made uſe. of by thoſe that carried 
Shields; which muſt hinder them from uſing both hands at once; 
and for one it muſt be too unwieldy. Beſides, ſuch weapons could 
be of no ſervice, except in the front of an army where there is room 
to manage them ; which would be impoſſible in the other ranks: for 
thoſe (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) muſt be drawn up thick and cloſe 
together, fince that is the beſt way of forming an army, though per- 
haps it may be attended with ſome inconveniencies. All ſuch wea- 
pons therefore as exceed the length of four feet are of little or no 
ſervice in cloſe fight: for if you have one of thoſe Spears, and are 
obliged to take both hands to it (admitting that your Shield was no 
incumbrance to yon) you could not annoy an enemy with it that 
prefles hard upon you: but if you make uſe of one hand only, in 
order to avail yourſelf of your Shield with the other, you muſt take 
hold of it by the middle of the Staff; and then there will be 6 
| much of it behind you, that thoſe who are upon your back will pre- 
vent you from making any uſe of it. To convince you then that 

the Romans either never had any ſuch Spears; or that, if they had, 

they were of little or no ſervice, read the account which Livy gives 

of their moſt remarkable battles, and you will find that he very ſel- 

dom makes mention of any Spears, but tells us, that as ſoon as they 

had thrown their darts, they fell upon the enemy with their Swords 
I would have nothing at all to do with theſe Spears then, but trult 
[ to the Sword and Buckler, and ſuch other weapons and armour 4 
| the Romans made uſe of. The armour of the Grecians was not 
| ſo heavy as that of the Romans: but for offenſive weapons, the) 
| depended more upon the Spear than the Sword; eſpecially the Mace 
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nian Phalanx, which was armed with Spears above twenty feet 
long, called. Sariſſe, with which they broke in upon the enemy, and 


ay they had ſhields too; yet I cannot ſee (for the reaſons above- 
mentioned) how they could manage them and the Spears at the ſame 
time. Beſides, in the battle betwixt Paulus Emilius and Perſeus 
King of Macedon, I do not remember any mention made of Shields, 
but of the Sariſſæ only, which were very troubleſome to the Ro- 
mans: ſo that I imagine the Macedonian Phalanx was like the Swiſs 
Regiments at preſent, whoſe ſtrength lies. wholly in their Pikes. The 
Roman Infantry, beſides their armour, likewiſe had creſts and plumes 
upon their caſques and helmets, which afforded an agreeable ſpec- 
tacke to their friends, and ſerved to ſtrike a terror into their enemies. 
As to the armour of their Cavalry, it conſiſted at firſt of a round 
ſhield and a helmet; the reſt of their body was uncovered. Their 
arms were a Sword and a long thin Javelin or Lance with an iron 
bead, ſo that being incumbered with a ſhield and a Lance at the ſame 
time, they could uſe neither of them properly ; and their bodies be- 
ing in a great meaſure uncovered, were not a little expoſed to the 
enemy, But afterwards they were armed like the infantry; except- 
ing that they ſtill carried a ſmall ſquare ſhield, and a thicker lance, 
amed at both ends, that ſo if one ſhould be broken off, they might 
wail themſelves of the other. With theſe weapons, and this fort of 
armour for their horſe and foot, the Romans ſubdued the whole 
World; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe from their ſucceſs that they 
were the beſt appointed armies that ever exiſted. Livy himſelf in- 
deed, when he is comparing their ſtrength with that of an enemy, 
often tells us, that in their armour, their weapons, their diſcipline 
and courage, they were much ſuperior : for which reaſon I have 
choſen to ſpeak more particularly of the arms and armour of the Con- 
querors than of the conquered. It now remains that I ſay ſome- 
thing of thoſe that are in uſe at preſent. The Infantry cover their 
body with a demi-cuiraſs, or iron breaſt-plate which reaches down 
to their waiſt; they have a Spear eighteen feet long, called a Pike, 
and a broad ſword by their fide : this is their common way of arm- 


ſtead of pikes, carry halberds about fix feet long with ſharp points, 
and heads ſomething like a battle-axe: they have likewiſe Muſ- 
queteers amongſt them, inſtead of the Slingers and Bowmen em- 
ployed by the Ancients. Theſe arms and this fort of armour were 
nvented, and are {till uſed by the Germans, particularly by the Swiſs: 
for being poor, but deſirous at all times to defend their liberties 
againſt 


yet kept good order in their own. ranks: and though ſome authors 


ng themſelves : for very few of them have back plates, greaves, or 
zauntlets, and none at all any caſques or helmets; and thoſe few 
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againſt the ambition of the German Princes, (who are rich and can 
afford to keep Cavalry, which the poverty of the Swiſs will not dl. 
low them to do) they are obliged to engage on foot, and therefor, 
find it neceffary to continue their ancient manner of fighting, in or. 
der to make head againſt the fury of the enemy's Cavalry. Upon 
this account they ſtill uſe the Pike, a weapon that enables them not 
only to keep off the horſe, but very often break and defeat them; 
and without which, men of the greateſt experience in military affairs 
ſay, that Infantry are good for little or nothing. The Germans ac. 
cordingly put ſo much confidence in this fort of Infantry, that with 
fifteen-or twenty thouſand of them they will attack any number of 
horſe; of which we have had many inſtances of late; and ſuch is 
the general opinion of their excellence from the many remarkable 
Services they have done, that fince the expedition of Charles VIII. 
into Italy, all other nations in Europe have adopted the ſame wes- 


pons and manner of fighting; the Spaniards in particular have got 


* great reputation by it. 

- Cos1Mmo. Which method of arming would you recommend, the 
German; or that of the ancient Romans? © 
FABRIZz IO. The Romans without doubt; and I will ſhew you th 
adyantages and diſadvantages of them both. The German Infan 
are able not only to ſuſtain the ſhock of Cavalry, but to break them; 
they are more expeditious upon a march and in forming themſelves; 
becauſe - they are not overloaded with arms. On the other hand, 
they are much expoſed to wounds, both at a diſtance and when they 
are cloſe engaged, becauſe they are ſo ſlightly armed; they are of no 
great Service in ſtorming a town, or even in a field battle where they 
meet with a vigorous reſiſtance. But the Roman Infantry knew how 
to deal with Cavalry as well as the German; their. armour was ſuch 
that they were not ſo liable to be wounded either in cloſe fight or at 
a diſtance; they both attacked, and ſuſtained an attack much better, 
on account of their targets; they did more execution with their 
ſwords when they fought an enemy hand to hand, than the Germans 
can do with their Pikes; and if the latter have Swords too, they are 
not capable of effecting any great matters with. them, becauſe they 
have no targets: they were ſo well armed and fo ſecure under the 
ſhelter of their targets, that they were very ſerviceable in ſtorming 
a breach. So that they laboured under no other incenvenience but 
the weight of their armour; which yet they got the better of by 
accuſtoming themſelves to carry heavy burdens, and to endure al 
other forts of hardſhip and fatigue, which made that matter eaſy and 


familiar to them. You muſt confider likewiſe that Infantry are often 


obliged to engage other Infantry and Cavalry together: and — 
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they cannot ſuſtain the ſhock of Cavalry, (or even if they can) and 
are yet afraid of facing another body of Infantry that is better armed 
1nd diſciplined than themſelves, they are of little account. Now if 
ou will compare the German Infantry with the Roman, you will 
ind the former very fit to oppoſe Cavalry (as I ſaid before), but that 
they would certainly have the diſadvantage, if they were to engage 
other Infantry that were no better than themſelves, if they were 
armed and appointed like the Romans: ſo that one is to be prefer- 
red to the other, becauſe the German are only fit to cope with horſe, 
but the Roman knew how to deal both with horſe and foot. 

Cos1Mo, I ſhould take it as a favour if you would give us ſome 
particular inſtance of this by way of illuſtration. | | 
FaBRIZzꝰ IO. You will find many in hiſtory, where the Roman 
Infantry have beat infinite numbers of horſe, and none where they 
F have been worſted by other Infantry, either through any defi- 
ciency in their own arms, or advantage of thoſe in an enemy. 
For if there had been any deficiency in their own, and they 
had met with other people that armed their Soldiers better than 
they did, they could not have made ſuch prodigious conqueſts, with- 
out laying aſide their own method and arming themſelves in the ſame 
or a better manner: but as they never did this, we may fairly con- 
clude they never ſound any other people who excelled them in that 
reſpect. But this cannot be ſaid of the German Infantry: for they 
have always made bad proof when they have been engaged by other 
Infantry as obſtinate and well conducted as themſelves : which muſt 
be owing to the advantage the enemy had over them in their arms. 
Philip Viſconti, Duke of Milan, being invaded by an army of eigh- 
teen thouſand Swiſs, ſent Count Carmignuola againſt them, who was 
at that time, Commander in chief of his forces. But Carmignuola 
having no more than fix thouſand horſe and a ſmall body of foot in 
his army, and coming to an engagement with them, was preſently 
defeated with great loſs. As he was an able Soldier, however, he 
law what advantage ſuch an enemy had over Cavalry; and having 
raſed another army, he went to look for the Swifs a ſecond time : 
but when he came near them, he ordered all his Gens d'Armes to 
diſmount and fight on foot ; which they did with ſuch ſucceſs that 
they killed fifteen thouſand of the enemy, and the reſt, ſeeing no 
poſſibility of eſcaping, threw down their arms and furrendered. 

Cosiuxo. How is this to be accounted for? | 

FaBR1z1o. I told you a little while ago: but as you ſeem either 
to have forgot, or not to have underſtood what I faid, I will repeat 
it. When the German Infantry, who (as I ſaid before) are but in- 


lifferently provided with defenfive armour, and make uſe ” the 
word 
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them with their ſwords, and laid about them ſo furiouſly, that they hoy 
made a very great ſlaughter of the Swiſs, and gained a complete wie- cen 
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Sword and the Pike for their offenſive weapons, come to engage y 
enemy that is well-armed at all points (as the Gens d'Armes wen 
whom Carmignuola cauſed to difmount) they are eaſily dei 
with: for the enemy has nothing to do but to receive their pike 
=_ their targets, and to ruſh in upon them Sword in hang, 

ter which, the danger is chiefly over: for the German pikes are fh 
long, that they cannot avail themſelves of them in cloſe fight, ng 
will their ſwords ſtand them in any great ſtead, as they are ſo lightly 
armed themſelves, and are engaged with enemies that are completely 
armed from head to foot. So that whoever conſiders the advantage 
and diſadvantages on each fide, will ſee that thoſe who are fo poor] 
armed have no remedy againſt an enemy that is completely armed, 
when he charges home, and has ſuſtained the firſt puſh of the pike, F 


For when two armies are reſolved to engage, and advance upon each and 


other every moment, they muſt of neceſſity ſoon come cloſe together: and 
and though ſome of the men in the firſt Tanks on one fide, may either thot 
be killed or overthrown by the pikes on the other, there will be enoy WM"? 
left to carry the day: hence it came to paſs, that 'Carmignuoh ber 
made ſuch a ſlaughter amongſt the Swiſs, with little or no loſs on av 
his own fide. : 

Cos1Mo. It muſt be conſidered that Carmignuola's men were Gen 
d'Armes, though they were on foot, and covered all over with 
armour, which enabled them to do what they did: I ſhould "i 
think it would be a good way therefore, to arm Infantry in the ſame MW'> 


22 5 | | | +: 

FABRIZIO. If you would recollect what I faid concerning the ar- he 
mour which the Roman Infantry made uſe of, you would be of ano- 4 
ther opinion; for men who have caſques upon their heads, their bo- 5 
dies defended by ſhields and cuiraffes, their legs and arms covered 48 


with greaves and gauntlets, are better able to defend themſelves 
againſt pikes, and to break in upon them, than Gens d'Armes on WW... 
foot : of which I will give you a modern example or two. A body 
of Spaniſh Infantry being tranſported from Sicily into the Kingdom ort 
of Naples, to relieve Gonſalvo da Cordovo, who was ſhut up in Bar- 
letta by the French, Monſieur d' Aubigni was ſent to oppoſe their 8. 
march with ſome Gens d'Armes and about four thouſand Swiſs foot. 
When they came to engage, the Swiſs preſſed ſo hard upon the ene- 
my with their pikes, that they ſoon opened their ranks: but the Mun 
Spaniards, under the cover of their bucklers, nimbly ruſhed in upon 


tory. Every one knows what numbers af Swiſs Infantry were eu f 
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to pieces at the battle of Ravenna in the ſame manner : for the Spa- 
nh foot having cloſed with the Swiſs, made fo good a uſe of their 
ſwords, that not one of the enemy would have been left alive, if a 
body of French Cavalry had not fortunately come up to reſcue them : 
iter which, the Spaniards, however, drew up cloſe together in good 
order, and made a handſome retreat with little or no loſs. I conclude 
therefore, that no Infantry can properly be called good, but ſuch as 
xe able not only to make head againſt Cavalry, but againſt any 
other fort of Infantry whatſoever : and this muſt be entirely ow- 
ing to their diſcipline and manner of arming, as I have often ſaid 
before. | 

Cos1Mo. How then would you have them armed? 

FABRIZ Io. I would take ſome of the Roman arms and armour, 
and ſome of the German; half of my men ſhould be armed with one, 
and half with the other; for if in every ſix thouſand foot, three 
thouſand were provided with ſwords and ſhields like the Romans, 
wo thouſand with pikes, and one thouſand with muſkets, like the 
Germans, it would be ſufficient for my purpoſe, as I ſhall ſhew you 
preſently. For I would 3 my Pikemen either in the front of the 
battle, or where I thought the enemy's Cavalry were molt likely to 
make an impreſſion : and the others I would poſt in ſuch a manner 
a to ſupport the Pikemen, and puſh forwards when a way was 
opened for them : which I think would be a better method of arm- 
ing and drawing up a body of Infantry, than any other that is uſed 
a preſent. 

„ <251M0. So much for Infantry. I ſhould now be glad to know 
N oc \ ay would recommend the ancient or modern way of arm- 
ng Cavalry. | | | 

1 FaRIZETO. Conſidering the war ſaddles and ſtirrups which are now 
8. uſe, and were not known to the Ancients, I think men muſt ſit 
n ruch firmer on horſeback at preſent than they could do formerly. I 
I tlink likewiſe, our way of arming is more ſecure, and that our 
ens d' Armes are capable of making a greater impreſſion than any 
It of Cavalry the Antients ever had. I am not of opinion how- 
reer, that we ought to depend any more upon Cavalry in general 


+ Wa they did in former times: for (as I ſaid before) we have often 


„en them ſhamefully beaten of late by Infantry; and indeed they 
de ruſt always come off with the worſt when they engage Infantry 
* kat are armed and appointed in the manner abovementioned. Ti- 
19 King of Armenia, brought an army of an hundred and fifty 
„ boaland horſe into the field (many of whom were armed like our 


it ens d' Armes at preſent, and called Cataphratti) againſt Lucullus the 


vor. II. be Roman 
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Roman General, whoſe army conſiſted only of fix thouſand hort thi 
and fifteen thouſand foot: upon which Tigranes ſaid, they were n, of 
like the train of an Ambaſſador than an army. Nevertheleſs, when © 
they came to engage, the King was routed : and the Hiſtorian, why or 
gives us an account of that battle, imputes the defeat entirely to the Wh an 
little ſervice that was done by the Cataphratti, whoſe faces were co. on 
vered in ſuch a manner that they could hardly ſee, much leſs annoy Will th: 
the enemy, and their limbs ſo overloaded with heavy armour, thy ent 
when any of them fell from their horſes, they could hardly ge uy WY «is 
again, or make any uſe of their arms. I will venture to affirm there. ne 
fore, that ſuch States as depend more upon Cavalry than Infantry, WM ſuc 
will always be weak and expoſed to ruin; as Italy has been in our WM th: 
times: for we have ſeen it over-run from one end to the other, and Bu 
plundered by foreigners, merely becauſe its Princes have made little II 
or no account at all of Infantry, and truſted ſolely to Cavalry. I: W Gi 
is right however to have ſome Cavalry to ſupport and aſſiſt Infantry; W — 
but not to look upon them as the main ſtrength of an army: for WW is 
they are highly neceſſary to reconnoitre a country, to ſcour the roads, Wl pls 
to make incurſions, and lay waſte an enemy's country, to beat up their WM an! 
quarters, to keep them in continual alarm, and to cut off their con- the 
voys : but in field battles, which commonly decide the fate of na- ad 
tions, and for which armies are chiefly deſigned, they are fitter to Wl the 
purſue an enemy that is routed and flying than any thing elſe : and th 
conſequently are much inferior to foot [/]. an 
CosiMo. Here I could wiſh to have two difficulties reſolved. In Wl ca 
the firſt place, every body knows that the Parthians never uſed any WM ha 
other forces but Cavalry in their wars, and yet they ſhared the world W an 
with the Romans: in the next, I can neither ſee how Infantry can WM v! 
be able to ſuſtain Cavalry; nor to what the ſtrength of the one, and vc 
the weakneſs of the other is owing. . ſul 
FABRIZZ IO. I either told you before, or defigned to tell you, that n 
what I intended to ſay concerning the Art of War ſhould be limited to 
to Europe; and therefore ſhallthink myſelf excuſed from accounting Ml th 


for the conduct of the Afiatic nations. I cannot help obſerving to Wi th 
you, however, that the diſcipline of the Parthians was quite diffe- fo 
rent from that of the Romans: for the former all fought on horſeback, Ml ot 
in a looſe and irregular manner, which is not much to be depended Bhi © 
upon: the latter, on the contrary, fought chiefly on foot in clok th 
and regular order: and their ſucceſs was various according to the na- Ci 
ture of the countries in which they happened to fight. For in er- th 


cloſed places, the Romans generally got the better; and the Parthians 
had the advantage in large open plains : and indeed the nature g 

: | . | n 
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the country they had to defend was very favourable to their manner 
of fighting ; for it was flat and open, a thouſand miles from any ſea 
coaſt, with ſo few rivers in it, that they might ſometimes march two 
or three days together without ſeeing any, and very thin of towns 
and inhabitants: ſo that the Roman armies which marched but flow! 

on account of the heavineſs of their armour, and the good order 
they obſerved, were much annoyed by an active and light- armed 
enemy, who always fought on horſeback, and were at one place over 
night, and perhaps fifty or ſixty miles off the next day: in this man- 
ner the Parthians availed themſelves. of their horſe with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that they ruined the army conducted by Craſſus, and reduced 
that under the command of Mark Anthony to the utmoſt diſtreſs. 
But (as I faid before) I ſhall confine myſelf to Europe alone in what 
have to ſay of theſe matters, and quote only the examples of the 
Greeks and Romans in former times, and the Germans at preſent. 
———Let us come now to the other point if you pleaſe, viz. what it 
is that makes Infantry ſuperior to Cavalry. I ſay then, in the firſt 
place, that Cavalry cannot march through all roads, as foot can ; 
and they are ſlower in their motions, when it is neceſſary to change 
their order: for if there ſhould be occaſion to retreat when they are 
advancing, or to advance when they are retreating ; to wheel off to 
the right or left; to move when they are halting, or to halt when 
they are in motion, it is certain they cannot do it ſo ſoon as Infantry; 
and if they are thrown into confuſion by ſome ſudden ſhock, they 
cannot rally ſo eaſily even when the ſhock is over. Beſides, it often 
happens that a brave and ſpirited fellow is put upon a pitiful horſe, 
and a coward: upon one that is unruly and ungovernable; in either of 
which caſes, ſome diſorder muſt enſue. Why then ſhould it ſeem 
wonderful that a firm and compact body of foot ſhould be able to 
ſuſtain an attack of Cavalry; eſpecially as horſes are ſenſible animals, 
and when they are apprehenſive of danger, cannot eaſily be brought 
to ruſn into it? You ſhould likewiſe compare the force that impels 
them to advance, with that which makes them retreat, and you will 
then find, that the latter is much more powerful. than the former : 
for in one caſe, they feel nothing but the prick of a ſpur, but in the 
other, they ſee a rank of pikes, and other ſharp weapons preſented 
to them; ſo that you may ſee both from ancient and modern proofs, 
that good Infantry will always be able not only to make head againſt 
Cavalry, but generally to get the better of them. But if you object, 
that the fury with which the horſes are driven on to charge an 
enemy, makes them regard a pike no more than a ſpur; I anſwer, 
tat though a: horſe be upon his career, yet he will bate of his ſpeed 
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when he comes near the pikes; and when he begins to feel the 
points of them, he will either ſtand ſtock ſtill, or wheel off to the 
right or left. To convince yourſelf of this, try if you can ride 3 
horſe againſt a wall, and I fancy you will find very few, if am, 
how ſpirited ſoever they may be, that can be made to do that. July 
Cæſar, before an engagement which he had with the Swiſs in Gaul, 
not only diſmounted himſelf, but cauſed all his Cavalry to diſmount 
alſo, and ſent their horſes away to a place at ſome diſtance from the 
field of battle, as fitter for flight than to fight upon. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe natural impediments, however, to which Cavalry are ſub- 
ject, a General who commands an army, which conſiſts chiefly of In- 
fantry, ſhould always lead them through roads upon his march, where 
he cannot be attacked by Cavalry without great trouble and inconye- 
nience; and ſuch roads may eaſily be found in moſt countries. If 
he marches over hills, they will prote& him from the fury of their 
career, which you ſeem to think irreſiſtible : if he marches through x 
flat country, the hedges, and ditches, and woods, will generally ſecure 
him; every little bank or thicket how inconſiderable ſoever, eve 
vineyard or plantation, is ſufficient to embarraſs Cavalry, and to pre- 
vent their acting with any material effect; and if they come to en- 
gage, it is probable they may meet with the ſame impediments in a 
field of battle as upon a march; for the leaſt obſtruction ſpoils their 
career, and damps their ardour. The Roman armies, however, 
muſt tell you, put ſuch confidence in their armour and manner of 
fighting, that if it was in their power to chuſe one place, that 
was ever ſo rough and confined, in order to ſhelter them from the 
fury of the enemy's Cavalry, and to prevent them from extending 
their lines; or another where ſuch Cavalry might act with the greateſt 
advantage, they always made choice of the latter. But now we 
have armed our Infantry, it is time to exerciſe them: let us ſee 
therefore in what manner the Romans uſed to exerciſe their Infantry 
before they were ſuffered to engage an enemy ; for though ſoldiers 
may be well-choſen and armed, they will never be good for any thing 
if they are not diligently exerciſed. Now this exerciſe ought to be of 
three kinds. In the firſt place, they muſt be taught to endure all 
ſorts of hardſhip and fatigue, as well as to be dexterous and agile: 
in the next, to handle their arms well : and laſtly, to obſerve orders, 
and obey command, and to keep their ranks and ſtations whether it 
be upon a march, or in battle, or in encamping ; which are the three 
principal operations in an army, and if they are well executed, a Ge- 
neral will come off with reputation even when he loſes a battle. The 
Ancients therefore had very ſtrict laws and ordinances to enforce 
conſtan 
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conſtant practice of theſe exerciſes in every particular : their youth 
were accuſtomed to run races, to leap, to pitch the bar, and to 


wreſtle ; all which are very neceſſary qualifications in Soldiers: for 


ſyiftneſs of foot will enable them to be before-hand with an enemy 
in ſeizing an advantageous poſt, to come upon them on a ſudden, 
and to overtake them when they are flying: if they are nimble and 
dexterous, they will know how to avoid a blow, and find no difficulty 
in getting over a foſſe or breaſt-work : and if they are ſtrong, they 
will be able to carry their arms with more eaſe; to make a greater 
impreſſion upon the enemy, or to ſuſtain a ſhock the better. But 
above all, they ſhould be inured to carry heavy burdens, which is 
very neceſſary: for upon ſome great and preſſing occaſions, they may 
be obliged to carry proviſions with them for ſeveral days, beſides their 
arms, which they could not do if they were not accuſtomed to ſuch 
things : and by theſe means great dangers are often avoided, and 


C ometimes glorious victories obtained. To accuſtom their young 


men to their armour, and to teach them how to handle their arms 


with dexterity, the ancients uſed to clothe them in armour which 


was twice as heavy as that which they were to wear in battle, and 
inſtead of a ſword, they put a thick cudgel in their hands which was 
loaded with lead in the inſide, and much heavier than a ſword : 
after this, they fixed poſts in the earth about fix feet high, and fo 
firm that no blows could move them; upon which the young men 
uſed to exerciſe themſelves with their cudgel and buckler, as if they 
had been real enemies, ſometimes making a ſtroke at the top, as if 
it had been the head or face of a man, ſometimes at the right or 
left ide, ſometimes at the lower part, ſometimes advancing briſkly 
upon it, and at others retreating a ſtep or two; by which means 
they became dexterous and expert, not only in defending themſelves, 
but annoying an enemy, and the weight of their falſe arms made 
their true ones ſeem light and eaſy to be wielded. The Romans 
taught their Soldiers rather to thruſt than to cut with their ſwords, 
decauſe thruſts are more dangerous, harder to be warded off, and he 
that makes them does not expoſe his own body fo much, and is 
loner ready to redouble than to repeat a full ſtroke. Do not think 
it ſtrange, See that the Ancients were ſo exact and particular 


n things, which to you, perhaps, may ſeem trifling and ridiculous : 
but conſider, that when men come to fight hand to hand, very little 
advantage is of great importance; and I muſt beg leave to tell you, 
that ſeveral good Authors have entered into a much more minute and 
arcumſtantial detail of theſe matters than I have done: for the An- 
ents thought nothing conduced more to the welfare and ſecurity of 

their 
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gy the Romans exerciſed their youth in the Campus Martius was 
ecauſe the Tiber ran cloſe by it; that ſo when they were fatigued,: 

might refreſh themſelves in the river, and learn to (wim.—— 
could alſo chuſe (like the Ancients). to have thoſe properly exer- 


ied that are to ſerve in the Cavalry; for it is very neceſſary ; becauſe. 
not only teaches them to ride well, but to avail themſelves of their 


tength in a better manner. For which purpoſe, they had wooden 
horſes upon which they exerciſed ' themſelves, vaulting upon them 
kmetimes with armour on, and ſometimes with none, without any 


fiſtance, and on either fide of the horſe :- ſo that upon a fignal or 
word of command from their inſtructors, they were all either mounted 


x diſmounted in a moment. Now as theſe exerciſes both for horſe 


nd foot were practiſed without any difficulty or inconvenience in 


former times, they might eafily be introduced again amongſt the 
North of any ftate at preſent, if the Governors of it ſo pleaſed ; as 
n fact they have been in fome of the weſtern nations, where they 
wide the inhabitants into Claſſes, which take their reſpective names 
from the different forts of arms they make uſe of in battle: and as 
heſe confift of pikes, halberds, muſkets, and bows, the men that 


arry thoſe weapons are called pikemen, halberdeers,. muſketeers, 


bwmen, or archers. Every inhabitant is likewiſe obliged to declare 
n which of theſe Claſſes he chuſes to be enrolled : and as. ſome of 


hem cannot be fit to bear arms, either on account of their age or 
bme other impediment, they make a delectus or choice out of each 


Claſs, and call thoſe who are thus choſen jurati, becauſe they make 
bem take an oath. of fidelity and obedience. Theſe ſurati then are 
led together upon holidays, and. exerciſed in the. uſe of ſuch arms 
s they take their name from; every Claſs having its particular place 
honed by the Governors of the State, where it is to rendezvous 
nd be exerciſed ; and every man belonging to it, as well as the jurati, 
to appear and bring his proportion of money with him to defray. 
be expences that are occaſioned by thoſe meetings. What there- 


re is actually done by others, I ſhould think might be done by our 


th bim, that it was in danger of ſinking, he choſe, though he was of an advanced age, 

Icommit himſelf to the ſea, and ſwam to his fleet, which lay about two hundred. paces 

it, holding his pocket: book above water in his left hand, and drawing his armour in his 

eth. Sueton. ff Ceſare, Set. 64. Another time, during the war he was engaged in 
A 


ih Petreius and Afranius, he commanded his whole army to paſs a River by ſwimming, 
Aout any manner of neceſſity. 


rapuitque ruens in prælia miles. 
Quod fugiens timuiſſet ĩter, mox uda receptis 
Membra fovent armis, gelidoſque a gurgite, curſu 
Reſtituunt artus. Lucan. L. IV. v. 151. &c. 
country- 
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But that you may better comprehend what I am going to ſay, it i 
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countrymen: but they are grown ſo lazy and degenerate that g 
will not imitate any thing that is good; though it was entirely oy; 
to ſuch exerciſes' that the Ancients had ſuch excellent Infantry, an 
that the States in the Weſt, abovementioned, have much bette; at 
2 than we have; for the Romans either exerciſed them 3 
ome the time of their Republic, or abroad, under the reign of thei 
Emperors, as I have ſaid before; but the Italian States will not exer. 
ciſe them at home, and abroad they cannot; becauſe they are ny 
their own Subjects, and therefore will do nothing but juſt why 
pleafes themſelves. Hence it comes to paſs, that theſe military 
exerciſes are now wholly neglected, and all manner of diſcipline i 
at an end; which is the true reaſon why many States, eſpecially 
in this country, are become ſo weak and contemptible. hut 90 
reſume our ſubject. It is not ſufficient to make a good army, that 
the Soldiers are inured to hardſhips and fatigue, ſtrong, ſwift, and 
expert in the uſe of their arms: they muſt likewiſe learn to kee 
their ranks, to obey words of command, and ſignals by drum « 
trumpet, and to obſerve good order, whether they halt, advance, 
retreat, are upon a march, or engaged with an enemy: for without 
a ſtrict attention to theſe points, an army will never be good for an 
thing: as it is certain that a parcel of diſorderly and ill-diſciplined 
men, though ever ſo brave, are not ſo much to be depended upon 
as others who are not ſo courageous by nature, but orderly and well- 
diſciplined; for good order makes men bold, and confuſion cowards, 


neceſſary to premiſe, that every nation has had particular corps, or 
bodies of Soldiers in their Armies and Militias, which though dif- 
fering in their names, varied but little in the number of men they 
were compoſed of; as they generally conſiſted of fix, or at moſt, of 
eight thouſand. Thus the Romans had their Legions, the Greeks 
their Phalanxes, the Gauls their Caterve, and the Swils at preſent 
(who are the only people that have any traces of the ancient military 
inſtitutions left amongſt them) what we ſhould call Regiments in our 
country: but they all divided them into Battalions or ſmaller bodies 
as beſt ſuited their purpoſes. Let us then call them- by the name 
that is moſt familiar to us, and form them according to the beſt dil 
poſitions that have been made, either by the Ancients or Moderns. 
Now as the Romans divided their Legion, which conſiſted of betwnt 
five and fix thouſand men, into ten Cohorts, we will alſo divide our 
Regiment, which is to conſiſt of fix thouſand foot, into ten Batta- 
lions of four hundred and fifty men a piece; of whom four hundred 


ſhould be heavy armed, and the other fifty light armed. Of the 


heavy 
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heavy-armed, let three hundred have ſwords and targets, and be 
called Targetmen; another hundred ſhould have pikes, and be called 
Ordinary Pikemen ; the other fifty light- armed men muſt carry muſ- 
lets, croſs-bows, halberds, and targets, whom we will call by the 
old name of Ordinary Velites; fo that in the ten Battalions there will 
te three thouſand Targetmen, one thouſand ordinary Pikemen, and 
fve hundred ordinary Velites; that is to ſay, four thouſand five hun- 
ired, But as our * is to conſiſt of ſix thouſand men, we 
muſt add fifteen hundred more; of whom a thouſand muſt have 
rikes, and be called Pitemen extraordinary; the other five hundred 
hould be light-armed, and called Velites extraordinary; and thus one 
half of our Infantry would be compoſed of Targetmen, and the 
other of Pikemen, and others armed in a different manner. Every 
Battalion ſhould have a Lieutenant Colonel, or particular Comman- 
der of its own, four Captains, and forty Corporals, beſides a Captain 
and five Corporals of the ordinary Velites. Over the thouſand Pike- 
nen extraordinary, there ſhould be three Commanders or Lieutenant 
Colonels, ten. Captains, and an hundred Corporals ; in the Velites 
extraordinary, two Lieutenant Colonels, five Captains, and fifty Cor- 
ay borals. I would then appoint a Colonel or Commander of the whole 
el Wiegiment, with his drum and Colours; which every one of the 
on WCommanders abovementioned ſhould likewiſe have: ſo that the whole 
- Would conſiſt of ten Battalions, compoſed of three thouſand Target- 
ds. nen, a thouſand ord:nary Pikemen, as many extraordinary, five 
is Wiundred ordinary Velites, five hundred more extraordinary, in all fix 
or MWibouſand : amongſt whom, there would be fix hundred Corporals, 
if. Wiſteen Lieutenant -Colonels, fifteen drums and colours, ſixty-five 
icy {Wiptains, and the Colonel with his colours and drum. You ſee I 
of Ware been guilty of ſome repetition : but it is purely to make you 
underſtand me the better, and that you may not be puzzled or per- 
llexed when I come to ſpeak of drawing up an army in order of 
battle —I fay then, that all Princes and Governors of Republics 
Hould arm their Militia in this manner, and form them into ſuch 


il admit; after which, having divided them into Battalions accord- 
g to the directions I have juſt now given, in order to make them 
perfect in their diſcipline, it will be ſufficient to exerciſe them Bat- 
on by Battalion: and though one Battalion has not men enow in 
to form a competent army of itſelf, yet by this means, every man 
lay learn to do his own duty. For two things muſt be obſerved in 
mies: firſt, that the men be taught what they are to do in their 
peftive Battalions ; and next, how every Battalion is to act 
Vox. II. K k k when 


Regiments; of which they ought to raiſe as many as their dominions 
y oug * 
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when it is joined with others to form an army: and thoſe that ar 
ready and expert in the firſt, will ſoon learn the' ſecond ; but ſuch 10 4 
are not perfect in one, can never be taught the other. Every Bat. Will ;« 
talion then muſt firſt be taught ſeparately to keep good order in in ſu 
own ranks upon all occaſions, and in all places; and afterward, f 
how to act in conjunction with the reſt, to attend to the drums an; Wl |: 
other inſtruments, by which all motions: are regulated and directed Wl c: 
in time of battle; to underſtand from the difference of ſounds, whe. Wl ( 
ther it is to maintain its ground, or to advance, or retreat, or wheel e 
off, or face about. So that when the men know how to keep their ll cx 
ranks in fach a manner that no fort of ground nor any manœum n 
can throw them into diſorder; when they underſtand what they have le 
to do by the beat of the drum or ſound: of the trumpet, and where WM to 


to take their ſtation, they will ſoon learn how to act in concert with Wl an 
the other Battalions of their Regiment, when they are aſſembled to 

form an army. But as it is neceſſary to exerciſe them all together WM th 
ſometimes; the whole Regiment ſhould be aſſembled once or twice ¶ be 
a year in time of peace, to be formed like an army with front, WM fo 
flanks; and rear in their proper places, and to be exerciſed for fone WM 
days, as if they were preparing to engage an enemy. Now fince a Ml ex 
Commander draws up his forces for battle, either upon ſight of an W ne 
enemy, or in apprehenſion of one that is not far off, his army ſhould WM br 
be exerciſed according to the occaſion, and ſhewn in what order it is ¶ it. 
not only to march, but to engage, if need ihould require; with WM tar 
particular inſtructions how to act, if it ſhould be attacked on this or for 
that fide. But when he would prepare his men to attack an enemy n 
that is in fight, he ſhould ſhew them how and where to begin the W xr: 
attack, whither they are to retreat if they ſhould be repulſed, who WW mc 
are to take their places, what fignals, ſounds, and words of com- the 


mand they are to obſerve; and inure them to ſham fights in ſuch a Wi &l 


manner, that they may be rather defirous than afraid to come to a WW wa 
real one. For it is not the natural courage of men that makes an Wi ice 
army bold, but order and good diſcipline : becauſe, when the firlt Wi abi 
ranks know whither to retreat, and who are to advance in thei rie 
1 if they ſhould be worſted, they will always fight with (pint, Bi uk 

aving relief ſo near at hand: nor will the next ranks be daunted at pre 
the misfortune of the firſt, as they are prepared for ſuch an event, Wl the 
and perhaps not ſorry for it, becauſe they may think it will give ane 
them the glory of a victory which others could not obtain. Thel Wit 
exerciſes are particularly neceſſary in an army newly raiſed, and the 
ought not to be neglected in one that is compoſed of veterans; fer 


though the Romans were trained up to the uſe of arms from 1 
| you 
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th, yet their Generals always exerciſed them in this manner 

with great aſſiduity for ſome time before they expected to come to an 
ment: and Joſephus tells us in his hiſtory, that even the ve 

futtlers and rabble that uſed to follow their armies, often did good 
feryice in battle by having ſeen the Soldiers frequently exerciſed, and 
earned to handle their arms, and keep firm in their ranks. But armies 
compoſed af new men, which have been raiſed either for preſent 
ſervice, or to be formed into a Militia in order to be employed upon 
accaion, will be good for nothing at all, if the Battalions are not firſt 
exerciſed ſeparately, and afterwards all together: for as good order 
and diſcipline are abſolutely neceſſary, great care ought to be taken to 


keep them up amongſt thoſe that know their duty, and greater ſtill ſurely 


to inſtruct ſuch as are entirely ignorant of it: to effect which, a wile 
and able Commander will ſpare no ſort of pains or endeavours. 

Cosimo. You ſeem to have deviated a little from your point I 
think: for before you have told us how a ſingle Battalion ought to 
be exerciſed, you talk of exerciſing a whole army, and preparing it 
for battle. | | | 

FaBRIZz 10. You ſay very true indeed; and I confeſs my zeal for theſe 
exerciſes and inſtitutions, and my concern at their being now ſo much 
neglected, have led me a little out of the way, and occaſioned me to 
break in upon the order I had propoſed to myſelf. But I will return to 
i. vou may remember that I told you it is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance in diſciplining a Battalion to make the men keep their ranks well: 
for which purpoſe, it is neceflary to exerciſe them in the manner called 
Snail-faſbion [6]; and as I faid there ſhould be four hundred heavy- 
armed foot in a Battalion, I will keep to that number. Theſe four hundred 
men muſt be formed into eighty ranks, of five in each rank, which 
ſhould learn both how to extend themſelves, and how to reduce them- 
ſelves into cloſer order, whether they are moving ſlowly or briſkly for- 
wards: but in what manner this is to be done, is eaſier to comprehend by 
ſeeing it actually performed than from any deſcription ; which is not 
abſolutely neceſſary here, becauſe every one who has the leaſt expe- 
nence in military affairs knows the method of it, and that its chief 
uſe is to accuſtom the men to keep their ranks. But let us now 
proceed to draw up a Battalion. There are three principal ways 
then of doing this : the firſt and beſt of which is to draw it up cloſe 
and compact in the form of an oblong ſquare : the ſecond is to form 
tn a ſquare with two horns [i] in the front: and the third is to 


[b] That is, (I ſuppoſe) to teach them how to contract or extend themſelves upon 


(cation, as that animal does. 
li] The original ſays con la fronte cornuta, i. e, with a horned front? the word corno in 
e ltalian language, like cornu in the Latin, ſignifying a horn as well as the wing of an army. 


2 throw 
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throw it into a ſquare with an area or vacancy in the middle, which 
is commonly called a hollow ſquare: The firſt may be effected ty 
ways; one, by-doubling the ranks, that is, by receiving: the ſecong 
rank into the firſt, the fourth into the third, the ſixth into the fiſth 
and fo on; that ſo where there were eighty ranks before with figs 
men in every rank, they may be reduced to forty with ten in atank 
and by doubling them a ſecond time, to twenty with twenty in: 
rank. This will make an oblong ſquare : for though there will be 
as many men in the files as in the ranks, yet the men in the ranks 
muſt ſtand ſo cloſe together as to touch each other, but thoſe in the 
files muſt be at leaſt four feet diſtant one from another: fo that the 
ſquare will be longer from the front to the rear, than from the ex. 
tremity of the right flank to that of the left; that is, the files will 
be longer than the ranks. | The fifty ordinary Velites belonging to 
the Battalion muſt not be mixed with the other ranks, but poſted on 


each flank, and in the rear, when it is formed. The other way cf 


drawing up a Battalion cloſe and compact in the form of an oblong 
ſquare 1s better than this, and therefore I will be more particular in 
deſcribing it. Jou remember, I take it for granted, of how many 
private men and what officers it is to conſiſt, and how they are to be 
armed: without further repetition then, I ſay, that the Battalion muſt 
be formed into twenty ranks, with twenty men in every rank; that 
is to ſay, five ranks of Pikemen in the front, and fifteen of Target- 
men in the rear: there muſt be two Captains in the front, and two in 
the rear: the Lieutenant Colonel or Commander of the Battalion 
with his Colours and Drum muſt take poſt in the interval betwixt 
the five ranks of Pikemen and the' fifteen of Targetmen: the Cor- 
porals are to be placed upon the two flanks, one at the extremity of 
each rank in ſuch a manner, that every one of them may have his 
men by his fide ;/ thoſe on the right will have them on their left, and 
thoſe on the left will have them on their right: the fifty ordinary 
Velites ſhould be poſted upon the flanks and in the rear of the Batta- 
lion. Now in order to throw it into this form, you muſt draw it up 
in eighty ranks, with five men in every rank, and placing the Velites 
by themſelves either in the front or the rear, every Captain muſt put 
himſelf at the head of his Company or hundred men, or twenty ranks 
of five men in each; of which the five front ranks, or thoſe imme- 
diately behind him, muſt be Pikemen, and the reſt Targetmen. The 


Lieutenant Colonel or Commander of the Battalion with his drum 


and colours, are to be placed in the interval betwixt the pikes and 
targets of the ſecond Company, and will take up the room of three 
Targetmen: twenty Corporals muſt be placed upon the left flanks 


me ranks commanded by the firſt Captain; and twenty more * 
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be right flanks of the ranks commanded by the laſt Captain: and it 
\ WT muſt be obſerved that the Corporals of the Pikemen muſt carry pikes 
; WT themſelves, and thoſe of the Targetmen muſt have targets and 
, Wh Swords. Yourrranks being thus diſpoſed, if you deſire to form them 
„na order of battle to face an enemy, you muſt cauſe the Captain of 
- WH the firſt twenty ranks to halt with his men, the Captain of the ſecond 
twenty, to keep advancing, but inclining a little to the right, cloſe 
„dong the flank of the firſt twenty, till he comes abreaſt of their 
+ WT Captain, and there to halt himſelf: the third is then to advance with 
his men in the ſame manner by the right flank of the other two Com- 
e ponies, till he is in a line with the two firſt Captains, and there to 
- WH halt as they do: after which, the fourth Captain and his Company 
ue to move forward likewiſe by the right flank of thoſe that are al- 
to ready joined, and halt when he has advanced as far as the other three: 
all which being executed, two of thoſe Captains muſt immediately 
of MW quit the front rank and take poſt in the rear; and then the Battalion 
10 vill be formed in an oblong ſquare as it was by the other method. 
in W The Velites muſt likewiſe be poſted on each flank as they were be- 
be: one of theſe ways is called doubling the ranks in a right line; the 
de other, doubling them by the flanks : the former is the eahier of the two; 
it MW the latter more convenient, and may be better adapted to anſwer dif- 
at WI ferent occaſions. For in the former you muſt conform ta the number; 
t- ¶ becauſe five doubled makes ten, ten twenty, twenty forty ; fo that if you. 
in double your ranks in a right line, you cannot make a front of fifteen, 
ner twenty-five, or thirty, or thirty-five, but muſt be governed in that 
xt by the number in your firſt rank; and as it is often neceſſary to form 
a front of fix or eight hundred foot, doubling your ranks in a right 
of W line would throw the men into confuſion. I therefore like the latter 
is method beſt: and though perhaps there may be more difficulty in it, 
nd yet that will ſoon be ſurmounted by frequent practice and exerciſe. 
y ſay then it is a matter of the utmoſt importance to have Soldiers 
a. that know how to take their proper Stations in a moment: for which 
up purpoſe, it is neceſſary to form them into ſuch Battalions, to exerciſe 
cs them all together, to teach them to march either quick or flow in all 
ut directions, and to keep ſuch order, that no paſs or defile, how rough 
or difficult ſoever, can oblige them to break their ranks. For if Sol- 
diers can do this, they are good Soldiers, and may be called Veterans, 
tough they have never ſeen the face of an enemy: but if they have 
deen in a thouſand battles, and are ignorant in that point, they are 
no better than raw men. What has been ſaid, relates only to draw- 
ng up a Battalion in cloſer order when it is marching in ſmall ranks: 
but after that has been done, if it ſhould happen to be thrown into 
| | diſorder; 
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diſorder, either by the nature of the country through which it ; 
.obliged to march, or by an enemy, or by any other accident, and 
you want to reduce it to its former order immediately; there lies the 
main point and chief difficulty: to ſurmount which, much exercise 
and practice and experience are neceſſary; and therefore the Anci- 
ents ſpared no pains to make their Soldiers ready and expert in rally. 
ing whenever they were thrown into confuſion, For this purpog, 
two things are neceſſary, viz. that there ſhould be ſeveral -peculiy 
marks of diſtinction in every Battalion; and that the ſame men ſhould 
always be placed in the ſame ranks. For inſtance, if a man was 
ſtationed in the ſecond rank at firſt, let him continue in it ever af. 
ter; and not only in the | ſame rank, but in the very ſame place of 
it: and that he may not be at a loſs how to do that, there muſt be 
ſeveral peculiar marks to guide and direct him, as I ſaid juſt now, 
In the firſt place, it is neceſſary the Colours ſhould be ſuch as to be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of all other Battalions, when ſeveral 
are joined together: in the next, that the Lieutenant Colonels, Cap- | 
tains, and other officers ſhould wear different plumes : and laſt| 
(which is of ſtill more importance) that every Corporal ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular mark: in which the Ancients were in 
ſo remarkably careful and exact, that they cauſed their numbers to MW x 
be marked upon their caſques in great figures, as the t, ſecond, third, Ml th 
fourth, and to on: but not thinking that ſufficient, every Targetman e 
had the number of his rank and his place in that rank engraved upon WM in 
his target. When men are thus diſtinguiſhed from each other, and Wl tn 
accuſtomed to know and keep their reſpective ſtations, it is an caly Wl 
| matter to rally them if they are thrown into confuſion : for when in 
the Standard is once fixed, the Captains and Corporals will preſently WM y: 
$S know their Stations; and reſume them (whether on the right or left) Wl of 
| at a due diſtance from it: the private men likewiſe, being guided by p 
their uſual marks and the difference of Colours, will preſently fall v 
into their proper ranks and places: juſt as when you are to put toge- WM tt 
ther the Staves of a barrel which you have marked before it was Wl h 
( 
re 
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taken to pieces, you may eaſily effect it: but if thoſe Staves have not 

been marked, you will find it exceeding difficult, if not impoſſible. n 
Theſe things may ſoon be learned by frequent practice and exerciſe, Wl i 
and are not eaſily forgotten: and thus the new raw men being in- Bi 
ſtructed by the Veterans, a whole Province by ſuch exerciſe may be n 
made good and experienced Soldiers in time.——lt is neceſſary allo WF li 
to teach your men to move all at a time, when there is occaſion, n Wl i 
ſuch a manner as to make either flank or rear become the front, ot i 
the front become either the rear or one of the flanks ; which may 


eaſily be effected by cauſing every man to face at once towards 4!) 
| particular 
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icular part, which then will become the front. It is true that 
hen they face to either flank, it will make ſome alteration and diſ- 
toportion in the ranks, becauſe the diſtance which will then bo be- 
twixt the front and the rear, will not be fo great as that betwixt one 
extremity- of the flanks and the other: which is quite contrary to the 
form in which a Battalion ought to be drawn up: this however may 
ſon be rectified by well-exerciſed and experienced Soldiers, and 
therefore cannot occaſion any great diſorder. But there is another 
mancuvre of great importance, in which ſtill more readineſs and ex- 
pertneſs are requiſite ; and that is, when a whole Battalion is to move 
at once like one ſolid body; for inſtance, when it is to wheel to 


the left about in ſuch a manner as to front on that ſide where the left 


flank was before: for then thoſe that are on the left at. the extremity 


of the front rank muſt ſtand faſt, and thoſe that are neareſt them on 


the right muſt move ſo ſlow, that the reſt who are farther from them 


on the right, and thoſe at the other extremity of that rank, may not 
de obliged to run; otherwiſe, they will be in great confuſion. 


Now as it always happens, when a Battalion is attacked on its march 
from one place to another, that the Companies which are not- poſted 
in the front are forced to fight either in one of the flanks or the rear, 
and the Battalion is under a ſudden necefſity of making a front where 
that flank, or perhaps the rear, was before; in order to form thoſe 
Companies in due proportion and order, all the pikes are to be placed 
in that flank which is to become the front, and the Corporals, Cap- 
tains, and Lieutenant Colonel muſt take their reſpective poſts as in the 
method of forming a Battalion above deſcribed. To effect this then, 
in forming the Battalion into eighty ranks of five men in every rank, 
you muſt put all: the Pikemen into the twenty firſt ranks, with five 
of their Corporals in the front rank, and five in the laft of that Com- 
pany : and then the other fixty ranks, or three Companies, will 
wholly conſiſt of Targetmen; in the firſt and laſt rank of which 


there muſt be five of their Corporals: The Lieutenant Colonel, with 


bis ſtandard and drum, are to take poſt in the center of the firſt 
Company of Targetmen, and the four Captains at the head of their 
reſpetive Companies. When it is thus formed, if yon would have 
al the Pikemen upon the left flank, you muſt double the Companies 
one by one by their right flanks: but if you would have them on the 
nght flank, you muſt double them by the left: and thus the Batta- 
lon will have all its Pikemen upon one flank, the Corporals in the 
{font and rear, the Captains in the front, and the Lieutenant Colonel 
un the center. This is the order it is to obſerve whilſt it is march- 
ug: but upon the approach of an enemy, if you would have its front 
Where one of the flanks was before, you have nothing to do 2 105 

order 
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go 


erder your men to face to that flank where the Pikemen are, and 


which are to. conſiſt of two Pikemen on the left, and three Targetmen 


with twenty Corporals poſted in them ; all of them betwixt the Pike- 
thus drawn up, let there be poſted another Captain at the head of fit- 


| Poſt himſelf at the head of the third Company, conſiſting of fifteen 
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then the whole Battalion, with all its ranks and officers, are preſently 
changed, and in the order I deſcribed before; for every man will he 
in his proper ſtation, except the Captains, and they will ſoon take 
their poſts ——But when a Battalion is marching forwards, and a 
prehenſive of being attacked in the rear, the ranks mult be ſo di. 
poſed that the Pikemen may be poſted there: for which purpoſe, fie 
ranks of them ſhould be placed in the rear of every Company, inſtead 
of its front where they are uſually ſtationed : in all other reſpects. let 
the ordinary diſpoſition be obſerved [4]. _ | 

Cos1mo. If I remember right, you told us that this manner of ex- 
erciſe is calculated to reduce all the Battalions of a Regiment into the 
form of an army; and that it was ſufficient for ſuch a purpoſe. But 
if it ſhould happen that this Battalion of four hundred and fifty men 
ſhould be obliged to fight by itſelf, how would you draw it up in that 
caſe ? ; 

FABRIZZ IO. The Lieutenant Colonel ſhould conſider in the firſt | 
place, where it will be 'moſt neceſſary to place his Pikemen, and to 
poſt them there accordingly; which may eaſily be done without break- 
ing in upon the abovementioned diſpoſition: for though that is the 
order which ſhould be obſerved by a Battalion when it acts in con- 
junction with others againſt an enemy; yet it may ſerve upon all 
other occaſions whatſoever, However, in ſhewing you the two other 
methods of drawing up a Battalion, which I promiſed you a little while 
ago, I will anſwer your queſtion more particularly: but they are ſel- 
dom uſed; and if ever, it is when a Battalion is to act alone and inde- 
pendent upon all others. In order then to form a Battalion with 
two wings (of more properly two horns) in the front, you are to dif- 
poſe your eighty ranks of five men in a rank in this manner. In the 
firſt place, you muſt poſt a Captain at the head of twenty-five ranks, 


on the right, Next to the five firſt ranks, let there be twenty more, 


men and the Targetmen, except the five which carry pikes; for they 
muſt be placed amongſt the Pikemen. After theſe twenty-five ranks 


teen ranks of Targetmen. In the interval betwixt this Company and 
the third, the Lieutenant Colonel, with his Colours and drum, is to 


ranks more of Targetmen. The third Captain is to take poſt at the 
head of the fourth Company, which is to conſiſt of twenty-five ranks, 


[+] The Velites then, we are to ſuppoſe, muſt be ſtationed as before. 
| | every 
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every one of which is to have three Targetmen on the left, and two 


pikemen on the right: and after the five firſt ranks there muſt be 


wenty more with Corporals in them poſted betwixt the Targetmen 
and the Pikemen ; in the rear of this Company the fourth Captain is 
o'take his Station. If then you would form theſe ranks thus drawn 
up into a Battalion with two horns, you muſt order the firſt Captain to 
halt with his twenty-five ranks, and the ſecond to make a motion to 
the right, and then to advance with his fifteen ranks of Targetmen 
o double the right flank of the twenty-five ranks that have halted, 
til he comes a-breaſt of the rank that is the fifteenth from their rear, 
and there to halt himſelf. After this, the Lieutenant Colonel, with his 
ffteen ranks of Targetmen, is to do the ſame on the right flank of 
the two farſt Companies. Laſt of-all, the third Captain, with his 
twenty-five ranks,” and the fourth Captain in the rear of them, is to 
move to the right, and then advance along the right flank of the other 
three Companies, but not to halt till his rearmoſt rank is in a line 
with their rearmoſt rank : all which being done, the Captain of the 
firſt fifteen ranks of Targetmen muſt quit his Station, and repair to 
the left of the rearmoſt rank, and the fourth Captain to the right of it. 
In this manner you will have a Battalion of twenty-five ranks, ſome 
conſiſting of five, and others of twenty men: with two horns (one at 
each angle of the front) each of which will conſiſt of ten ranks of five 
men a-piece, and a ſpace betwixt the horns large enough to receive ten 
men a-breaſt. The Lieutenant Colonel takes poſt in this open, a Captain 
at the front of each horn, and another at each angle in the rear of 
the Battalion; two files of Pikemen and twenty Corporals are placed 
on each flank. The horns may ſerve to ſecure the carriages and bag- 
gage, as well as the artillery, if there be any: the Velites may be ranged 
dong the flanks, on the outſide of the Pikemen. Now in order to 
teduce this horned Battalion into a Hollow Square, you need only to 
lake eight of the rearmoſt of thoſe fifteen ranks that have twenty men 
piece in them, and place them immediately in the front of the two 
borns, which will then become the flanks of the Hollow Square. In 
bis Area left in the middle, the Lieutenant Colonel is to take place 
with his Colours and Drum: and it may likewiſe receive the carriages 
nd baggage, but not the Artillery, which is to be planted either in 
be front or on the flanks. Theſe are the methods that may be taken 
o form a ſingle Battalion when it is to paſs alone through dangerous 
ind ſuſpected places: but the ſolid Battalion, without horns or Area in 
lhe middle of it, is certainly the beſt: nevertheleſs, either one or other 
if thoſe forms may be neceſſary ſometimes to ſecure the carriages, 
kppage, &c. The Swiſs have likewiſe ſeveral forms of drawing 
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of the Battalion : for I ſhould employ them more than the ordinary 
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up their Battalions: one of them is in the ſhape of a Croſs; in the 
TRE betwixt the arms of which, they place their muſketeers i, 

elter them from the firſt ſhock of an enemy; but as ſuch Batt. 
lions are only fit to engage ſeparately, and it is my intention to ſhey 
in what manner ſeveral Battalions united muſt fight, I ſhall not give 
myſelf the trouble of deſcribing the order they obſerve. 

Cos io. I think I ſufficiently comprehend the method that is tg 
be followed in exerciſing: the men of whom your Battalion conſiſts, 
but, if I miſtake not, you 'faid you would add a thouſand Pikemen 
extraordinary, and five hundred Velites extraordinary, to the ten Bat. 
talions of which your Regiment is to be compoſed. Would you not 
cauſe them alſo to be exerciſed? 

FABRIZ Io. Certainly, and very well too: for I would exerciſe the 
Pikemen, by Companies at leaſt, if not altogether, in the diſcipline 
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Pikemen, eſpecially upon particular occaſions, as in convoys, eſcorts, 
plundering, and the like. As to the Velites, it may ſuffice to exer- | 
ciſe them ſeparately at home in their particular method of fighting, 
without bringing them into the field: for as they are to fight in a 
looſe and detached way, there is' no occaſion to call them together 
when the reſt of the Battalion is aſſembled: to be diſciplined in their 
own manner. You mult therefore (as I ſaid before, and beg leave to 
ſay again) take great care to exerciſe your Battalions in ſach a man- 
ner, that the men be taught to keep their ranks, to know their pro- 
per ſtations, to rally or alter' their diſpoſition in a moment, when 
they are either got into troubleſome defiles, or apprehenſive of being 
attacked, or are diſordered by an enemy: for when they are perfect 
in theſe things, it will be an eaſy matter.to learn where the ſtation 
of a Battalion is, and what it has to do when it is joined with others 
to form an army. 80 that if any Prince or Republic would be at 
the trouble of eſtabliſhing this diſcipline and theſe exerciſes, they 
would always have good Soldiers enow in their dominions to make 
them ſuperior to their neighbours, and put them in a condition to 
give law to others, inſtead of receiving it from them. But ſuch 1s 
the degeneracy of the times we live in, that theſe things are ſo far 
from being in any eſteem at preſent, that they are totally neglected 
and laughed at: which is the reaſon that our armies are now good 
for nothing; and that if there be yet any officers or private men 
amongſt us who have the leaſt ſhare of experience, or courage, ot 
abilities of any kind, they have no ur bg of ſhewing them. 

Cos MO. How many carriages would you aſſign to a Battalion? 

FABRIZ IO. In the firſt place, no Captain or Corporal ſhould be 


ſuffered to ride upon a march; and if the Lieutenant Colonel bay 
a nun 
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2 mind to ride, it ſhould be upon a mule, and not upon a horſe. I 
would allow him two baggage horſes however, one to every Captain, 
and two betwixt three Corporals; becauſe I would lodge three of 
them . when they are in camp, as I ſhall ſhew in its proper 
place that every Battalion ſhould have fix and thirty horſes to 
its tents, ' kettles, hatchets, mattocks, ſpades, with other 

ſuch implements and utenſils as are neceſſary in an encampment, 
and any thing elſe that may be uſeful or convenient, if there is room 
TT 
- Cos1Mo. Though I believe all the officers in your Battalion may 
de neceſſary, yet I ſhould be afraid that fo many would create con- 
fuſion. OY 

FABRTIZ IO. That might be the caſe if they were not all under 
the command of one perſon; but as they are, they rather ſerve to 
preſerve and promote good order; and indeed it would be impoſſible 
to keep it up without them: for a wall that is weak and tottering in 
every part, may be better ſupported by many props and buttreſſes, 
though they are but feeble ones, than by a few, be they ever fo ſub- 
ſtantial; becauſe their ſtrength cannot be of much ſervice at any 
conſiderable diſtance. For this reaſon, there ought to be a Corporal 
ir WW over every ten Soldiers in all armies, who ſhould be a man of more 
o WF fpirit and courage, at leaſt of greater authority, than the reſt, in 
i- WH order to antmate them both by his words and example, and exhort 
= WH them continually to keep firm in their ranks, and behave themſelves 
n like men. How neceſſary theſe things are, may plainly appear from 
dhe example even of our own armies, all which have their Corporals, 
Drums, and Colours, though none of them do their duty. As to 
en Corporals, if they would anſwer the end for which they were firſt ap- 
pointed, every one of them ſhould have his particular men under him, 
at ſhould lodge with them, ſhould charge with them, and always be in the 
ame rank: for then they might keep them ſo regular and compact in 


ov break or diſorder them; and if that ſhould ever happen, they might 
preſently be rallied : but in theſe times they are employed in other pur- 


far poſes of a different nature, and do nothing as they ought to do, though 
„ their pay is conſiderable. It is the ſame with regard to Colours, which 
0 


ve ſtill continued, rather to make a fine ſhew, than for any other uſe 
en that is made of them. Whereas the Ancients availed themſelves of 
dem as guides and directions in caſe of diſorder : for as ſoon as the 
Colours were fixed, every man knew his poſt, and immediately re- 
turned to it. They likewiſe knew how and when to move, and when 
to halt, by the motion or halting of the Colours : and therefore it is 
deceſſary there ſhould be many different Corps in an army, and that 
= 11 every 


their ſeveral ſtations, that it would be almoſt impoſſible for any enemy 
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exerciſe, they may learn to diſtinguiſh them, and know their fignifi- 


and that not only theſe exerciſes, but all manner of military diſcipline, 


No men become great and excellent, and ſhew their abilities accord- 
ingly as they are employed and encouraged. by. their Sovereigns, whe- 
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every Corps-ſhould have its particular Enſign, and marks of diſtine. 
tion: for then it will know what it has to do, and act with ſpirit, 
The Soldiers then are to obſerve the motion of their Enſigns, and 
the Enſigns the beat of the drum; for that, when rightly managed, 
is a direction to the whole army, which is to act and move in a cer. 
tain meaſure and pace, according to its different notes and ſounds, 
that ſo it may know how to keep due time and order. For this pur. 
poſe, the Ancients had their pipes and fifes, and other ſorts of mi- 
litary muſic, perfectly adapted to different occaſions : for as a man 
that is dancing, and keeps time with the mufic, cannot make a falſe 
ſtep; ſo an army that properly obſerves the beat of its drums cannot 
eaſily be diſordered. The Ancients, therefore, uſed to vary the ſounds 
and notes of their military muſic according to the occaſion, and as th 
wanted either to excite, or abate, or confirm the ardour of their Sol. 
diers: and as their tunes and marches were different, they gave them 
different names: the Doric was calculated to inſpire men with reſolu-J 
tion and firmneſs, the Phrygian excited martial ardour, or rather fury: | 
for Alexander the Great (as it is ſaid) being at dinner one day, and 
hearing a Phrygian march ſounded, was ſo tranſported with it, that he 
leaped up from the table and drew his ſword, as if he had been going 
to charge an enemy, It would be very uſeful then, either to revive 
theſe meaſures, or invent new ones for ſuch purpoſes ; but if that can- 
not be done, thoſe at leaſt ſhould not be neglected or laid aſide, which 
teach Soldiers to obey. command: and theſe may be varied and adapted 
according to the occaſion in ſuch a manner, that by frequent uſe and 


cation: but at preſent our drums are chiefly employed to make a noiſe 
and parade. | | 


Cos1Mo. I ſhould be very glad to be informed (if you have ever 
conſidered the matter) how it comes to paſs that we are ſo degenerated, 


are now fallen into ſuch. negle& and diſuſe amongſt us. 

FaBR1z1o. I will give you my opinion of the matter very freely, 
Sir. You know then, there have been many renowned Warriors in 
Europe, but few in Africa, and fewer ſtill in. Aſia 2. the reaſon of which 
is, that the two laſt mentioned quarters of the world have had but one 
or two Monarchies, and but few Republics in them; and that Europe, 
on the contrary, has had ſeveral Kingdoms, but more Republics in it. 


ther they happen. to be Kings, Princes,. or Republics: ſo that where 
there are many States, there will be many great. men; but where there 


are few of one ſort, there will not be many of the other. In an 
ere 
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there were Ninus, Cyrus, Artaxerxes, Mithridates, and ſome few 
others like them. In Africa (without having recourſe to the early 
times of the ancient Egyptians) we read of Maſſiniſſa, Jugurtha, and 
ome Carthaginian Commanders of eminent note ; the number of 
whom, however, is very ſmall in compariſon of that which Europe has 
produced : for in this quarter of the world, indeed, there have been 
numbers of great men that we know of, and many more without 
doubt, whoſe memories are now extinguiſhed by. the malevolence of 
time: becauſe every State being obliged to cheriſh and: encourage men 
of merit and abilities, either out of neceſſity or for other reaſons, where 
there are many different States, there muſt of courſe be many. great 
men, Aſia, on the contrary, has not produced many extraordinary 
men: becauſe that quarter of the globe being ſubject in a great mea- 
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languiſh in continual inaCtivity, cannot form any conſiderable number 
ot men to great and glorious enterprizes. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Africa; though indeed there have been more able Commanders in that 
d Country than in Aſia; which was owing to the Republic of Carthage: 
e bor there will always be a greater number of ſuch men in Republics 
o WE than in Monarchies ; becauſe merit is generally honoured in the former, 
e but feared in the latter: from whence it comes to paſs, that able men 
nue cheriſhed and encouraged in one, but diſcountenanced and ſup- 
n prefled in the other. If we conſider Europe in the. next place, we 
d (hall find that it was always full of Principalities, Kingdoms, and Re- 
d publics, which lived in perpetual jealouſy of each other, and being 
- Wh obliged to keep up good diſcipline. in their armies, were under a neceſ- 
c WI fty of honouring and. encouraging military merit. For in Greece, be- 

hdes the Macedonian Monarchy,. there were. ſeveral Republics, every 
r one of which produced many. great and eminent men. In Italy, there 


| were the Romans, the Samnites, the Tuſcans,.and the Ciſalpine Gauls: 


„ France, Germany, and. Spain abounded with Republics and Principa- 
lies: and. if we do not read of ſo many great men in any of them 


4 amongſt the Romans, that is.owing to. the partiality of Hiſtorians, . 


who generally follow the ſtream of fortune, and content themſelves 
h WI vith praiſing the Conqueror. It is but reaſonable however to ſuppoſe, 
e bere were a great many illuſtrious men amongſt the Samnites and Tuſ- 
„ ans, as they ſupported themſelves againſt the Romans an hundred and 
ity years. The ſame may be ſuppoſed of France and Spain: but the 


ey are forward enough to celebrate in whole nations, when they tell 


af their liberties. Since it is manifeſt then, that where. there are many 
Mates there will always be many able men, it is certain, that when the 


ſure to one Monarchy alone, of fo large an extent that moſt, parts of it 


merit which. moſt authors are ſo ſhy. of allowing in particular men, 


us, with what bravery and reſolution they exerted themſelves in defence. 


number. 
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Humber of th6ſe States is diminiſhed, the number of ſuch men wil 
likewiſe deereaſe by degrees, as the effect muſt ceaſe when the cauſe 
is taken away. Thus, when the Roman Etnpire had ſwallowed up a 
the Kingdoms and Republics in Europe and Africa, and moſt of thoſe 
in Aſia, merit and abilities met with no countenance any where but at 
Rome: 16 that great men began to grow ſcarcer and ſcarcer in Europe, 
as well as in Afia, till at laſt, there were hardly any to be found; for 
as all manner of ſpirit and worth was extinguiſhed, except amongſt 
the Romans, ſo When they became corrupt, the whole world in a 
manner was corrupted, and the Scythians poured by ſwarms into an 
Empire, "Which, having extinguiſhed the virtue of moſt other nations, 
was not able to preſerve its own. And though that Empire was after. 
wards diſmembered by thoſe Barbarians, yet the ſeveral parts of it into 
which it was cantoned never recovered their priſtine vigour ; for, in 
the firſt place, it is a very difficult matter, and requires a long courſe of 
time, to. revive good order and diſcipline when it is once aboliſhed: 
and in the next, the Chriſtian Religion has wrought ſuch a change in 
the manners and cuſtoms of mankind, that they are now no longer 
under a neceſſity of defending themſelves with ſuch a degree of ob- 
ſtinacy and deſpair as they did in former times. For then, all ſuch 
as were vanquiſhed in battle, were either put to death, or carried into 
perpetual ſlavery in the enemy's country, where they ſpent the remain- 
der of their lives in labour and miſery: if a'town was taken, it was 
either demoliſhed, or the inhabitants were ſtripped of their goods, 
diſperſed all over the world, and reduced to the laſt degree of poverty 
and wretchedneſs: ſo that the dread of theſe evils obliged them to 
keep up good diſcipline in their armies, and to honour all thoſe that 
excelled in the Art of War. But at preſent, thoſe terrible apprehen- 
ſions are in a great meaſure diſſipated and extinguiſhed : for after an 


army is defeated, thoſe that fall into the hands of the Conqueror are 


ſeldom or never put to death ; and the terms of their ranſom are made 
fo eaſy, that they do not long continue prifoners. If a town has 
changed fides an hundred times, it is not demoliſhed, nor are the inha- 
bitants either diſperſed or ſtripped of their poſſeſſions : the worſt they 


have to fear is being laid under contribution: ſo that men now no 


longer care to ſubmit to the rigour and continual hardſhips of military 
diſcipline, to ward off evils which they are but little afraid of. Be- 
fides, the Provinces of Europe are ſubject to few Heads at preſent, in 
compariſon of what they were formerly: all France is under the do- 
minion of one King; all Spain under that of another; and there are 


not many Principalities or Republics in Italy: fo that the petty States 


find protection under the wings of the ftrong, and thoſe that are fl 
| power 
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powerful are not afraid of utter ruin, even if they ſhould be conquered, 
tr the reaſons already given. 
Cosi, But we have ſeen many towns ſacked, and ſome King- 
doms entirely ruined within theſe laſt five and twenty years: examples, 
which ought to ſerve as warnings to others to provide for their ſecu- 
rity by reviving the ancient military diſcipline and inſtitutions. k 
FABR1Z10, You fay very true: but conſider what towns thoſe were 
which ſuffered in that manner, and you will find they were not States 
themſelves, but inferior members of States : if Tortona was ſacked, 
Milan was not; Capua: ſuffered, but Naples eſcaped ; Breſcia and Ra- 
ſenna felt the laſh: of: the Conqueror, but Venice and Rome came off 
with impunity : ſo that theſe examples are not ſufficient to make a 
State change its purpoſe ; but rather determine it to perſevere in its re- 
folutiov, when it fees it can at any time redeem itſelf from deſtruction: 
c by a ranſom ; for it will not expoſe itſelf and its ſubjects to the conti- 
WW nul fatigues of military diſciplme and exerciſes, when they ſeem not 


N only unneceſſary in a great meaſure, but attended with much trouble 
ad inconyenience. As for the dependent members which ought to 
a de moſt affected with theſe examples, it is not in their power to 
de themſelves ; and thoſe States which have already been ruined, ſee 
f their error when it is too late to correct it, whilſt others, which have 


not yet ſhared the ſame fate, take no pains to prevent it; chuſing to live 
a lazy indolent life, free from trouble and inconvenience, and to rely 
8 upon fortune rather than their own virtue: for ſeeing there is ſo ſmall 
„ + proportion of virtue now left amongſt mankind, that it has but little 
e nfuence in the affairs of the world, and that all things ſeem to be 
i Wy governed by fortune, they think it better to follow her train, than 
1. WW ©9ntend with her for ſuperiority. To evince the truth of what I have 
in WI ©d, if further proof is wanting, let us conſider the ſtate of Germany 
ire WI * preſent, which being full of Principalities and Republics, abounds 
de WY ith great and able Commanders; and indeed, whatſoever is worthy 
bas WI tation in the military diſcipline of theſe times, is owing to thoſe 
m- I vates, which being jealous of their neighbours, and abhorring the 


hey thoughts of ſlavery (a condition it ſeems not much dreaded in ſome 
no WY Aber countries) take all proper means to defend their liberties, and 
an berefore continue free and reſpectable. This, I think, may ſuffice 
Be-. ſhew the cauſes of our degeneracy, and the preſent neglect of mili- 


ary diſcipline amongſt us; but I cannot tell whether you are of the 
ame opinion: perhaps what I have ſaid has either not given you the 
luisfaction you wanted, or not been thoroughly underſtood, and conſe- 
ently may have left ſome doubts upon your mind. £ 
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comprehend what you have ſaid, and am very well ſatisfied with it; 
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*Cos1Mo. None at all, Sir, I aſſure you: on the contrary, I perfeqj 


but beg the favour of you to reſume our ſubject, and to let us knoy in 
what manner you would diſpoſe your Cavalry in theſe Battalions 
what number of them you would have, and how they ſhould be armed 
and officered. | 

FaBR1z10. You might think, perhaps, I had forgot that, but I haye 
not; though I have but little to ſay of Cavalry, for two reaſons. In 
the firſt place, becauſe the main ſtrength of an army conſiſts in it 
Infantry ; and in the next, Cavalry, even in theſe times, are much 
better A e than Infantry; and if they are not ſuperior, they 
are equal however to the Cavalry of the Ancients. I have already 
ſhewn how they ought to be exerciſed ; and as to their arms, I would 
arm both the Gens d' Armes and the light horſe as they are armed at 
preſent : but the light horſe ſhould moſtly conſiſt of Croſs- bow men, 
with ſome muſketeers amongſt them, which, though of little ſervice 


in other reſpects, are yet very neceſſary to frighten the country people, 


and drive them from paſſes, which perhaps they may have under. 
taken to defend : for they are more afraid of one muſketeer, than of 
twenty men that are armed in any other manner. With regard to their 
number (as I propoſed at firſt to take a Roman legion for my model 
I ſhould think three hundred good horſe in a Regiment would be (uf. 
ficient; of which an hundred and fifty ſhould be Gens d' Armes, and 
the reſt light horſe ; with a Captain, a Cornet, fifteen Corporals, and 
a drum to each troop : every ten Gens d' Armes ſhould have five bag- 
gage horſes, and every ten light horſemen, two, which (like thoſe 
belonging to the Infantry) ſhould carry their tents, kettles, horſe fur- 
niture, and other implements and utenſils. Do not think this out of 
compaſs, for every one of our Gens d' Armes have four horſes al- 
lowed them for that purpoſe ; but that is an abuſe; for in Germany 
they have no other horſe than that which they are mounted upon, and 
only one carriage to every twenty for their baggage. The Roman 
heavy-armed horſe had no more; but the Triarii indeed were always 
quartered near their Cavalry, and obliged to aſſiſt them in dreſſing 
and taking care of their horſes : an example which might eaſily be fol- 
lowed in theſe times, as I ſhall ſhew more particularly, when I come 
to ſpeak of encampments : for ſurely what was formerly done by the 
Romans, and is ſtill practiſed by the Germans, may be effected at 
preſent, and therefore, thoſe that omit or negle& theſe things are 
much to be blamed. Theſe Squadrons being raiſed and enrolled in 
the ſame manner with the reſt of the Regiment, ſhould — 
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te reviewed with the other Battalions, when they are aſſembled, and 
exerciſed in ſkirmiſhes and ſham fights with them, to make them 
well acquainted with each other, and perfect in thoſe exerciſes. So 
much for this head, Let us now proceed to draw up an army in ſuch 
n order of battle, as is moſt likely to enſure us a victory, when we 
come to engage an enemy ; for this is the end for which all ar- 
mies are raiſed, and ſo much care and pains are to be taken in diſci- 
plining them. 


The END of the SECOND BOOK. 
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Fe order of battle obſerved | by the Romans. Of the Raman Legion, the 


Macedonian Phalanx, and the Swiſs Regiments. That it is the beſt 
way to uſe part of the Roman arms and armour ; and part of the Gre- 
cian, Of what number of men the Roman armies generally conſiſted. 
A method of drawing up a Regiment or Army recommended. A de- 


ſeription of a battle. Reaſons for the ſeveral maneuvres in it. Con- 


cerning the general exerciſes of an army, 


Cosmo. (OINCE we are going to vary the Subject, I beg leave to 


reſign my Office of Interrogator in this converſation ; 
for, as I hate n ee in others, I would not willingly ſeem guilty 
of it myſelf. I therefore lay down the DiQatorſhip, and give up my 
r to any other perſon in company, that will pleaſe to accept 
01 it. | | 

ZANoB1. It would have been very grateful to us all, if you would 
have continued in that office: but ſince you decline it, be pleaſed. at 
kaſt to tell us, which of us you depute to ſucceed you. in it. | 

Cos1mo, I deſire to leave that to Signior Fabrizio, 


EABRIZ 10. 
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FaBRIZ 10. I freely accept it: and think we ſhould follow the ex. 
ample of the Venetians, who always appoint the youngeſt to ſ 
firſt in their Councils and Aſſemblies; eſpecially as the art of ſpeaking 
well is properly the exerciſe of youth, and therefore we may ſuppofe 
young men the beſt qualified to talk of the ſeveral duties and exerciſez 
of war, as well as the readieſt and fitteſt to put them in execution, 

Cos1Mo The lot then falls upon you, Luigi: and as I myſelf am 
much pleaſed with my Succeſſor, I make no doubt but he will be 
equally agreeable to you all. Let us loſe no more time however, hut 
return to our Subject. | 

FaBR1z1o, I know very well, that in order to ſhew how an arm 
ought to be drawn up in order of battle, it would be neceſſary to de- 
ſcribe the method in which the Greeks and Romans formed their troops 
for that purpoſe : but as this is done at large by ancient Hiſtorians, 1 
refer you to them, and omitting ſeveral other particulars, ſhall ſpeak 
only of ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary to be adopted by thoſe that would 
improve our preſent Syſtem. of military diſcipline: for which purpoſe, | 
I will ſhew you at the ſame time, how an army ought to be formed in 
order of battle at preſent, how it is to be exerciſed in ſham fights, and 
in what manner to behave in real engagements. The greateſt error then 
that a General can be guilty of in drawing up an army for battle, is to 
give it but one front: becauſe in ſo doing, he commits himſelf and his for- 
tune entirely to the event of the firſt conflict: and this is the effect of having 
loſt the method, obſerved by the Ancients, of receiving one line into ano- 
ther : for without that, thoſe in the front can neither be ſupported nor 
relieved in the time of action; both which, were effectually performed 
by the Romans. Now to point out the method by which theſe things 
were effected, I muſt tell you that they divided their Legion into the 
Haſtati, the Principes, and Triarii; the firſt were placed in the front 
or firſt line of the army in thick and cloſe array; the Principes in the 

ſecond line, but in looſer order; and the Triarii in the third, with ill 
larger intervals betwixt the men in their ranks, into which they could 
admit both the Principes and Haſtati upon occaſion. Beſides theſe, they 
had their Slingers, bowmen, and other light-armed Soldiers, who 
were not incorporated with theſe ranks, but poſted on the right and 
left betwixt the Cavalry and Infantry in the front. Theſe light-armed 
forces uſed to begin the engagement, and if they made any impreſſion 
upon the enemy (which ſeldom happened) they purſued their advan- 
tage: but if they were driven back, they retreated either along the 
flanks of the army, or through certain intervals of it left open for that 
rpoſe, to cover the Suttlers and Servants, and other unarmed people 
that followed the camp. After this, the Haſtati advanced againſt the 
enemy, and if they were repulſed, they retreated leiſurely _ the 
N paces 
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es left for them amongſt the Principes, and again advanced with 
them to renew the battle: but if this line alſo was overpowered, it 
fell back into the Triarii, and all three, being thus joined together, 
made their third attack with greater vigour and ſtrength than ever; and 
5 if that miſcarried, the day was loſt, becauſe they had no other reſource 
ot means of relief left IJ. The Cavalry were ſtationed on each fide of 
n we Infantry in the form of two wings, and ſometimes engaged the 
de enemy's Cavalry, and ſometimes ſupported their own Infantry, as occa- 
ut fon required. This method of renewing the attack three ſeveral times, 
with a continual increaſe of ſtrength and vigour, can hardly be with- 
ny Wl ſtood, except either your fortune be very bad indeed, or the reſolution 
e. of the enemy much greater than that of your own forces. The 
ps W Greeks: were ſtrangers to this method of renewing the front of their 
| WH Phalanxes: and though they were very well officered, and conſiſted of 
ik many ranks, yet they made but one body, or rather one front. To 
ld relieve each other, one rank did not retire into another (as the Romans 
ſe, did) but one ſingle man advanced into anather's place when it was va- 
in cant; which was effected in this manner. When their Phalanx was 
nd drawn up in files (which: we will ſuppoſe to conſiſt of fifty men a- piece) 
en W with its front towards the enemy, all the ſix firſt ranks might engage 
to at once: for their lances (which they called Sariſſæ) were fo long, that 
- W thoſe of the fixth rank reached over the ſhoulders of the men in the 
no WI firſt. In the time of action therefore, if any man in the firſt rank was 
10- either killed or diſabled, the man that was next behind him in the ſe- 
"or MW cond rank prefently ſtepped into his place; the perſon immediately be- 
ed hind him in the third rank filled the vacancy in the ſecond, and ſo on; 
193 the ranks in the rear continually filling up the deficiencies of thoſe in 
the WI the front: ſo that all the ranks were conſtantly kept full and entire, 
ont except the rearmoſt, which was exhauſted at laſt, becauſe there was 
the no other to reinforce: it. Theſe Phalanxes therefore might be waſted 
till away and annihilated by degrees, but ſeldom could be broken; as the 
uld WW cloſe order and groſſneſs of their body made them in a manner im- 
cy penetrable. The Romans at firſt formed their Legions in this man- 
o WF ner, in imitation of the Grecian Phalanx: but growing out of conceit 
nd WF with it at laſt, they divided them into more corps, as Coborts and Ma- 
ed buli, or Companies, being convinced that ſuch bodies have moſt life 


jon and vigour in them, as have the moſt Officers to animate and inform 
an- them, and are divided in ſuch a manner that each diviſion can act ſe- 
the parately and ſupport itſelf. The Swiſs Regiments at preſent, are like- 
hat wiſe formed upon the model of the ancient Phalanxes, and follow their 


pie method both in cloſeneſs of order and relieving their ranks: and when 


[/] See Pol. Dif, Book II. Chap. xvi. | 
they 
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they come to engage; they are placed on the flanks of each other, but 


not in a parallel line. They have no method of receiving the firſt ino 


the ſecond, if it ſhould be repulſed ; but in order to relieve each other 

they place one Regiment in the front, another a little behind it on the 
right; ſo that if the; firſt is hard preſſed, the ſecond may advance to it, 
aſſiſtance : a third is placed behind both theſe, and on the right too, 2 
the diſtance of a muiket+ſhot ; that ſo, if the other two ſhould be gr. 
ven back, it may advance to relieve them, and all of them have ſufficient 
room either to retreat or advance without falling foul upon one ang. 
ther: becauſe great bodies cannot be received into each other like little 
ones; and therefore the little diſtinct corps, of which the Roman Le- 
gions were compoſed; are the moſt proper both to receive and relieye 
each other: and that the method obſerved by the Swiſs is not ſo good 
as that which was taken by the ancient Romans, appears very plainly 
from the Succeſs of the Roman Legions, which always got the better of 


the Grecian Phalanxes whenever they happened to engage them ; becauſe 


both their arms and armour, and their way of receiving one rank into 
another, were much better than the arms and diſcipline, and cloſe order, 


of the Phalanx. Now in order to form an army upon the model 


of both I would make the Grecian, Phalanx my pattern in ſome te- 


ſpects, and the Roman Legion in others: and therefore, as I told you 


before, I would have two thouſand Pikemen in my Regiment, armed 
after the manner of the Macedonian Phalanx, and three thouſand men 
with Swords and Targets like the Roman Legion. I have divided my 
Regiment into ten Battalions, as the Romans did their Legion into ten 
Cohorts: like them too, I have appointed Velites to begin the Battle: 
and as I have retained the arms of both nations, I would likewiſe in 
ſome meaſure imitate the order and diſcipline of each: for which rea- 
ſon I have taken care that the five firſt ranks of every Battalion ſhould 
conſiſt of Pikemen, and the reſt of Targetmen; that ſo it might be 
enabled not only to ſuſtain the ſhock of the enemy's Cavalry in the 
front, but to make an impreſſion upon their Infantry, and to open it in 


uch a manner to the right and left that the Targetmen may come in 


to complete the victory. Now if you conſider this method, and the 
nature of theſe arms, you will find how well they are calculated tor 
that purpoſe : becauſe the pikes are of admirable ſervice againſt horſe, 
and amongſt Infantry they do no ſmall execution before they come to 
fight hand to hand: for after that, they are of no ufe at all: upon 
which account, the Swiſs place one rank of Halberdeers behind every 
three ranks of Pikemen, to give them room to make uſe of their pike; 
but that room is not ſufficient, Placing our Pikemen then in the front, 


and the Targetmen behind them, they ſerve both to ſuſtain the enemy's 


horſe, and open and diſorder their foot: but after the battle is yy 
| an 


ſt know then, that a 


= 


lies, which they divided into two bodies, called the right and left 
ving, and ſtationed them on each, flank of their Main. battle; but they 


xyer ſuffered the number of theſs auxiliaries to ſurpaſs that of their 
Legions 3 though there was generally a larger proportion of Cavalry 
amongft them than in their own forces. With ſuch an army, conſiſt- 
ing of about- twenty-two thouſand foot, and two thouſand good horſe, 
Conſul went upon moſt expeditions: but when the enemy was very 
formidable, they ſent cut two Conſuls with two ſuch armies united. 
—— You muſt know likewiſe, that in the three principal operations of 
an army, viz, upon a March, in an Encampment, and in Battle, they 
conſtantly. poſted their Legions in the center, rightly judging that the 
forces in which they repoſed the greateſt confidence ſhould always be 
compact and united; as I ſhall ſhew you when I come to ſpeak more 
particularly and diſtinctly of theſe three operations. But this auxiliary 
Infantry, by their union and daily converſation with the legionary In- 
fantry, foon became; as ſerviceable as they were: for they were exer- 
ciled and diſeiplined in the ſame manner, and formed in the ſame 
order of battle before an engagement: ſo that when we know how 
the Romans drew up ane Legion, for that purpoſe, we know in what 
manner they drew up a whole army: and as I ſaid they formed their 
Legion in three lines, in ſuch a manner that one line might receive 
other, I have conſequently told you how they drew up their whole 
amy in the day of battle. 

To form an army then in order of battle after the manner of the 
Romans, as they had two Legions, I will take two Regiments; by 
the arrangement of which, you may ſee how a whole army is to be 
irawn up: for if you would add any more, there is nothing further 
to de done but either te multiply or enlarge the ranks. It will be 
needleſs, I ſuppoſe, to put you in mind of how many foot a Regiment 
conſiſts, that there are ten Battalions in it, what ſort of arms and ar- 
our they have, how many Companies there are, and what Officers 
n each, what number of Velites and Pikemen both ordinary and ex- 
ordinary, how many Targetmen, &c. for when I ſpoke of theſe 
kings a little while ago, I defired you to take particular notice of 

them, 
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tours and drum, I would place either in the center of that ſpace which 
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them, and to remember them as abſolutely neceſſary to give you a den 


idea of the whole atrangement: and therefore, without any repetitic 
of that kind, I ſhall proceed to draw up my army. For this 'purpoſ, 
I would place the ten Battalions of one Regiment on the left, and the 
ten of the other'on' the right. Thoſe on the left are to be formed in 
this manner, ——Poſtfve Battalions on the flank of eacli other in the 
front, with an interval of eight feet betwixt every one of them; and 
tet the ſpace Which they occùhpy be two hundred and eighty- two fee: 
in breadth, and eighty in depth. In the rear of theſe five I would 
place three others, at the diſtance of eighty feet, one of which ſhould 
be in a right line with the Battalion that is on the left flank of thoſe in 
the front; the ſecond with that on the right flank; and the third with 
that in the center: ſo that theſe three will take up as much ground both 
in breadth and depth as the other five: but though the ſpace betwin 
every one of thoſe five is but eight feet, I would have the ſpace be- 
twixt theſe three to be ſixty- ſix. In the rear of theſe I would poſt the 
two remaining Battalions at the diſtance of eighty feet,” one of them in 
a right line with that on the left of the three laſt mentioned, and the 
other with that on the right; with an interval betwixt one and the other 
of ninety-two feet. The ground therefore which all theſe Battalions, 
thus formed, take up, will be two hundred and eighty-two feet in 
breadth, and four hundred” in depth. The Pikemen extraordinary! 
would range along the left flank of theſe Battalions at the diſtance of 
forty feet, and I would make an hundred and forty ranks'of them of 
teven men in every rank: ſo that they would cover the whole left flank 
of the Battalions drawn up in the manner I have deſcribed, and there 
would be ' forty ranks remaining to guard the baggage, Suttlers, and 
other unarmed people who follow the camp in the rear of the army; 
after poſting the Captains and Corporals in their proper places. Of the 
three Lieutenant Colonels belonging to them, I would place one at the 
front, another in the center, and another in the rear. But to return 
to the front of the army; next to the Pikemen extraordinary, I would 
place the five hundred Velites extraordinary, and allow them to take 


uß a ſpace of eighty feet. Next to them on the left, I would place my 


Gens d' Armes, and allow them a ſpace of four hundred and fifty feet: 
and next to them, my light horſe, whom I would allow the fame ſpace. 
The ordinary Velites T would leave with their reſpective Battalions in 
their proper places, (that is, in the intervals betwixt one Battalion and 
another) to be attendants as it were upon them; unleſs I ſhould think 
fit to put them under the cover of the Pikemen extraordinary; which 
would do ſometimes, and ſometimes I would not, according as it wa 
moſt for my advantage. The Colonel of the Regiment, with his eo- 
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ar left betwixt the firſt and ſecond lines of the Battalions, or in the 
Mn font of them, and in the interval betwixt the laſt of the firſt five and 
5 che Pikemen extraordinary, as I ſaw moſt convenient; with ſixty, or at 
ne feaaſt thirty picked men about him, who ſhould not only have ſenſe 
in enough to carry his orders properly and diſtinctly to the different parts 
he of the army, but be able to repel the enemy if he ſhould be attacked. 
dn this manner I would form the Regiment on the left, which would 
et be juſt one half of the army, and will occupy a ſpace of five hundred 
1d and ſeventy-two feet in breadth, and four hundred in depth, excluſive 
of the ſpace taken up by the forty ranks of Pikemen extraordinary that 
in are to guard the baggage, &c. in the rear, which will be two hundred 
ih feet. The other Regiment I would draw up in the ſame manner on 
th che right of this, with an interval betwixt them of ſixty feet: and at 
in WT the head of this interval I would place ſome pieces of Artillery, behind 
de- which, the General of the army ſhould take poſt with his Standard 
the and drum, and two hundred picked men at leaſt, moſt of them on 
in foot; of whom there ſhould be ten or more fit to carry any orders; 
the W and he himſelf ſhould be mounted and armed in ſuch a manner that he 
her W might command either on horſeback or on foot, as occaſion required. 
ns, W As for Artillery, ten thirty-ſix pounders would be ſufficient for the re- 
induction of a town; and I would make uſe of them rather to defend my 
Imp than in a field engagement: for my field pieces ſhould be but 
of eight pounders or thereabout; and theſe I would place along the front 
of of the whole army, except the ground was ſuch that I could place them 
k conveniently and ſafely in the flanks where the enemy could not come 
ere Wl at them. This method of drawing up an army may anſwer the end 
and WF both of the Grecian Phalanx and the Roman Legion: for you have the 
y; Fikemen in the front, and all the reſt of the Infantry are ſo formed in 
the W their proper ranks, that either in charging an enemy, or ſuſtaining the 
the W charge, they may (like the Phalanx) recruit their front ranks out of 
urn WF thoſe in the rear. On the other hand, if they are ſo hard puſhed that 
they are obliged to give way, they may retreat into the intervals of 
the ſecond line, and advance again in conjunction with it to face the 


my enemy: and if they are repulſed the ſecond time, they may retire into 
et: the ſpaces betwixt the Battalions in the third line, and renew the battle 
ce, WW with ſtill greater vigour : fo that, according to this method, you may 
in rein force your ranks either in the Grecian or the Roman manner. As 
and WF fo the ſtrength of ſuch an army, no Body can be more compact: for 
ink WF each wing is perfectly well fortified in every part, both with officers 
ich and private men properly armed, and appointed in ſuch a manner, that 
it there is any apparent weakneſs in it, it muſt be in the rear where 


the carriages and Suttlers, &c. are ſtationed ; and even thoſe are co- 
wered by the Pikemen extraordinary. Being ſo well fortified therefore 
Vol. II, Nun on 
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on all ſides, an enemy cannot attack it any where but it will be ready 
to receive him: for the rear is in no danger; becauſe. if the enemy be 
ſo ſtrong that he is able to attack you on every fide at once, it muſt 
have been madneſs in you to take the field againſt him. But ſuppo- 
ſing he ſhould. be ſuperior to you in number by one third, and his army 
as well armed and drawn up as your own; if he weakens it in order 
to attack you in ſeveral parts at the ſame time, and you happen to 
break in upon him in any one, the; day is your own, As to Cayalry, 
you have nothing to apprehend from them; for the Pikemen which 
environ you on all ſides will ſufficiently ſecure you againſt their fury, 
even though your own ſhould be. repulſed,, Your officers are fo con- 
veniently poſted, that they may do their duty with eaſe ; and the ſpaces 
betwixt one Battalion and another; and. betwixt every rank, not only 
ſerve to receive each other upon occaſion, but give the officers ſuffi- 
cient room to go backwards and forwards with orders from the Gene- 
ral. Now as 1 told you before, that the Romans had about twenty-four 
thouſand men in their armies, 1 would have our army conſiſt of the 
lame number: and as their auxiliaries learnt their diſcipline and order from 
their Legions, I would have our auxiliaries likewiſe formed upon the 
model of our Regiments. Theſe, things may eaſily be effected by a 
little practice: for in adding two other Regiments to the army, or the 
{fame number of other men that it conſiſts of (let it be what it will) 
you have nothing to do but to double your ranks by placing twenty 
Battalions on the left, inſtead of ten, and as many more on the right; 
or to extend or contract them, according to the nature of the ground, 
and the poſture of the enemy. F 3 otic | 

Lu161, I perfectly underſtand. you, Sir. Methinks I ſee your army 
drawn up for battle. I am impatient to have it begin. For Heaven's 
Sake do not turn Fabius Maximus upon us: if you do, I am afraid | 
ſhall be tempted to abuſe you as the Roman people did that great man. 

FAaBR1z1o. I am ready. The ſignal is given. Do not you hear our 
Artillery? It has fired and done but little execution amongſt the enemy. 
The Velites extraordinary and light horſe have ſet up a great ſhout and 
begun the attack with the utmoſt fury. The enemy's Artillery has made 
one diſcharge; and being ill pointed, their balls have gone over the 
heads of our Infantry without doing them any hurt: but to prevent it 
firing a ſecond time, our Velites and light horſe endeavour to make 
themſelves maſters of it: a Body of the enemy poſt themſelves before 
it; ſo that the Artillery on both ſides is become uſeleſs. See with what 
courage and dexterity our men charge them: the expertneſs they have 
acquired by long exerciſe and diſcipline, inſpires them with confidence: 
the Battalions move forward in regular pace and good order with the 
Gens d' Armes on their flanks to attack the enemy: our Artillery draws 
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of through the ſpace that was left vacant by the Velites to make room 
for it. See how the General encourages his men, and: aſſures them of 
nictory. Obſerve our Velites and light horſe. returning, and extending 
themſelves along the flanks of our army to ſee if they can meet with 
my of the enemy's light armed forces there. The two armies are 
ow engaged: ſee with what firmneſs and ſilence our men receive the 
charge: do not you hear the Genetal giving his orders to the Gens 
ꝗ Armes to maintain their ground, and not to advance upon the enemy, 
gor deſert the Infantry upon any account whatſoever? You ſee a party 
of out light horſe have now detached themſelves to charge a Body of 
the enemy's Muſketeers that were coming to take us in flank ; and how 
tie enemy's Cavalry are advancing to ſupport them: but the Muſke- 
ters, to avoid being entangled betwixt them, are retiring to their own 
umy. See with what reſolution and dexterity our ordinary Pikemen 
handle their weapons: but the Infantry on each fide are now come ſa 
doſe" together that our Pikemen can no longer make any uſe of their 
pikes; and therefore, according to their uſual diſcipline, they retreat by 
degrees till they are received by the Targetmen. You fee how a l 
Body of the enemy's Gens d'Armes have in the mean time diſordered our 
Gens d' Armes on the left, who retire (as they had learnt before) into 
the Pikemen extraordinary, and being ſupported by them, not only 
make head againſt the enemy again, but repulſe them with great ſlaugh- 
ter. Now the ordinary Pikemen of the firſt Battahons have retreated 
amongſt the Targetmen ; they leave them to maintain the battle, and 
behold what havock they make amongſt the enemy; with what 
confidence and ſecurity they preſs upon them ; ſee how cloſe they are 
engaged with them, they hardly have room to manage their ſwords. 
The enemy are embarraſſed and falling into confuſion : their pikes are 
too long to do any further execution, and their ſwords are of no ſervice 
agunſt men that are ſo well ſecured by their armour. What a Carnage! 
what a number of wounded men ! They begin to run away. See, they 
are flying on the right and on the left. The battle is over; we have 
gained a glorious victory. It might have been more complete how- 
ever if we had exerted our whole ſtrength. But you ſee we were un- 
der no neceſſity of employing either our ſecond or third line, as the firſt 
was ſufficient to do the buſineſs : fo that I have nothing more to add 
upon this occafion ; except it be to anſwer any objection or doubt you 
may have to. propoſe. | 

 Lvtc1. You have carried every thing before you with ſuch amazing 
rapidity, that I cannot well tell whether I ought to ſtart any objection 
or not. With ſubmiſſion however to your ſuperior judgment, I will 
make bold to-aſk you a free queſtion or two. Be ſo good therefore to 
tell me in the firſt place, why you would ſuffer your Artillery to fire no 
| Nn n 2 more 
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more than once: and why you ordered it to be drawn off fo ſoon 
without making any ſort of uſe of it afterwards. In the next place 
you managed that of the enemy juſt as you pleaſed, and had it pointed 
ſo ill, that it could do no execution: which indeed J ſuppoſe may be 
the caſe ſometimes; but if it ſhould happen (as I believe it often does) 
that the ſhot ſnould take place, what remedy would you preſcribe? Ang 
fince I have mentioned artillery, I will here propoſe all that I have to 
ſay upon that ſubject, that ſo we may have no occaſion to return to it 
hereafter. I have heard many people laugh at the arms and armour, 
and military diſcipline, of the Ancients, and ſay they would be of little 
or no ſervice at all now, ſince the invention of Artillery, which would 
break all their ranks, and beat their armour to pieces: ſo that it would 
be folly to draw up a body of forces in ſuch order as cannot be main. 
tained, and undergo the fatigue of carrying armour, which can by no 
means ſecure them. "145761 = 
_ FaBR1z10. Your objections are of ſeveral kinds; and therefore you 
muſt have patience if you expect a particular anſwer to them all. It is | 
true our artillery made but one [ diſcharge, and I was in ſome doubt 
whether I ſhould ſuffer even that; becauſe it is of more importance to 
keep one's ſelf from being hurt, than to annoy the enemy. Now in 
order to ſecure yourſelf from Artillery, you muſt either keep out of the 
reach of its ſhot, or place yourſelf behind a wall, or a bank, or ſome 
fence of that kind; there is no other cover that I know 'of, and that 
muſt be very ſtrong. But when an army is drawn up in order to engage, 
it cannot ſkulk behind a wall or a bank, nor yet keep at ſuch a diltance 
as not to be annoyed by the enemy's artillery. Since there 1s no method 
then to ſhelter one's ſelf from it, the General muſt have recourſe to ſuch 
means as will expoſe him and his men to the leaſt danger; for which 
purpoſe, the beſt, and indeed the only way, is to make themſelves maſters 
of it, if poſſible, and as ſoon as they can. To do this, it is neceſſary 
that a body of your men ſhould march up, and ruſh ſuddenly upon it; 
but not in cloſe order : becauſe the ſuddenneſs of the attack will prevent 
it from firing more than once, and when your men are thinly drawn up 
it cannot do much execution amongſt them. Now a compact body of 
regular forces is not at all proper for this ſervice : for if it moves faſt, 
it muſt naturally fall into diſorder of itſelf ; and if it extends and weakens 
its ranks, it will preſently be broken by the enemy: upon which con- 
ſiderations, I drew up my army in a manner that was moſt proper fer 
fuch an attempt; for having placed a thouſand Velites in the wings of 
it, I ordered them to advance, together with the light horſe, as toon 4 
our Artillery had fired, to ſeize upon. that of the enemy. This is the 
reaſon' why I would not ſuffer our own to make a ſecond: diſcharge, le 


the enemy ſhould have time to do the ſame, as they eaſily gs, have 
c Olle, 
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done, and perhaps before our Artillery was loaded again, if I had not taken 
theſe means. to prevent it. So that the only way to make the enemy's 
Artillery of no ſervice, is to attack it as ſoon as poſſible : for if they 
teſert it, it falls into your hands of courſe ; but if they defend it, they 
muſt place a body of forces before it, and then they will not dare to 
fre it again, becauſe their own men muſt be the chief ſufferers by it. 
Theſe: reaſons, I think, might be ſufficient of themſelves, without 
quoting any examples to ſupport them: but as antiquity furniſhes us 
with many, I will give you one or two. When Ventidius had 
reſolved to come to an engagement with the Parthians (whoſe ſtrength 
conſiſted chiefly in their bows and arrows) he ſuffered them to advance 
moſt to the very entrenchments of his camp before he drew out his 
amy: and this he did, that he might fall ſuddenly upon them, and 
before they could make uſe of their arrows. Cæſar tells us, that in a 
battle with the Gauls, they made ſo ſudden and furious an attack upon 
him, that his men had not time to throw their darts at the enemy, as 
the Romans always uſed to do. Now from theſe inſtances we ſee, that 
in order to ſecure an army in the field from the effects of any weapons 
orengines that annoy them at a diſtance, there is no other way, but to 
march up to them as faſt as poſſible, and get poſſeſſion of them if you 
can, or at leaſt to prevent their effects. Beſides all theſe, I had ftill 
another reaſon which determined me to fire my artillery no more than 
once: perhaps it may ſeem trifling to you; but with me it has much 
weight. There is nothing that occaſions greater confuſion and em- 
barraſtment amongſt a body of men, than to have their fight dazzled or 
obſtructed: a circumſtance which has been the ruin of many gallant 
armies that have been blinded either by the ſun or clouds of duſt: and 
what can contribute more to that than the ſmoke of artillery ? It would 
de more prudent therefore to let the enemy blind themſelves, than to go 
blindfold yourſelf to ſeek them : for which reaſon, I would either not 
make any uſe of artillery at all, or if I did (to avoid cenſure now great 
guns are in ſuch credit) I would plant it in the flanks of my army; 
that ſo when it was fired, the ſmoke might not blind the men in my 
front, where I would have the flower of my army. The effects of 
that may be ſeen from the conduct of Epaminondas, who going to 
engage the enemy, cauſed all his light horſe-to trot backwards and for- 
- WH Vards a great pace in the front of their army, which raiſed ſuch a duſt 
bat it threw them into diſorder, and gave him an eaſy victory over 
f Wh fem. As for my ſeeming to have pointed the enemy's artillery as I 
s WY picaſed, and made the ſhot fly over the heads of our Infantry; Lanſwer, 
bat it much oftner happens fo than otherwiſe : for Infantry ſtands ſo 
bos, and it is fo nice a matter to manage heavy pieces of cannon well, 
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caſe the balls will fly quite over their heads, and in the other, th 
ſtrike into the earth, and never come near them: the leaſt inequalj 
of ground likewiſe is a great preſervation to them; for any little bank 
or brake betwixt them and the Artillery, ferves either to intercept the 
ſhot, or divert their direction. And as to cavalry, eſpecially Gen 
d' Armes (becauſe they are drawn up in a claſer order, and ſtand ſo 
much higher than light horſe, that they are more expoſed to danger) 
they may continue in the rear of the army till the artillery has fired. 
It is certain that ſmall pieces of Cannon and maſket-ſhot do more 
execution than heavy artillery ; againſt which, the beſt remedy is ty 
make a reſolute attack upon it as ſoon as poſſible: and if you loſe ſome of 
your men in it, (which muſt always be the caſe) ſurely a partial loſs is 
not ſo bad as a total defeat. The Swiſs are worthy of imitation in 
this reſpect : for they never decline an engagement out of fear of Ar. 
tillery ; but always puniſh thoſe with death who offer to ſtir out of 
their ranks, or ſhew the leaſt ſign of being frighted at it. I cauſed my WM Ike 


Artillery therefore to be drawn off as ſoon as it had been diſcharged, in W hae 
order to make room for the Battalions to advance; and made no further WM gott 
mention of it, as a thing of no conſequence after the two armies had Wl | mt 


. 


joined battle. You ſay likewiſe, that many people laugh at the z. n 
arms and armour, and military diſcipline of the Ancients, as good for N ende 
nothing ſince the Invention of Artillery: from whence one would be requ 
apt to imagine the Moderns had made effectual proviſion againſt it. If why 
ſo, I ſhould: be glad to hear what that proviſion is; for I confeſs ! 
know of none, nor do I think it poſſible to make any, but what! 
have already mentioned: Why do our Infantry at preſent wear corllets? 
and why are our Gens d'Armes covered with armour from head to foot? 
If they deſpiſe this manner of arming among the Ancients, as of no 
ſervice againſt artillery, why do they continue to uſe it themſelves? | 
I could likewiſe wiſh to be informed, why the Swiſs, (like the ancients) 


form their Regiments of fix or eight thouſand foot, drawn up in cloſe L. 
order; and for what reaſon all other nations have begun to imitate WW wy 
them; ſince that method expoſes their armies to no leſs danger, (with Wt ſe 
regard to artillery) than many other inſtitutions that were in vogue ¶ roſe 
amongſt the Ancients, but are neglected and laid aſide at preſent! ¶ vou 
Theſe are queſtions, which I fancy the people whom you mention, Wl mak; 
cannot eaſily anſwer: but if you would propoſe them to Soldiers of me 
judgment and experience, they would tell you, that they arm them- und 
ſelves in that manner, not becauſe they think ſuch armour will ett Why 
tually ſecure them againſt Cannon balls, but becauſe it will defend them WW their 


againſt croſs-bows, pikes, ſwords, and many other offenſive weapons 
which an enemy may make uſe of. They will tell you further, that 
the cloſe order obſerved by the Swiſs, is neceflary to make an impreſſion 
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won the enemy's Infantry, to ſuſtain their cavalry, and to prevent 
themſelves from being eaſily broken: ſo that we fee Soldiers have 
many other things to dread beſides artillery, againſt which, this order, 
and this fort of arms and armour, ſerve to ſecure them. Hence it 
fllows, that the better an army is armed, and the cloſer and ſtronger 
it is drawn up, the leſs it has to fear: and therefore the perſons whoſe 
opinion you alledged not long ago, muſt either have had very little 
experience, or not have conſidered the matter in the light they ought 
10 have done. For ſince we find that only the pikes and cloſe order 
of the Ancients, (ſtill in uſe amongſt the Swiſs) have done ſuch won- 
terful ſervice, and contribute ſo much to the ſtrength of our armies at 
preſent ; why may we not conclude, that the reſt of the military Inſti- 
tutions obſerved by the Ancients (but now entirely laid aſide and ne- 
glected) might be equally ſerviceable? Beſides, as the fury of Artillery 
does not make us afraid of drawing up our Battalians in cloſe order, 
like the Swiſs ; certainly there can be no other diſpoſition contrived 
that can make us more apprehenſive of its effects. Further, if we are 
not terrified at the enemy's Artillery in laying ſiege to a town, when 
it may annoy us with the greateſt ſecurity, and we can neither come at 
it, nor prevent its effects, becauſe it is covered by walls; but muſt 
endeavour to diſmount it with our own Cannon, which perhaps may 
require much time, and expoſe us to a continual fire all the while ; 
why ſhould we fo much fear it in the field, where we may preſently 
either make ourſelves maſters of it, or put a ſtop to its firing ? The 
mention of Artillery therefore, is no reaſon, in my opinion, why we 
ſhould not imitate the Ancients in their military diſcipline and Inſtitu- 
tions, as well as their courage : and if this matter had not been 
thoroughly diſcuſſed in a piece lately publiſhed, I would have dwelt 
longer upon it at preſent :. but for brevity's ſake I refer you to that 
diſcourſe [77]. | iy os 

Loi. I have read it, and am of opinion upon the whole, that 


you have ſufficiently ſhewn, that the beſt remedy againſt artillery, is 


to ſeize upon it as ſoon as you can; that is, in a field battle. But ſup- 
pole the enemy ſhould place it in the flanks of their army; where it 
would ſtill gall you, and yet be ſo well ſecured, that you could not 
make yourſelf maſter of it. For in drawing up your army, you may 
remember that- you left an interval of eight feet betwixt every Battalion, 
and of forty betwixt the Battalions and the Pikemen extraordinary : 
wow if the enemy ſhould form their army in the ſame order, and place 


beir Artillery deep in thoſe intervals, I ſhould think it would annoy 


[2:] See Pol. Diſc, Book II. Chap, xvii. 
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you very much, without any riſque of being taken, becauſe you could 
not come at it there. 

FABR1O. Your objection carries much weight with it, and there. 
fore 1 will endeavonr either to take it off, or to find ſome remedy in 
that caſe. 1 told you before, that the Battalions, when engaged With an 
enemy, are in conſtant motion, and of conſequence muſt draw Cloſer 
and cloſer to each other ; fo that if you leave but ſmall intervals betwin: 
them tor the Artillery, they will ſoon be filled up in ſuch a manner, 
that it cannot be of any ſervice : but if you make thern large, in order 
to avoid that inconvenience, you mult naturally run into a much 
greater ; becauſe you then leave room enough for the enemy to rug 
into them, and nor only feize upon your Artillery, but throw your 
whole army into confuſion. But to make thort of the matter, I bes 
leave to tell you once for all, that it is impoſſible to place your Cannea 
betwixt your Battalions, eſpecially fuch as are fixed upon carriages: 
tor as they are drawn one way, and point another, they muſt all de 
turned into à different direRion | before they can be fired; and to & 
that, will require to large a ſpace, that fifry pieces would diſorder dor 
army: fo that they muſt of neceffity. be placed ſomewhere out of te 
Battalions; and then they may be come at in the manner I bas 
already preſcribed. Let us ſuppoſe however, that they could be placed 
within the Battalions, and that we could hit upon ſome medium, 
which on one hand would prevent the battalions trom fruſtrating the 
eftects of the Artillery when they drew cloſer together; and on the 
other, not leave the intervals betwixt them ſo large, that the ebe. 
might puth into them: 1 fay, that even then a method might be found 
to elude its force, by opening counter-intervals in the enemy's army, 
to let your ſhot pais through without doing any execution. For t 
tecure your Artillery effetually, perha.'$ you would Place it at the very 
bottom of the intervals betwixt your Battalions 3 in which cate (!? 
avoid killing your own men) it muſt be pointed in fuch a manner, * 
to throw its thot directly and continually through the interval » » 
planted in; and therefore, by opening ſuch another interval tight oe. 
againſt it in the enemy's army, they will pats throvgh it without ding 
them any damage at all: for it is a general rule, always to give wi 
to ſuch things as cannot be oppoſed; as the Ancients uſed to do whe 
they were attacked by Elephants and armed Chariots.——Y ou e 
gained a victory with an army formed and appointed in the manner 
recommended; and I] mutt beg leave to repeat (if what I have aire! 
laid be not ſutfeient) that ſuch an army muſt of necetſity defeat 4?! 
other, at the very firſt onſet, that is armed and drawn up lis ours! 
pretent, which, tor the molt part can make but one front, is en. N 
unprovided wah Targets, and not only armed in fuch a manner, 
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they cannot defend themſelves againſt an enemy that cloſes with them, 
but ſo formed, that if they poſt their Battalions flank to flank, they 
make their lines too thin and feeble ; and if they place them in the 
ear of each other, not having any method of receiving one another, 
hey ſoon fall into contuſion, and are eaſily broken. And though indeed 
hey are divided into three bodies, called the Van-guard, the Main-battle, 
ud the Rear-guard ; yet this diviſion is of no uſe, except upon a 
March, or to diſtinguiſh them in an encampment : tor in engagement 
they are combined, and therefore all liable to be defeated at once by 
the firſt hock. ok | 

LuiG1. I further obſerved in your late Battle, that your Cavalry 
were repulſed, and forced to take cover under the Pikemen extraordi- 
rary, by whoſe aſſiſtance, they not only made head againſt the enemy 
1 ſecond time, but repulſed them in their turn. Now I am perſuaded 
that Pikemen may ſupport Cavalry in a thick and cloſe drawn-up body 
WH like the Swiſs Regiments: but in your army there are but five ranks 
i of Pikemen in the front, and ſeven on the flanks; ſo that I cannot ſee 
do they can keep off a body of horſe. 
| FaBRIZ IO. Though I told you before, that fix ranks of Pikemen 

ht at a time in the Macedonian Phalanx, yet I muſt now 
zd, that it a Swiſs Regiment confiſted of a thouſand ranks, no more 
than four or five of them at moſt could charge at once: for their Pikes 
deing eighteen feet long, three feet we may imagine muſt be taken up 
detwix one hand and the other: fo that the firſt rank would have but 
itteen feet to make ute of : in the ſecond, beſides the three feet betwixt 
the mens hands, as much more mult be taken up by the diſtance 
detwixt one rank and another, and then there would be but twelve 
tet of the pike that could be of any fervice : the third, for the ſame 
2210s, would have but nine feet; the fourth but fix; and the fifth 
out three: the other ranks behind could make no ute at all of their 
kes, but ſerve to recruit and ſupport the firſt five ranks, as we have 
dern de fore. If then five of their ranks could keep of the enemy's 
Caairy, why cannot our five do the fame, as they likewiſe have other 
aus in their rear to ſupport them, though they have not pikes like 
be others? And if the ranks of Pikemen extraordinary, which are 
paced upon the flanks of our army, may ſeem to you too thin, they 
may be reduced into a fquare, and poſited on the fanks of the two 
vattulions in the rear; from which place they may faccour either the 
Tat oc rear, and atiitt the horie upon occaſion. 

Leier. Would you always then make uſe of this form and order 
U dattle, whenever you are to engage an enemy? 

PaBRIZIO. No indeed: 1 would always ſuit my order of battle to 
u nature of my ground, the quality and number of the enemy, as 1 
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vert that order : for ſurely it muſt be more difficult to break that army 


cope with at once: and as the third line is to receive more men than 
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ſhall ſnew you before we part. But I recommended this order nt 
only as the beſt, (as it certainly is) but as a rule to direct and agg 
you in forming others: for every art has its general rules and Principles 
upon which it is founded. One thing however, I would have yay te. 
member, and that is, never to draw up an army upon any occaſion in 
ſuch a manner, that the front cannot be relieved by the rear: for who. 
ever is guilty of that error, prevents the greateſt part of his army from 
doing him any fervice at all, and will never gain a victory over an ce. 
my that has the leaſt degree either of courage or conduct, 

Lvu1c1. I confeſs I have ſtill another objection to the order in which 
you diſpoſed your army. You made your front conſiſt of five Battz- 
lions, poſted on the flank of each other : your ſecond line of three: 
and your third of two. Now I ſhould think it would be better to in- 


which is ſtronger and ſtronger the farther you penetrate into it, than 
another that is weaker and weaker. eee 
FABRIZ IO. If you will pleaſe to recollect that the third line in the 
Roman Legions was compoſed of ſix hundred Triarii only, and that 
they were placed in the rear, you would drop your objection: for you 
ſee that, according to that model, I have placed but two Battalions in 
the rear, which yet conſiſts of nine hundred men: fo that if I hare 
been guilty of any error in following the example of the Romans in 
that reſpect, it is by making my rear ſtronger than they did. Now 
though the authority alone of ſuch an example might ſerve for a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer to your objection, yet I will give you my reaſons for what 
I have done. The front ranks of an army ought always to be thick 
and compact, becauſe they are to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of the enemy, 
and have no friends to receive into them : for which reaſon, they ſhould | 
be cloſe and full of men; otherwiſe they will be looſe and feeble, 
But as the ſecond line is to receive the firſt into it upon occaſion be- 
fore it is to engage, there ſhould be large intervals left in it for that 
purpoſe; and therefore it muſt not conſiſt of fo many men as the firſt; 
for if the number of them was either larger, or but barely equal, you 
muſt either leave no intervals in it, (which would occaſion confuſion) 
or if you do, it will be longer than the firſt, which would be out of 
proportion, and make a ſtrange appearance. As to what you fay of 
the enemy finding our army weaker and weaker the farther they pe- 
netrate into it, it is a manifeſt error : for they cannot come to engage 
the ſecond line, till it has received the firſt into it: ſo that they will 
find the fecond line much ſtronger than the firſt was, when they are 
both united, and the third line ſtill ſtronger than either of the other 
two, becauſe they will then have the ſtrength of the whole army t 
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the ſecond, it is neceſſary it ſhould have larger intervals in it, and con- 
quently conſiſt of fewer men of its own. 

Lv1G1. I am thoroughly ſatisfied in this point. But if the five Bat- 
alions in the front retire into the three that are in the ſecond line; 
and afterwards thoſe eight into the two that are in the rear, it does 
not ſeem poſſible that the eight Battalions in the ſecond line, much leſs 
the ten in the third, can be contained in the ſame ſpace of ground that 
the firſt five were. 1 N | = 

FaBRIZ Io. To this I anſwer in the firſt place, that the ſpace of 

und is not the ſame in that caſe: for there were intervals betwixt 
the firſt five, which are filled up when they retire into the ſecond line, 
and the ſecond into the third : there was likewiſe an interval betwixt 
the two Regiments, and betwixt them and the Pikemen extraordinary, 
which all together afford them room enough. Beſides, the Battalions 
take up different ſpaces of ground whilſt they keep their ranks, and 
when they are diſordered: for in the latter caſe, the men either get 
cloſer together, or extend themſelves. They extend themſelves when 
they are ſo hard preſſed, that they are going to run away ; and they 
keep cloſer together when they are determined to make an obſtinate 
refiſtance. I might add, that when the five ranks of Pikemen in the 
front have done their buſineſs, they retire through the intervals betwixt 
the Battalions, into the rear, to make way for the Targetmen to ad- 
vance upon the enemy; where they will be ready for any ſervice, in 
which the General ſhall think fit to employ them : for in the front they 
could be of no further uſe after the two armies were cloſe engaged : 
and thus the ſpace allotted will be ſufficient to contain the whole army, 
But if it ſhould not, the flanks being compoſed of men, and not ſtone 
walls, can eaſily open and extend themſelves in ſuch a manner as to 
make room enough. 5 

Luigi. When the five firſt Battalions retire into the three in the ſe- 
cond line, would you have the Pikemen extraordinary, whom you 
place in the flanks of your army, ſtand faſt in their ranks, and form 
two horns as it were to the army? or would you have them likewiſe 
retire with the Battalions ? In the latter caſe, I cannot imagine whither 
they are to retire, as they have no Battalions in their rear with proper in- 
tervals to receive them. | 
FaBRIZ iO. If the enemy does not attack them at the ſame time that 
the Battalions are forced to retire, thoſe Pikemen may continue firm 
in their ſtation, and take the enemy in the flanks, as they are preſſing 
upon the Battalions in their retreat : but if they are attacked at the 
ſame time (as moſt likely they will be) they alſo muſt retire ; which 
they may do very well, though they have no Battalions in their rear to 
receive them, by. doubling their ranks in a right line to the center, 
O Oo O 2 and 
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and receiving one rank into another, in the manner I ſhewed you , 
while ago. But to double them in order to retreat, you muſt obſerye , 
different method from that which I then ſpoke of: for in that caſe, ] 
told you the firſt rank muſt receive the ſecond, the third the fourth. 
and ſo on: but in this you muſt begin in the rear inſtead of the front 
that ſo the ranks may retreat, and not advance in doubling each other. 


But to anſwer the whole of what may be objected to the manner in Ki 
which I conducted the late battle, I muſt beg leave to tell you again, WI * 
that I drew it up and cauſed it to engage, in the firſt place, to ſhew you Cc 


how, an, army, ought to be formed in order of battle; and in the next, * 
how it ſhould be exerciſed. The order, I make no doubt, you now Pr 
perfectly comprehend ; and as to the exerciſe, I ſay that the Regiments the 


ought to be joined together, and exerciſed in this manner as often as of 
poſſible; that ſo the officers may learn to poſt their Battalions in their Ce 
proper places: for as every private man ſhould know his own rank, and cif 


place in that rank, ſo every Lieutenant Colonel ſhould know where to is, 
ſation, his Battalion in the army, and all of them learn to obey their WM yi 


General. They ſhquld likewiſe know how to join one Battalion with W me 


another, and to take their reſpective poſts in an inſtant : for which pur- en 
poſe, the Colours of every Battalion ſhould have their number lite 


marked upon them jn ſuch a manner as to be viſible to every one, fr. 


not only to diſtinguiſh, the Battalions from one another, but that the ec 


Lieutenant Colonel of every Battalion, and his men, may the more MW a 
eaſily know where to find each other. The regiments ought likewiſe er. 
to be numbered, and their numbers marked upon the Colonel's Co- MW «© 


lours, in order to know which Regiment is poſted on the right, and | yo 
which on the left; what Battalions are placed in the firſt, ſecond, or M {© 
third line, &c. There ſhould likewiſe be regular ſteps and gradations MW de 
to preferment in our army: for inſtance, the loweſt officer ſhould be 


as 
a Corporal, the next above him, a Captain of fifty ordinary Velites eff 
the next, a Captain of a Company in the Battalions, the next, the MW A; 
Lieutenant Colonel of the tenth Battalion, the next, the Lieutenant WM of 
Colonel of the ninth, the next, the Lieutenant Colonel. of the eighth, cht 


and ſo on in ſucceſſion, till you come to the Lieutenant Colonel of the | 
firſt Battalion, who ſhould be next in command to the Colonel. of the 
Regiment; to which poſt no- body ſhould be advanced, till he had paſſed | 
through all the ſubordinate degrees juſt now mentioned. But as there 
are alſo three Lieutenant Colonels of the Pikemen extraordinary, and 
two of the extraordinary Velites, I would have them rank. with the 
Lieutenant Colonel of the tenth. Battalion: for L ſce no abſurdity in 
having fix officers of equal rank in the ſame Regiment, as it may ſerve | 
to create an emulation amongſt them, and excite every one of. them 
to behave himſelf! in ſuch a manner, as to be thought worthy of a | 

| | el 
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ng preferred to the command of the ninth Battalion. Every one of 
thele officers then knowing where his Corps is to be poſted, the whole 
zrmy will preſently be in proper order, as ſoon as the General's ſtan- 
dard is erected, This is the firſt exerciſe an army ſhould be ac- 
cuſtomed to; that is, to range itſelf immediately in order of battle 
upon occaſion : for which purpoſe, it ſhould be drawn up and ſeparated 
z0ain, not only every day, but ſeveral times in the day. 
Loi. What other marks of diſtinction would you have upon the 
Colours beſides their particular number ? 
FABRIZ 10. The General's Standard ſhould have the arms of his 
Prince upon it: the others may have the ſame, with ſome variation of 
the field or colours, as the Prince thall think fit : for that is a matter 
of no great moment, provided they are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh one 
Corps from another. But let us now paſs on to another fort of exer- 
ciſe, in which an army ought to be very ready and expert ; and that 
js, the learning to move in due pace and diſtance, and to keep its ranks 
when it is in motion. The third kind of exerciſe is to teach the 
men to act as they ſhould do, when they are actually engaged with an 
enemy; to diſcharge the Artillery, to draw it off; to cauſe the Ve- 
lites extraordinary to begin the attack, and then to retire ; to make the 
firſt line fall back into the ſecond, as if it was hard preſſed, and then the 
ſecond into- the third ; and afterwards to reſume their firſt ſtations ;. 
and to uſe them ſo frequently to theſe and other ſuch things, that 
every man may know every part of his duty, which will ſoon become 
eaſy and familiar to him by practice. The next exerciſe is to inſtruct 
your men in the nature of fignals, and how to act by beat of drum, 
found of trumpet, or particular motion of the Colours: for ſuch or- 
ders as are given by word of mouth, they will eafily underſtand. And 
as different notes and ſounds are of great importance, and have various 
effects, I will tell you what forts of military muſic were uſed by the 
Ancients. The Lacedæmonians, as Thucydides informs us, made uſe 
of Flutes in their armies, as the moſt proper inſtrument to make 
them move regularly and reſolutely, but not with precipitation. The 
Carthaginians, for the ſame reaſon, uſed harps in their firſt attack: 
Halyattes, King of Lydia, made uſe of both : but Alexander the Great, 
and the Romans, uſed horns and trumpets, which they thought the 
titeſt inſtruments to rouſe the courage of their men, and infpire them 
with martial ardour. But as we have imitated both the Greeks and 
Romans in arming our men, we will alſo borrow our military muſic 
from each of thoſe nations. The General then ſhould have his trum- 
pets about him, as the propereſt inſtruments to animate his army, and. 
ſuch as may be heard farther than any other. The Lieutenant Colonels 
and other officers of the Battalions ſhould have ſmall drums and flutes, 
| not 
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not to be played upon as they commonly are, but in the ſame mange, 


that they are ſounded at great banquets and other feſtivities. With | 


theſe trumpets the General may preſently make his army underſtand 
when he would have it either halt, or advance, or retreat ; when he 
would have the Artillery diſcharged, and the Velites extraordinary moye 
forwards; and by various notes and ſounds acquaint them with all the 
different manceuvres he thinks neceſſary to be made: which Signals 
ſhould afterwards be repeated by the drums: and in this the whole 
army ſhould frequently be exerciſed, becauſe it is of the utmoſt con. 
ſequence. As to the Cavalry, they may have trumpets too, but of 2 


ſaller ſize and different ſound. 'This is all that occurs to my memory 


at preſent, as neceſſary for the forming and exerciſing an army. 
Lu1G1. I have but one queſtion more to propoſe, and hope it will 


not tire your patience if I aſk why the Velites extraordinary and light 


horſe in the late battle began the attack with a great ſhout ? whereas 
there was a dead filence when the reſt of the army began to engage. 


I confeſs I am at a loſs to account for this, and therefore beg the favour | 


of you to explain it to us. 

FaBR1z10. Various are the opinions of ancient authors concerning 
this matter ; that is, whether thoſe that begin the battle ſhould ruſh on 
with furious ſhouts and outcries, or march up to the attack with filence 
and compofure. The latter way is certainly the moſt proper to preſerve 
good order, and for hearing words of Command more diſtinctly ; the 
former, to animate your own men, and diſmay the enemy: and as ! 
think ſome regard ought to be had to all theſe circumſtances, I made 
one part of my army begin with a great ſhout; the other with profound 
filence. But I do not think a continual ſhout can be of any ſervice, 
but quite the contrary; becauſe it will prevent the General's orders from 
being heard, which muſt be attended with terrible conſequences: not 
is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe the Romans uſed any ſuch ſhouts after the 
firſt onſet ; as we read in many parts of their Hiſtory, that when their 
armies were beginning to give way, it was often prevented by the ex- 
hortations and reproaches oft their Commanders; and that their order 
of battle was ſometimes changed even in the heat of action; which 
things could not have been done, if the Voice of the officers had been 
drowned in the ſhouts of the Soldiers. | 


The END. of the THIRD BOCK. 
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HE CONTENTS. 


Of ſeveral precautions and artifices that are to be made uſe of both in 
drawing up an army for battle, and in the action, and after it is over. 
Two other ways of forming an army. That a General ought newer to 
hazard an engagement, except be either has. an advantage over the 
enemy, or is compelled to it. Some rules to be obſerved by .a General. 
How to avoid a Battle when the enemy 1s determined to engage at all 
events. In what manner Soldiers are to be animated to fight : and how 
| their ardour is to be abated when it runs to high. That a General 
ought to be an Orator as well as a Soldier, and to harangue his men 
fometimes, in order to mould them to his particular purpoſes. That 
Religion animates Soldiers, and keeps them in thetr duty. That it ts 
proper to inſpire them with a contempt of the enemy; and ſometimes to 


lay them under a nectſſity of fighting bravely. 


Ln161. OINCE we have gained one glorious victory under my au- 
ſpices, I do not care to tempt ſo fickle and inconſtant a 


Deity as Fortune any further: upon which account, I deſire to give up 


my poſt to Zanobi Buondelmonti (the youngeſt map in company who 
| has 
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has not yet filled it) according to the order agreed upon; and dare 6 


he will accept that honour, (or rather trouble) both out of complaiſance | 


to me, and becauſe he has naturally more courage and Spirit than fall; 
to my ſhare, and will not be afraid of riſquing another battle, in which 
he has a chance to be beaten as well as to conquer. 

ZANOBI. Sir, I ſhall willingly accept whatever you think fit to con. 
fer upon me; though I confeſs I had much rather have continued an 
Auditor: for the queſtions you propoſed, and the objections you ſtarted, 
whilſt you was in the poſt you now deſire to reſign, were much more 
pertinent and neceſſary than any that occurred to me. But not to throw 
away any more time in ceremonies, which perhaps may be diſagreeable 
to Signior Fabrizio, let us entreat him to proceed, if we have not al- 
ready treſpaſſed too much upon his patience. 

FaBRIZ IO. That I will do with great pleaſure, eſpecially as this 
change of perſons will give me an opportunity of ſeeing the difference 


of your reſpective judgments and diſpoſitions. But I ſhould be glad to 


know whether you have any more queſtions to aſk relating to the mat- 
ter we were laſt engaged in, 

ZANoBI. I could wiſh to be informed of three things before we quit 
it : in the firſt place, whether there be any other way of forming an 
army in order of battle that you can think of at preſent? in the next, 
what precautions are neceſſary before a General leads his army on to 
engage the enemy; and if any accident or diſorder ſhould happen dur- 
ing the battle, in what manner it is to be remedied ? 

FABR1zZ10. I will endeavour to give you what ſatisfaction I can in 
theſe points. But I ſhall not anſwer your queſtions ſeparately and di- 
ſtinctly: becauſe what I ſhall ſay in anſwer to one queſtion may ſome- 
times poſſibly ſerve likewiſe as an anſwer to another. I told you 
before, that I gave you a general order of battle, which you might ca- 
ſily change into any other, as the number and quality of the enemy, 
and the nature of your ground, ſhall require: for you muſt always act 
according to thoſe circumſtances. But let me defire you to remember 
that you cannot be guilty of a greater or more fatal error than in mak- 
ing a large extenſive front, except your army be very numerous: for if 
it is not, you ought by all means to form it in ſuch a manner that it 
may be deeper than it is wide. For when your army is not ſo large as 
that of the enemy, you muſt have recourſe to other expedients, ſuch 
as drawing it up ſo that it may be flanked by ſome river or morals, 
or ſecuring it in that part by ditches and entrenchments to prevent it 
being ſurrounded, as Julins Cæſar uſed to do in his wars with the Guls, 
But you muſt make it a general rule in ſuch caſes to contract or extend 
your front according to the number of your own men and thoſe of the 


enemy; and when you are ſuperior to them in that reſpect, you ſhould 
| endeayour 
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endeavour to draw them into plains and open places; eſpecially if your 
army is well-diſciplined, that ſo you may extend your front and ſur- 
round them: for in rough and narrow places your ſuperiority of num- 
her will not, be of any great advantage to you, becauſe you cannot give 


made choice of clear open ground, and avoided ſuch a field of battle as 
was rough and confined. On the contrary, if you have but a ſmall 
amy and ill-diſciplined, you muſt ſeek out for an advantageous ſitua- 
tion to ſhelter your men, and where their inexperience cannot be of 
much prejudice to you : it will be better {till if it be upon an eminence, 
from whence you may fall down upon the enemy with greater weight. 
You ſhould take care however not to draw up your army either upon 
the declivity of a hill, or any place near the ſkirts of it, where an enemy 
may get above you: for in that caſe you will be much annoyed by their 
artillery, and your men ſo embarraſſed that you cannot annoy the enemy 
gain with your own Cannon, Great regard is likewiſe to be had to the 
wind and Sun in forming an army for battle: for if you have them in 
your face, one will dazzle your fight with its rays, the other will blind 
you with duſt. Beſides, when the wind is againſt you, it will diminiſh 
the force of your blows : and as to the Sun, you muſt not only take 
care that it is not in your face when the battle, begins, but that it ma 

not afterwards be troubleſome to you. For which purpoſe, you ſhould 
contrive to have it full upon your back at firſt if polfble, that ſo it 
may be a great while before it comes upon your face: as Hannibal did 
at Cannæ, and Marius when he defeated the Cimbrians. If you are 
inferior to the enemy in horſe, poſt your army amongſt vineyards and 
hedges, and other ſuch impediments when you have an opportunity; 
as the Spaniards did not long ago, when they beat the French at Cirig- 
nuola in the Kingdom of Naples. It has likewiſe often happened that 
the ſame armies which have been beaten by others, have beat them 
again in their turn, only by changing their order and their ground: the 
Carthaginians, for inſtance, having been ſeveral times defeated by Mar- 
cus Regulus in rough and narrow defiles, were at laſt victorious by the 


down into the plains, where they availed themſelves of their Elephants 
and Cavalry in ſuch a manner that they fairly beat the Romans. I have 
obſerved from the conduct of many great Generals amongſt the Ancients, 
that when they knew where the enemy placed the main ſtrength of 
tteir army, inſtead of employing the flower of their own forces, they 
appointed the worſt they had to oppoſe them in that quarter, and the 
belt of their troops to oppoſe the worſt of the enemy : but afterwards, 
when the battle was begun, they ordered their choiceſt troops not to 
prels upon the enemy, but only to ſuſtain the charge, and the weakeſt 
Yor; II. P p p to 


our ranks their due extent: upon which account, the Romans always 


conduct of Xantippus the Lacedæmonian, who adviſed them to come 
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- belt part of the enemy's army is inſenſibly ſurrounded, and whilſt they 
think themſelves ſure of a victory they, are preſently thrown into cor. 


THE ART OF WAX. Book Iv. 
to retire by degrees into the rear of the army: for by theſe means the 


fuſion and routed. Thus, when Cornelius Scipio was ſent into Span 
againſt Aſdrubal the Carthaginian, being aware that Aſdrubal though, 
he would place the Legions (which were his beſt troops) in the center 
of his army, and that Aſdrubal would therefore do the fame ; when 
they came to an engagement, he changed his uſual order of battle, 
placing the Legions in the two wings, and the worſt of his forces in the 
center of his army. But juſt before the battle began, he ordered the 
center to move forwards very ſlowly, and the two wings to advance 
briſkly : ſo that the wings only of both armies were engaged, whill 
the center of each was at ſuch a diſtance from one another that they 
could not come together in due time; and the ſtrongeſt part of Scipio's 
army being engaged with the weakeſt of Aſdrubal's, the latter was en. 
tirely defeated. This method might be practiſed in thoſe times, but it 
cannot at preſent, now Artillery is in uſe : for the diſtance which muſt } 
be left betwixt the center of each army would give the Artillery time to 
fire again and again, which would do as much miſchief as if they were 
cloſe engaged. It is time therefore to lay it aſide, and to have recourſe 
to the method I preſcribed a little while ago ; that is, to let the whole 
army engage, and the weakeſt part of it give way. If your army is 
larger than that of the enemy, and you want to ſurround them with- 
out difcovering your deſign, let your own be drawn up with a front 
equal to theirs, and afterwards when the battle is begun, let your main 
body retire by little and little, and the wings extend themſelves : by 
which the enemy will find themſelves ſurrounded and entangled before 
they were aware of it. When a General would ſecure his army in ſuch 
a manner that he may be almoſt certain of not being routed if he comes 
to an engagement, he ſhould poſt it in ſome place from whence he may 
eaſily and preſently retreat into a ſafe and defenſible ſituation, as behind 
a moraſs, or amongſt mountains, or into ſome ſtrong fortreſs, whither 
the enemy cannot purſue him, though he may purſue them upon occa- 


ſion: as Hannibal uſed to do in the ebb of his fortune when he began 
to he afraid of Marcus Marcellus. Some Generals, in order to diſturd WI bis 
and diſconcert the enemy, have ordered their light armed troops to be. vit 
gin the battle, and then to retire into their proper ſtation again; and inte 
after both armies were warmly engaged, to ſally out from the flanks Wa 
again and make a ſecond attack, which has ſometimes ſucceeded dau 
well that the enemy has been thrown into diforder and routed by 1t. But 
If you are inferior to the enemy in Horſe (beſides the methods already for 
recommended) you ſhould place a body of Pikemen in their rear; and the 
in the heat of action, let the Horſe open to the right and left to make tice 


way 
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way for the Pikemen to advance upon the enemy, which will certainly 
zue you the advantage over them: ſame have accuſtomed part of their 
light-armed Infantry to mingle with their Horſe, and to fight in con- 
untion with them, which has been of very great ſervice to them. 
But of all thoſe that have excelled in drawing up arinies in order of 
hattle, without doubt Hannibal and Scipio ſhewed the moſt conſum- 
mate {kill and abilities in the African wars : for as Hannibal's army 
confiſted not only of Carthaginians, but Auxiliaries of various nations, 
he placed eighty Elephants in his front ; next to them his Auxiliaries ; 
behind them, his Carthaginians; and laſt of all, his Italians, in whom 
he put but little confidence. His deſign in this diſpoſition was, that his 
Auxiliaries having the enemy in their front, and the Carthaginians in 
their rear, ſhould not have an opportunity of running away if they were 
ſo inclined ; but being under a neceſſity of fighting, he hoped they 
might either break or diſconcert the Romans in ſuch a manner, that 
when be advanced with a freſh body of his beſt troops, he might entirely 

W defeat them. Scipio, on. the other hand, drew up his three lines of 
Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii (after the uſual manner of the Romans) 

in ſuch order that they might eaſily ſupport or receive each other. In 

the front of his army, he left ſeveral intervals over againſt Hannibal's 

Elephants: but to make it appear cloſe and united, he filled them up 
vich Velites, whom he ordered to give way as ſoon as the Elephants 
WH advanced upon them, and retire through the ordinary ſpaces into the 
WH Legions, in order to leave a free paſſage for the Elephants: by which 
| WH means. be evaded the fury of thoſe beaſts, and coming to a cloſe engage- 
ment with the enemy, enticely defeated them. 

ZAnoBI, Now you mention that battle, I remember to have read in 
ſome account of it, that Scipio did not ſuffer the Haſtati to retire into 
the line of the Principes, but cauſed them to file off to the right and 
left, and take poſt in the flanks of his army, to make room for the 
Principes to advance. Now L ſhould be glad to know for what reaſon 
be deviated from the uſual order and difcipline of the Romans upon 
this occafion. eee 

FABRIZIO. I will tell you. Hannibal had placed the ſtrength of 
bis army in the ſecond line: Scipio therefore, in order to oppoſe him 
with equal force, joined his Principes and Triarii together, ſo that the 
intervals amongſt the Principes being taken up by the Triarii, there 
was no room left to receive the Haſtati: upon which account, he 
cauſed them to open to the right and left, and wheel off to the flanks. 
But remember that this method of opening the firſt line to make room 
for the ſecond to advance, cannot be made uſe of but when you have 
lhe advantage over the enemy; for then it may eaſily be put in prac- 
lice, as it was by Scipio: but if you have the worſt of the battle, and 
FP pp 2 are 
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are repulſed, you cannot do it without expoſing yourſelf to the danget 


of a total defeat : and therefore it is neceſſary to have intervals in the | 


ſecond and third lines to receive your men upon ſuch occaſions, 
But to return to our ſubject. The ancient Aſiatics, amongſt other in- 
ventions to annoy the enemy, had chariots with fcythes fixed to their 
axletrees, which ſerved not only to open the enemy's ranks, but to 
mow them down as they drove through them. Now there were three 
ways of guarding againſt theſe dangerous machines : for the enemy 
either drew up in ſuch cloſe order, that they could make no impreſſion 
upon them; or received them in the intervals betwixt the Battalions, 
as Scipio did the Elephants; or made ſome ftrong fence againſt them, 
as Sylla did in the battle he fought with Archelaus, who had a great 
number of theſe armed chariots : for he fixed ſeveral rows of ſhar 

pointed ſtakes or palifadoes in the ground before his firſt line, which 
ſtopped the career of the chariots, and prevented the execution the 
muſt otherwiſe have done. The new method which Sylla uſed in 
drawing up his army at that time, is likewiſe worthy of notice : for he 
placed his Viletes and light horſe in the rear, and all his heavy-armed 
men in the front, leaving ſeveral intervals in it, through which thoſe 
in the rear might advance when occaſion required ; by which means he 
gained a complete victory. In order to throw the enemy into con- 
fuſion after the battle is begun, it is neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome 
invention that may ſtrike a terror into them: which may be done ei- 
ther by ſpreading a report that you have ſuccours coming up, or making 
a falſe ſhew of ſuch ſupplies at a diſtance ; which has often occaſioned 
ſuch a conſternation in an army, that it has been ' preſently defeated, 
This ſtratagem was put in practice by the Roman Conſuls, Minucius 
Ruffus and Accilius Glabrio: Caius Sulpicius likewiſe mounted a 
great number of ſuttlers and ſervants that followed his camp, upon 
mules, and other. beaſts that were of no ſervice in battle ; and having 
drawn them up and accoutred them like a body of horſe, he ordered 
them to make their appearance upon a neighbouring hill, as ſoon as he 
was engaged with the Gauls; which had ſuch an effect, that he ſoon 
routed them. The ſame was done by Marius, in a battle which he 
fought with the Germans. If then theſe falfe alarms have ſuch 
conſequences in the heat of an action, what may not be expected from 
a real one; eſpecially if the enemy is ſuddenly and unexpectedly at- 
tacked either in the flank or in the rear, when they are engaged in the 
front? But this is no eaſy matter to effect, except you are favoured in 
in it by the nature of the country : for if it be plain and open, you 
cannot conceal ſuch a body of your forces as is neceſſary upon ſuch 


occalions 
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occaſions [u]; but if it abounds with woods or mountains, you may 
je in ambuſh and fall ſuddenly upon an enemy, when he leaſt expects 
it, and be aſſured of ſucceſs. It is ſometimes likewiſe of great ſer- 
vice in time of battle, to raiſe a report that the enemy's General is. 
killed, or that one part of their army is giving way: and it has been. 
no unuſual thing to throw Cavalry into diſorder by ftrange noiſes, and. 
uncommon appearances : thus Creſſus brought a great number of Ca- 
mels againſt the enemy's horſe: and Pyrrhus made uſe of Elephants 
zgainſt that of the Romans, which occaſioned great confuſion and diſ- 
turbance amongſt them. The grand Signior, not long ago, routed the 
Sophia of Perſia and the Sultan of Syria, merely by the uſe of muſkets ; 
the exploſion of which ſtruck ſuch a terror into their Cavalry, that 
they turned tail and ran away: The Spaniards," in their battles with 
Hamilcar, uſed to place carriages full of flax, and drawn by oxen, in 
the front of their armies; and ſetting fire to the flax as ſoon as the 
battle begun, the oxen were ſo frighted at it, that they ruſhed in 
amongſt the enemy, and opened their ranks, —— Where the nature of 
the country is ſuch, that you cannot well. draw the enemy. into an 
ambuſh, you may however dig ditches and pit-falls in the plains, and 
cover them lightly over with bruſh wood and clods, leaving intervals 
of folid ground through which you may retire yourſelf in the heat of 
the battle, and if the enemy purſues you, he is undone. If you are 
aware of any accident that happens during the action, which you think 
may diſpirit your men, it is the beſt way either to conceal it, if you 
can, or to give it ſuch a turn as may ſerve to-produce a quite different 
effect, as Tullus Hoſtilius did, and after him Lucius Sylla, who ſeeing 
a body of his forces go over to the enemy he was engaged with, and 
that it had greatly diſcouraged his own men,. immediately ſpread a re- 
port through his army, that it was done for a ſecret purpoſe, and by 
his own order: ſo that inſtead of being daunted, they fought with 
more courage, and beat the enemy. The ſame Commander Þ-.ving 
ſent a party of Soldiers upon ſome attack, in which they were all 
killed, and being afraid it might diſcourage the reſt of his army, faid 
in public, that he had ſent them upon that errand on purpoſe to be cut 
off, becauſe he knew they were a parcel of raſcals and traytors. Ser- 
torius, in a battle with the Spaniards, killed one of his own men who 
brought him word that one of his Generals was ſlain; imagining that 
if he publiſhed it, it would ſtrike a damp into his army. It is a 
very difficult matter to ſtop an army that is beginning to run away, and 


[1] And yet Hannibal found means to draw the Romans into a ſort of an ambuſh in 
the middle of a plain, at the famous battle of Cannæ. See the account of that. battle 
by Sir W. Raleigh, in his Hiſtory of the World. Book. V. Chap. 3. 
to 
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to make it charge again: but here we muſt make a diſtinction betwint 

one that is actually running, and another that is only inclining; for in 

the firſt caſe, it is almoſt impoſſible; in the ſecond, there may be 
ſome remedy found. Some of the Roman Generals have done it by 
reproaching their Soldiers, and upbraiding them with cowardice, as we 
may inſtance in the conduct of Sylla, who ſeeing part of his Legion; 
begin to fly before the army: of Mithridates, rode up to the head of 
them with a drawn Sword, in his hand, and. cried out, © If any body 
< ſhould enquire after your General, tell them you left him fighting in 
the plains of Beotia.” Attilins the Roman Conful detached a body 
of his beſt troops to ſtop. the flight of ſome others that were running 
away, and told them that if they did not turn back, they ſhould be WI ®* 
attacked by their own friends, as well as by the enemy. Philip of W ©: 
Macedon finding ſome of his troops were afraid of the Scythians, poſted the 
a body of Cavalry, in which he moſt confided, in the rear of his army, W © 
with orders to kill any man that offered to quit his rank : upon which, He 
the reſt chuſing rather to hazard their lives in battle, than to be killed im; 
without mercy if they fled, exerted their courage, and fought ſo man- e 
fully that they beat the Scythians [o].——Several of the Roman Ge- Ge 
nerals have taken a pair of Colours out of the hands of an Enſign in *) 
the heat of battle, and thrown it into the midſt of the enemy, with MW ©" 
a promiſe of a reward to thoſe that ſhould retake it: but this was done MW '2' 
not ſo much to prevent their running away; as to create an emulation hin 
amongſt their Soldiers, and encourage them to fight with greater ardour, 
Having now ſpoken of ſuch things as are neceſſary to be done, not 5 
only before a battle, but in the the time of action, it may not be amiks 7 
perhaps to ſay ſomething of what ought to be done after it is over; W e. 
eſpecially as I ſhall be very brief in this point, which yet ſhould not be 
omitted, becauſe it is a part of our Syſtem.— I ſay then, that when ray 
you have gained a victory, you ought by all means to purſue. it, and io W = 


Le] Memorable ws the behaviour of two Lacedæmonian Matrons to their Sons, when {uſt 
they had fled from battle, as it is recorded in two Greek Epigrams, of which the follow- fro 
ing are literal tranſlations, | a he 


Fugiebat Lacon olim pugnam ; obviag vero ſadta mater 


Dixit, in pectus enſe ſublato, wh the 
Vivus quidem tuz matri uſque dedecus injungis, Ime 
Et Strenuz Spartz patrias leges Solvis. me 
Si vero occideris meis manibus, mater quidem audiam U 

Infelix, ſed in mea patrià conſervata. | | wy 
Mater filium deſertorem pugnæ poſt mortem Sociorum | ſon 
Occidit, partus- dolorum recordationem aſpernata: 8 wit 


Legitimum etenim Sanguinem diſcernit Lacedæmon 10 
Virtute præliantium, non genere infantium. | 


imitate 
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imitate Julius Cæſar rather than Hannibal in that reſpe& ; the latter of 
whom loſt the Empire of the World, by triflog away his time at 
Capua, after he had routed the Romans at the battle of Canna. Cæſar 
on the other hand, never reſted after a victory, but always purſued 
and harraſſed the enemy after they were broken and flying, with greater 
vigour and fury than he attacked them at firſt ——But when a General 
happens to loſe a battle, he is to confider in the firſt place, How to 
make the beſt of his loſs ; particularly if he has any conſiderable force 
left. Perhaps he may reap ſome advantage, either from the neglect, 
or tardineſs, or inadvertency of the enemy: for after a victory, Soldiers 
often grow too remiſs and ſecure, and give the army they have beaten 
an opportunity of beating them in their turn; as L. Marcius did the 
Carthaginians, who having ſlain the two Scipio's in battle, and defeated 
their armies, made little account of the forces that were left under the 
command of Marcius, till they were attacked and routed: by him. 
Hence we ſee, that nothing is fo eaſy to effect, as what the enemy 
W imagines you will never attempt ; and that men are frequently in the 
greateſt danger, when they think themſelves moſt ſecure. But if a 
General can reap no ſort of advantage from his firſt loſs, he ſhould by 
all means endeavour at leaſt to make it as light and. ſupportable as he 
can, and to prevent any further damage : for which purpoſe, he ought 
to uſe every method either to divide or retard the enemy if they purſue 
him. In the firſt caſe, ſome when they were aware they could ſtand 
their ground no longer, have ordered their inferior Commanders to 
ſeparate and retreat with their forces by different ways to ſome ap- 
pointed rendezvous ; which has made the enemy afraid of dividing his 
forces, and ſuffer all or moſt of them to eſcape : in the ſecond, many 
have ſuffered the beſt of their baggage and effects to fall into the 


dering and ranſacking that, they might have time to fave themſelves. 
The artifice made uſe of by Titus Dimius, to conceal the loſs he had 
ſuſtained in battle, is not unworthy of notice: for after he had fought 
from morning till night, and had a great number of his men killed, 
he cauſed moſt of them to be buried in the night: ſo that the next 
day, when the enemy ſaw ſo many of their own men, and ſo few of 
the Romans killed, they looked upon themſelves as worſted, and im- 
Imediately began to retreat. And now I think I have in a great 
meaſure anſwered your queſtions ; though not fo diſtinctly and par- 
ticularly perhaps, as you expected. It is true, I have ſomething yet to 
add concerning the method of forming armies in order of battle : as 
bme Generals have drawn up their forces in the ſhape of a wedge, 
with its edge in the front; imagining that form to be the beſt adapted 
o penetrate and open the ranks of an enemy. To provide againſt this, 


the 


enemy's hands upon the road, that ſo whilſt they were buſy in plun- 
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part of their army, which was ſeparated from the reſt by a river they 
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the other ſide commonly drew up their army in the form of a pair ef 


open ſhears, to receive the wedge in the vacuity, and fo to ſurronnd 


and attack it on evety fide.” Upon this occafion, let me recommend , 
general rule to you : which is, that in order to fruſtratè any of pu 
enemy's Aegis, it it the beſt way to do that of yourſelf," which Be end. 
Volg Yo force you" to: for then you may proceed In "a cool afid ordeth 
manner, and turn that to your advantage, which he intended as the 
means of your ruin: but if you are compelled to it, you will ſurely be 
undone. To confirm the truth of this, it is needleſs to repeat what 
I have ſaid before: for when the enemy advances in a wedpe, with a 
deſign to open, and as it were to cleave your army afunder, if you 
open it yourſelf in the form abovementioned, it is certain you muſt cut 
him to pieces, and he cannot much hurt you. Hannibal placed Ele. 
phants in the front of his army, to break in upon that of Scipio: but 
Scipio having opened a way for them himſelf, gained a complete 
victory by it. Aſdrubal likewiſe poſted the flower of his army in the 


center of his front, for the e : but Scipio ordering his | 


front to open and file off, diſappointed his intention, and defeated 


him: ſo that when ſuch deſigns are known, they are generally fruſtrated, 


and prove the ruin of the contrivers. 

I think 1 have likewiſe ſomething left to ſay, relating to the pre- 
cabtiohs' which a General ſhould make uſe of before he leads on his 
army to battle: for in the firſt place, I am of opinion, that he ſhould 
never come to an engagement, except he either has an advantage over 


the enemy, or is compelled to it. Now the advantage may ariſe from 


the nature of the ground, the order, ſuperiority, or bravery of his 
army: and he may be compelled to engage, by a conviction, that if 
he does not, he muſt inevitably be ruined: which may happen, either 
when he bas no money to pay his troops, and they begin to mutiny 
and talk of diſbanding; or when he has no proviſions left, and muſt 
otherwiſe be ſtarved; or when he knows the enemy daily expects to be 
reinforced': for without doubt, in ſuch circumſtances, he ought always 
to engage; becauſe it is better to try your fortune whilſt there is any 
chance of victory (though ever fo ſmall) than to fit ſtill and be ſure to 
be undone: It is therefore as great a fault in a General not to hazard 
an engagement upon ſuch occaſions, as if he had a fair opportunity 
of gaining a victory, and neglected it, either out of ignorance or cowal- 
dice Some advantages may reſult from the negligence and miſconduct 
of the enemy; and others from your own vigilance and good conduct: 
many armies have been routed in paſſing rivers,” by an enemy, who has 
waited- till one half of them has been tranſported, and then fallen 
npon them; as Cæſar did upon the Swiſs, when he cut off a fourth 


had 
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had paſſed. Sometimes an enemy is ſo jaded and fatigued by too raſh 
and baſty a purſuit,” that if your men have had a little time to reſt and 
refeſh themſelves, you have nothing to do but to face about and gain 
z victory. If an enemy offers you battle early in the morning, you 
ought not to draw out your army to fight him immediately; but 
rather to let his men wait under arms for ſome hours, till their ardour 
is abated, and then to come out of your entrenchments and engage 
him, as Scipio and Metellus did in Spain; the former, when he had 
Aſdrubal upon his hands, and the latter, Sertorius. If the enemy has 
diminiſhed his ſtrength, either by dividing his army (as the Scipios did 
in Spain) or upon any other occaſion, you ought by no means to omit 
that opportunity of fighting him. Moſt prudent Generals have choſen 
rather to receive the enemy, than to attack them: becauſe the fury of 
the firſt ſhock is eaſily ſuſtained by men that ſtand firm and reſolute, 
and ready prepared in their ranks: and when that is over, their fury 
commonly ſubſides into langour and deſpair. | | 

By proceeding in this manner, Fabius routed both the Samnites and 
the Gauls : but Decius, his Collegue, taking the other courſe, was 
defeated and ſlain [y]. Some Generals, who have thought the enemy 
ſuperior to them, have choſen to defer a battle till the evening ; that 
ſo if they ſhould be worſted, they might ſave themſelyes under ſhelter 
of the night : others who have known that the enemy would not fight 
at particular times, out of reverence to the laws of their Religon, have 
taken that opportunity to attack and defeat them : of which advantage 
Julivs Cæſar availed himſelf againſt Arioviſtus in Gaul, and Veſpaſian 
againſt the Jews in Syria. But above all things, a General ſhould take 
care to have men of approved fidelity, wiſdom, and long experience in 
military aftairs, near his perſon, as a ſort of Council; from whom he 
may learn, not only the ſtate of his own army, but that of the enemy's; 
as which of them is ſuperior to the other in number; which of them 
1s the better armed and diſciplined ; which of them is the ſtronger in 
Cavalry; which of his own troops are fitteſt to undergo hard ſervice 
and fatigue ; and whether his Infantry or Cavalry are likely to be of 
moſt ſervice, Let them well conſider the nature of the country where 
they are ; whether it be more advantageous to the enemy or themſelves; 
which of the two can be moſt conveniently furniſhed with proviſions 
and other ſupplies; whether it be better to come to an engagement 
directly, or to defer it; and what advantage or diſadvantage may accrue 
from time: for it ſometimes happens, that when Soldiers ſee a war pro- 
tracted, and a battle put off from time to time, they loſe their ardour, 
and become ſo weary of hardſhips, that they grow mutinous and deſert 
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| [ p ] See Pol. Diſc. Book III. Chap. xlv, 
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they advance [J. Fabius Maximus never refuſed to 
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their Colours. It is likewiſe of great importance to know the qualitis | 
and diſpoſition of the Enemy's General, and of thoſe: that are about 
him; for inftance, whether he is bold and enterprizing, or cautiouz 
and timid. He ſhould next conſider how far he can confide in hig 
Auxiliaries; and be particularly careful not to bring his army to an 
enagement, if he perceives his men are in the leaſt diſpirited or diffident 
of victory : for it is a bad omen indeed, when they think an enemy 
invincible. . In ſuch circumſtances, you muſt either endeavour to aydid 
a: battle, by Were, the example of Fabius Maximus (who always 
took the advantage of ſituations where Hannibal durſt not attack him) 
or, if you think the enemy will not attack you, how advantageous 
ſoever your ſituation may be, you muſt entirely quit the field, and can- 
ton your forces in different towns and fortreſſes, to tire him out with 
ſieges and blockades. J.. ao 997 

ZAnoB1. Is there no other way of avoiding an engagement? 
_ FaBR1z10.. I think I told ſome of you in a converſation we once 
had before upon this very point, that an army in the field cannot poſſibly 
avoid an engagement, if the enemy is determined to fight it at al 
events; except it ſuddenly decamps, and removes to the diſtance of 
fifty or. ſixty miles from the enemy, and l retreating as 
| ght Hannibal; 
but did not chuſe to do it without an advantage; and Hannibal, con- 
ſidering the manner in which he always took care to fortify himſelf, 
was too wiſe to force him to it: but if Fabius had been attacked, he 
muſt either have fought him at all events, or have run away. 
Philip of Macedon, the father of Perſeus, being at war with the 
Romans, encamped upon the top of a very high hill, to avoid coming 
to an engagement with them: but they attacked and routed him there. 
Cingetorex [r}] General of the Gauls, retreated to a conſiderable diſtance, 
that he might not be obliged to fight the Roman army, commanded by 
Julius Cæſar, who had ſuddenly paſſed a river that was betwixt them, 
contrary to his expectation. The Venetians in the late wars, might 
have avoided a battle with the French, if they had marched away from 
them (as Cingetorex did from Cæſar) inſtead of waiting till they paſſed 
the Adda: but they neither took the opportunity of attacking them 
whilſt they were paſſing that river, nor could they afterwards retreat; 
for the French were then ſo cloſe at their heels, that as ſoon as the 
Venetians began to decamp, the French fell upon them and defeated 
them. In ſhort, there is no ether way of avoiding a battle, if the 


171 See Pol. Diſc. Book III. Chap. x. 1999 5 | | | 
Fr ] The Author is guilty of a little miſtake here; it was not Cingetorex, but Vet- 
cingetorex. See Caf, Cem. de Bello. Gallico. Lib. VII. Cap. xxxv. 
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enemy is fully determined to bring you to one: and therefore it is to 
no purpoſe to alledge the example of Fabius Maximus ; for in that caſe, 
Hannibal avoided an engagement as much as Fabius. It often 
happens, that Soldiers are eager to engage, when (conſidering the 
ſuperiority of the enemy, the nature of the ground, or ſome other cir- 
cumſtances) you are convinced you cannot do it without diſadvantage, 
and therefore would willingly decline a battle: it may likewiſe happen, 
that either neceſſity may oblige, or opportunity invite you, to engage, 
but you find your Soldiers diſpirited and averſe to it; in one of which 
caſes, it is neceſſary to repreſs their ardour, and in the other to excite 
it, In the firſt, when perſuaſion and exhortations have no effect, it is 
the beſt way. to let ſome part of them be ronghly handled by the 
enemy; that ſo, both thoſe who have ſuffered, and thoſe who have 
not, may learn to be more tractable and conformable to your will another 
time: for what was the effect of chance in the army of Fabius Maximus, 
may be done on purpoſe by any other Commander, upon a like occaſion, 
It happened, that not only the General of his Cavalry, but all the reſt 
of his army, were very impatient to fight Hannibal; though Fabius 
himſelf was utterly againſt it: which diſſention grew to ſuch a height, 
that at laſt they divided the army betwixt them. Fabius, with his troops, 
kept cloſe. in his entrenchments ; the other went out and engaged the 
enemy, but would have been entirely defeated, if Fabius had not at laſt 
marched. out to his ſuccour : from which example, both the General 
of his Cavalry, and all the reſt of the army, were convinced, that it 
would have been wiſer to have ſubmitted to the opinion of Fabius. 
As to the means of animating your men, and enflaming them with a 
deſire to engage, it would be a good way, in the firſt place, to exaſ- 
perate them againſt the enemy, to tell them they are deſpiſed, to in- 
linuate that you have corrupted ſome of their officers, and hold a pri- 
rate correſpondence with them, to encamp in a fituation where you 
may daily fee what they are doing, and now and then take an oppor- 
tunity of ſkirmiſhing with them: for things that are often ſeen, at laſt 
become familiar, and are but little regarded [/]. If theſe meaſures 
fail, you ſhould treat them with diſdain, and harangue them in a weighty 
and pathetic manner, upbraiding them with cowardice, and endeavour- 
ing to make them aſhamed of themſelves, by telling them, that if the 
reſt have not courage enough to follow you, you will take ſuch or ſuch 
Regiment, which you know you can depend upon, and fight the 
enemy with that alone [f]. But to make your men the bolder and 
more courageous and reſolute, you ought above all things, to take' care 


[ /] Sce Pol. Diſc. Book III. Chap. xxxvii. 
[!] As Cæſar and Alexander did. | 
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may ſays their lives perhaps, but muſt certainly loſe their treaſure; the 
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that they may neither ſend any of their money or plunder away t, 
their own--houſes, - or depoſite it in any other place of ſafety, till the | 
war is over: that ſo they may be aſſured, that if they run away, they 


and 
love of Which moſt commonly operates: as ſtrongly upon men as that the 
of their life. o IU in gone, zoflzan e 219 10 2vib 31 In 
AAo. You ſay that Soldiers ſhould be animated to fight by wi 
haranguing them: would you harangue the whole army then, or the fer 


officers, only? | 


22 


FABRIZIO. It is an eaſy matter to induce a few people either to do x 


thing or to let ĩt alone; fot if arguments are not ſufficient, you may make tal 
uſe of force and authority: but the great difficulty is to make a whole ſh 
army c their reſolution, when the execution of it muſt either be de 
of prejudice to the public, or thwart your own private ſchemes and Ci 
deſigus; becauſe in that caſe, you can avail yourſelf of nothing but pr 
words, Which muſt be heard and confidered. by the whole army, if w. 
you would have the whole army affected by them. For this reaſon, it an 
is neceſſary that a General ſhould be an Orator as well as a Soldier: th 
for if he does not know how to addreſs himſelf to the whole army, he or 
will ſometimes find it no eaſy taſk to mould it to his purpoſes. But ha 
there is not the leaſt attention ſhewn to this point at preſent. Read MW of 
the Life of Alexander the Great, and you will ſee! how often he was ce 
obliged, to harangue his troops; which otherwiſe he could never haye na 
conducted (rich and full of Spoil as they were) through the deſarts of al 
India and Arabia, where they underwent every ſort of hardſhip and le 


fatigue. Many things may prove the ruin of an army, if the General 


does not frequently harangue his men: for by that, he may diſpel their 


fears, enflame their courage, confirm their reſolution, point out the 
ſnares that are laid for them, promiſe them rewards, inform them of 
danger, and the way to eſcape it, rebuke, entreat, threaten, praiſe, 
reproach, or fill them with hopes, and avail himſelf of all other arts 
that can either excite or allay the paſſions and appetites of mankind. If 
any Prince or Republic, therefore, would make their armies reſpectable, 
they ſhould accuſtom their Generals to harangue the men, and the 
men to liſten to their Generals, ——Religion likewiſe, and the oath 
which Soldiers took when they were enliſted, very much contributed to 
make them do their duty in former times : for upon any default, they 
were threatened not only with human puniſhments, but the vengeance 
of the Gods [u]. They had alſo ſeveral other religious ceremonies, 
which had a very good effect in all their enterprizes; and would have 
ſtill in any place where Religion is held in due reverence. Sertotius 


[4] See Pol, Diſc, Book I. Chap. xi. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. 
well 
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well knew this, and uſed to have conferences with a Hind, which he 
aid was ſent by the Gods to aſſure him of victory. Sylla pretended to 
converſe. with an image he bad taken out of the temple of Apollo; 
and ſeveral have given out that ſome God or other has appeared to 
them in dreams and viſions, and commanded them to fight the enemy. 
In the days of our Anceſtors, when Charles VII. of France was at war 
with the Engliſh, he pretended to be adviſed in every thing by a Virgin 
ſent from Heaven, commonly called the Virgin of France [x]; which 
ined him many a victory. It is proper allo to teach your men to 
old the enemy in contempt, as Ageſilaus the Spartan did: who having 
taken ſome of the Perſians, cauſed them to be - tripped naked and 
ſhewn to his Soldiers, that ſo when they had ſeen the delicacy and ten- 
derneſs of their contexture, they might deſpiſe them hereafter. Some 
Commanders have laid their men under a neceſſity of fighting, by de- 
priving them of all means of ſaving themſelves, except by victory, 
which is certainly the beſt method of making them fight deſperately : 
and this reſolution is commonly heightened, either by the confidence 
they put in themſelves, their arms and armour, their diſcipline, good 
order, and the victories they have lately gained, or by the eſteem they 
have for their General, which is owing rather to the opinion they have 
of his valour and conduct, than to any particular favour they have re- 
ceived from him [y]; or by the love of their country, which is 
natural to all men. Of laying them under a neceſſity of fighting, there 
are various ways; but that is the ſtrongeſt and moſt operative, which 
leaves men no other alternative but either to conquer or die, | 


[*] Or the Maid of Orleans. | | 
[ y ] See Pol. Diſc. Book III. Chap. xii. xxxiii. xxxviii 
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pen through various accidents and occurences. It is now time there. 
fore, I think, to inform you in What manner I would have one drawn 
up, which has not an enemy actually in ſight, but expects to be at. 
tacked on a ſudden : particularly when it is marching either through 
an enemy's country, or one that is ſuſpected of inclining to the enemy, 
You muſt know then, in the firſt place, that the Roman General; 
uſually ſent ſome troops of horſe before their armies to reconnoitre the 
country, and ſcour the roads: after them came the right wing, with 
the carriages and baggage belonging to it in its rear: then followed one 
of the legions with its carriages, and next to that, the other in the ſame 

anner: laſt of all, came the left wing with its baggage, and the reſt 
of the horſe in the rear of all. This was the order which they com- 
monly obſerved upon a march; and if they were attacked either in 
the front or rear, they immediately cauſed all the carriages to be drawn 
off to the right or left, as beſt ſuited their convenience, and the na- 
ture of the ground would admit ; after which, the whole army, be- 
ing freed from that incumbrance, faced about to the enemy. If they 
were attacked on the right flank, they drew off the carriages to the 
left, and vice verſa, converting the flank that was attacked into a front, 


This being a very good and orderly method, in my opinion, I think it 


is worthy of imitation ; and therefore, upon the like occaſions, I would 
always ſend my light horſe before the army to reconnoitre the country, 


and ſcour the roads: the four Regiments of which it confiſts ſhould 


march next, one after another ; every one of them having its own 
baggage in its rear. And as there are two ſorts of baggage, vig. that 
which belongs to' individuals, and that which is for the uſe of the 
army in general, I would divide the latter into four parts, and aſſign 
one fourth of it to the care of every regiment : the artillery, Suttlers, 
and others who attended the camp, ſhould alſo be diſtributed amongſt 
them in the ſame manner; that ſo every Regiment might have an 
equal ſhare of thoſe impediments. But as it ſometimes happens, that 
you march through a country, which inſtead of being ſuſpected, is 
profeſſedly your enemy, and where you hourly expect to be attacked, 
you will then be obliged to change the form and order of your march 
for greater ſecurity ; and to draw up your men in ſuch a manner that 


neither the Peaſants nor the enemy's army may find you unprepared 


to receive them on any fide, if they ſhould make a ſudden attack 


upou you. In ſuch caſes, the Roman Generals uſed to form their 
armies into an oblong ſquare, ſo that they might defend themſeves on 
every fide, and be ready to fight as well as to march: and I confeß! 


like that diſpoſition ſo well, that I would follow their example in 


drawing up the two Regiments, I have taken for the model of an army, 


in the ſame manner upon the like occaſions : that is, in an _ 
| quare 
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ſquare with a hollow in the middle of it, of four hundred and twenty- 
four feet on every fide, My flanks then would be that diſtance from 
one another ; in each of which, I would place five Battalions in the 
mat of each other, with an interval of fix feet betwixt every one of 
em: ſo that theſe Battalions would take up the ſpace of four hun- 
dred and twenty-four feet in depth, including the intervals betwixt 
them; every Battalion being ſuppoſed to take up eighty feet. In the 
font and rear of the hollow ſquare in the middle, I would place the 
other ten Battalions ; that is, five of them in the front of it, and five 
in the rear; in ſuch a manner that four of them abreaſt. of each 
other ſhould be next to the front of the right flank, and four drawn 
up in the ſame manner next to the rear of the left, with an interval 
of eight feet betwixt every one of them: another I would poſt next 


next to the rear of the right, in a line alſo with the four others there. 
Now as the diſtance from one flank to another is four hundred and 
d twenty-four feet, and the Battalions poſted in front of the ſquare (in- 
cluding the intervals betwixt them) will take up no more than two 
hundred and ſeventy-four feet, there will remain a vacant ſpace of one 
hundred and fifty feet betwixt the four Battalions on the right, and the 
fingle one on the left. There will alſo be the ſame room left betwixt 
the battalions 1n the rear without any difference ; except that the ſpace 
in the front will be near the left flank, and that in the rear near the 
right. In the former of theſe, I would place my ordinary Velites, 
and my extraordinary in the latter, which would not amount to quite 
a thouſand in each ſpace. But to order it ſo that the hollow ſquare 
in the middle of the army ſhould be completely four hundred and 
twenty-four feet on every fide, care muſt be taken that neither the 
tue Battalions that are poſted in the front, nor the other five in the 
rear of it, may take up any part of the ſpace that is included betwixt 
the flanks :: for which purpoſe, the laſt man on the right and left of 
the firſt rank of the Battalions in the rear ſhould be cloſe (not in a 
nght line, but rather obliquely) with the - innermoſt man in the laſt 
tank of each flank: and the laſt man on the right and left of the laſt 
unk of the Battalions in the front, ſhould be cloſe. (in the ſame man- 
ner) with the innermoſt man in the firſt rank of each flank ; and then 
there will be a ſpace left at every angle of the ariny large enough to 
receive a body of three hundred. and thirty-three Pikemen extraordina- 
: but as there would ſtill be two more corps of Pikemen extraordi- 


would. draw them up in a ſquare form in the middle of the area within 
the army; at the head of which, the General himſelf, with his proper 
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to the front of the left flank, in a line with the four firſt, and another 


nary left, each conſiſting of three hundred and thirty-four men, I. 


Officers and attendants, ſhould take poſt, Now though theſe Battalions. 
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thus drawn up march all in one direction, but may be obliged to fight 
on any ſide, you muſt take care to qualify them properly for that pur. 
poſe: and therefore the five firſt Battalions being ſecured on all lides 
but in their front, muſt be formed with their Pikemen in their foremoſt 
ranks. The five laſt Battalions are likewiſe covered on every fide, ex. 
cept their rear; and therefore they muſt be formed with their Pike. 
men in their rearmoſt ranks. For the ſame reaſon each flank ſhould 
alſo have its Pikemen in the outermoſt ranks. The Corporals and 
other Officers ſhould take their proper poits at the ſame time; that ſo 
when the army comes to engage, every corps, and every member of 
that corps, may be in its due place, according to the order and method 
I deſcribed before, when I was ſpeaking of ranging an army in battle 
array, The artillery I would diſtribute along each flank ; the light 
horſe ſhould be ſent before to reconnoitre the country and ſcour the 
roads : and the Gens d' Armes I would poſt in the rear of each flank, } 
at the diſtance of eighty feet from the Battalions. For it ſhould be a al 


ms, had 
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general rule in drawing up an army, always to poſt your horſe either WM * 

on the flanks or in the rear : becauſe, if you poſt them in the front, tl 

you muſt either do it at ſuch a diftance from the army, that if they Al 

ſhould be repulſed by the enemy, they may have time and room enough tc 

to wheel off without falling foul upon your Infantry, or you muſt leave ſo 

proper intervals in the front to receive them in ſuch a manner as not Je 

to diſorder the reſt of your forces. This is a matter that deſerves to Yi 
| be well remembered; for many who have neglected theſe precautions it 
| have been thrown into diforder, and routed by their own men. The jr 
carriages, ſuttlers, and other unarmed people who follow the camp, fi 

ſhould be placed in the hollow ſquare, and ſo ranged that any perſon W 

upon occaſion may have a free paſſage through them, either from U 

the front to the rear, or from one flank to another. The depth of 

of the whole army, when the Battalions are thus diſpoſed, will be five re 

hundred and eighty-four feet from front to rear, excluſive of the hotſe fl 

| | and artillery : and as it is compoſed of two Regiments, it muſt be con- & 

| | fidered how each of them is to be poſted. Now fince the Regi- In 
1 ments are diſtinguiſned by their reſpective marks and numbers, and & 
| each of them conſiſts of ten Battalions and a Colonel, the five fiſt th 


| Battalions of the firſt Regiment ſhould be poſted in the front of the V 
= army, and the other five in the left flank ; in the angle of which, {WI " 
on the inſide, the Colonel of it ſhould take his ſtation : after which, W 
the five firſt Battalions of the ſecond Regiment ſhould be placed in the 
right flank, and the other five in the rear, with their Colonel in the 
angle which they make there. When the army is thus formed, you | 

- are to put it in motion, and to obſerve this order during your whole 


march; which will effectually ſecure you againſt any tumultuary 22 
l 10m 
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from the people of the country. All other proviſions for that purpoſe 
are unneceſſary, except you ſhall think fit now and then to ſend a troop 
or two of light horſe, or a party of Velites to drive them away: for 
ſuch ſort of difordetly people are fo afraid of regular forces, that they 
will never come within reach of their pikes, much leſs of their ſwords ; 


venture to come near. Thus Hannibal all the while he was traverſing 
Gaul to invade Italy, made little or no account of the country: people. 


For the fake of convenience and expedition. upon a march, you 


ſhould ſend Pioneers before the army to make a clear pafſage for it: 
and theſe Pioneers ſhould be covered by the light horſe that are ſent 
forwards to reconnoitre the country. In this order an army will march 
ten miles in a day with great eaſe, and have time enough to encamp 
and refreſh itſelf before it is dark: for the uſual march. of an army is 
about twenty miles a day. If you ſhould. happen to be attacked by 
a regular army, it cannot be ſo ſuddenly but you will have ſufficient 
time to put yourſelf in a proper poſture of defence: becauſe ſuch an 
army muſt move 1n an orderly manner,. and therefore you will be able 
to draw up your forces, either in the form I. have: been deſcribing, or in 
ſome other of the like nature. For if you are attacked in the front, 
you have nothing to do but to draw your Artillery from the flanks, and 
your horſe out of the rear, and to poſt them in the places and at 
the diſtances I juſt now recommended. The thouſand Velites in the 
front. may. advance ; and having divided themſelves into two bodies of 
hive hundred in each, let them take place betwixt the horſe and each. 
wing of the army. The void which they leave may be filled with the 
two Corps of Pikemen extraordinary, which were poſted-in the middle 
of the hollow ſquare. The Velites extraordinary, which were in the 
rear, may divide .into two bodies, and. range themſelves along each. 
flank of the Battalions to ſtrengthen them ; and all the carriages, ſuttlers, 
&, may draw off through the open, which will then be left there, 
into the rear of the battalions. The hollow ſquare. being thus let 
empty, let the five Battalions, which were in the rear, march up through 
the vacancy betwixt each flank towards the front; three of them ad- 
vancing till they come within eighty feet of thoſe in the front, and 
the other two halting at the ſame diſtance in the rear of thoſe three, 
with phpper intervals betwixt them all. All this may be done in a very 
little time; and then your order of battle will much reſemble the firſt 
and principal of thoſe which I recommended ſome time ago: and if it 
be cloſer in the front, it is likewiſe groſſer in the flanks, which will 
make it ſo much the ſtronger. But.as the five Battalions in the rear 
had poſted their Pikemen in their laſt ranks for the reaſons abovemen- 
| | Rr rc 2 tioned, 
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hou, like a parcel of curs barking at a maſtif, which yet they dare not 
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tioned, it will be neceſſary upon this occaſion to place them in their 
foremoſt ranks, in order to ſupport the front of the army: for which 
pope they muſt either wheel to the right or left about (Battalion 

y Battalion) all at once, and like ene ſolid body, or the Pikemen 
mult paſs through the ranks of the Targetmen, and place themſelye, 
in the front of them, which is a much more expeditious way than 
the other, and fubje& to leſs diſorder. The ſame muſt be done 
upon any attack, in all parts of the army where the Pikemen are in 
the rear of the Targets, as I ſhall ſhew you. If the enemy preſents 
himſelf in the rear, you have nothing more to do than to make your 
whole army face about to that part, and then your rear immediately 
becomes the front, and your front the rear: after which, you muſt 
obſerve all the directions in forming that front, which I gave you 
before, If the enemy is likely to fall upon your right flank, the 
whole army muſt turn its face that way, and make the front there, 
as I have already faid ; taking care to place your Cavalry, Velites, 
and Artillery according to that diſpoſition ; in which alterations there 
is but little difference, excepting in the diſtance betwixt each flank, 
and that which there is betwixt the front and the rear. It is true, 
that in converting the right flank into the front, the Velites which 
are to fill the ſpace betwixt the horſe and the wings of the army, 
ſhould be thoſe that are neareſt the left flank ; and the two corps of 
Pikemen in the area ſhould advance to fill their places : but before 
they do that, the carriages, &c. ſhould quit the area, and retire 
through the open left by the Velites behind the left flank, which 
will then become the rear of the army. The other Velites, which 
were poſted in the rear, ſhould keep their place, that ſo no open may 
be.left there ; becauſe that which was the rear before, will now be- 
come the right flank : all the other neceſſary manceuvres in this caſe 
muſt. be conducted in the manner already preſcribed. What has been 
ſaid of making a front of the right flank may be applied to the left; as 
the like manœuvres and diſpoſition are to be made upon that occaſion. 
If the enemy be ſo numerous, and drawn up in ſuch a manner that 
he may attack you on two ſides at once, you muſt ſtrengthen them 
both with thoſe which are not attacked, by doubling their ranks, 
and dividing all the Artillery, Velites, and Cavalry betwixt them. 
But if he attacks you on three or four ſides at the ſame time, either 
he or you muſt be very imprudent ; for ſurely no wife General would 
ever expoſe himſelf to be attacked on ſo many ſides at once by a 
powerful and well-ordered army : and on the other hand, the enemy 
cannot do that with fucceſs, except his army is ſo numerous that he 
can ſpare almoſt as many men as your whole army conſiſts of to 
attack you on every fide. If then you are fo indiſcreet as to "a 

yourſe 
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yourſelf in an enemy's country, or any other place where you may 
be attacked by an army three times as ſtrong, and as well-diſciplined 
28 your own, you have nobody to blame but yourſelf, if any misfor- 
tune happens to you: but if the misfortune is not owing to your 
own imprudence, but to ſome ftrange and unexpected accident, you 
may fave your reputation indeed, though you are totally ruined by 
it, which was the caſe, of Scipio in Spain, and Aſdrubal in Italy. 
But if the enemy is not much ſtronger than you are, and attacks 

u on two or three ſides at once, in hopes of throwing you 
into diſorder by it, that is his error and your advantage: becauſe in 
that caſe, he muſt weaken himſelf ſo much, that you may eaſily fuſ- 
tain the charge in ane place, and attack him vigorouſly yourſelf in 
mother; by which he muſt of conſequence. be defeated. ——This 
method of drawing up an army therefore, againſt an enemy who is 
not actually in ſight, but may yet attack you on a ſudden, is very 
neceflary ; and it is of great importance to accuſtom your Soldiers not 
only to be formed and to march in this order, but to prepare them- 
ſelves for battle, as if they were gaing to be attacked in the front, 
and then to fall into their former order again, and move forwards : 
after which, they ſhould be ſhewn how the rear or either of the 
flanks may be converted into the front, and then reduced into their 
firſt arrangement: all which muſt be often practiſed, if you would 
have your army ready and expert in theſe exerciſes. This is a point 
which all Princes and Commanders ſhould carefully attend to : for 
military diſcipline conſiſts chiefly in knowing how to command and 
execute theſe things; and that only can be called a good and well- 
diſciplined army, which is perfect in the practice of them: and if 
fuch a ane was now in being, I think it would not be poſſible to find 
another that could beat it. If it be faid that the forming an army 
in theſe ſquares is attended with a good deal of trouble and difficulty, 
allow it; but as it is very neceſſary, the difficulty muſt be got aver 
by frequent exerciſe; and when that is once done, all other parts of 
military diſcipline will ſeem light and eaſy. 

ZANOBI. I agree with you that theſe things are highly neceſſary, 
and think you have explained them ſo well, that nothing material 
has either -been omitted, or can be added. There are two other 
points however, in which I ſhould be glad to be fatisfied : in the 
rſt place, when you would convert either the rear or one of the 
flanks into the front of your army, and the men are to face about to 
that part, are they to do it by word of command, or by beat of 
drum, or ſome other fignal ? In the next, whether thoſe whom you 
ſend before your army to clear the roads and make a free paſlage for 
it, ſhould be Soldiers belonging to your Battalions, or other ſort of 
people appointed on purpole for that ſervice ? 


FABRIZ Io. 
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have been thrown into great confuſion, when the General's order; 


word of mouth, you ſhould take great care not only to avoid genera] 


| neers, I would depute ſome of my own Soldiers for that ſervice; not 


in my army: for which reaſon, I would take as many as I wanted 
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FaBR1z1o. Your firſt queſtion is very pertinent: for many armies 
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have either not heen heard, or miſtaken : ſuch orders therefore 
ſhould be very clear and intelligible, eſpecially upon important oc- 
caſions: and if they are fignified either by beat of drum or ſound of 
trumpet, it ſhould be done in fo diſtin a manner, that one note or 
ſound cannot be miſtaken for another: but if they are delivered by 
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terms, and to make uſe of particular ones, but even in thoſe, not to 
hazard any that may admit of a double interpretation [y]. Some 
armies have been ruined. by their Officers crying out, give way, give 
way, inſtead of retreat; which ſhould be a ſufficient warning never 
to make uſe of that expreſſion again. If you want to convert either 
the rear or one of the flanks into the front, and would have your 
men turn their face that way, do not ſay turn ye, but face about ty 
the right, the left, or the rear, as the occaſion requires. In like man- 
ner all other words of Command ſhould be plain and fimple, as, 
charge home, ſtand faſt, advance, retreat, &c. and if orders can be 
delivered clearly and diſtinctly by word of mouth, let them be given 
that way; if not, make uſe of a drum or a trumpet.——As to Pio- 
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merely becauſe the Ancients uſed to do fo, but that I might have 
the fewer unarmed people, and conſequently the fewer incumbrances 
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out of every Battalion, who ſhould leave their arms and. accoutre- 
ments to. be taken. care of by the men in the next ranks to them, 
and be furniſhed, with axes, mattocks, ſpades, and other neceſſary 
implements of that kind: ſo that when the enemy approached. they 
might preſently return to their reſpeQtive ranks in the army, and 
take up their arms again. | 115 475 | 
ZANoBI. But who mult carry their pioneering implements? 
FABRIZIO. The carriages appointed for that purpoſe. 
ZANOBI. I doubt you would. not be able to make your Soldiers de 
that ſort of work. 1 Siet en . 1, | 
FaBR1z1o0. Very eaſily, as I will. convince you before we part: but 
let us wave that matter at preſent if you pleaſe, | becauſe I will tell you 
in the &cſt-place, how I would.ſupply. them with proviſions: for as we 
have pretty well. fatigued: them I ſuppoſe with ſo much exerciſe, it 1 
now high time to give them a little refreſhment. ——All: Princes and 
Commanders. ſhould take particular care that their. armies. may be as 
light and little encumbered as poſſible; that ſo they may be at all times 


{ y ] See Pol. Diſc. Book III. Chap. xii. xxxiii. xxxviii. b. 
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ft and ready for any enterprize or expedition. Now the difficulties 
occaſioned either by the want or too pe plenty of proviſions, may be 
reckoned amongſt the moſt conſiderable that are incident to an army. 
The Ancients did not give themſelves much trouble about furniſhing 
their troops with wine: for when they came into countries where there 
was none to be had, they drank water with a little vinegar in it to give 
it a taſte: ſo that inſtead of wine, they always carried vinegar along 
with them: They did not bake their bread in ovens, as is uſual in 
towns : for every Soldier had a certain allowance of meal or flour, and 
lard, which being kneaded together, made a very good and nonriſhing 


barley for their horſes and other cattle: for they had herds of oxen, 
and flocks of ſheep and goats, which were driven after the army, and 
therefore did not occafion any great embarraſſment. To theſe precau- 
tions it was owing that their armies would ſometimes march for many 
days together, through deſart countries and rugged defiles, without 
| diſtreſs or difficulty. On the contrary, our modern armies, which can 
neither live without wine, nor eat any bread but what is baked and 
made as it is in towns (of which they cannot carry a quantity ſufficient 
for any long time) muſt often either be reduced to great diſtreſs, or 
obliged to provide themſelves with thoſe neceſſaries in a manner that 
muſt be very troubleſome and expenſive. I would therefore re-eſtabliſh 
this method in my army, and not ſuffer any ſort of bread to be eaten 
by the Soldiers but what they made themſelves : As to wine, I ſhould 
not prohibit the uſe of it, if any was brought into the camp; but I 
would not take the leaſt pains to procure it for them: in all other 
things likewiſe relating to proviſions, I would follow the example of 
the Ancients, by which many difficulties and inconveniencies might be 
avoided, and many great advantages gained in any expedition. 
Zaxozßl. We have beat the enemy in a field battle, and afterwards 
marched our army into his territories, it is but reaſonable now that we 
ſhould make our advantage of it by plundering his country, laying the 
0 towns under contribution, and taking priſoners, But firſt I ſhould be 
dad to know how the Ancients proceeded upon ſuch occafions. - 
FaBRIZ IO. I take it for granted (as we had ſome converſation upon 
this matter once before) that you will allow that wars, as they are con- 
ducted at preſent, impoveriſh not only thoſe that are beaten, but thoſe 
aſo that are conquerors ; for if one fide loſes its territories, the other 
s at an immenſe expence in gaining them: which was not the caſe in 
former times, when the Conqueror was always enriched by victory. 
The reaſon of this is, that the plunder is not now brought to account, 
is it uſed to be formerly, but left wholly to the diſcretion of the 
doldiers, which occaſions two very great diſorders, one of which have 
already 
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bread. They uſed likewiſe to carry a ſufficient quantity of oats and 
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already mentioned; the other is, that it makes the Soldiers fo greedy 
of ſpoil, that they lay aſide all regard to order and military diſcipline, 
from which it has often happened, that the Conqueror has had the 
victory ſnatched out of his hands again [z]. The Romans, however, 
who were very attentive to this point, provided againſt both theſe incon. 
veniencies, by ordering that all the plunder ſhould belong to the public, 
which ſhould afterwards diſpoſe of it as they thought fit. For this 
purpoſe, they had public officers attending their armies, whom they 
called Qzeſtors or Treaſurers, in whoſe hands all the booty taken in war 
was depoſited ; out of which, the Conſul paid the Soldiers, defrayed 
the expences of the ſick and wounded, and all other neceſſary charges 
of the army. The Conſul indeed had a power of diſtributing ſome 
part of the plunder amongſt.the Soldiers, and he often did ; but this 
was not attended with any ill conſequence: for when the enemy was 

uered, all the ſpoil that had been taken from them, was placed in 
the middle of the'army, and a certain proportion of it given to the 
Soldiers according to their rank and merit. This cuſtom made them 
more intent upon victory than plunder : for after the legionary Soldiers 
had defeated the enemy, they never purſued them, nor even ſo much 
as ſtirred out of their ranks ; the Cavalry, and other light-armed forces, 
being employed for that purpoſe : for if the plunder was to have been 
the property of the firſt man that laid hold of it, it would neither 
have been reaſonable or poſſible to have kept the Legions firm and 
quiet in their ranks; and therefore ſuch a meaſure muſt have been of 
very bad conſequence. Hence it came to paſs that the public was 
enriched by any victory ; as every Conſul, when he entered Rome in 
triumph at his return from the wars, always brought with him the 
greateſt part of the treaſure which he had amaſſed by contributions and 
plundering the enemy, into the common Stock. The Ancients acted 
very wiſely in another point relating to this matter: for they ordered 
the third part of every man's pay to be lodged in the hands of the 
Standard- beater of his Corps, who was not to be accountable for it till 
the end of the war. This ſeems to have been done for two reaſons : in 
the firſt place to ſave their money, which they otherwife might have 
ſquandered away in idle and unneceſſary expences, as moſt young men 
are apt to do when they have too much in their pockets; and in the 
next, to make them more reſolute and obſtinate in defending their 
Colours, as they muſt know that if the Standard was taken, they ſhould 
loſe all their arrears ——A due obſervation of theſe Inſtitutions, 1 


Lz] The important etror at the Battle of Minden, may ſerve to impreſs this maxim 
upon every Soldier's memory, | 3 | | 
think 
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think, would very much contribute to revive the ancient military di- 
ſciphne amongſt us. Dont HOT ACS | | 
 ZanoB1. When an army is upon a march, it muſt certainly be 
expoſed to many dangerous accidents,” to obviate and avert which, the 
utmoſt ſagacity and abilities of the General, as well as the moſt de- 
termined bravery of the Soldiers, are neceſſary to be exerted. You 
would much oblige; us, Sir, if you would point out thoſe occaſions. 
FaBRIZ 10. I ſhall very willingly comply with your requeſt, ſince 
thoſe things are abſolutely neceſſary to be known by any one that is 
deſirous of being perfectly inſtructed in the Art of War. A General 
then ought above all things to beware of Ambuſhes whilſt his army is 
uon a march: into which he may either happen to fall of himſelf, or 


be cunningly drawn by the enemy before he is aware. To prevent 


one, he ſhould ſend out ſtrong parties to reconnoitre the country, and 
be particularly circumſpect if it abounds with woods and mountains, 
becauſe thoſe are the fitteſt places for Ambuſcades, which ſometimes 

e the deſtruction of a whole army, when the General is not aware 
of them, but can do him no harm when he is. Flights of birds, and 
clouds of duſt, have frequently diſcovered an enemy: for whenever 
the enemy approaches they muſt of courſe raiſe a great duſt, which 
ſhould ſerve you therefore as a ſufficient warning to prepare for an 
attack. It has often happened likewiſe, that when Generals have ob- 
ſerved a great number of pigeons or other birds, that uſually fly together 
in flocks, ſuddenly take wing, and hover about in the air a great while 
without lighting again, they have ſuſpected there was an Ambuſcade 
thereabout ; in which caſe, by ſending out parties to diſcover it, they 
have ſometimes eſcaped the enemy, and ſometimes defeated them. —— 
To avoid being drawn into an Ambuſcade by the enemy, you muſt be 
yery cautious of truſting to flattering appearances : for inſtance, if the 
enemy ſhould leave a conſiderable booty in your way, you ſhould 
ſuſpect there is a hook in the bait; or if a ſtrong party of the enemy 
ſhould fly before -a few of your men, or a few of their men ſhould 
attack a ſtrong party of your army ; or if the enemy runs away on a 
ſudden, without any apparent cauſe, it is reaſonable to imagine there is 
lme artifice in it, and that they know very well what they are about: 
ſo that the weaker and more remiſs they ſeem to be, the more it 
behoves you to be upon your guard, if you would avoid falling into 
their Snares [a]. For this purpoſe, you are to act a double part; and 
though you ought not to be without your private apprehenſions of the 
enemy, yet you ſhould ſeem outwardly in all your words and actions 
o undervalue and deſpiſe them: the one will make you more vigilant, 


[a] See the Hiſtory of Florence, Book VI. at the beginning. 
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and leſs apt to be ſurprized; and the other, inſpire your Soldiers with 
courage and aſſurance of victory. You ſhould always remember like. 
wiſe, that an army is expoſed to more and greater dangers in marchin 
through an enemy's country, than in a field battle: upon which 
account, it concerns a General to be doubly circumſpect at ſuch times, 
The firſt thing he ought to do is, to get an exact map of the whole 0 
country through which he is to march; that ſo he may have a perfect lo 


knowledge of all the towns, their diſtance from each other, the roads, It 
mountains, rivers, woods, moraſſes, and the particular ſituation and fo 
nature of them. For this purpoſe, it is neceſſary to procure ſevera} 1 
perſons by different means, and from different parts, who are well ac. Wl i 


quainted with thoſe places, whom he ſhould examine ſeparately, and f 
compare their accounts, that ſo he may be able to form a true judg. th 
ment of them: beſides which, he ſhould ſend out parties of horſe un- e 
der experienced Commanders, not only to diſcover the enemy, but to 

obſerve the quality of the country, and to ſee whether it agrees with m 
his map, and the information he has received [5]. He mult likewiſe I ch. 
keep a ſtrict eye over his guides, whom he ſhould encourage to ſerv MW en 
him faithfully, with promiſes of great rewards, if they did their duty, et 
and threaten them with the ſevere puniſhment, if they deceived hin, MW N 
But above all things, he ought to keep his deſigns very ſecret; which W 
1s a matter of the utmoſt importance in all military enterprizes : and fo 
to prevent his army from being thrown into diſorder by any ſudden MI ** 
attack, he ſhould order his men to be conſtantly prepared for it: for wi 
if a thing of that kind is foreſeen and expected, it is neither ſo terrible 
nor prejudicial when it happens, as it otherwiſe might have been, wi 
Many, in order to prevent confuſion upon a march, have placed their 
carriages and unarmed people near the ſtandard, and ordered them to 
follow it as cloſe as poſſible ; that ſo if there ſhould be occaſion either W © 
to halt or retreat, they might do it with greater eaſe and readineſs; 
which, I think, is a cuſtom not unworthy of imitation. A General ter 
ſhould alſo be very careful neither to fuffer one part of his forces to de- : 
tach itſelf from the other whilſt they are upon a march, nor to let any pt 


of the Corps move faſter or ſlower than the reſt : for then his army K 
would become weak and unconnected, and conſequently expoſed to 5 
greater danger. It is neceſſary, therefore, to poſt officers along the « 
flanks, to keep an uniform pace amongſt them, by reſtraining thoſe N 
that march too faſt, and quickening others that move too ſlowly ; which the 
cannot ho done more properly than by beat of drum, or ſound of ſome % 
muſical inſtrument. The roads ſhould alſo be laid open, and cleared in pul 


ſuch a manner, that one Battalion at leaſt may march through them 
at a time, in order of battle. The quality and cuſtoms of the enemy 


are to be conſidered in the next place, and whether they uſually . 
theit 


J.] See Pol. Diſc, Book III. Chap. xlviii, 
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their attack in the morning, or at noon, or in the evening, and whe- 
ther they are more powerful in horſe or foot : according to which cir- 
cumſtances, you are to regulate your own proceedings and preparations. 
But let us ſuppoſe ſome particular caſe. It happens ſometimes that a 
General is obliged to decamp before the enemy, becauſe he is not able 
to cope with them, and endeavours to avoid an engagement : but as 
ſoon as the enemy are aware of it, they Iikewiſe decamp, and preſs ſo 
hard upon his rear, that they muſt probably come up with him, and 
force him to an engagement before he can pals a river that lies in his 
way, Now, ſome who have been in this dangerous ſituation have 
thrown up a deep ditch in the rear of their army, and filled it with 
fagots, and other combuſtible matter, which they have ſet fire to, and 
thereby gained time to pals the river in ſafety, before the enemy could 
pet oyer the ditch, 

ZANOBL. I can hardly think ſuch an expedient as this could be of 
much ſervice, becauſe I remember to have read, that Hanno the Car- 
J thaginian. being ſurrounded by the enemy, {et fire to a parcel of fagots 
on that fide where he deſigned to make his puſh ; which had ſuch an 
effect, that the enemy thinking him ſufficiently ſecured from eſcaping 
in that quarter, drew off their guards to another; but as ſoon as he 
was aware of that, he ordered his men to throw their targets be- 
fore their faces, to defend them from the flames and ſmoke, and 
to puſh through the fire; by which means, he got clear with his 
whole army. 

FaBRIZIOo. Very true; but recollect what 1 ſaid, and compare it with 
what Hanno did : I told you that the others cauſed a deep ditch to be 
thrown up, and filled with combuſtibles, which they ſet on fire: fo 
that the enemy had not only the fire but the ditch to paſs before they 
could come at them. Now Hanno had no ditch, and therefore as he 
deſigned to paſs through the fire, he took care it ſhould not be a very 
tierce one: otherwiſe, that alone would have ſtopped him, without 
any ditch. Do not you remember that when Nabis was beſieged in 
Sparta by the Romans, he ſet fire to that part of the town in which he 
was himſelf, to prevent the enemy, who had already got poſſeſſion 
of ſome ſtreets, from advancing any farther ? by which, he not onl 

topped them where they were, but drove them entirely out of the 
town again. But to return. Quintus Luctatius, the Roman, havin 

the Cimbrians cloſe at his rear, and coming to a river which he wanted 
to paſs, ſeemed determined to halt there and fight them; for which 
purpoſe, he fixed his ſtandard, threw up entrenchments, erected tents, 
ad ſent out parties of horſe to forage : in ſhort, he ated in ſuch a 
manner, that the Cimbrians being fully perſuaded he deſigned to en- 
amp there, likewiſe entrenched themſelves, and ſent out ſeveral parties 
| -»  & into 
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into the country as he had done; which Luctatius being aware of, im. 
mediately ſtruck his tents, and paſſed the river without any moleſta. 
tion. Some have diverted the courſe of a river, when they had ng 
other means of paſſing it, and drawn off one part of the ſtream ano. 
ther way, till the other has become fordable. When the current is 
very rapid, the ſtrongeſt and heavieſt horſe ſhould be placed higher up 
the ſtream than the foot, to break the force of it, and facilitate thejr 
paſſage ; and the light horſe rather lower than the foot, to pick up any 
of them that may happen to be carried away by it : but rivers that 
are not fordable muſt be paſſed by the help of bridges, pontoons, 
and other ſuch conveniencies ; and therefore it is neceſſary to carry 
proper materials and implements for the conſtruction of them along 
with an army. It happens ſometimes that you find the enemy poſted 
on the other ſide to oppoſe your paſſage : in which caſe, I would re- 


commend an expedient made uſe of by Julius Czfar in Gaul, who | 


coming to a river, and finding Vercingetorex poſted with an army on 
the oppoſite bank, marched down one fide of it for ſeveral days, 
whilſt Vercingetorex marched down the other. At laſt, Cæſar having 
encamped in a woody part of the country, where he could conceal 
part of his men, drew three cohorts out of every Legion, and left them 
there, with orders to throw a bridge over the river, and to fortify it as 
ſoon as they could when he was gone : after which, he purſued his march, 
Vercingetorex, in.the mean time, obſerving the number of his Legions 
was the ſame, and not ſuſpeCting that any part of them were left behind, 
attended his motions as he had done before, on the other fide ; but 
when Cæſar thought the bridge was finiſhed, he made a ſudden coun- 
ter-march, and finding every thing executed according to his orders, 
immediately paſſed the river without any oppoſition. 

ZANOBI. What rule or mark is there by which one may diſcover a 
ford with any certainty ? e D 245) 

FaBRIZ Io. A river is always the ſhalloweſt and moſt fordable where 
you ſee a fort of a ridge or ſtreak acroſs it, betwixt the tail of a ſtil 
and the head of a ſtream ; becauſe there is more gravel and ſand leſt 


there than in any other place: the truth of which obſervation has 


been confirmed by long experience, and therefore it may be depended 
upon. 44% kl, ; 
ZANnoBL. But ſuppoſe the bottom ſhould either be ſo rough and 
broken, or ſo ſoft and full of holes, that Cavalry cannot pals with ſafety; 
what remedy is there in that caſe ? | 

FasR1z210. I would make hurdles and fink them; over which they 


might paſs with eaſe. But to proceed. If a General and his amy | 


happen to be incloſed in a paſs betwixt two mountains, out of which 


there are but two ways of extricating himſelf, one in his front, " 
| Other 
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other in his rear, and they are both occupied by the enemy, there is 
till a method left to get clear of them, which has been practiſed by 
others with ſucceſs in ſuch circumſtances; and that is, to throw up a 
yery deep and large ditch in his rear, with an intent, as it may ſeem, 
to ſecure himſelf effectually on that fide, and to take All other methods 
to make the enemy believe he deſigns to exert his whole ſtrength 
in the front, in order to force his way out on that fide, if poſſible, 
without apprehending any danger in his rear. The enemy therefore, in 
the like cafes, having been deceived by theſe appearances, have natural] 

turned their whole force from the rear where they thought they had 
him ſafe, to block him up more ſecurely in the front: upon which, he 
has taken an opportunity of ſuddenly throwing a draw-bridge over the 
ditch, and eſcaped that way out of the hands of the enemy. Lucius 
Minucius, the Roman Conſul, and his army, being ſhut up by the 
enemy in the mountains of Liguria, and ſeeing no other means to get 
clear of them, ſent a body of Numidians which he had with him, very 
badly armed, and mounted upon poor lean horſes, towards the paſs 
that was blocked up by the enemy, who immediately doubled their 
guards, and took all neceſſary meaſures to defend it with vigour upon 
their firſt appearance : but perceiving, as they came nearer, what a pi- 
tiful figure they made, they drew off part of their guards. The Nu- 
midians being aware of this, preſently ſet ſpurs to their horſes, and 
made ſo furious an attack upon thoſe that were left, that they broke 
through them, and afterwards made ſuch havock and devaſtation in the 
adjacent country, that the enemy were forced to quit their poſts, and 
leave the paſs open for Minucius and his whole army to come out of 
the mountains where they had been ſhut up. Some Generals, when 
they have been attacked by a mnch ſuperior force, have drawn up their 
men very cloſe together, and ſuffered themſelves to be ſurrounded by 
the enemy; in order to make their way by one reſolute puſh through 
that part of their army which they ſaw was the thinneſt and weakeſt : 
and this method has ſometimes ſucceeded very well. Mark Anthony, 
in his retreat out of Parthia, obſerving the enemy attacked him ear] 

every morning when he was decamping, and harraſſed his rear all day 
long, reſolved afterwards not to decamp till noon : upon which, the 
Parthians concluding he would not move at all that day, returned to 
their own Camp, and left him to continue his march all the reſt of the 
day, without any diſturbance. The fame Commander, to guard againſt 
the arrows of the Parthians, ordered all his men to kneel down when the 
enemy drew near, and the ſecond rank to cover the heads of the firſt 
with their targets, the third of the ſecond, the fourth of the third, 
and ſo on: by which means the whole army was under a roof as it 


were, 
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were, and ſafe from their arrows. This is all that occurs to my me- 
mory at preſent concerning the accidents that may happen to an army 
upon a march: if you have no other queſtions to aſk. relating to thi; 
matter, I will paſs on to another part of our Subject. 


Tue END of the FIFTH BOOK. 
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ti. „ RECON TEN'T S. 
What fort of Situations the Romans and Greeks made choice of for their 
encampments. The form of an Encampment. Concerning the Centinels 
and Guards that are poſted about a Camp: and the neceſſity of obſerving 
who goes out and comes into it. Of Military Juſtice, and the Methed 
taken by the Ancients in puniſhing offenders. That the Ancients al- 
lowed neither Women nor Gaming in their. Armies. Their method of 
decamping. That they uſed to encamp in healthful fituations, and where 
they could neither be ſurrounded by an enemy, nor cut off from Provi- 
flons. Directions concerning Proviſions. How to encamp more or leſs 
than four Regiments or Legions; and what number of men is ſufficient 
to fight an Enemy. What means ſome Generals have uſed to get clear 
of any Enemy. How to make a Prince become ſuſpicious of his Coun- 
ſellors and Confidants, and to divide bis forces. How to ſuppreſs Mu- 
tiny and Diſcord in an army. In what manner the Ancients inter- 
eted bad Omens and other Kalter events. That an enemy ſhould not 
be reduced to deſpair : and of ſeveral artifices that may be uſed to de- 
coy and over-reach them. In what manner a ſuſpected town or country 
is to be ſecured; and how to gain the affetions of a people. That a 
War ſhould not be carried on in Winter, 


ZaxoBI. COINCE we are going to vary our Subject, I beg leave to lay 
down my office, and hope Battiſta della Palla will take 
it up: in ſo doing, we ſhall in ſome meaſure imitate the example of 
| experienced 
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experienced Commanders, who in time of battle (as -Signior Fabrizig 
has informed us) generally place the beſt of their men in the front and 
rear of their armies ; that the former may begin the attack with vigour 
and the latter ſupport it with reſolution: Coſimo Rucellai therefore 
was wiſely pitched upon to lead the van (if I may uſe the expreſſion) | 
in this converſation, and Battiſta della Palla to bring up the rear: Luigi 
Alamanni, and I, took upon us to conduct the ſecond line: and as we 
all readily ſubmitted to the charge aſſignęd us, I dare ſay Battiſta will do 

| the fame. vo 1 J 1 

BATTISTA- I have hitherto ſuffered myſelf to be governed entirely 
by the company, and ſhall do for the future. Let us intreat you then, 

Signior Fabrizio, to proceed in your diſcourſe, and to excuſe this inter- 

ruption, —— — nes 

FABRIzZ 10. If it is any interruption, it is an agreeable one I aſſure 
| you ; for this e of officers, as I told you before, rather refreſhes 
| my recollection than otherwiſe. But to reſume our Subject. It is 
| now time to encamp and repoſe our army in ſecurity: for all creatures, 
| | you. know, naturally require due intervals of reſt from their labour, 

: . and no- body can properly be ſaid to reſt, that does not enjoy ſecurity at 

| the ſame time. You might expect perhaps that I ſhould have firſt en- 

camped my army, and then ſhewn the order of à march, and laſt of 
all, how it ſhould be formed to engage an enemy. But I have done 
quite the contrary ; and indeed I was obliged to it: for as I was to 
ſhew what an army upon a march had to do, when it was forced on 

a ſudden to prepare for action, it was neceſſary to tell you firſt in 

what order of battle it ſhould be drawn up.——Now to lodge your 

| 5 men in ſecurity, your camp ought to be ſtrong and well governed: the 
| | former of which points depends either upon art, or the nature of its 

ſituation ; the latter, upon care and good diſcipline in the Commander, 
| The Greeks uſed to look out for a ſituation that was ſtrong by nature; 

B | and never would encamp in any place that was not fortified either by a 

| mountain or a river, or wood, or ſome other defence of that kind: 

the Romans, on the contrary, not depending ſo much upon nature as 
art and good diſcipline in their encampments, conſtantly made choice 
of ſituations where they could range their forces in uſual order, and 
exert their whole ſtrength upon occaſion, Hence it came to pals that 
the form of their encampments was always the ſame ; becauſe they ne- 
ver {werved from their eſtabliſhed diſcipline, but pitched upon a ſitua- 
tion which they could make conformable: to it: whereas the Grecks 
were often. obliged to vary the form and manner of their encampments, 
becauſe they made their diſcipline give way to the ſituation of the place, 

' which could not always be the fame, or ſimilar to it. When the 

ſituation therefore was but indifferent, the Romans uſed to ſupply that 
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defect 
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defect by art and induſtry ; and ſince J have hitherto propoſed the con- 


mend their method in the encampment of their armies : not that I 


ſuit the circumſtances of the preſent times. I have told you more than 
ance already, that they had two Legions of their own Citizens in their 
Conſular armies, amounting to about eleven thouſand foot and fix hun- 
ted horſe; beſides which, they had eleven thouſand more foot com- 
roſed of the auxiliaries furniſhed by their friends and confederates: but 
they never had a greater number of auxiliaries than of their own Citi- 
zens in thoſe armies ; except in their horſe, in which they were not fo 


the center, and their auxiliaries in each wing, whenever they came to 
an engagement; which cuſtom they alſo obſerved in their encampments, 
2. you muſt have read, I dare fay, in ancient Hiſtory ; and therefore I 
| ſhall not trouble you now with a circumſtantial detail of the method 
| they followed upon ſuch occaſions, but content myſelf with informing 
you in what manner I would chuſe to encamp an army at preſent ; from 


mans. Vou know that as they had two Legions in a Conſular army, 
| have likewiſe compoſed mine of two Regiments, each conſiſting of 
fix thouſand. foot and three hundred horſe: you remember into how 
many Battalions I divided them, in what manner they are armed, and 
by. what names the different forces of which they conſiſt are diſtin- 
puſhed :. you know laſtly, that in drawing them up either for battle or 
4 match, I have made mention of no other troops, but only ſhewn 
that-when their number is to be doubled, there is nothing more to be 
done than to double the ranks. But now I am to ſhew you the 
method 'of encamping, I ſhall not confine myſelf to two Regiments 
only, but inform you how a whole army ſhould be diſpoſed of, conſiſt- 
ng (ke thoſe, of the Romans) of two Regiments of our own forces, 


dea of a complete encampment ; for in the exerciſes and operations 
which I have hitherto deſcribed and recommended, there was no occa- 
lon to bring a whole army into the field at once. 


two thouſand horſe, divided into four Regiments, two of our own Sub- 
its and two of Auxiliaries, I would obſerve this method. After I 
lad pitched upon a convenient ſituation, I would ere& my Standard in 


which ſides ſhould face the caſt, another the weſt, another the north, 
nd another the ſouth: and in this ſquare the General ſhould fix his 
Juarters. In the next place, (as it was generally the practice of the 

Vol. II. : 44 Romans, 


duct of that people as a model in moſt caſes, I would likewiſe recom- 


would follow it exactly in every particular, but in ſuch only as may beſt 


whence you will eaſily perceive what I have | borrowed from the Ro- 


In order then to encamp an army of twenty-four thouſand foot and 
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{crupulous. I told you likewiſe, that they always poſted their Legions 


ad the fame number of Auxiliaries: and this I do to give you a clear 


de middle of a Square, two hundred feet deep on every fide; one of | 
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a paſſage would be formed directly from that gate to the General's 


trom the Standard to the extremity of his quarters on every ſide is an 


hand, and the other on the left of the Main Paſſage, For this pur- 


way. Having thus marked out the General's quarters, and drawn theſe 
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Romans, and ſeems worthy of imitation) I would ſeparate my ſoldietz 
from the people who do not carry arms, and ſuch as ought to be ready 
and fit for action from thoſe that are loaded and encumbered in ang. 
ther manner: for which purpoſe, I would quarter either all or the 
greater part of my Soldiers on the eaſt fide of the camp, and the others 
on the weſt ; making the eaſt; fide the front, the welt the rear, and 
the north and ſouth the flanks: of my camp. To diſtinguiſh the quar. 
ters of my Soldiery I would draw two paralle: lines thirteen. hundred 
and ſixty feet in length, and at the diſtance of ſixty from each other, 
from the General's Standard towards the eaſt ; at the extremity of 
which, - I would have the eaſtern gate of my camp. By theſe means, 


quarters of twelve hundred and fixty feet in length, (for the diſtance 


hundred feet) and this interval ſhould be called the Main Paſſage. In 
the next place, let another paſſage be drawn from the ſouth to the 
north gate athwart the head of the Main Paſſage, and ranging cloſe by 
the caſt ſide of the General's quarters, which ſhould be two thouſand 
five hundred feet in length (as it is to reach from one flank of the camp 
to the other) and ſixty in breadth: and let this be called the Croſi- 


two paſſages, I would proceed to provide quarters for the two Regi- 
ments of my own Subjects: one of which I would lodge on the right 


r . ve ic. 


poſe, I would place thirty-two lodgments on the left, and as many more MW thi 
on the right of that paſſage, leaving a ſpace betwixt the Sixteenth and MW © 
Seventeenth lodgment of Sixty feet in breadth for a Traverſe-way io thi 
paſs through the midſt of the quarters of theſe two Regiments, as you WM thi 


may ſee it marked out in the plan of an encampment which I luckily 
1 to have in my pocket. In the front of theſe two orders of 
odgments, on each ſide of the Main Paſſage where they border upon the 
Crois-way, I would quarter the Commanders of my Gens d' Armes; 
and their private men tn the fifteen lodgments next adjoining to them : 
for as I have allowed an hundred and fifty Gens d'Armes to each Regi- 
ment, there would be ten private men in every one of theſe compart- 
ments. The tents of the Commanders ſhould be eighty feet broad 
and twenty deep; and thoſe of their private men thirty in depth and 
fixty in breadth. But I muſt here defire you to remember once for al, 
that whenever I make uſe of the word breadth, I mean the ſpace that's 
extended from north to ſouth ; and when 1 ſpeak of depth, I would be 
anderſtood to deſign that which ranges from eaſt to weſt -In the next 
fifteen compartments which are to be on each fide of the main paſizge, 
and on the eaſt of the traverſe- way (and to take up the fame ſpace wit 


that 
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that occupied by the Gens d'Armes) I would quarter my light horſe; 
which being an hundred and fifty in each Regiment, would likewife 
mount to ten in every tent: and in the remaining fixteenth I would 
age their Commanders, aſſigning them the ſame room with that taken 
ip-by the Commanders of the Gens d' Armes. The Cavalry then of 
both Regiments being thus provided with quarters on each ſide of the 
Main Paſſage, will direct us how to diſpoſe of our Infantry, as I ſhall 
hew' you in the next place. ow νj’ ͤ ho IN od witty n 
Tou have obſerved how I have quartered the three hundred horſe 
belonging to each Regiment, and their officers, in thirty-two lodgments 
on eech tide of the Main Paſſage, beginning from the croſs- way; and 
that 1 have left a void ſpace, ſixty feet in breadth, betwixt the ſixteenth 
and ſeventeenth lodgment for a traverſe- way. In order then to quarter the 
twenty Battalions, of which the two Regiments confiſt, I would appoint 
lodgments: for two Battalions bebind the Cavalry on both ſides of the 
main paſſage; each of which ſhould be thirty feet in length and ſixty 
in breadth, like the others, and fo cloſe to thoſe of the horſe that they 
ſnould join together. In every firſt lodgment, beginning from the 
Croſs-way, I would quarter the Lieutenant Colonel of the Battalion, 
who would then be in a line with the Commander of the Gens d' Armes: 
and this lodgment only ſhould be forty feet in breadth, and twenty in 
depth. In the next fifteen lodgments reaching to the traverſe- way, I 
would quarter a Battalion of foot on each ſide of the Main Paſſage; the 
number of which amounting to four hundred and fifty, there would be 
thirty in every lodgment. The other fifteen lodgments I would place 
contiguous to the light horſe on each fide of the Main Paſſage, and on 
the eaſt of the traverſe-way, allowing them the ſame” dimenſions with 
thoſe on the weft: and in each range of theſe I would quarter one Bat- 
alion, affigning the ſixteenth, which ſhould be twenty feet in length, 
and forty in breadth, for the Lieutenant Colonel of the two Battalions, 
who would then be cloſe a-breaſt with the Commanders of the light 
horſe. The two firſt ranges of lodgments being thus occupied, would 
confiſt partly of Cavalry, and partly of Infantry: but as the Cavalry 
lhould always be clean and ready for action, and the horſemen have no 
dervants allowed to aſſiſt them in dreſſing and taking care of their horſes, 
the foot of the two Battalions that are quartered next to them ſhould 
be obliged to wait upon them for that purpoſe : in conſideration of 
which, they ſhould be excuſed from all other duty in the camp, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Romans. 

Leaving a void ſpace then of ſixty feet wide, on the back of the 
odgments on each fide of the Main Paſſage, one of which may be 
called the fit way on the right, the other, the firſt way on the left, 1 
would mark out another range of thirty-two double lodgments parallel 
| yh es oe to 
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to the others, and with the back parts of them cloſe together; alloy. 


iog the ſame dimenſions, with an interval likewiſe betwixt the ſixteenth 


and. ſeventeenth; for the traverſe-way: and in each of theſe: I would 
quarter four Battalions, with their Commanders in the firſt and laſt of 
them. In the next place, I would, leave another ſpace of ſixty feet 
wide, on the back of theſe two lodgments, for a way which ſhould be 
called the ſecond way on the rights on one ſide the main paſſage; and 
the ſecond ⁊vay on #he left, on the other: cloſe to which, I would hays 
another range of double lodgments on each fide of the main paſſage, 


in every reſpect like the other two; in which I would quarter the four 


remaining Battalions, and their Lieutenant Colonels : ſo that all the 
Cavalry and Infantry of our oπ¼n two Regiments would be diſpoſed of 
in ſix ranges, or lines of double lodgments, with the main paſſage be- 
twixt. them As to the two auxiliary Battalions (ſuppoſing them to 
conſiſt of the ſame number and ſort of forces) I would place them on 
each ſide of our own, in the like order and number of double lodg- 
ments: the two firſt lines of which ſhould be partly horſe, and partly 
foot, and at the diſtance of ſixty feet from the two third lines of our own 
on each ſide the main, paſſage; to make room for a way betwixt them; 
which ſhould be called on one fide, the third way on the right ; and on 
the other, the third way on the left. After this, I would mark out 
two other lines of lodgments, parallel to the firſt on each fide of the 
main. paſſage, and divided like thoſe of our own Battalions, with ſpaces of 
ſixty feet betwixt-them for other ways, which ſhould be numbered and 


_ denominated: from their ſituation and diſtance from the main paſſage : and 


then all this part of the army would be quartered in twelve ranges or 
lines, of double lodgments, with thirteen ways or paſſages betwixt the 
ſeveral diviſions of it, including the Main Paſſage, Traverſe, and Crofſ- 
ways,,—— Beſides this, I would have a void ſpace left of two hundred 
feet in width, betwixt the lodgments and the foſſe which ſhould en- 
compaſs. them: ſo that computing the whole diſtance from the center 
of the General's quarters to the eaſtern gate, you will find that it 
amounts, to thirteen hundred and ſixty feet. There are ſtill remain- 
ing two vacant intervals, one from the General's quarters to the South, 
and the other from thence to the North gate of the Camp; each of 
which (reckoning from the center) is twelve hundred and fifty feet in 
length. Deducting then from each of theſe ſpaces an hundred feet, 
which are taken up by the General's: quarters on each fide, and ninety 
feet on each ſide for an Area or Piazza, and fixty for a way to divide 
the two abovementioned ſpaces in the middle, and two hundred more 


for the interval betwixt the lodgments and the foſſe, there will be a 


for 


ſpace left of; eight hundred feet in breadth, and two hundred in depth, 
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bea line of lodgments on each ſide; the depth being the fame with 
that of the General's quarters. Theſe ſpaces being properly divided, 
will make forty lodgments on both ſides of the General's quarters, each 
of which will be an hundred feet long, and forty broad: and in theſe 
would quarter the Colonels of the feveral Regiments, the Paymaſters, 
the Quartermaſter- General, and in ſhort, alb thoſe that had any par- 
tievlar charge or buſineſs in the army; leaving ſome of them vacant 
for the reception of ſtrangers or volunteers, and attendants upon the 
General. On the backſide of the General's quarters I would make a 
paſſage from north to ſouth fixty-two feet wide, and call it the Hr A p- 
way, which ſhould run along the weſt ſide of the eighty lodg- 
ments juſt mentioned: and then thoſe lodgments, and the General's 
quarters, would be included betwixt that paſſage and the croſs-way. 
From the head-way I would draw another paſſage directly from the 
General's quarters to the weſtern gate of the camp, which ſhould be 
fixty feet wide, and of the fame length with the main paſſage ; and 
this ſhould be called the Market-way. Theſe two paſſages being drawn, 
Lwould make a market-place, or ſquare, at the beginning of the mar- 
ket-way;. over againſt the General's: quarters, and joining to the head- 
way, which ſhould be two hundred and forty feet on every ſide. On 
the right and left of the market-place I would have a row of quarters, 
each of which ſhould contain eight double lodgments, which ſhould 
be thirty feet in depth, and ſixty in breadth ; that is, fixteen on each 
hand of the market- place. In theſe I would lodge the ſupernumerary 
horſe belonging to the auxiliary Regiments: and if there ſhould not be 
room enough for all of them there, I would quarter thoſe that were 
excluded in ſome of the eighty lodgments next to the General's quar- 
ters, but chiefly in thoſe that lie neareſt the foſſe. | 
It now remains that we ſhould quarter our Pikemen and Velites ex- 
traordinary ;. for you know there are a thouſand of the. former, and five. 
hundred of the: latter in every Regiment: ſo that our own two Regi- 
ments having two thouſand Pikemen, and one. thouſand Velites. extra- 
- ordinary, and thoſe of the Auxiliaris as many more, we have ſtill fix 
„ WI thouſand foot to diſpoſe of; all of whom I would quarter on the three 
des of the ſoſſe, in the weſtern part of the camp. For this purpoſe, | 
I would have a row of five. double lodgments, an hundred and fifty 
fett long, and an hundred and twenty wide, on the. weſt fide. of the 
| north end of the head-way, leaving a vacant ſpace of two hundred feet 
WH betwixt them and the foſſe: which row conſiſting of ten ſingle lodg- 
ments, and every lodgment- being thirty feet deep, and ſixty wide, 
would countain three hundred foot; that is, thirty in every one of 
them. Next to theſe (but with an interval of ſixty-two feet betwixt 
| them) } 
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them) I would place another row of five double lodgments of the 
ſame dimenſions; and after that, another; and ſo on till there were 
five rows of 'five double lodgments of the fame fire; and with the 


fame intervals betwixt therm, all in a right line one with another, at 
the diſtance of two hundted feet from tlie foſſe on the weſt of the 
head-Way, and on the *netth ide of the camp: ſo that there would 
be fifty ſodgments in all, which' would contain fifteen hundred men. 
Turning then from the left towards the weſtern gate, I would mark 
out five other rows of double lodgments in the ſpace bet wixt the lat 
of the other fſhe und that gate, of the ſame contents and proportion, 
but witk intervals of only thirty feet betwixt one row and the other; 
itt Which I would likewiſe quarter fifteen hundred men: and in this 
manner, all the: Pikemen and Velites extraordinary belonging to our 


own two * — would be diſpoſed of in ten rows of double lodg- 


ments, that Is, an hundred ſigle ones, (reckoning ten in a row) along 
the range of the foſſe from the north to the weſt gate. In the like 
manner I would provide for the Pikemen and Velites extraordinary 
belonging to the auziliary Regiments; quartering them all in ten 
rows of double lodgments of the ſame dimenſions; and with the 
ſame intervals betwyixt them, along the range of the ſoſſe, from the 
weft to the ſouth gate; allowing their Colonels and other officers to 
take up fuch quarters there as ſhould be moſt convenient for them. 
My Artillery I would plant all along the banks on the inſide of the 
foſſe: and in the vacant ſpace, which would be ſtill left on the weſt 


ide of the Head-way, I would lodge all the unarmed people, and 


impediments belonging to the camp. Now you muſt know by the 
word” tmpttiments, the Ancients meant all the baggage, and people, 
and ſtores that are neceſſary in an army, except the ſoldiers; as 
Curpenters, Joiners, Smiths, Stone-cutters, Maſons; Engineers, Can- 
tibneers (though indeed theſe laſt may properly be reckoned Soldiers) 
Herdſmen, Oxen and Sheep for the fuſtenance of the army, Cooks, 
Hutchers ; in ſhort, all manner of Artificers and implements, toge- 
ther Wich proper vehicles and beaſts of burden to carry the 
ammunition, provifiens, and other requiſites. However, I would 
not aſſign ſeparate- and diſtinct lodgments for all theſe things; but 
content myſelf with ordering that ſome paſſages ſhould be left en- 
titely clear and undccupied by them. Of the four void ſpaces which 
would be left betwixt theſe paſſages, I would appropriate one to 
the Herdſmen ahd their cattle ; another to the Artificers of every 
kind; another to make room for the carriages that contain the pro- 


viſions : and the laſt to receive thoſe that are loaded with arms and | 


ammunition.” The paſſages which I would have left quite N 
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ſhould be the market-way, the head-way, and another called the 


purpoſes on the weſtern fide of the camp, as the traverſe-way does 


drawn behind the lodgments of the Pikemen and the Velites ex- 
traordinary, which are ranged on three ſides of the foſſe; and every 
one of theſe paſſages ſhould be fixty feet wide. N 

Bar TISTA. I confeſs my ignorance in theſe matters, and think 
[have no reaſon to be aſhamed of it, as the. Art of War is not my 
profeſſion. The diſpoſition however, which you have made, . pleaſes 
me very much; and I have but two queſtions to aſk relating to it, 


the ways and paſſages about the lodgments fo broad? The ſecond 
(which perplexes me the moſt) is, in what manner the ſpaces you 
allow for the lodgments are to be occupied ? TD 

FABR1Z10. The reaſon why I make all the paſſages ſixty feet wide, 
is that a whole Battalion at a time, drawn up in order of battle, may 
paſs through them : for I told you before, if you remember, that 
every Battalion takes up a ſpace of fifty or ſixty feet in width.. It is 
neceſſary alſo, that the interval betwixt the lodgments and the foſſe 
ſhould be two hundred feet wide, in order to draw up the Battalions 
there in a proper manner upon occaſion, to manage the Artillery, to 
make room for booty or priſoners taken from the enemy, and for 


likewiſe proper to have the lodgments at a good diſtance from the 
foſſe, that they may be more out of the reach of fireworks, and 


amongſt them. 


In anſwer to your ſecond queſtion, I muſt tell 
lodgments ſhould be wholly covered by one great tent only, but that 
the convenience of thoſe for whoſe uſe it is deſigned, and have more 
limits preſcribed them. =o 2 
But in order to lay ont theſe lodgments, there ſhould always be 


to mark out a camp, and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral paſſages and divi- 
lions of it with ſtakes and cordage, as ſoon as the General has fixed 


the camp ſhould always look the ſame way; that ſo every man 


tent. 


middle-way, to be drawn acroſs the camp from north to ſouth, which 
hould cut the market way at right angles, and anſwer the ſame 


in the eaſtern. Beſides this, I would have, ſtill another paſſage 


which I beg the favour of you to reſolve : the firſt is, why you make 


throwing up new banks and ditches if it ſhould be requiſite. It is 


other offenſive things, which an enemy might otherwiſe throw in 
you, it 1s not my intention that every ſpace which I have laid out for 
it ſhould be divided and occupied in ſuch a manner as may. beſt ſuit 


or fewer tents in it as they pleaſe, provided they did not. exceed the 
able and experienced Engineers, Quarter-maſters, and Builders, ready 


— a proper ſituation for it :. and to prevent confuſion, the front. 


may know near what paſſage, and in which quarter, he may find his 
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This rule being conſtantly obſerved, the Camp will be a for 


2 a moving Town, which carries the ſame ſtreets, the ſame houſes, 


and the ſame aſpect with it wherever it goes; a convenience which 
thoſe muſt not expect, who make choice of ſuch ſituations only as 
are naturally ſtrong and advantageous; becauſe they muſt always change 
the form of their camp according to the nature of the ground. The 
Romans (as I faid before) made their Camps ſtrong in any ſituation, 
by throwing up a ditch and rampart about them, and leaving a ya- 
cant ſpace. betwixt-their lod gmaeats. and the ditch, which was gene- 
rally twelve feet wide, and ſix deep; though they ſometimes made it 
both wider and deeper, eſpecially if they either deſigned to continue 
long in the ſame place, or expected to be attacked. For my own 
part, I would not fortify a Camp with a Palliſade, except I intended 
to winter in it; but content myſelf with a rampart and a ditch, not 
of leſs width or depth than what has been juſt now mentioned, but 
greater if occaſion required: befides which, I would have an half 
moon at every angle of the C with ſome pieces of artillery in 
it to take the enemy in flank, =. the trenches ould. be attacked. 
In this exerciſe of encamping and decamping, the army ſhould fre- 
quently be employed, in order to make the ſeveral officers ready and 
expert in laying out the diſtinct lodgments in a proper manner, and 
to teach the ſoldiers to know their reſpective quarters: nor is there 
any great difficulty in it, as I ſhall ſhew elſewhere; for I will now 
proceed to ſay ſomething concerning the guards that are neceſſary in 
a Camp, becauſe if that point is not duly attended to, all the reſt of 
our labour and care will be to no purpoſe. 


BATTISTA. Before you do that, I wiſh you would inform me 


what is to be done when you would encamp near an enemy; for ſurely 
there cannot be time enough, upon ſuch an occaſion, to diſpoſe things 
in this regular order, without expoſing yourſelf to great danger. 
FaBRIZ IO. No General will ever encamp. very near an enemy, 
except he is in a condition to give them battle whenever they pleaſe: 
and if the enemy be likewiſe diſpoſed to engage, the danger cannot 
be more than ordinary; becauſe, he may draw out two thirds of his 
army, and leave the other to form his Camp. The Romans, in ſuch 
caſes, committed the care, of throwing up entrenchments, and lay- 
ing out. their Camp, to the Triarii, and cauſed the Principes and 
Haſtati only to ſtand to their arms: for as the Triarii were the laſt 


line of their army that was to engage, they might leave their work 


if the enemy advanced, and draw up under arms in their proper ſta- 
tion. So that if you would imitate the Romans in the like caſe, 
youu ſhould leave the care of laying out and fortifying your Camp 5 


CD 
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the Battalions in the rear of your army; which reſemble the Trincii 4 in 
thoſe of the Romans. 
V — 5 return to what I was going to fay ee the Guards- of 
I do not remember to have read that the Ancients uſed to 
1 Guards or Centinels on the outfide of their entrenchments in 
ightatime, as we do at preſent. The reaſon of which I take to 
— they thought their armies were expoſed to much danger by 
malcing uſe of them; as perhaps they might either betray. or deſert 
them of their own accord, or be ſurpriſed or corrupted by the enemy: 


ind therefore they did not think fit to put any confidence in them. 


Upon theſe conſiderations, they truſted wholly to the Guards and 
Centinels that were ſtationed within their entrenchments; which were 
kept with ſuch order and exactneſs, that the leaſt failure in that duty 
was puniſhed with death. I ſhall not trouble you however, with a long 
and cicumſtantial detail of the order and method which they obſerved 
in this matter, becauſe you very likely have read it in their hiſtories, 


or if you have not, you may meet with it there whenever you pleaſe. 
For the fake of brevity then, I will only tell you what I would do my- 


ſelf upon ſuch occaſions. . I would cauſe one third of my army to con- 
tinue under arms every night: and one fourth of this to be upon guard 
along the entrenchments and other proper places of the Ns: allow- 


ing a double guard at every angle of it; one part of which ſhould con- 


ſtantly remain there, and the other be patrolling all night from that 


angle to the next, and back again: and this method ſhould be ob- 


ſerved in the day-time alſo, if the enemy lay near me. As for giving 
out a Parole, or Watch-word, and changing it every night, and other 
ſuch circumſtances belonging to Guards and Centinels, I ſhall ſay nothing 
of them, becauſe they are known by every one. But there is one thi 

of the utmoſt importance, the practice of which will be attended with 
much advantage, and the neglect of it with great prejudice; and that 
is, to obſerve ftrictly who lies out of the Camp at night, and what 
ſtrangers come into it: which is a very eaſy. matter to be done by ſuch 
25 obſerve the manner and order of encamping I have recommended; 
becauſe every lodgment having a certain number of men belonging to 
it, you may preſently ſee if there be more or fewer in it than there 
ſhould be : if any are abſent without leave, they: ſhould be puniſhed 
as deſerters; and if there are more than there ought. to be, you ſhould 


diligently enquire who they are? what buſineſs they have there? and of 
other circumſtances relating to them. This precaution will make it 


very difficult, if not impoſſible, for the enemy to hold any ſecret cor- 
relpondence with your Officers, or to penetrate into your deſigns : and 
if the Romans had not carefully attended to this point, Claudius Nero 

Vox. II. Uuu could 
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could not have left his camp in Lucania, and gone 2 into the 
territories of Picenum, and returned from thence to his former quar.. 


dels, whilſt Hannibal-knew nothing of the matter all the while, though 


the two Camps lay very near each other [cf]. | 
But it is not ſufficient barely to give out good and wholfome orders 
for this. purpoſe, if the -obfervance of them is not enforced with the 
utmoſt ſeverity: for there is no caſe whatſoever in which the moſt exact 
and implicit obedience is ſo neceſſary as in the government of an army: 


and therefore the laws that are eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of it 


ought to be rigorous and ſevere, and the General a man of inflexible 
reſolution in ſupporting them. The Romans puniſhed with death, not 
only thoſe that failed in their duty when they were upon guard, but all 
fuch as either abandoned their poſt in time of battle, or: carried any 
thing by ſtealth out of the Camp, or pretended: they had performed 
fome exploit in action which they had not done, or engaged without 
the orders of their General, or threw away their arms out of fear: 
and when it happened that a Cohort or a whole Legion had behaved 
ill, they made them caſt lots, and put every tenth man to death, which 


was called Deci mation: this was done to avoid ſhedding too much. | 
blood; and that though they did not all ſuffer, every man might be un- 
der an apprehenſion that the lot might fall upon him. But where 


there are ſevere puniſhments, there ſhould likewiſe be proportionable 
rewards, to excite men to behave themſelves well by motives both of 
hope and fear; and therefore. they always rewarded thoſe that had di- 


ſtinguiſhed themſelves: by any meritorious. action; eſpecially ſuch as | 


had either ſaved the life of a fellow-citizen in battle, or been the firit 
in ſcaling the walls of an enemy's town, or ſtorming their Camp, or 
had wounded; or killed, or diſmounted an enemy. In this manner 
every man's deſert was properly taken notice of, and recompenſed by the 
Conſuls, and publicly honoured : and thoſe that obtained any reward 
for ſervices of this kind (beſides the reputation and glory which they 
acquired amongſt their brother Soldiers) were received by their friends 
and relations with all manner of rejoicings and congratulations, when 
they returned from the wars. It is no wonder then that a people, 
who were ſo exact in rewarding merit, and puniſhing offenders, ſhould 
extend their Empire to ſuch. a degree as they did; and certainly they 
are highly worthy of imitation in theſe reſpects. Give me leave there- 
fore to be a little more explicit in deſcribing one of their puniſhments. 
; When a delinquent ftood convicted before his General, the latter 
gave him a light ſtroke with a rod; after which, he might run away 


| La] Sce the Prince, Chap: xiv. and Pol. Diſc. Book III. Chap. XXXiX, 
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if he' could : but as every Soldier in the army had liberty to kill him, 

he no ſooner began to run but they all fell upon him with their ſwords, 

or darts, or other weapons; ſo that he ſeldom eſcaped : and if he did, 

he was not allowed to return home, except under heavy penalties, and 

ſuch a load of infamy, that it would have been much better for him to 

have died. This cuſtom is'in ſome meaſure ſtill kept up by the Swiſs 

in their "armies, who always cauſe a convicted offender to be killed by 

the reſt of the Soldiers: and I think it is a very good one; for in or- 

der to prevent others from ſupporting or protecting an offender, it is 

certainly the beſt way to leave the puniſhment of him to themſelves ; 

becauſe they will always look upon him with a different eye in that 

caſe, from what they would if he is to be puniſhed by any body elſe. 

This rule will alſo hold good in popular Governments, as we may learn 

from the example of Manlius Capitolinus, who being accuſed by the 

Senate, was ſtrenuouſly defended by the People, till they were left to 

judge him themſelves : after which, they preſently condemned him to 

die, This then is a good method of puniſhing delinquents, and of 

cauſing juſtice to be executed upon them in ſecuriry, without fear of 

exciting mutiny or ſedition. But as neither the fear of laws, nor re- 

verence to man alone, are ſufficient to bridle an armed multitude, the 

Ancients uſed to call in the aid of Religion, and made their Soldiers 

take a very ſtrict oath to pay due obedience to military diſcipline with 

many awful ceremonies and great ſolemnity: beſides which, they uſed 

all other methods to inſpire them with a fear of the Gods; that fo if 

they violated their oaths, they might have not only the aſperity of hu- 

man laws, but the vengeance of Heaven to apprehend. | | 
BATT1STA. Did the Romans ever ſuffer women or gaming in their 

Camp, as we do at preſent ? © re 
FABRIZ Io. They prohibited both: nor was the reſtraint very grievous; 

for their Soldiers were ſo conſtantly employed either in one fort of duty 

or other, that they had no time to think either of women or gaming, 

or any other of thoſe vile avocations which commonly make Soldiers 

idle and ſeditious. M | | | | 
BATTISTA. They were in the right of it. But pray tell me what | 
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order they obſerved when they were going to decamp. 

FABRIZZ IO. The General's trumpet was ſounded three times: at the 

firſt ſounding, they ſtruck their tents and packed them up; at the ſe- 

cond, they loaded their carriages ; and at the third, they began their | 

march in-the order I have deſcribed before, with their Legions in the | 

middle of the army, and their baggage in the rear of every particular | 
| 
| 
| 
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corps. For which purpoſe, it is neceſſary that one of the Auxiliary 

Regiments ſhould move firſt with its own baggage, and a fourth part of 

the public impediments in its rear, which was placed in one or other of | 
f Uuu 2 the | 
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the four diviſions in the weſtern part of the camp that I ſpoke of not long 
ago: and therefore every Legion ſhould have its particular diviſion af. 
ſigned to its charge; that ſo when they are about to mareh, every one 
4 them may know where to take its place. 

BAT TIs TA. Did the Romans uſe to make any other proviſions in 
laying out their Camps beſides thoſe which you have already mentioned? 

PaBR1zZ1o. I mult tell you again that they always kept to the ſame 
form in their encampments, which was their firſt and principal conſi- 
deration. Beſides this, they had two other great points in view: the 
firſt of which was a wholeſome ſituation; and the next, to encamp 
where the enemy could neither ſurround, nor cut them off from water 
or proviſions. To prevent ſickneſs in their army therefore, they always 
avoided marſhy grounds, and ſuch as were expoſed to noxious winds: 
of which they formed their judgment not ſo much from the quality of 
the place, as from the conſtitution and appearance of the people who 
lived thereabout-: for if they either had ſickly complexions, or were 
ſubject to aſthmas, or dropſies, or any other endemic diſorder, they 
would not encamp there. As to the other point of not being liable to- 
be ſurrounded by an enemy, they conſidered where their friends and. 
where their enemy lay, and judged from thence of the probability or 
poſſibility of their being ſurrounded or not: upon which account, it is 
neceſſary that a General ſhould be very well acquainted with the nature 
and ſituation of the country he is in, and that he ſhould have others 
about him who are as knowing in theſe reſpects as himſelf. There are 
other precautions alſo to be uſed in order to prevent diſtempers and 
famine in an army; ſuch. as reſtraining all manner of exceſs and in- 
temperance amongſt the Soldiers, by taking care that they ſleep under 
cover, that your Camp may be near trees that will afford them ſhade 
in the day- time, and wood enough for fuel to dreſs their victuals, and 
that they do not march when the heat of- the Sun is too intenſe. For 
this reaſon, they ſhould. decamp before day-light in the Summer, and 
take care not to march through ice and ſnow in the winter, except they 
have frequent opportunities of making good fires, and warm cloathing 
to guard them againſt. the. inclemency of the weather. It is neceſſary 
likewiſe to prevent them from drinking ſtagnated and fetid water: and if 

u of them happen to fall ill, you ſhould give ſtrict orders to the Phyſi- 

cians and Surgeons of the army to take great care of them: for bad in- 

deed, is the condition of a General, when he has a ſickneſs amongſt his 
men and an enemy to contend with at the ſame time. But nothing 
conduces ſo much to keep, an army in good health and Spirits as Exer- 
ciſe: and therefore the Ancients uſed to exerciſe their troops every day. 

Due exerciſe then, is ſurely of great importance, as it preſerves your 

health in the Camp, and ſecures: you victory in the field. : 

| | : 
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As to guarding againſt famine, jt is not only neceſſary to take timely 
are: that the enemy may not be able to cut you off from proviſions, 
but to confider from whence you may be conveniently ſupplied with 
them, and to ſee that thoſe which you have are properly huſbanded 
and preferved. You ſhould therefore always have a month's proviſions 
at leaſt beforehand, and afterwards oblige your neighbouring friends and 
allies to furniſh you daily with a certain quantity : you ought likewiſe 
to eſtabliſh Magazines and Storehouſes in ſtrong places, and above all 
to diſtribute your proviſions duly and frugally amongſt your men, giving. 
them a reaſonable proportion every day, and attending ſo ſtrictly to this 
point that you may not by any means exhauſt your ſtores,. and run your- 
felf a-ground : for though all other calamities in an army may be re- 
medied in time, famine alone grows more and more grievous the longer 
it continues, and is fure to deſtroy you at laſt ; nor will any enemy 
ever come to an engagement with you when he is ſure to conquer you 
in ſuch circumſtances without it: for though a victory obtained in this 
manner may not be ſo honourable as one that is gained by dint of arms, 


: it is certain however, and not attended with any riſque. An army then 


cannot poſſibly eſcape famine which wantonly and extravagantly waſtes its 
proviſions without foreſight, or regard to rule or meaſure, or the cir- 
cumſtances of the times: for want of timely care will prevent its hav- 
ing ſupplies, and . profuſion. conſumes what it already has to no-pur-- 
poſe : upon which confideration, the Ancients. took care their Soldiers 
ſhould eat no more than a daily and reaſonable allowance, and that too 
enly at ſtated times ; for they never were ſuffered either to breakfaſt, 
or dine, or ſup, but when their General did the ſame. How well theſt 
excellent rules are obſerved in our armies at preſent, I need not tell 
you; for every one knows that our Soldiers, inſtead of imitating the re- 
gularity and ſobirety of the | Ancients, are a parcel. of intemperate, 
licentious, and drunken fellows. ; | 

BATT1IsTA. When our converſation firſt turned upon Encampments, 


you ſaid you would not confine yourſelf to two Regiments only, but 


take four, the better to. ſhew how a complete army ſhould be en- 
camped. But I ſhould be glad to know in the firſt place, how you 
wou quarter your army if it conſiſted of a greater or ſmaller number 
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ef men than that? and in the next, what number you would think 


lufficient to engage any enemy? 1 
FABRIZ TO. To your firſt queſtion, I anſwer, that if your army has 
bye. or fix thouſand, more or leſs than that number, in it, you have no- 
thing to do but either to add to or to diminiſh your rows of lodgments 
ccordingly: and this you may do in what proportion you pleaſe. The 
Romans however had two different camps when they joined two Conſu- 
lar armies together, the rear quarters of which (where the RG 
| a 
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and unarmed people were) faced each other. As to your ſecond queſ. 
tion, the common armies which the Romans brought into the field 
uſually conſiſted of about twenty-four thouſand men, and upon the 
moſt preſſing occaſions they never exceeded fifty thouſand, With this 
number they made head againſt two hundred thouſand Gauls who in- 
vaded them after the. concluſion of the firſt Carthaginian war: with the 
ſame number they oppoſed Hannibal: indeed, both the Romans and 
Greeks, depending chiefly upon their diſcipline and good conduct. 
always carried on their wars with ſmall armies ; whereas both the eaſt- 
ern and wieſtern nations had vaſt and almoſt innumerable hoſts : the 
latter truſting wholly to their natural ferocity, and the former availing 
themſelves of the implicit ſubmiſſion which their ſubjects. ſhew to theic 

Princes. But neither the Greeks nor Romans being remarkable either 
for natural ferocity, or implicit ſubmiſſion to their Princes, were obliged 
to have recourſe to good diſcipline ; the power and efficacy of which 
were ſo great, that one of their ſmall armies often defeated a prodigions 
multitude of the fierceſt and moſt obſtinate people. In imitation then 
of the Greeks and Romans, I would not have above fifty thouſand 
men in an army, but fewer if I might chuſe: for more are apt to 
create diſcord and confuſion, and not only become ungovernable them- 
ſelves, but corrupt ethers that have been well-diſciplined : King Pyr- 
rhas therefore uſed to ſay, that with an army of fifteen thouſand goed 
Soldiers he would fight tbe whole world d]. | 
But let us now proceed to other matters. You have ſeen our army 
gain a battle, and the accidents which may occur in the time of ac- 
tion: you have likewiſe ſeen it upon a march, and been acquainted 
with the dangers and embarraſſments it is ſubject to in thoſe circum- 
ſtances: and laſtly, you have ſeen it regularly quartered in camp, where 
it ought to ſtay awhile, not only to enjoy a little reſt after its fatigues, 
but to concert proper meaſures for bringing the Campaign to a happy 
[4 « At the Siege of Alexia, the Gauls haying drawn all their powers together to 
fight Czſar, after they had made a' general muſter of their forces, reſolved in a council 
of War to diſmiſs a good part of that great multitude, that they might not fall into 
confuſion. And indeed it ſtands to reaſon that the body of an Army ſhould conſiſt of 
a moderate number, and reſtrained to certain bounds, both in regard to the difficult) of 
providing for them, and the difficulty of governing and keeping them in order: at eaſt 
it is very eaſy to make it appear by example, that armies ſo monſtrous in number have 
ſeldom done any thing to the purpoſe. . to the ſaying of Cyrus in Xenophon, 


<< it; is not the number of men, but the number o i 


ot th t ti mhe men, that gives the advantage; 
the remainder ſerving rather to embarraſs than aſſiſt: and Bajazet principally grounded 


his fefolütion of giving Tametlane battle, contrary to the opinion of all his Captains, 


upon this, that the numberleſs hoſt his enemy had brought into the field, gave him aſſured 
hope of their falling into conſuſion. Scanderberg, 4 good and expert judge in theſc 
matters, uſed to ſay, ** that ten or twelve thouſand faithful fighting men were ſufficient 
for a good Leader to fecure his reputation on all military occaſions.” See Montaigne, 
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concluſion : for many things are to be conſidered and digeſted in camp, 
eſpeclally if either the enemy ſtill keeps the field, or there are any towns 
belonging to them not yet reduced, or any: in poſſeſſion of people whoſe 
fidelity and affection you have reaſon to ſuſpect: becauſe in thoſe: caſes 
you muſt make yourſelf maſter of one, and ſecure the attachment of 
the other. It is neceſſary therefore to ſhew in what manner, and by 
what means, theſe difficulties are to be ſurmounted, with the ſame repu- 
tation which we have hitherto. carried on the war. To deſcend to 
rticulars then, I ſay, that if- ſeveral.different men, or different States, 
ſhould think of doing any particular thing which-may tend to your ad- 
vantage and their own -prejudice, ſuch as diſmantling ſome of their 
towns, or. baniſhing a great number of their inhabitants, you ſhould 
abet them in it in ſuch a manner that none of them may think you have 
any felf-intereſted view of your on in fo doing; by which you may 
amuſe them ſo effectually, that inſtead of confederating together for 
their own ſafety, they will not think of giving each other the leaſt 
aſſiſtance, and then you may ſuppreſs them all without any material op- 
poſition. But if this method will not take, you muſt. order every one of 
tem to do what you would have done on the ſame day; that ſo each 
State 1magining that no other has any orders of the ſame kind beſide 
itſelf, may be obliged to obey, becauſe it has no ſupport from its neigh- 
bours to depend upon; and thus you may ſucceed in your deſigus with- 
out any reſiſtance or combination formed againſt you. If you ſhould. 
ſuſpect the fidelity of any people, and would ſecure yourſelf againſt. 
them by taking them unawares, in order to diſguiſe your intentions the 
more effectually, it is the beſt way to pretend a perfect confidence in 
them, to conſult them in ſome deſign which you ſeem to have upon 
other people, and to deſire their aſſiſtance in it, as if you had not the 
leaſt doubt of their ſincerity, or thought of moleſting them; which 
will put them off their guard, and give you an opportunity of dealing 
with them as you pleaſe If you ſuſpect any body in your army of 
giving the enemy intelligence of your deſigns, you cannot do better 
than avail yourſelf of his treachery, by ſeeming to truſt him with ſome 
ſecret reſolution which you intend to execute, whilſt you carefully 
conceal your real deſign: by which, perhaps, you may diſcover the 
trator, and lead the enemy into an error that may poſſibly end in their 
deſtruction.——If you would leſſen; your army, in order to relieve 
lome friend, ſo privately that the enemy may not be aware of it (as 
Claudius Nero did) you ſhould not leſſen the number of your lodg-- 
ments, but leave the vacant tents ſtanding, and the colours flying, mak- 
ing the fame fires and keeping the fame guards that you did before. 
In like manner, if you receive freſh ſupplies, and would not have the 
enemy know that you have been reinforced, you muſt not increaſe 5 . 
number 
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number of your tents ; for nothing is of greater importance than to 


keep theſe and other ſuch things as ſecret as poſſible. When Metel. 


lus commanded the Roman armies in Spain, a certain perſon took 
the liberty of aſking him what he intended to do the next day; upon 
which, he told him that F he thought the Shirt upon his back knew 
that, he would immediately take it off and burn it. Marcus Craſſus be- 
ing likewiſe importuned by one of his Officers to let him know when 
he defigned to decamp, aſked him if he thought he ſhould be the only 
one in the camp that would not hear the ſound of the trumpets. In or- 
der to penetrate into the ſecret deſigns, and diſcover the condition of an 
enemy, ſome have ſent Ambaſſadors to them with ſkilful and expe. 
rienced officers in their train, dreſſed like the reſt of their attendants; 
who have taken an opportunity of viewing their army, and obſerving 
their ſtrength and weakneſs in ſo minute a manner that it has been of 
much ſervice. Others have pretended to quarrel with and baniſh ſome 
particular Confidant, who has gone over to the enemy, and afterwards 
informed them of their deſigns. The intentions of an enemy are like- 
wiſe ſometimes diſcovered by the examination of the Priſoners you 
take. When Martius commanded in the war againſt the Cimbrians, 
and wanted to try the fidelity of the Gauls, who at that time inhabited 
Lombardy, and were in confederacy with the Romans, he wrote ſome 
Letters to them which were left open, and others that were ſealed; in 
the former of which, he defired they would not open thoſe that were 
ſealed till a certain day; but before that time he ſent for them again, 
and finding they had been opened, he perceived there was no confi- 
dence to be put in that people. Some Princes have not immediately 
ſent an army to oppoſe the enemy when their territories have been in- 


vaded, but made an incurſion into their country, and thereby obliged 


them to return to defend themſelves; a method which has often ſuc- 
ceeded: for in ſuch caſes, your Soldiers being elated with victory, and 
loaded with plunder, fight with Spirit and confidence ; whilſt thoſe of 
the enemy are dejected at the thoughts of being beaten inſtead of con- 
quering: fo that a diverſion of this kind has frequenly been attended 
with good conſequences. But this you muſt not attempt, except your 
country is better fortified than that of the enemy: for if you do, you 
will certainly be ruined. If a General is blocked up in his camp by 
an enemy, he ſhould endeavour to ſet a treaty of accommodation on 
foot with them, and to obtain a'truce for a few days; during which, 


they are apt to be ſo careleſs and remiſs that he may poflibly find an 


opportunity of flipping out of their hands. By-theſe means, Sylla twice 
eluded the enemy; and in this manner Aſdrubal got clear of Claudius 
Nero when he had furrounded him in Spain. Beſides theſe expedients, 


there are other methods likewiſe of extricating yourſelf from an enemy; 25 


either 
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either by attacking them with one part of your forces only, that ſo while 
their attention is wholly turned upon that fide, the reſt of your army 
may find means to fave themſelves ; or by ſome uncommon Stratagem, 
the novelty of which may fill them with terror and aſtoniſhment at 
the ſame time, in ſuch a manner that they cannot reſolve how to act, 
or whether to act at all; as Hannibal did, when he was ſurrounded 
by Fabius Maximus : for having a great number of oxen in his camp, 
he faſtened lighted torches to their horns in the night-time and let 
them looſe to run about the country ; at the ſtrangeneſs of which ſpec- 
tacle Fabius was fo perplexed that he could not help letting them eſcape. 
—— But above all things, a General ought to endeavour to divide the 
enemy's ſtrength, either by making him ſuſpicious of his Counſellors 
and Confidants, or obliging him to employ his forces in different places 
and detachments at once, which conſequently muſt very much weaken 
his main army. The firſt may be done by ſparing the poſſeſſions of 
ſome particular men in whom he moſt confides, and not ſuffering their 
houſes or eſtates to be damaged in a time of general plunder and de- 
vaſtation ; or by returning their children and other relations when the 
are taken priſoners, without any ranſom. Thus when Hannibal had 
ravaged and burnt all the towns and country round about Rome, he 
ſpared the eſtate of Fabius Maximus alone: Coriolanus likewiſe, re- 
turning at the head of an army to Rome, carefully preſerved the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the Nobility, and burnt thoſe of the Plebeians. When Me- 
tellus commanded the Roman army againſt Jugurtha, he tampered with 
the Ambaſſadors who were ſent to him by that Prince, to deliver up 
their maſter priſoner to him, and kept up a correſpondence with them for 
the ſame purpoſe after they had left him, till Jugurtha diſcovered it, 


and grew ſo jealous of his Counſellors, that he put them all to death 


upon one pretence or other: and after Hannibal had taken refuge with 
Antiochus, the Roman Ambaſſadors managed fo artfully that Antiochus 
became ſuſpicious of him, and would neither take his advice, nor truſt 
him again in any matter whatſoever. As to dividing the. enemy's 
ſtrength, there can be no better way of doing it than by making incur- 
ſions into their country, for that will oblige them to abandon all other 
enterprizes, and return home to defend their own. This was the me- 
thod which Fabius took when he had not only the Gauls, but the Tuſ- 
cans, the Umbrians, and the Samnites to deal with at the ſame time. 
Titus Didius having but a ſmall army in compariſon of- the enemy, and 
expecting to be reinforced by another Legion from Rome, was 
apprized that the enemy had formed a deſign to cut it off upon its 
march : to prevent which, he not only cauſed a report to be ſpread 
through his camp that he would engage the enemy the next day, but 
| luffered ſome priſoners he had taken to eſcape, who informed their 
Vol. II. * * General 
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General of the Conſul's intentions; which had ſuch an effect, that he 
did not think fit to diminiſh his own forces by detaching any part of 
them to oppoſe the march of that Legion; ſo that it joined the Conſul 
in fafety : and though this Stratagem indeed did not divide the enemy; 
army, yet it proved the means of reinforcing his own. Some, in 
order to diminiſh the ſtrength of an invader, have ſuffered him to en. 
ter their country, and take ſeveral towns : that ſo when he has weak. 
enced his main army by putting garriſons into them, they might fall 
upon him with a greater probability of ſucceſs. Others, who have 
had a deſign upon one Province, have made a feint of invading ano- 
ther: after which, turning their forces ſuddenly upon that where they 
were not at all expected, they have made themſelves maſters of it be- 
ſore the enemy could ſend any relief: for in ſuch caſes, the enemy, 
being uncertain whether you may not return to attack the Province firit 
| threatened, is obliged to maintain his poſt, and not to leave one 
place to fuccour another: fo that (as it often happens) he is not able 
to fecure them both.—— It is of great importance to prevent the ſpread- 
ing of mutiny or diſcord in an army: for which purpoſe, you ſhould 
punith the Ringleaders in an exemplary manner, but with ſuch addreſs 
that it may be done before they imagine you intend any ſuch thing. 
If they are at a diſtance from you, it is the beſt way to call both the 
innocent and the guilty together, leſt (if you ſummon the offenders 
alone) they ſhould ſuſpe& your deſign, and either become contuma- 
cious, or take ſome other method to elude the puniſhment that is due 
to them: but if they are within your reach, you may avail yourſelf of 
thoſe that are innocent, and puniſh the others by their affiſtance. As 
ro private diſcords amongſt your Soldiers, the only remedy is to ex- 
poſe them all to ſome ſort of danger; for in ſuch caſes fear generally 
unites them : but what moſt commonly keeps an army united 1s the 


reputation of the General; that is, of his covrage and good conduct; 


for without theſe, neither high birth nor any ſort of authority are ſuth- 
cient. Now the chief thing incumbent upon a General, in order to 
maintain his reputation, is to pay well, and puniſh ſoundly : for if he 
does not pay his men duly, he cannot for ſhame puniſh them properly 
when they deſerve it. Suppoſing, for inſtance, a Soldier ſhould be 
guilty of a robbery ; how can you puniſh him for that when you give 
him no pay? And how can he help robbing when he has no other 
means of ſubſiſtence? But if you pay them well, and do not puniſh 
them ſeverely when they offend, they will ſoon pou inſolent and li- 
centious: for then you will decome deſpiſed, and loſe your authority; 
after which, tumults and diſcords will naturally enſue in your army, 
which probably will end in the ruin of it. e 


The 
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The Commanders of armies in former times had one difficulty to 
ſtruggle with, from which our Generals at preſent are in a great mea- 
ſure exempt; and that was the interpreting bad omens and auguries in 
ſuch a manner, that inſtead of ſeeming adverſe, they might appear to 
be favourable and propitious. For if a Storm of thunder and light- 
ning [e] fell upon the camp, or either the Sun or Moon was eclipſed, 
or there was an Earthquake, or the General happened to get a fall in 
mounting or diſmounting his horſe, the Soldiers looked upon it as an 
unhappy preſage, and were ſo diſmayed, that they made but a faint 
reſiſtance againſt any Enemy that attacked them. Upon any accident 
of that kind therefore, they either endeavoured to account for it from 
natural cauſes, or interpreted it to their own purpoſe and advantage. 
When Julius Cæſar landed in Africa, he happened to get a fall as ſoon 
as he ſet his foot on Shore, upon which, he immediately cried out, 
Tenco te, O Africa, i. e. Africa, I take poſſeſſion of thee. Others have 
explained the reaſons of Earthquakes and Eclipſes to their Soldiers. But 
ſuch events have little or no effect in theſe times: for men are not ſo 
much given to Superſtition ſince the Chriſtian Religion has enlightened 
their minds, and diſpelled theſe vain fears: but if they ſhould ever hap- 
pen to return, we muſt imitate the example of the Ancients upon ſuch 
occaſions. | 

If famine or any other kind of diſtreſs has reduced an enemy to de- 
ſpair, and they advance furiouſly to engage, you ſhould keep cloſe in 
your entrenchments, and avoid a battle it poſſible ; as the Lacedæmo- 
nians did when they were provoked to fight by the Meſſenians, and 
Julius Cæſar by Afranius and Petreius When Fulvius the Conſul 
commanded the Roman army againſt the Cimbrians, he cauſed his Ca- 
valry to attack the enemy ſeveral days ſucceſſively, and obſerving that 
they always quitted their camp to purſue his troops when they retreated, 
he at laſt placed a. body of men in ambuſh behind their camp, who 
ruſhed into it, and made themſelves maſters of it the next time they 
ſallied out to purſue his Cavalry.——Some Princes, when their domi- 
nions have been invaded, and their army has lain near that of the 
enemy, have ſent out parties under the enemy's colours to plunder and 
lay waſte their own territories: upon which, the enemy imagining them 
to be friends who were coming to their aſſiſtance, have gone out to 
Join them ; but upon diſcovering their miſtake, have fallen into confu- 
lion, and given their adverſary an opportunity of beating them. This 
Stratagem was practiſed by Alexander of Epirus againſt the Illyrians, 
and Leptenes the Syracuſan againſt the Carthaginians, and they both 


le] The words of the Author are, © perche fe cadeva una faetta in uno eſſercito.“ 
Now the word ſaetia muſt here mean a ſtroke of lightning, moſt probably, or what the 
country people call a thunder - bolt. The old Tranſlation renders it thus: For if an arrow 
fell down in an army, &c, which I confeſs 1 do not underſtand. 
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found their account in it Many have gained an advantage by pre- 
tending to run away in great fear, and leaving their camp full of wine 
and proviſions, with which the enemy have gorged themſelves, the 
others have returned and fallen upon them whilſt they were drunk or 
afleep. In this manner Cyrus was ſerved by Tomyris, and the Spa- 
niards by Tiberius Gracchus. Others have mixed poiſon with the 
meat and drink they left behind them. —.- J told you a little while ago 
that I did not remember to have read that the Ancients placed any 
Centinels on the outſide of the ditch that ſurrounded their camp in the 
night; and that J ſuppoſed it was to prevent the miſchiefs they might 
occaſion : for it has often happened that Centinels, who have been ſta- 
tioned at out- poſts, even in the day-time, to obſerve the motions of 
an enemy, have been the ruin of an army; as they have ſometimes been 
ſurprized and forced to make the ſignals for their friends to advance, 


who have thereby been drawn into a ſnare, and. either killed or taken 


priſoners.——In order to deceive an enemy, it may not be amiſs either 
to vary or omit ſome particular cuſtom or ſignal that you have con- 
ſtantly made uſe of before, as a certain great General did of old; who. 
baving cauſed ſome of his advanced parties always to give him notice 
of the enemy's approach by fires in the night, and ſmoke in the day- 
time, thought proper to vary that cuſtom at laſt, and ordered thole 
parties to keep conſtant fires all the night long, and to make a ſmoke 
every day, but to extinguiſh them when they perceived the enemy in 


motion : upon which, the enemy advancing again, and not ſeeing the 


uſual ſignals made to give notice of their approach, imagined they 
were not diſcovered, and puſhed on with ſuch precipitation to the at- 
tack, that they fell into diſorder, and were routed by their adverfary, 
who was prepared to receive them. Memnon the Rhodian, in or- 
der to draw the enemy out of a ſtrong and advantageous ſituation of 


which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, got one of his own men to paſs 


over to them as a deſerter, with intelligence that his army was in a 
mutiny, and that the greater part of it was going to leave him: to 
confirm which, he cauſed a great uproar and commotion. to be coun- 
terfeited every now and then in his camp; by which the enemy were 
ſo impoſed upon that they quitted their entrenchments to attack him, 
and were entirely defeated. Great care 1s likewiſe to be taken. not 
to reduce an enemy to utter deſpair. Julius Cæſar was always very at- 
tentive to this point in his wars with the Germans, and uſed to open 
them a way to eſcape, aſter he began to perceive that when they were 
hard preſſed, and could not run away, they would fight moſt deſpe- 
rately ; thinking it better to purſue them when they fled, than to run 
the riſque of not beating them whilſt they defended themſelves with 
ſuch obſtinacy. “Lucullus obſerving that a body of Macedonian 2150 
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which he had in his army, were going over to the enemy, cauſed a 
Charge to be ſounded immediately, and ordered all the reſt of his 
army to advance: upon which, the enemy ſuppoſing he deſigned to 
attack them, preſently fell upon the Macedonians with ſuch fury, that 


4 


they were obliged to defend themſelves, and fought bravely, inſtead of 


deſerting him as they deſigned. PEW | | 
It is of great importance alſo to ſecure a town, when you ſuſpect 
its loyelty, either before or after a victory. Pompey. ſuſpecting the 
fidelity of the Catinenſes, defired them to let him ſend the ſick men 
whom he had in his army into their town, to be taken care of till they 
were well again: but inſtead of ſick men, he ſent a parcel of the 
ſtouteſt and moſt reſolute fellows he had in his army in diſguiſe, who made 
themſelves maſters of the town and kept it for him.——Publius Valerius 
having been offended by the Epidaurians, and miſtruſting their ſincetity, 
cauſed a pardon: to be proclaimed for all ſuch as would come to accept 
of it at a certain Temple without the gates of their town: upon which, 
all the inhabitants repairing thither for that purpoſe, he ſhut the doors of 
the Temple upon them, and ſuffered none to return to the town but 
ſuch as he could confide in. Alexander the Great, in order to ſe- 
cure Thrace when he was upon his march into Aſia, took all the Nobi- 
lity and leading men of that Province along with him, and allowing 
them penſions, left the common people to be governed by mea of their 


own condition: by which, the Nobility being content with their ap- 


pointments, and the common people having no leading men to oppreſs, 
or inſtigate them to rebel, the whole Province continued quiet. But 
of all the methods that can be taken to gain- the hearts.of a people, 
none contribute ſo much as remarkable examples of continence and 
juſtice ; like that of Scipio in Spain, when he returned a moſt beauti- 
ful young Lady, ſafe and untouched, to her huſband and relations; a 
circumſtance which conduced more to the reduction of Spain,. than any 
force of arms could ever have done. Julius Cæſar acquired ſuch re- 
putation for his juſtice in paying for the wood which he cut down to 
make paliſades for his camps in Gaul, that it very much facilitated the 
conqueit of that Province. But I think I have now nothing more to 
add to theſe particular documents, or upon the Subject in general; ex- 
cept it be to ſay ſomething concerning the nature of attacking and de- 
tending towns; which 1 will do as briefly and clearly as I can, if 1 
have not already treſpaſſed too much upon your patience. | 
BAT TISTA. You are ſo very complailant and obliging,. Sir, that we 
ſhall defire you to indulge our. curioſity in theſe points, without any 
apprehenſion of being thought troubleſome to you; ſince you are ſo 
good to make a free offer of what we ſhould otherwiſe have been 
alhamed to aſk, We ſhall eſteem it a very great favour therefore, a+ 
well 
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well as a pleaſure, if you will be ſo kind to go on with the Subject. Bui ü 
before you proceed to What you was ſpeaking of, let us entreat you to n 
inform us whether it is better to continue a war all the winter (accord. n 
ing to the cuſtom of theſe times) or to keep the field in the ſummer ar 
only, and put your troops into quarters before the winter comes on, as W 
the Ancients uſed to do. alis n pr 

FABRIZ IO. Indeed, Sir, if you had not aſked this timely and perti- of 
nent queſtion, I believe I ſhould have forgot to have ſaid any thing of ha 
a matter which yet deſerves much conſideration and attention— W. 
mult therefore beg leave to tell you again, that the Ancients were wiler, an 
and conducted their affairs with more prudence, than we do at preſent; the 
but eſpecially their wars: for though we are guilty of great errors indeed wi 
in many other reſpects, we certainly are guilty of more and greater in that. cot 
Nothing can be more dangerous or indiſcreet in a General than to carry WC 
on a war in winter-time : for in that caſe, the aggreſſor is ſure to run a no1 
reater riſque of being ruined than thoſe who act upon the defenſive, MW an 
For as the main end and deſign of all the care and pains that are be- Ro 
ſtowed in keeping up good order and diſcipline, is to fit and prepare an wh 
army to engage an enemy in a proper manner, a General ought always pai 
to have that point in view; becauſe a complete victory commonly puts ven 
an end to a war. He therefore, who has an orderly and well-diſci- frot 
plined army under his command, will certainly have an advantage over all 
another General who has not, and be more likely to come off with us 
victory. Now it muſt be conſidered, that nothing is a greater impedi- fene 


é ment to good order and diſcipline than rough ſituations, and wet or cold 
| weather: for in a bad ſituation you cannot range your forces according 
| to your uſual order, and hard weather will oblige you to divide them : 
in which caſe you cannot act with your whole force againſt an enemy, 

| as they are cantoned in villages and towns, and fortreſſes, at a diſtance 
| from each other, without any order or regularity, and in ſuch a man- 
| ner as neceſſity preſcribes : ſo that all the pains you have taken to dil- 
cipline your men, and make them obſerve good order, will ſignify no- 

thing in ſuch a ſeaſon: But it is not much to be wondered at that the 

| Generals of our times carry on their wars in the winter: for as they are 
| itrangers'to all ſort of diſcipline and military knowledge, they are neither 
| ſenfible of the loſſes and inconveniencies which muſt neceſſarily reſult 
from dividing their forces, nor do they trouble their heads in endeavour- 

| ing to eſtabliſh that diſcipline and good order amongſt their men, which 
They ought to reflect, however, upon 


they never learnt themſelves, | 
the numberleſs hardſhips and loſſes occaſioned by a winter-campatg", 
and to remember that the defeat of the French near the Garighano, in 
the year MDIII. was owing, not ſo much to the bravery of the Spa- 


| 

| 

| niards as to the rigour of the ſeaſon, For as I told you before, * 
| | that 
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that reſolve to carry on a war in an enemy's country during the winter, 
muſt of neceſſity have the worſt of it: becauſe, if they keep their 
men all together ina camp, they muſt ſuffer much from rain and cold ; 
and if they divide them into different cantonments, they muſt greatly 
weaken their army. Whereas, thoſe that wait for them at home may 
preſently unite their forces, and not only chuſe their time and place 
of attack, but keep their men ſafe and freſh under cover, till they 
have an opportunity of falling upon ſome of the enemy's quarters, 
who being divided and diſperſed as it were, cannot be ſuppoſed to make 
any great reſiſtance. In this manner we may account for the defeat of 
the French, which I juſt now mentioned ; and in this manner thoſe 
will always be ſerved who invade an enemy in the winter, that has any 
conduct or knowledge of military affairs. If any General therefore 
would plunge himſelf into ſuch circumſtances, that neither the number, 
nor diſcipline, nor good order, nor bravery of his troops, can be of 
any ſervice to him, let him carry on a field war in the winter. The 
Romans, however, in order to make the moſt of thoſe qualifications 
which they took ſo much pains to acquire, always avoided winter-cam- 
paigns with as much care as they did rough and confined and incon- 
venient ſituations, or any other impediment that might prevent them 
from availing themſelves of their valour and good diſcipline. This is 
all that I have to ſay at preſent in anſwer to your laſt queſtion. Let 
us now proceed, if you pleaſe, to the method of attacking and de- 
tending towns, and the manner of building and fortifying them. 
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In what manner Towns and Fortreſſes are to be built and Fortified. Rules 
to be obſerved by thoſe that are to defend a Town that is threatened 
with a Siege. Advice to ſuch as are in want of proviſions, when th 
are beſieged; and to the befiegers. That appearances are not to hk. 
truſted to. How to draw a Garriſon out of a town that ts bejieged. 
That ſome towns may be corrupted, and others taken by furprize, 
That good guards ſhould be kept at all times and places by the befieged. 
Different methods by which they may convey private intelligence t9 
their friends. How to repair à breach, and defend it. Of Mines. 

That the beſieged ſhould take care to divide their forces as little as poſ- 
ble. That when a Toren or Camp is ſurrounded on every fide, it is 
ometimes neceſſary to expoſe it to an aſſault on one fide. General rules 

10 be obſerved in military gifcipline. The method of raiſing plenty of 
horſes in any country. That a General ought ſometimes to > frike gut 
new artifices and inventions of his own. The Concluſion. 


OWNS and Fortreſſes, you muſt know, may be 
ſtrong either by nature or art. Thoſe are ſtrong 
by nature that are either ſurrounded by rivers or moraſſes, or ſituated 
upon a rock or ſteep hill, ike Monaco and Sanleo : for ſuch as are 
ſituated upon hills that are not difficult of aſcent, are looked upon 
Vor. II. Yyy as 


FaBR1z10. 
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as weak ſince the invention of mines and artillery : upon which ac. 
count, thoſe that build fortrefles in theſe times often chuſe a flat 
fituation, and make it ſtrong by art. For this purpoſe, their firſt 
care 1s to fortify their walls with angles, baſtions, caſemates, half 
moons, and ravelines ; that ſo no enemy can approach them with- 
out being taken both in front and flank. If the walls are 
built very high, they will be too much expoſed to artillery, if very 
low, they may eaſily be ſcaled : if you throw up a ditch on the out- 
ſide of them to make a ſcalade more difficult, and the enemy ſhould 
till it up, (which may eaſily be done by a numerous army) they will 
preſently become maſters of them. In my opinion therefore, (with 
ſubmiſſion to better judges however) the beſt way to prevent that 
would be to build the walls pretty high, and to throw up a ditch 
rather on the inſide than on the outſide of them. This is the ſtrongeſt 
method of fortifying a town: for it not only covers the beſieged 
from the fire of the artillery, but makes it a very difficult matter for 
the beſiegers either to ſcale the walls or fill up the ditch. Your 
walls then ſhould be of a due height, and two yards thick at leaſt, 


to ſtand the fire of the enemy's batteries: there ſhould likewiſe be 


towers all along them, at the diſtance of four hundred feet from each 


other. The ditch on the infide ought to be no leſs than fixty feet 


wide and twenty-four deep, and all the earth that is dug out of it 
ſhould be thrown up on that fide which is next the town, and ſup- 
ported by a wall built in the ditch, and carried up the height of a man 
above the ground, which will make the ditch ſo much the deeper. 
In the bottom of the ditch I would have caſemates [V] about four 
hundred feet from each other, to rake thoſe that might get down 
into it. The heavy artillery that is made uſe of for the defence of 
the town ſhould be planted on the inſide of the wall that ſupports 


the ditch : for as the other wall is to be a high one, you cannot make 


uſe of very large pieces there without much difficulty and inconve- 
nience. If the enemy attempts a ſcalade, the height of the firſt 
wall ſecures you : if they batter you with artillery, they muſt beat 
down that wall in the firſt place; and when it is beat down (2s a 
wall always falls towards that fide from whence it is battered) the 
ruins of it having no ditch to bury them in, the outſide muſt natu- 
rally add to the depth of the ditch behind them: ſo that the enemy 
cannot well advance any further, being ſtopped there not only by 
thoſe ruins, but the ditch on the inſide of them, and the artillery 
planted on the other fide of that ditch. The only expedient they 


| have left upon ſuch occaſions, is to fill up the ditch, which 1s a very 


the enemy. 


I] Vaults of maſon's work in the flank of a Baſtion next the Curtain, to fire upon 
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difficult matter on account of its greas width and depth, the danger 
of approaching it from the baſtions and other fortifications with which 
it is flanked, and the labour of climbing over the ruins with burdens ot 
faſcines upon their backs: ſo that I think a town fortified in this man- 
ner may be looked upon as impregnable [z]. 

BATTIsTA. Would not the town be ſtronger do you think if 
there was another ditch on the outſide of the wall ? 

- FaBR1z10. Moſt certainly. But I meant that if there was to be 
one ditch only, it would be the beſt way to have it on the inſide. 

| BaTTIsTA. Would you chuſe to have. water in the ditches, or 
would you rather have them dry ? 

FABRIZIO. People differ in their opinions of that matter: becauſe 
ditches with water in them ſecure you. againſt mines, and thoſe that 
have none are harder to be filled up. But upon the whole, I ſhould 
rather prefer dry ditches, becauſe they are a better ſecurity than the 
other : for ditches with water in them have ſometimes been frozen 
ST over in ſuch a manner in winter-time, that the towns they were 
deſigned to ſecure, have been taken without much difficulty; as it 

happened to Mirandola, when Pope Julius laid fiege to it. But to 

guard againſt Mines, I would make my ditches ſo deep, that if any 

one ſhould attempt to work under them, they muſt be prevented by 
water. I would likewiſe build a Caſtle, or any kind of fortreſs, with 
the ſame ſort of walls and ditches; which would make them very 
difficult, if not impoſſible to be taken. 

In the next place, I would adviſe thoſe that have the charge of de- 
fending a town that is going to be beſieged, by no means to ſuffer any 
baſtions or other works to be thrown up on the outſide of the walls, or 
at a little diſtance from the town: and I would alſo adviſe thoſe that 
build fortrefles, not to make any place of retreat in them, whither the 
beſieged may retire when the walls are either beat down or in poſſeſ- 

ſion of the enemy. The reaſon of my firſt caution is, that the Go- 

vernor of a town that is beſieged, ought not to do a thing which will 
certainly leſſen his reputation at the very beginning of the fiege : for 
the diminution of that will make all his orders but little regarded, and 
diſcourage the Garriſon. But this will always be the caſe, if you build 
little forts out of the town you are to defend: becaule they are ſure 
to fall into the enemy's hand, it being impoſſible in theſe times to 
maintain ſuch inconſiderable places againſt a train of artillery : ſo that 
the loſs of them will be the loſs of your reputation, and therefore moſt 
probably of the town itſelf. When the Genoeſe rebelled againſt 

Lewis XII. King of France, they built ſome trifling redoubts upon the 

hills that lie round about Genoa, which being preſently taken by the 
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French, occaſioned. the loſs of that City, As to the ſecond piece of 
advice in relation to fortreſſes, I ſay, that nothing can expoſe a fortreſs to 
greater danger, than to have places of retreat into which the garriſon 
may retire when they are hard preſſed: for if it was not for the hopes 
of finding ſafety in one poſt, after they have abandoned another, they 
would exert themſelves with more obſtinacy and reſolution in defend. 
ing the firſt; and when that is deſerted, all the reſt will foon fall into 
the enemy's hand. Of this we have a recent and memorable inſtance 
in the loſs of the Citadel at Forli, when the Counteſs Catharine was 
beſieged there by Cæſar Borgia, ſon to Pope Alexander VI. at the head 
of a French army. That fortreſs was ſo full of ſuch places of retreat, 
that a Garriſon might retire out of one into another, and out of that 
into many more ſucceſſively upon occaſion : for in the firſt place, there 
was the Citadel ; and in the next, a Caſtle, ſeparated from it by a ditch, 
with a draw-bridge upon it, over which you might paſs out of one into 
the other; and in this Caſtle there were three diviſions ſeparated from 


one another by ditches full of water, with draw-bridges over them, 


The Duke therefore having made a breach in the wall of one of theſe 
divifions with his artillery, Giovanni da Caſale, who was the Governor, 
inſtead of defending the breach, retreated into another diviſion : upon 
which, the Duke's forces immediately entered that diviſion without 
oppoſition, and having got poſſeſſion of the draw-bridges, ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of all the reſt. The loſs of that fortreſs then, 
which was thought inexpugnable, was owing to two great errors; 
the firſt in making ſo many conveniencies of retreating from one place 
to another; and the ſecond, in that none of thoſe places could com- 
mand their bridges : ſo that the ill contrivance of the fortreſs, and the 
want of conduct in the garriſon, defeated the magnanimous reſolution 
of the Counteſs, who had the courage to wait for an army there, which 


neither the King of Naples nor the Duke of Milan durſt face: how- 


ever, though her efforts did not ſucceed, ſhe gained much reputation 
by ſo generous a ſtand, as appears from many copies of verſes made in 
her praiſe upon that occaſion.— If I was to build a fortreſs then, I 
would make the walls of it very ſtrong, and fortify it with ſuch ditches 
as I have juſt now deſcribed : but I would have no retreating places, 
nor any thing elſe on the inſide of it, but dwelling houſes ; and thoſe 
too ſo low, that the Governor ſeeing every part of the walls at one 
glance of the eye from the middle of it, might know where to ſend 
relief immediately upon occaſion, and the garriſon be convinced that 
when the walls and ditch were loſt, they had no other refuge left : but 
if I ſhould by any means happen to be prevailed upan to make places 
of retreat, I would contrive them in ſuch a manner, that every one of 
them ſhould be able to command its own draw-bridge, which I rr 
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build upon piles in the middle of the ditches that ſeparated them from 
each other. 14 | 

BATTISTA. You ſay that ſmall forts are not defenfible in theſe times: 
but, if I miſtake not, I have heard others aſſert that the leſs any fort 
was, the better it might be defended, 
 FazR1z10. Their aſſertion is ill-grounded then: becauſe no place 
can be called ſtrong at-preſent where the beſieged have not room to 
ſecure themſelves by throwing up other ditches and ramparts when the 
enemy. has got poſleſſion of the firſt : for ſuch is the force of artillery, 
that whoever depends upon one wall and one ditch only will have reaſon 
to lament his error. 

And fince forts and baſtions. (provided they do not exceed the 
common dimenſions, for then they may be deemed caſtles and fortreſſes) 
have no room for railing new works in them, they muſt preſently be 
taken when they are aſſaulted. It is therefore the beſt way not to build 
any ſuch forts at a diſtance from a town, but to fortify the entrance into 
it, and cover the gates with ravelines in ſuch a manner that no body can 
either come in or go out of them in a right line; beſides which, there 
ſhould be a ditch betwixt the raveline and the gate, with a draw-bridge 
upon it, It is a good way to have a Portcullis likewiſe at every gate to 
let in your men again after they have made a fally, and to hinder the 
enemy from entering with them if they ſhould be purſued. This is 
the uſe of Portculliſes : (which the ancients called Cataractæ) for upon 
ſuch occaſions you could not receive any benefit either from the draw- 
bridge or the gate itſelf, both of them being crowded with men. 

BATTISTA. I have ſeen Portculliſes in Germany made of wooden 
bars in the form of an iron grate ; but thoſe that are uſed in Italy, are 
all made of whole planks: pray what is the reaſon of this difference? 
and which of them are molt ſerviceable ? 

FaBR1z10. I muſt tell you again, that the ancient military cuſtoms 
and inſtitutions are almoſt aboliſhed in every part of the world ; but in 
Italy they ſeem to be totally extinct; and if we have any good thing to 
boaſt of, it is entirely borrowed from the Ultramontanes. You muſt 
have heard, and perhaps ſome of the company may remember, in how 
feeble and flight a manner we uſed to fortify our towns and caſtles be- 
fore the coming of Charles VIII. King of France, into Italy in the year 
MDXCIV. 'The merlons or ſpaces in the walls betwixt the embraſures 
were not above a foot thick; the embraſures themſelves were made ye 
narrow on the outſide, and wide within, with many other defects which. 
it would be too tedious to enumerate : for when the merlons are made 
ſo flight they are ſoon beat down, and embraſures of that conſtruction 
are preſently laid open. But now we have learnt from the French to 
make our merlons ſtrong and ſubſtantial : and though our embraſures 

' are 
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are ſtill wide within, and grow narrower and narrower to the middle of 
the wall, after which they begin to open again and grow wider and 
wider to the outſide, the artillery cannot be ſo eaſily diſmounted, nor 
the men driven from the parapets. The French have likewiſe many 
other improvements and inventions which our Soldiers have never ſeen, 
and therefore cannot imitate : amongſt theſe I might mention the port. 
cullifſes you juſt now ſpoke of, made in the ferm of an iron grate, 
which are much better than ours: for if you make uſe of one that is 


made of whole planks for the defence of a gate, when it is let down 


you ſhut yourſelf cloſe up, and cannot annoy the enemy through it; 
fo that they may either hew it down with axes, or ſet fire to it without 
any danger: but if it is made like a grate you may eaſily defend it 
againſt them, either with ſpikes or firing ſhot through the interſtices of 
the bars. | 

BATTISTA. I have obſerved another Ultramontane invention which 
has been imitated of late in Italy, which is, to make the ſpokes of the 
wheels of our artillery-carriages incline obliquely from the fellies to the 
nave. Now I ſhould be very glad to know the reaſon of this, becauſe 
I always thought ſtraight ſpokes had been ſtronger than any others, 

FaBRIZ Io. You muſt not look upon this deviation from common 
cuſtom as either the effect of whim or caprice, or for the ſake of or- 
nament : for where ſtrength is abſolutely neceſſary but little account 
ought to be made of beauty. The true reaſon then of what you 
have obſerved, is that ſuch wheels are ſafer and ſtronger than our own: 
for when the carriage is loaded it either goes even or inclines to one 
ſide: when it goes even, each wheel ſuſtains an equal ſhare of the weight 
and is not too much oppreſſed by it: but when it inclines to either 
fide, the weight lies wholly upon one of the wheels. If the ſpokes 
therefore are ſtraight they are ſoon broken ,in that caſe ; becauſe if the 
wheel inclines, the ſpokes muſt incline alſo, and cannot ſupport the 
weight that preſſes upon them. So that the French judge rightly in 
ſetting the ſpokes of their wheels obliquely to the nave: for when the 
carriage inclines to one ſide, and the weight bears directly upon them, 
inſtead of oblique they will then become ſtraight in a line with it, and 
conſequentle better able to ſupport the whole than they were to bear 


one half of the load when the carriage went even, But to return to 
our towns and fortreſles. | | 


The French have likewiſe another method of ſecuring the gates of 4 


their towns, and of letting their men in and out of them with more 
eaſe and convenience when they are beſieged, which I have not yet 
ſeen practiſed in Italy. They erect two perpendicular piles or pillars at 
the end of the draw-bridge on the outſide of the ditch ; upon each of 
which they balance a beam in ſuch a manner that one * it 
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hangs over the bridge, and the other on the outſide of it, Thoſe parts 
of them which hang on the outſide are joined together with croſs bars 
like a grate, and at that end of each beam which hangs over the bridge 
they fix a chain and faſten it to the bridge: ſo that when they have a 
mind to ſhut up that end of the bridge they looſe the chains and let 
the grate fall; and when they would open it they draw home the 
chains and hoiſt the grate up again : by theſe means they can raiſe it 
up to ſuch a height that either foot only, or horſe, if it is neceſſary, 
may paſs under, or may ſhut the paſſage up ſo cloſe that no body at 
all can get through; as the grate is raiſed and lowered like the port of 
an embraſure. This I take to be a better contrivance than the Portcul- 
lis; becauſe the grate does not fall perpendicularly like a Portcullis; 
and therefore is not ſo liable to be obſtructed by an enemy. Thoſe then 
that would fortify a town in a proper manner, ſhould obſerve theſe di- 
rections: beſides which, they ſhould not ſuffer any lands to be tilled nor 
buildings to be erected within a mile at leaft of it: the whole country 
tound it ſhould be quite clear and open, free from all thickets, or 
banks, or plantations, or houſes, which may hinder the proſpect of 
the beſieged, and afford ſhelter to an enemy in his approaches. - 
member likewiſe that a town, where the banks of its outſide ditch are 
higher than the common ſurface of the earth, may be accounted very 
weak : for inſtead of doing you any good, they only ſerve to cover the 
enemy, and maſk their batteries, which they may eaſily open upon you 
from thence. But let us now proceed to ſhew what is to be done 
within a fortifted town for its greater fecurity againſt an enemy. 
I will not treſpaſs ſo much upon your time and patience as to tell you 
that beſides the directions already given, it is abſolutely neceſfary to be 
well furniſhed with ammunition and: provifions for the garriſon ; be- 
cauſe every body muſt know this, and that without ſuch ſtores all 
other precautions and preparations are to no purpoſe. I fhall only ſay 
in general, that there are two rules which ſhould never be forgotten 
upon ſuch occaſions : the firſt is, to provide yourſelf with every thing 
that you think you may want; and the next, to prevent the enemy from 
availing themſelves of any thing that may be of ſervice to them in the 
country round about you : for which purpoſe, if there be any forage, 
or cattle, or any thing elſe, that you cannot carry off into the 
town, you ought by all means to deſtroy it. You ought likewiſe to 
take care that nothing be done in a tumultuous or diforderly manner, 
and that every man may know his ſtation, and what part he 1s to act 
upon any occaſion, It is neceſſary therefore to give ſtrict orders that 
al the old men, women, children, and fick people, ſhould keep cloſe 
in their houſes, in order to leave every paſſage clear and open for thoſe 
that are young and fit for action; ſome of whom ſhould always be under 
arms 


. confuſion. 
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arms at the walls, others at the gates, and others at the principal paſſes 
in the town, to be ready upon any ſudden emergency: there ſhould 
be particular parties alſo which ſhould not be confined to any certain 
ſtation, but appointed to ſuccour any quarter where there ſhould be 


coco iſion for it: ſo that when ſuch a diſpoſition is made, it is hardly 
poſſible that any tumult ſhould happen which may throw you into 


There is another thing to be remembered both in be- 
fieging and defending a town ; which is, that nothing encourages an 
enemy ſo much as their knowing that it has not been uſed to ſieges: 
for it often happens that a town is loſt through fear alone, without 
waiting for an aſſault. The beſiegers therefore ſhould endeavour by all 
means to appear as powerful and formidable as they can, and take every 
opportunity of making the moſt oſtentatious diſplay of their ſtrength : 
the beſieged, on the other hand, ought to. poſt the ſtouteſt of their 
men in places where they are attacked with the greateſt fury, and ſuch 
as are neither to be impoſed upon by appearances, nor driven from 


their poſts by any thing but downright force of arms: for if the enemy 


fails in the firſt attempt, the beſieged will take courage; and the enemy 
perceiving they are not to be diſmayed by ſhew alone, muſt be obliged 
to have recourſe to other methods. The engines which the An- 
cients made uſe of in the defence of a town were many; the chief of 
which were ſuch as threw darts and huge ſtones to a great diſtance, 
and with aſtoniſhing force: they made uſe of ſeveral likewiſe in be- 
fieging towns, as the battering ram, the tortoiſe, and many others []: 
inſtead of which, great guns are now uſed both by beſiegers and thoſe 
that are beſieged. But to return. | 

A Governor of a town then muſt take care neither to be ſurprized 


by famine, nor forced by affault : as to famine, I told you before that 


he ought to lay in a plentiful ſtock of proviſions and ammunition be- 
tore the fiege begins: but if the ſiege ſhould prove a very long one, and 
they thould fail at laſt, he muſt then deviſe ſome extraordinary me- 
thod of procuring ſupplies from his friends and allies, eſpecially if a 
river runs through the town, as the inhabitants of Caſilinum did from 
the Romans : for when that place was fo cloſely inveſted by Hannibal 
that they could ſend them no other ſorts of victuals, they threw great 
quantities of nuts into a river that ran through the middle of their 


town, which being carried down by the ſtream eſcaped the enemy's 


notice, and ſupplied the beſieged with food for a conſiderable time. 
The inhabitants of ſome towns which have been beſieged, in order to 
make the enemy deſpair of reducing them by famine, have either 
thrown a great quantity of bread over their walls, or gorged an ox 


[4] The Reader may ſee an account and deſcription of them all in Danet's DiQonary, 
under the word arma, BT: of 


with 
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with corn, and then turned it out to fall into the enemy's hand ; that 
ſo when they Killed. it, and found its ſtomach ſo full of corn, they 
might imagine they had abundance in the town.—— On the other hand, 
ſome great Generals have uſed as many artifices and expedients to di- 
ſtreſs a town. Fabius Maximus ſuffered the Campanians to ſow their 
felds before he inveſted their city, in order to diminiſh their Stores. 


accommodation, and during the treaty prevailed upon them to furniſh 
him with a large quantity of proviſions: but when he had thus leſſened 
their ſtock and increaſed his own, he immediately blocked up the town 
ſo ſtraitly on BET ſide that he ſoon obliged them to give it up. Alex- 
ander the Great having a deſign upon Leucadia, firſt made himſelf 
maſter of the neighbouring towns, and turned all the inhabitants into 
that place; which at laſt filled it fo full of people, that he preſently 
reduced it by famine. As to aſſaults, I told you before that it is of 
the utmoſt importance to repel the firſt attack: for the Romans took 
many towns by ſuddenly aſſaulting them on every fide, (which they 
called aggredi urbem corond) as Scipio did when he made himſelf maſter 
of New Carthage in Spain. If ſuch an aſſault therefore can be ſuſtained, 
the enemy will find it a difficult matter to ſucceed: afterwards : for 


medy, if they are not wanting to themſelves; and it has often hap- 
pened even in that caſe, that the aſſailants have either been all knocked 
on the head, or driven out again; eſpecially when the inhabitants have 
got into garret windows, or upon the tops of houſes and turrets, and 
fought them from thence. To prevent this, the affailants commonly 
either ſet open the gates to make way for the others to eſcape with 
fafety, or gave orders loud enough to be heard by every one, not to 
hurt any body but ſuch as were in arms, and to ſpare all thoſe that 
would lay them down: and this has frequently been of great ſervice 
upon ſuch occaſions. It is an eaſy matter likewiſe to make yourſelf 
' maſter of a town if you come ſuddenly and unexpectedly upon it; that 
is, if you are at ſuch a diſtance from it with your army, that the in- 
habitants do not ſuſpe& you of any deſign of that kind, or imagine 
they ſhall have ſufficient notice of your approach: ſo that if you can 
make a long and haſty march or two, and fall unawares upon it, you are 
almoſt ſure to ſucceed. I would willingly paſs over ſome tranſac- 
tions in filence that have happened in our own times, as it would be 
diſagreeable to talk of myſelf and my own exploits ; and what to ſay 
of others 1 cannot well tell. Nevertheleſs, I cannot belp propoſing 
the example of Cæſar Borgia (commonly called Duke Valentine) in this 
reſpect, as worthy of imitation: for when he lay with his army at No- 
Cera, and pretended a deſign upon Camerino, he ſuddenly invaded the 
Vor. II. 2 * * Duchy 
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When Dionyſius lay before Rhegium, he offered the people terms of 


though they ſhould get into a town, the inhabitants may find ſome re- 
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Duchy of Urbino, and made himſelf maſter of a ſtate in one day with. 
out any difficulty, which another man could not have reduced without 
beſtowing much time and ex pence upon it, if at all. It behoves thoſe 
that are beſieged likewiſe to beware of tricks and ſtratagems in the 
enemy, and therefore they ought not to truſt to any appearance, though 
ever fo uſual- and familiar to them, but to ſuſpect there is ſome mil. 
chief lurking under it. Domitius Calvinus laying fiege to a town, uſed 
to march round it every day with a good part of his army: fo that the 
befieged, imagining at laſt he did it only for exerciſe, began to grow re. 
mils in their guards; which Domitius perceiving, made an aſſault upon 
the town, and carried it, Some Generals who have had intelligence 
of troops that were upon their march to relieve a place they had 
inveſted, have drefſed a body of their own Soldiers in the enemy's 
livery, and furniſhed them with the ſame colours, who being admitted 
into the town have preſently made themſelves maſters of it. Cimon, 
the Athenian, ſet fire to a Temple one night that ſtood without the 


gates of a town he deſigned to furprize : upon which, all the people 


running out of it to extinguiſh the flames, left the town to the mercy 


of the enemy. Others, having met with. a party of forragers who 


were ſent out of a fortreſs, Have put them all to the ſword; and diſguiſ- 
ed ſome of their own men in their cloaths, who have afterwards given 
up the place to them. -Beſides theſe artifices, the Ancients uſed ſome 
others to draw the garrifon out of a town they had. a deſign upon. 
When Scipio commanded the Roman armies in Africa, he was very 
defirous to make himſelf maſter of ſome ſtrong places which were well 
garriſoned by the Carthaginians : for which purpoſe, he made a feint 


of aſſaulting them, but ſoon deſiſted from the attempt, and marched 


away again to a great diſtance, as if he was afraid of the enemy. 
Hannibal therefore being deceived by appearances, immediately drew 
all the garriſons out of them in order to purſue bim with greater force, 
in hopes of entirely cruſhing him: but Scipio being informed of this, 


ſent Maſſiniſſa with a ſufficient number of men by another route, Who 
preſently got poſſeſſion. of them. Pyrrhus laying ſiege to the Capital of | 
Illyria (how SelavoniaY where" there was a very ſtrong garriſon, pre- 
tended at laſt to deſpair of reducing it, and turning his arms againſt } 
other towns which were not ſo well defended, obliged the enemy to 
draw the greater part of the garriſon out of the Capital to relieve Þ 
them : after which, he ſuddenly returned thither with his army, and ; 
took it without any difficulty. Many have poiſoned wells and ſprings, Þ 
and diverted the courſe of rivers, to make themſelves maſters of a town; 
but have not always ſucceeded in that: others have endeavoured to di- 
may the inhabitants, by cauſing a report to be ſpread that they have } 
lately gained ſome conſiderable advantage, and daily expect a powerful 

| reinforcement. | 
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teinſorcement. Some Generals have made themſelves maſters of tons 
by holding a private correſpondence with, and corrupting one party of 
the inhabitants; for which purpoſe they have made uſe of ſeveral diffe- 
rent methods: others have ſent one of their chief Confidants among(t 
them, who, under the pretence of deſertion, has gained great credit in 
the town, and afterwards betrayed it, either by giving intelligence to his 
friend in what manner the guards were poſted, or by preventing a gate 
from being ſhut again (when at had been opened upon any occaſion) by 
the breaking down of a carriage in it, or by ſome other means to faci- 
litate the entrance of the enemy. Hannibal prevailed upon an officer 
to betray a garriſon to him belonging to the Romans, which was ef- 
fected in this manner: the officer got leave to go a hunting in the night 
under a pretence that he durſt not do it in the day- time, leſt he ſhould 
be taken by the enemy; and returning before morning, contrived mat- 
ters ſo well that he got ſeveral of Hannibal's men admitted with him 
in diſguiſe, who immediately killed the guards, and delivered up one of 
the gates to Hannibal. Some towns have been taken by ſuffering their 
garriſon to make a ſally upon the enemy, and then to purſue them to 
too great a diſtance when they pretended to fly before them: by which 
they have been drawn into an ambuſh and cut off. Many Generals 
(and Hannibal among the reſt) have let a beſieged enemy get poſſeſſion 
of their camp, in order to throw themſelves betwixt them and the 
town, and ſo ptevent their retteat. Others have impoſed upon them 
by pretending to raiſe the ſiege, as Phormio the Athenian did: for 
after he had lain ſome time before the city of Calcedon, and ravaged 
all the country round about it, the inhabitants ſent ambaſſadors to him, 
whom he received with much courteſy, and made them ſo many fair 
promiſes that having lulled them into ſecurity, he decamped and marched 
away to a diſtance from the city: but whilſt they were weak enough 
to imagine they had got entirely quit of him, and had laid aſide all 
care of their defence upon the ſtrength of his promiſes, he ſuddenly 
returned, and falling upon them when they did not expect ſuch a viſit, 
preſently took the city. The inhabitants of a beſieged town ought like- 
wiſe to ſecure themſelves by all means againſt any of their own town\- 
men whoſe fidelity they have reaſon to ſuſpect: but they may ſometimes 
work upon them more effectually by kindneſſes than ſeverity and harſh 
treatment. Marcellus knew that Lucius Bancius of Nola was inclined 
to favour Hannibal; yet he behaved to him with ſo much generoſity, 
that inſtead of an enemy he became his firm friend. They ſhould alſo 
be at leaſt as much upon their guard when the enemy is at ſome diſ- 
tance as when he is near at hand; and to be particularly careful in guard- 
ing thoſe places which they think are leaſt expoſed to danger: for many 
towns have been loſt by being aſſaulted in a part which has been thought 
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the moſt ſecure. The reaſon of this is, either becauſe that part has been 
really ſtrong of itſelf, and therefore neglected; or. becauſe the enemy 
has artfully made a ſhew of ſtorming one part with great noiſe and 
alarm, whilſt he was aſſaulting another in good order and filence. The 
beſieged therefore above all things ſhould take the utmoſt care to have 
their walls always well guarded, but eſpecially in the night-time ; and 
not only to poſt men there, but fierce and quick-noſed dogs alſo, to 
ſmell out an enemy at a diſtance, and to give. an alarm by their bark- 
ing: for dogs and geeſe too have ſometimes been the preſervation of a 
fortreſs, as they were of the Capitol at Rome when it was beſieged by 
the Gauls. When the Spartans laid ſiege to Athens, Alcibiades or- 
dered that whenever he ſhould hoiſt a light in the night, every guard 
ſhould do the ſame, upon pain of ſevere puniſhment in caſe of neglect. 
Iphicrates the Athenian, finding a Centinel aſleep at his poſt, immedi- 
ately killed him, and ſaid he had only left him as he found him. 

Some who have been beſieged have found out different methods of 
conveying intelligence to their friends; as in the firſt place, by writing 
letters to them in cyphers, 'when they durſt not truſt the meſſenger with 
a verbal errand, and concealing the letters, in ſome manner or other. 
The nature of the cyphers hath been devifed and agreed upon by the 
parties before-hand; and the methods of concealing them various. Some 
have written what they had to ſay in the ſcabbard of a ſword : others 
have put their letters into paſte, which they have baked and given to 
the bearer for food upon the road: others have concealed them in 
their private parts; and others again under the collar of the meſſenger's 
dog. Some have written letters about common buſineſs, and interlined 
them with their main purpoſe written in a certain compoſition, which 
will not appear till they have been dipped in water, and held to a fire, 
This method has been very artfully practiſed in our own times by a 
perſon, who having occaſion to communicate a ſecret to ſome of his 
friends that lived in a town which was beſieged, and not daring to truſt 
any meſſenger with it, ſent letters of excommunication written in the 
uſual ſtile, but interlined in the manner I have been ſpeaking of; which 
being fixed to the doors of the Churches there,. were ſoon taken down, 
and the contents of them perfectly underſtood by thoſe who knew from 
whom they came by ſome particular marks: and this is a very good 
way ; for thoſe that carry ſuch letters cannot know the ſecret contents 
of them, nor can there be any danger of their being diſcovered by an 
enemy. In ſhort there are a thouſand other methods of giving and 
receiving fecret intelligence which any man may either invent himſelf, 
or learn from others: but it is a much eaſier matter to convey intelli- 
gence to thoſe that are beſieged, than for them to ſend any to their 


friends; becauſe none can be carried out of a town, except by ehe 
preten 
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retend to be deſerters; which is a very uncertain and hazardous me- 
thod, eſpecially if the enemy be vigilant and circumſpect: whereas 
thoſe that want to carry intelligence to the beſieged have nothing more 
to do than to get into the enemy's camp (which they may do under 
almoſt any pretence) and take their opportunity of ſlipping from thence 
into the town. 

But let us now proceed to the preſent method of repairing and de- 
fending a breach in the walls of a town. It you ſhould Wal to 
be blocked up in a place where there is no ditch on the inſide of the 
walls, in order to prevent the enemy from entering at a breach that 
may be made by their artillery, you muſt make a ditch behind that 
part which they are battering, at leaſt Sixty feet wide, and throw up 
all the earth that is dug out of it towards the town, to form a good 
rampart, and add to the depth of the ditch : and this you muſt carry. 
on with ſuch diligence, that when the wall is beat down, the ditch may 
be at leaſt ten or twelve feet deep. It is neceſſary likewiſe to flank the 
ditch with a caſemate at each end of it whilſt you have time: and if 
the wall be ſubſtantial enough to hold out till theſe works are finiſhed, 
you will be ſtronger on that fide than in any other part of the town : 
for then you will have a complete ditch there of that fort which I re- 
commended a little while ago; but if the wall be ſo weak that you can- 
not have time to do all this, you mult then depend upon your men, 
and exert your utmoſt vigour to defend the breach. This method was 
purſued by the Piſans when the Florentines laid ſiege to their city: and 
indeed they were very well enabled to do it; for their walls were ſo 
ſtrong that they had time enough before them, and the foil upon 
which their city is built, is very proper for making ditches and ramparts: 
but if either of thoſe conyeniencies had failed them, they muſt inevi- 
tably have been, undone. It is the beſt way, however, as I ſaid before, 
to have ſuch ditches ready made all round the walls in good time: for 
then you need not be afraid of any enemy. 

The Ancients ſometimes made themſelves maſters of a town by min- 
ing: and this they did either by working a paſſage privately under 
ground, into the middle of the place, and entering their men that way, 
as the Romans did at Veii; or by undermining the walls only in ſuch 
a manner as to make them tumble down. The latter method is now 
moſt in uſe; which is the reaſon that towns that ſtand high are ac- 
counted weaker than others, becauſe more ſubject to be undermined : 
and when they are ſo, if the mines are filled with gunpowder, and a 
lighted match put to a train that leads to them, they not only blow up 
the walls, but ſplit the rocks upon which they are built, and tear a 
whole fortreſs to pieces at once. The way to prevent this is to build 
upon a plain, and to make the ditch that ſurrounds your ets” ſo 
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deep that an enemy cannot work under it without coming to water, 
"which is the beſt defence againſt mines. But if you are in a town 
which ſtands upon a rock or hill, the only remedy is to dig ſeve- 
ral deep wells along the foot of the wall on the inſide, which may 
ſerve to give vent to the powder when a mine is ſprung. There is 
indeed another expedient, and a very good one too, which is to coun- 
termine the enemy, provided you can diſcover their mines; but that 
is a very difficult matter, if they take proper care to conceal them. 
The Governor of a town that is beſieged ought likewiſe to take great 
care that he be not ſurprized whilſt the garriſon are either refreſhing or 
repoſing themſelves ; as after an aſſault, or when the guards are re- 
lieved, (which is generally at the break of day in the morning, and 
by twilight in the evening) but eſpecially whilſt they are at their meals: 
for at thoſe times many towns have been ſurprized, and many fallies 
made which have proved fatal to the beſiegers: upon which account, 
it is highly neceffary to keep a ſtrict guard always in every quarter, 
and the greater part of the garrifon under arms. Another thing 1 
muſt not forget to tell you, which is, that the chief difficulty in de- 
fending either a town or a camp is occationed by your being obliged to 
divide your men: for as the enemy may affault you at any time, or any 
place he thinks proper, with all his forces at once, you muſt keep a 
conſtant guard at every place: ſo that when he attacks you with his 
whole ſtrength, you can only defend yourſelf with part of your own [7]. 
The befieged are likewiſe often in danger of being totally ruined 
at one ſtroke; whereas the beſiegers have nothing to fear but a repulſe: 
upon which conſideration, ſome who have been blocked up either in 
a town or in a camp, have made a ſudden ſally with all their forces, 
though they were inferior to the enemy, and utterly diſperſed them ; 
as Marcellus did at Nola, and Julius Cæſar in Gaul; the latter of whom 
being attacked in his camp by a very powerful army, and finding he 
was neither able to defend himſelf there, nor fall upon the enemy with 
his whole ſtrength, becauſe he was forced to divide it to ſecure every 
part of his camp, threw open the entrenchments on one fide, and fa- 
<ing about that way with all his men, exerted himſelf with fuch vigour 
and courage that he totally defeated the enemy. The conſtancy and 
reſolution of the befieged likewiſe often diſmay and weary out the be- 
ſiegers. In the wars betwixt Pompey and Cæſar, their two armies lying 
near each other, and Cæſar's being in great want of ' proviſions, a piece 
of the bread which his men were forced to eat was brought to Pom- 
pey ; who finding that it was made of herbs, gave ſtrict orders that 
mone of his own Soldiers fhould ſee it, leſt they ſhould be daunted 


[i] See Pol. Diſc. Book II. Chap. xxxii. 
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when they perceived what a ſort of an enemy they had to deal with. 
Nothing did the Romans ſo much honour in their wars with Hannibal 
as their unſhaken firmneſs and conſtancy : for they never ſued for peace, 
nor ſhewed the leaſt ſigns of fear even in the loweſt ebb. of their for- 
tune: on the contrary, when Hannibal was almoſt at their gates, they 
fold the ground upon which he was encamped at a much greater price 
than they would have aſked for it at any other time; and were ſo in- 
flexible in the proſecution of the enterprizes they had in hand, that they 
would nct raiſe the Siege of Capua to defend Rome itſelf at a time 
when it was daily threatened with. a fiege. 

I am ſenſible, after all, that I have told you many things which you 
muſt have known before, and perhaps may have conſidered as well as my- 
ſelf: but this I did (as I told you. I ſhould do) that you might perfectly 
comprehend the nature of true military diſcipline and the Art of War, 
and for the. inſtruction of others who may not have had the ſame oppor- 
tunities of learning them that you have. And now, Gentlemen, I 
think I have but little more to add to what I, have ſaid upon this ſub- 
ject, except it be to lay down ſome general rules in military diſcipline, 
which yet you probably may think very obvious and common. 

Lou muſt know then, that whatſoever is of ſervice to the enemy, muſt 
be prejudicial, to you; and contrarywiſe. He that is moſt careful to 
obſerve the motions and deſigns of the enemy, and takes moſt pains in 
exerciling and diſciplining his army, will be leaſt expoſed to danger, and 
has moſt reaſon to expect ſucceſs. in- his undertakings. Never come 
to an engagement till you have inſpired your men with courage, and 
ice them. in good order and eager to fight; nor hazard a battle till 
they ſeem confident of victory. It is better, if you can, to ſubdue 
an enemy by famine than the ſword : for in battle, Fortune has often a 
much greater ſhare than either prudence or valour.—— No enterpriz.: 
is more likely to ſucceed than one which is concealed from the enemy 
till it is ripe for execution. Nothing is of greater importance in 
time of war than. to know how to make the beſt uſe of a fair oppor- 
tunity when it is offered. Few men. are brave by nature: but good 
Ciſcipline and experience make many ſo.——Good order and diſci- 
pline in an army are more to be depended upon than courage alone. 
AI any of the enemy's troops deſert them, and come over to you, it: 
is a great acquiſition, provided they prove faithful: for the loſs of them 
will be more felt than that of thoſe who are killed in battle ; though de- 
ferters indeed will always be ſuſpected by their new friends, and odious 
to their old ones. In drawing up an army in order of battle, it is 
better to keep a ſufficient reſerve to ſupport your front line upon occa- 
on, than to extend it in ſuch a manner as to make but one rank as 
it were of your army, If a General perfectly knows his own ſtrength 
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The goodneſs of 
your ſoldiers is of more conſequence than the number of them: and 
ſometimes the ſituation of the place is of greater advantage and ſecurity 
than the goodneſs of your Soldiers. Sudden and unexpected ac. 
cidents often throw an army into. confuſion ; but things that ate fi- 
miliar, and have come on by ſlow degrees, are little . it is the 
beſt way therefore When you have a new enemy to deal with, to ac- 
cuſtom your men to the fight of them as often as you can by {light 
{kirmiſhes before you come to a general engagement with them. 
He whole troops are in diſorder themſelves whilſt they are purſuing a 
routed enemy, will moſt probably loſe the advantage he had gained 
before, and be routed in his turn. Whoever has not taken proper 
care to furniſh himſelf with a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions and ammu- 
nition, bids fair to be vanquiſhed without ſtriking a ſtroke. He that 
is either ſtronger in Infantry than Cavalry, or in Cavalry than Infantry, 


muſt chaſe his ground accordingly.—— If you would know whether 


you have any Spies in your camp in the day-time, you have nothing 
more to do than to order every man to his tent. When you are 
aware that the enemy is acquainted with your deſigns, you muſt change 
them.——Atter you have conſulted many about what you ought to do, 
confer with very few concerning what you are actually reſolved to do. 
—— Whilſt your men are in quarters, you muſt keep them in good or- 
der by fear and puniſhment; but when they are in the field, by hopes 
and rewards,—— Wiſe Generals never come to an engagement but when 
they are either compelled by downright neceſſity, or can do it with 
great advantage. Take great care that the enemy may not be ap- 
prized of the order in which you defign to draw up your army for bat- 
tle: and above all things, make ſuch a diſpoſition that your firſt line 
may fall back with eaſe and convenience into the ſecond, and both of 
them into the third upon occaſion.—— In time of action be ſure not 
to call off any of your Battalions to a different ſervice from what they 
were deſtined to at firſt, leſt you ſhould occaſion diſorder and confu- 
ſion in your army. Unexpetted accidents cannot well be prevented; 
but thoſe that are foreſeen may eaſily be obviated or remedied — 
Men, arms, money, and proviſions, are the finews of war; but of 
theſe four, the two firſt are moſt neceſſary: for men and arms will 
always find money and proviſions; but money and proviſions cannot 
always raiſe men and arms. A rich man without arms, muſt be a 


prey to a poor Soldier well armed. Accuſtom your men to abhor a 
ſoft and effeminate way of life, and to deſpiſe all manner of luxury, 

extravagance, and delicacy, either in their diet or dreſs. 
Let theſe general rules ſuffice at preſent as altogether neceſſary to be 
remembered: though indeed I am ſenſible I might have 6 
ever 
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ſeveral other topics in the courſe of this converſation, which would 
have fallen in properly enough with our ſubject; for inſtance, I might 
have ſhewn in how many different diſpoſitions the Ancients. drew u 

their armies, in what manner'they cloathed their Soldiers, and how they 
employed them at different times; with ſeveral other particulars, which 
I thought might be omitted, not only becauſe you may have various 
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other means of informing yourſelves of theſe things, but becauſe I did 


not propoſe to myſelf at firſt to enter into a minute detail of ancient 
military diſcipline, but only to point out the methods by which much 
better order and diſcipline might be eſtabliſhed in our armies than there 
is any where to be found at preſent : upon which account, I thought I 
had no occaſion to make any further mention of ancient rules and in- 
ſtitutions than what was abſolutely neceſſary for the introduction of 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment. I know very well that I might likewiſe have 
taken an opportunity. of enlarging more copiouſly upon the method of 
exerciling and diſciplining Cavalry, and of diſcourſing upon the nature 
of Sea-ſervice : for thoſe who write upon the Art of War tell us, there 
is a Sea-army, and a Land-army, an army of Infantry, and an army of 
Cavalry. Of naval affairs, however, I ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe I do 


not pretend to have any knowledge of them, but leave that to the 


Genoeſe and Venetians, who have done ſuch wonderful things by their 
experience in thoſe matters : nor ſhall I ſay any more of Cavalry, be- 
cauſe (as I told you before) that part of our Soldiery is the leaſt cor- 
rupted : for if your Infantry (in which the ſtrength of an army chiefly 
conſiſts) be well-diſciplined, your Cavalry muſt of neceſſity be ſo too. 
I would adviſe any one, however, who is deſirous to raiſe and 
keep up a good body of Cavalry, in the firſt place, to fill his country 
with Stallions of the beſt breed that can be procured, and to encourage 
the farmers to rear foals and colts, as your countrymen do calves and 
young mules; and in the next, (in order to promote the ſale of them) 
to make every one that keeps a mule keep a horſe alſo; and to oblige 
him that would keep but one beaſt only to make uſe of a horſe: be- 
ſides which, he ſhould oblige all thoſe that wear garments made of 
fine cloth to keep one horſe at leaſt, This method was taken by a cer- 


tain Prince in our own memory, and in a very little time he ſaw his 


country abound with excellent horſes. As to any thing elſe relating to 
Cavalry, I muſt refer you to what I have ſaid before upon that Subject, 
and the preſent eſtabliſhed diſcipline. | 
But you may deſire perhaps to know, before we part, what qualifi- 
cations a General ought to be 
a one as 1s maſter of the qualifications I have already particularized and 
Vor. II. 4A recom- 


poſſeſſed of, and I will ſatisfy you in a 
few words; for I cannot make choice of a more proper man than ſuch 
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recommended: and [i] yet even thoſe are not ſufficient, except he 
has abilities to ſtrike out _—_— new of his own upon occafion: for 
no man ever excelled in his profeſſion that could not do that; and if a 
ready and quick invention is neceſſary and honourable in any. profeſſion, 
certainly it muſt be ſo in the Art of War above all others. Thus we 
fee how any invention or new expedient, how trifling ſoever it may be, 
is celebrated by Hiſtorians: Alexander was admired only for cauſing a 
cap to be held up at the point of a lance as a ſignal for decamping 
(inſtead of ſounding a trampet as uſual) in order to decamp in filence 
and unobſerved. © The ſame Prince is likewiſe commended for order. 
ing his men to kneel down on the left knee to receive the enemy upon 
a certain occaſion, that ſo they might be able to ſuſtain the attack with 
greater firmneſs : by which means, he not only gained a victory, but 
ſuch a degree of reputation that Statues were erected to him in that 
attitude. But as it is now high time to pat an end to this converſa- 
tion, I will conclude it with returning to the point from whence we 
ſet off; leſt I ſhould expoſe myſelf to the ridicule which is uſually and 
juſtly beſtowed upon ſuch as make long digreſſions, and wander from 
their ſubject till they are loſt. If you remember, Coſimo, you ſeemed 

to wonder that I who profeſſed to hold the Ancients in ſuch admira- 
tion, and ſo liberally beſtowed my cenſure upon others for not imitat- 

ing them in matters of the greateſt conſequence, have not copied their 
example myſelf in the Art of War, which is my profeſſion, and in 
which I have ſpent ſo much of my time and ſtudies. In anſwer to 
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[+] The Ancients, in reckoning up the qualities of a good General, gave Fortune a 
place by itſelf, and diſtinguiſhed it from Knowledge in the Art of War. Ego fic exijtims, 
Jays Tully, in ſummo Imperatore quatuor has res inefſ oportere, ſcientiam rei militaris, virtu- 
tem, auctoritatem, felicitatem. He ſhews afterwards that theſe four qualities met emi- 
nently in Pompey. Religuum 'eft ut de felicitate quam praeftare de ſeipſo nemo poteſt, me- 
miniffe, & commemorare de altere poſſumus; ſicut equum homin de poteſlate Deorum timide 
& pauca dicamus. Age enim fic exiſlimo: Maximo, Marcello, Scipioni, Mario, & cateris 
magnis Imperatoribus, nan ſolum propter virtutem, ſed etiam propter fortunam, ſæpius im- 
peria mandata, atque exercitus eſſe commiſſos. Fuit enim prefecto quibuſdam ſummis vir1s 
| gurdam ad amplitudinem, & gloriam, & ad res magnas bene gerendas divinitus adjuntia 
| fortuna, Pro lege Manil. Cap. x. xvi.—— One might add another non that is 

requiſite in a General, and a very neceſſary one too, viz. that he ſhould be perfect in 
his bodily ſenſes, ſuch as ſeeing, hearing, &c. The great and deciſive battle of Yvry 
in France was loft by the ſhort-fightedneſs of one of the Generals. The Viſcount Tavan- 
| nes being extremely ſhort · ſighted, had placed the ſeveral diviſions of horſe ſo cloſe to 
| one another, that there was not only no ſpace left through which the Reiters might re- 
| tice to rally in the rear of the army, after they had wheeled according to their orders 
but even the very diviſions themſelves had no intervals, by means of which they might ex- 
tend themſelves when they moved. So that if they ftirred ever ſo little, they joſtled and 
| crowded each other. An error, which not being obſerved by any body, 4 therefore 
| left without remedy, very much diſtreſſed the army of the League, and put it into great 
confuſion.— Nay indeed, it entirely occafioned the lofs of the battle. See Davils' 
| Hyd. of: the Civil IVars of France, Book XI. 
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this, I told you that men who have any great deſign in view, ought in 
the firſt place to make due preparations, and qualify themſelves in a 
proper manner to carry it into exccution when they have a fair oppor- 
tunity of ſo doing. Now I mult leave you to judge from the long con- 
verfation we have had to-day, whether I am maſter of ſufficient abili- 
ties to- reduce-our preſent military diſcipline to the ſtandard of the An- 
cients, or not; and how often I muſt have revolved this matter in my 
mind: from whence you will be able to form a pretty good conjecture 
how much I have it at heart, and whether I would not actually have 
attempted to execute my deſign, if ever I had been favoured with a 
proper opportunity. For your further ſatis faction, and my own juſti- 
fication however, and to diſcharge my promiſe in ſome meaſure, i will 
ſhew you how difficult a matter it is in ſome reſpects, and how eaſy. a 
one in others, to copy the Ancients in this point at preſent. 

I fay then that nothing in the world can be more eaſily effected, than 
to reduce military diſcipline to the ſtandard of the Ancients, it a Prince 
or State be able to raiſe an army of fifteen or twenty thouſand young 
men in his own dominions: on the other hand, nothing can be more 
difficult, if this power be wanting. Now to explain myſelf more fully, 
you muſt know that ſome Generals have done great things, and gained 
much reputation, with armies ready formed and well-diſciplined to their 
hands, as we might inſtance in ſeveral of the Roman Citizens, and others 
who have commanded armies which they found ready diſciplined, and 
therefore had nothing more to do but to keep them ſo, and to conduct 
them like able Commanders. Others, who have been no leſs renowned 


for their exploits, have not only been obliged to diſcipline their armies, 


but even to raiſe them out of the earth as it were, before they could 
face an enemy : and theſe certainly deſerve a much greater degree of 
applauſe than thoſe who had the command of veteran and well-diſci- 
plined armies. Amongſt ſuch, we may reckon Pelopidas, Epaminondas, 
Tullus Hoſtilius, Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, 
Cyrus King of Perſia, and Gracchus the Roman, who all had their ar- 
mies to raiſe and diſcipline before they could lead them into the field: 
and yet they were enabled to effect theſe things by their own great 
parts, and having ſubjects of ſuch a diſpoſition, that they could diſ- 
cipline and train them up as they pleaſed. But it would have been ut- 
terly impoſſible that any one of them, how great ſoever his merit and 
qualifications might have been, ſhould ever have performed any thing 
memorable in a foreign country, the inhabitants of which were cor- 
rupt and averſe to all good order and neceſſary obedience. It is not 
ſufficient therefore in Italy to know how to command an army already 
raiſed and diſciplined ; a General muſt firſt raiſe and diſcipline it him- 
ſelf, before he puts himſelf at the head of it: but no body can 99 
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that except a Prince who is poſſeſſed of large territories, and has a great 
number of ſubjects, which I am not; nor did I ever yet, or ever can 
command any but foreign armies, compoſed of Soldiers who owed 
me no natural obedience : and whether it is poſſible to eſtabliſh ſuch 
diſcipline as J have'been'recommending amongſt troops of that kind, 1 
fubmit to your conſideration: Do you think I could ever make the 
men carry heavier arms than they uſed to do; and not only arms but 
proviſions for two or three days, and a ſpade or mattock into the bar- 
gain? Could I ever make them dig, or keep them whole days toge- 
ther at their exerciſe, in order to fit them for the field? Could I keep 
them from gaming, drinking, whoriny, ſwearing, and thoſe other vices 
which are got to ſuch a head amongſt the Soldiery of theſe times? 
How long muſt it be before I could eſtabliſh ſuch order, diſcipline, 
and obedience amongſt them, that if there ſhould happen to be a tree 
full of ripe fruit in the middle of the camp, not one of them ſhould 
dare to touch it; of which ſort we meet with ſeveral inftances amongſt 
the Ancients? What rewards could I promiſe them of ſufficient weight 
to make them love me? or what threats could I uſe to make them fear 
me, when they know that when the war is over I ſhall have nothin 
more to do with them? How could IT ever make thoſe aſhamed of any 
thing, who have no ſhame in them? How can they reſpe& me, when 

they hardly know my face? By what God or what Saint muſt they 
ſwear? by him whom they worſhip, or thoſe whom they blaſpheme? 
What God they worſhip I know not; nor do I know what Saint they 
do not blaſpheme. How could I hope they would ever obferve any 
promiſe, when I ſaw they did not pay the leaſt regard to their word, or 
imagine they would reverence man, when they ſhew fo much diſho- 
nour to God? What good impreſſion then could I ſtamp upon fo rotten 
and corrupted a maſs ? If you object that the Swils and Spaniards 
are good Soldiers, I freely confeſs that I think them much better than 
the Italians ; but if you have attended to what I have been ſaying, and 
conſider the diſcipline of both thoſe nations, you will find they fall very 
far ſhort of the Ancients im many reſpects. The ſuperiority of the Swiſs 
is owing to their ancient inſtitutions, and the want of Cavalry, as I told 
you before; and that of the Spaniards, to neceſſity : for as they gene- 
rally carry on their wars in foreign parts, they cannot hope to eſcape if 
they loſe a battle, and therefore muſt either conquer or die. This it is 
that makes them reſolute Soldiers; but they are very deficient however 
in ſeveral other reſpects: for their chief,” if not their only excellence, 
conſiſts in ſtanding firm to receive a charge from the puſh of a pike, 
or the point of a Sword: and ſhould any man attempt to inſtruct them 
in what they are ſtill wanting, eſpecially if he be a foreigner, he would 
find all his endeavours to no purpoſe, —As to the Italians, their hy * 
| aye 
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have been ſo weak and puſillanimous for a long time, that they were 
not able to introduce any good military inſtitution ; and not being re- 
duced to it by neceſſity like the Spaniards, they could not do it of 
themſelves : ſo that they are now become the ſcorn and deriſion of the 
world. The people indeed are not to be blamed for this, but their 
Princes, who have been juſtly puniſhed for it, and loſt their dominions 
without being able to ſtrike a ſtroke in their defence. To confirm 
what I have ſaid, let me deſire you to recollect how many wars there 
have been in Italy ſince it was invaded by Charles VIII. of France: 
and though wars generally make men good Soldiers, yet the longer theſe 
wars laſted, the worſe were our officers and private men. This was 
owing to the nature of their military diſcipline and inſtitutions, which 
have long been very bad, and ſtill continue fo : and what is ſtill worſe, 
there is no body that is able to reform them. It is in vain therefore 
to think of ever retrieving the reputation of the Italian arms by 
any other method than what I have preſcribed, and by the co-operation 
of ſome powerful Princes in Italy: for then the ancient diſcipline might 
be introduced again amongſt raw honeſt men who are their own Sub- 
jets; though it never can amongſt a parcel of corrupted debauched 
raſcals and foreigners; as no Sculptor, how ſkilful ſoever in his art, 
can hope to make a good Statue out of a block of marble that has been 
mangled and ſpoiled before by ſome bungler: whereas he will be ſure 
to fucceed if he has a freſh block to work upon. 

Before our Italian Princes had been ſcourged by the Ultramontanes, 
they thought it ſufficient for a Prince to write a handſome letter, or 
return a civil anſwer to one; to excel in drollery and repartee; to un- 
dermine and deceive one another; and to ſet themſelves off with jewels 
and lace ; to eat and fleep in greater magnificence and luxury than their 
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neighbours ; to ſpend their time in wanton dalliance and laſcivious plea- 


ſures; to keep up a haughty kind of State, and grind the faces of their 
Subjects; to indulge themſelves in indolence and inactivity ; to diſpoſe 
of their military honours apd preferments to Pimps and Paraſites; to 
negle& and deſpiſe merit of every kind; to browbeat thoſe that endea- 
voured to point out any thing that was ſalutary or praiſe-worthy ; to 
have their words and ſayings looked upon as oracles ; not foreſeeing, 
(weak and infatuated as they were) that by ſuch a conduct they were 


making a rod for their own backs, and expoſing themſelves to the 


mercy of the firſt invader. *To this were owing the dreadful alarms, 
the diſgraceful defeats, and the aſtoniſhing loſſes they ſuſtained in the 
year one thouſand four hundred and ninety-four : and hence it came to 
paſs that three of the moſt powerful States in Italy were ſo often ra- 
vaged and Jaid waſte in thoſe times. But it is ſtill more deplorable to 


ſe that thoſe Princes, who are yet left in poſſeſſion of any dominions, 
are 
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are fo far from taking warning from the downfal of others, that they 
purſue the ſame courſe, and live in the fame ſort of miſrule and fatal 
ſecurity z not conſidering that Princes in former times, who were defi. 
rous either to acquire new dominion, or at leaſt to preſerve their own, 
ſtrictly obſerved all thoſe rules which I have laid down and recom- 
mended in the courſe of this converſation, and that their chief endea- 
vours were to inure their bodies to all manner of hardſhip and fatigue, 
and to fortify their minds againſt danger and the fear of death. Thus 
Julius Cæſar, Alexander of Macedon, and many other great men and 
heroic Princes whom I have mentioned before, always fought at the 
head of their own armies, always marched with them on foot, and 
carried their own arms; and if any of them ever loſt their power, 
they loſt their life with it at the ſame time, and died with the fame 
reputation and glory which they had always maintained whilſt they lived. 
So that, how much ſoever we condemn the inordinate thirſt of domi- 
nion in ſome of them, we cannot reproach any of them with ſoftneſs 
and effeminacy, or accuſe them of having lived in ſo delicate or indo- 
lent a manner, as to enervate and make them unfit to reign over man- 
kind. If then our Princes would read and duly conſider the lives and 
fortunes of theſe great men, one would think it impoſſible they ſhould 


not alter their conduct, or that their dominions ſhould long continue 


in the feeble and languiſhing condition they are in at preſent. 

But as you complained of your Militia in the beginning of this con- 
verſation, I muſt beg leave to tell you, that if you had formed it upon 
the model, and exerciſed it in the manner I have recommended, and it 
had not anſwered your expectation, you would then indeed have juſt 
reaſon for your complaint: but as you have neither formed nor diſcip- 
lined it in that manner, you yourſelf are more properly to be blamed, 
if it has proved an abortion inſtead of a perfect birth. The Venetians, 
and the Duke of Ferrara alſo, made a good beginning, but they did not 
perſevere : ſo that if they likewiſe miſcarried, it is to be imputed to 
their own miſmanagement, and not the defects of their men : for I will 
venture to afficm, that the firſt State in Italy that ſhall take up this me- 
thod, and purſue it, will ſoon become maſter of the whole Province, and 
ſucceed as Philip of Macedon did; who having learnt from Epami- 
nondas theTheban the right method of forming and diſciplining an army, 
grew ſo powerful, whilſt the other States of Greece were buried in in- 


dolence and luxury, and wholly taken up in plays and banquets, that 
he conquered them all in a few years, and left his Son ſuch a founda- 


tion to build upon, that he was able to ſubdue the whole world. Who- 


*ever therefore deſpiſes this advice (whether he be a Prince or Governor 


of a Commonwealth) has but little regard for himſelf or his country: 
and for my own part, I cannot help complaining of Fortune, _ 
AE, ſhou 
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ſhould either not have ſuffered me to have known theſe things, or given 
me power to put them in execution ; which is a thing I cannot hope 
for now I am ſo far advanced in years. For which reaſon, I have 
freely communicated my thoughts to you of this matter, as young men 
and well qualified not only to inſtil ſuch advice into the ears of your 
Princes, if you approve of it, but to aſſiſt them in carrying it into 
execution whenever a proper opportunity ſhall offer : and let me con- 
jure you not to deſpair of ſucceſs, ſince this Province ſeems deſtined to 
revive Arts and Sciences which have ſeemed long ſince dead; as we ſee 
it has already raiſed Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture as it were from 
the grave. As to myſelf indeed, I cannot expect to ſee ſo happy a 
change at my time of life: but if fortune had indulged me ſome years 
ago with a territory fit for ſuch an undertaking, I think I ſhould ſoon 
have convinced the world of the excellency of the ancient military diſ- 
cipline; for I would either have encreaſed my own dominions with 
glory, or at leaſt not have loſt them with infamy and diſgrace [II. 


[I]“ After all, 2 Dr. Leland in a Note upon his Life of Philip of Macedon) a 
ſcrupulous regard to ſyſtematical rules, and pedantically reducing war to a Science, ſome- 
times proves a fatal enemy to that enthuſiaſtic ardour, ſome ſpark of which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have a ſhare in greatneſs of all kinds, and particularly in military greatneſs. 
Where the lively ſenſe of honour, and the true patriot Spirit which ſhould animate a ſol- 
dier, are wanting, it may ſerve to extinguiſh the ſenſe of ſhame, and the fear of diſgrace, 
by affording a fair pretence for juſtifying an inſtance of inactive conduct, or the declin- 
ing an hazardous and dangerous enterprize. But when an exact knowledge of the mili- 
tary art is united with more elevated | array then it becomes really valuable. Of this, 
the preſent age hath an ilJuſtrious inſtance in a Prince, who muſt be acknowledged to 
bear a ſtrong and ſtriking reſemblance to the Macedonian, in all the bright and glorious 
parts of his Character; to poſleſs the ſame exalted genius, the ſame penetration, the 
ſame indefatigable vigour, the ſame fkrmneſs and 1 of mind, the fame boldneſs 
in enterprize, the ſame taſte for the polite arts, and the ſame regard to Learning and its 
Profeſſors. Like Philip, in his — diſtreſſed condition, his abilities have been employed 
in bearing up with an unconquered ſpirit againſt the united power of many different 
enemies ſurrounding him with their formidable numbers. But as his difficulties have 
been infinitely greater; ſo his abilities in triumphing over them, have hitherto appeared un- 
paralleled : the preſent age beholds them with aſtoniſhment ; poſterity muſt ſpeak of them 
with delight and admiration.” Such is the magnanimous Prince whom we may juſtly 
call the greateſt Hero (in the true ſenſe of the word) that this or any other age has ever 
produced. As a Soldier, a Politician, a Legiſlator, a Philoſopher, a Poet, he leaves Ju- 
lius Cæſar, Alexander, Charles XII. of Sweden, &c. at a long interval behind him. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


marry. He tales a wife, but not being able to ſupport her inſolence and 
extravagance, chuſes rather to return to Hell than to live any longer 
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TT. is recorded in the old hiſtories of Florence, that a certain devout 
- perſon,” who was held in great veneration there for the ſanity of 
his life, being. one day at prayers in his cloſet, had a viſion, in which 
he ſaw numbers of Souls deſcending into hell; the much greater part 
of which complained it was owing to their wives that they were ſent 
thither: at which, Minos, Aacus, Rhadamanthus, and the reſt of the 
infernal Judges were not a little aſtoniſhed.. But though they looked 
upon it for ſome time: only as a malicious ſlander: raiſed upon married 
women; yet ag the complaint grew more and more frequent every day, 
they at laſt acquainted Pluto with it: upon which, he reſolved to have 
the matter thoroughly diſcuſſed in his privy Council, and, after mature 
deliberation, to take ſuch. meaſures as ſhould ſeem moſt expedient, to 
diſcover whether there was any truth in the complaint, or whether it 
was a mere calumny. The Council therefore being aſſembled, Pluto 
nh ie anner. 

_. * Although, right truſty and well- beloved, we hold our dominions 
by the decree of Heaven and irrevocable deſtiny; and therefore are ac- 
countable. to,.ng other power for our actions: nevertheleſs, as it is a 
Vox. II. 4 B eee 
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Belphegur, an Arch-devil,. is ſent into this World 7 Pluto, and obliged to 
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point of wiſdom even in the greateſt potentates to rule according to lay, 
and to take the opinion of able Counſellors, eſpecially in matters of 
high concern; we are determined to be adviſed by you in what man- 
ner we ought to conduct ourſelves in an affair, which otherwiſe per. 
haps may bring infamy and reproach upon ourſelves and our Government 
For though indeed the Souls of almoſt all married men which deſcend 
into theſe realms complain that it is owing to their wives ; yet are we 
unwilling to be too haſty in giving credit to ſo ſtrange a report, leſt we 
02 expoſe ourſelves to cenſure, as either too merciful and indulgent 
ip ſparing offenders who juſtly *deferye puniſhment, or too rigid and 
ſevere in condemning the innocent. For as one extreme argues weak 
neſs, and the other injuſtice, and we are equally deſirous to avoid the 
ſcandal that may reſult from either of them; (if we could hit upon any 
proper expedient) we have called you together to demand your advice 
and aſſiſtance in making due proviſion that our Government, which hi- 
therto has been renowned throughout all ages for the juſtice and impar- 
tiality of its decrees, may for ever enjoy the ſame unſpotted reputa- 
tion.“ . 

The matter ſeemed of the utmoſt importance to the whole Council, 
and worthy of the matureſt deliberation: but though they all agreed 
that it was abſolutely neceffary to ſift out the truth, yet they differed in 
the means which ought'to be taken for that purpoſe : fome thought it 
would be the beſt way to ſend one Devil in human ſhape: into this 
world, to inform himſelf perſonally of the truth or falſity of ſo com- 
mon a report; others ſaid it would be better, in their opinion, to ſend 
more than one, that ſo they might form a true judgment from their 
ſeveral accounts; a third party were of opinion they might ſpare them- 
ſelves the trouble of ſending any one at all, by tortufing the Souls of 
married men till they told the whole truth: the majority however agree- 
ing in the firſt opinion, the reſt acquieſced in it, and it was reſolved 
accordingly to ſend fome one particular Devil upon that errand: but 


as none of them appeared to be very fond of ſuch-an'expedition them- 


ſelves, non offered their Service as volunteers, it was determined that 
matter ſhould be decided by lot; and the lot fell upon Belphegor, one 
of the Arch-devils, but once an Arch- angel and ſpirit of light before his 
fall from Heaven. Belphegor however did not much reliſh' the employ- 
my that had fallen to his lot: but as it was the unanirtibus decree of 
Pluto and the whole Council, he ſubmitted to the commands they laid 
upon him, and to take up with ſuch appointments as they ſhould think 
proper: which were, that he ſhould have an hundred thouſand ducats 
paid him down in ready money as ſoon as he entered upon his Com- 
miſſion, to introduce him into this world with a handſome equipage in 
the form of 'a man, and to enable him to W 
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pleaſed, with whom he was to live ten years: at the expiration of which 
term he was to return to Hell, to give Pluto a true account from his 
own experience of the happineſs or unhappineſs of a matrimonial life. 
It was likewiſe another condition annexed to his commiſſion, that he 
ſhould be ſubject, as long as he was a ſojourner upon earth, to all the 
miſery, and diſtreſs, and affliction, and paſſions that are the lot and 
inheritance of mortal men; ſuch as ſickneſs, and pain, and poverty, 
and exile, and impriſonment, and ſorrow of all forts, except he could 
find means to elude them by any artifice or eſcape. 

Belphegor then having received the money and engaged to ſubmit 
to theſe conditions, ſet out for the upper world with a train of devils 
in the diſguiſe of Servants, and ſoon after his arrival upon earth made 
a magnificent entry into Florence (a city which he choſe to live in above 
all others for the ſake of improving his fortune) where he aſſumed the 
name of Don Roderigo of Caſtile, and took a very fine houſe in the 
ſuburbs of All Saints. But to conceal his real quality, he gave out 
that he left Spain when he was but a boy to make a voyage into the 
Levant, and having reſided at Aleppo ever ſince, had acquired a conſi- 
derable fortune there ; but that he had now retired from buſineſs with 
a deſign to marry and ſettle in Italy, as a country which he had heard 
much celebrated for the humanity and politeneſs of the people, and 
thought he ſhould like it better than any other in the world. Now 
Roderigo ſeemed a very handſome man about thirty years of age, and 
as he lived in great ſplendour and magnificence, the Florentines were 
ſoon convinced he muſt be exceeding rich; upon which account, ſeveral 
of the nobility, who had many daughters and but ſmall eſtates, courted 
his alliance. After ſome time therefore he made choice of a moſt 
beautiful young lady, whoſe name was Honeſta, the daughter of Ame- 
rigo Donati, who alſo had three other daughters and three ſons all 
grown up: but notwithſtanding the Donati were one of the nobleſt and 
moſt honoured families in Florence, yet Amerigo having ſo many 
children, beſides the dignity of his rank to ſupport in a proper manner, 
was poor and could give his daughter little or no fortune. Roderigo 
however married the young Lady, and celebrated his nuptials in the moſt 
ſplendid and oſtentatious manner, being ſubje& to vanity. and all other 
human paſſions by the conditions he had ſubmitted to before he left the 
infernal regions. Soon after his wedding, he likewiſe entered into all 


the pleaſures and follies of the age, and ſpent vaſt ſums of money to 


make himſelf popular and much talked of: beſides which, he grew ſo 
paſſionately fond of his wife, . that he was almoſt diſtracted whenever 
ſhe happened to be either indiſpoſed or diſpleaſed at any thing. But 
Madam Honeſta, beſides the reſt of her fortune, which conſiſted chiefly, 
if not altogether, in her beauty and the nobility of her blood, brought 
© 2 likewite 
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likewiſe ſuch a portion of pride and inſolence with her, that Roderigo, 
who was a competent judge (as he was well * with both par- 
ties) thought ſhe excelled Lucifer himſelf in thoſe amiable qualities; 
for when ſhe found he was ſo enamoured of her that ſhe could make 
him jump over a ſtraw if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe laid aſide all manner of af. 
fection and regard, and would call him the moſt opprobrious and pro- 
voking names ſhe could think of whenever he denied her any thing, 
how unreaſonable ſoever it was to aſk it; which kind of treatment at 
laſt made poor Roderigo almoſt weary of his life: . nevertheleſs, the 
reſpect he had for her father, her brothers, and the reſt of her rela- 
tions, the conſideration of his marriage vow, and above all, the ten- 
derneſs he ſtill had for her, made him reſolve to bear all with patience, 
and to keep her in temper if poſſible. For this purpoſe, he not only 
ſpent immenſe ſums to gratify her vanity with the richeſt cloaths that 
could be got for money, and to indulge her in every new faſhion that 


came up in a city where faſhions change as often as the wind ; but 


gave handſome marriage-portions to all her Siſters, ſent one of her 
brothers with a cargo of fine cloth into the Levant, another with Silks 
into France and Spain, and ſet up the third in a Goldſmith's Shop at 
Florence. Beſides this, in the time of Carnival, and at the Feſtival of 
St. John, when all the nobility and rich Citizens made great feaſts and 
entertainments for their friends, Madam Honeſta took ſpecial care to 
fee that her huſband ſhould exceed all others in luxury and profuſion. Yet 
all theſe expences, heavy as they were, he bore with patience to keep 
eace at home; nor would he ever have repined at them, if he could 
but have lived quietly in his own houſe, till all was ſpent. But vain 
were his endeavours: for ſuch was her extravagance and inſolent beha- 
viour to every one, that it brought him into many diſtreſſes and incon- 
veniencies, and was ſo inſupportable to others, that neither man- ſervant 
nor maid-ſervant could bear to ſtay in the houſe above two or three 
days at moſt : ſo that Roderigo was almoſt at his wits end, when he faw 
that not only his hired ſervants, but even the very devils themſelves 
whom he had brought with him into this world in the ſhape of men, 
deſerted him, and choſe rather to return to hell, and endure any fort of 
torment there, than to live upon earth under the hatches of ſuch a 
vixen. 
In theſe comfortleſs circumſtances, Roderigo having at laſt got al- 
moſt to the bottom of his purſe by the afliſtance of his good wife, 


began to feed himſelf with the hopes of having ſome returns from the 


cargoes he had ſent into France, Spain, and the Levant : but as his 


credit was ſtill good, he reſolved to keep up to his rank and uſual man- 
ner of living. For this purpoſe, he borrowed money of the merchants 


and bankers, and gaye them notes and bonds for it: but as yy of 
them 
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them were circulating round the city, they began after a while to ſmell 
a rat : and to complete his ruin, when his credit was thus ſunk, he re- 
ceived news on the ſame day that his wife's brother, whom he had 
ſent into the Levant, having ſold his cargo, had loſt all the money at play; 
that the Ship in which the other brother was returning with a cargo of 
merchandize he had received in exchange for his own, had foundered 
at Sea, without having been inſured; and that his brother-in-law him- 
ſelf was drowned. As ſoon therefore as this came to be publicly 
known, Roderigo's creditors met privately together ; but not daring to 
arreſt him before his notes became payable, though they looked upon 
him as utterly ruined, determined to have him narrowly watched leſt 
he ſhould ſhew them a light pair of heels. Roderigo, on the other 
hand, ſeeing his affairs in ſo deſperate a ſituation that there was no re- 
medy left, and remembering there was a loop-hole left in his commil- 
ſion, reſolved to run away at all events; and mounting his horſe early 
one morning, immediately fled out of the city : but as ſoon as ever his 
creditors heard he was gone off, they took the alarm, and having ob- 
tained leave from the Magiſtrates to ſeize him wherever he ſhould be 
found, they- not only ſent bailiffs to purſue him, but rode after him 
themſelves as faſt as their horſes could go. 

Roderigo had not got above a mile from - the city when he was 
aware they were coming full cry after him, and ſeeing himſelf in great 
danger, reſolved to leave the high road, and traverſe the country to ſeek 
his fortune, if he ſhould be happy enough to make his eſcape. But 
when he got into the fields, he found himſelf ſo entangled amongſt the 
ditches and encloſures, that he was forced to quit his horſe and take 
to his heels; and ſkulking about from one field to another, under the 
cover of the vines and reeds with which that country abounds, he at 
laſt arrived at the houſe of one Giovanni Matteo del Bricca, a farmer 

and tenant to Meſſer Giovanni del Bene, whom he found in the yard 
giving fodder to his cattle ; and recommending himſelf to his protec- 
tion, promiſed him a great reward, and that he would make him a 
rich man, if he would conceal him from his creditors, who were pur- 
ſuing him in order to throw him into jail, where he might lie rotting 
all the days of his life if they ſhould catch him: to gain credit to 
which promiſes he aſſured him he would give him ſuch proof of his 
ability to perform them, that if he was not ſufficiently convinced of it 
before they parted, he would freely give him leave to deliver him up 
into the hands of his enemies. Now -this Matteo, though a pea- 
ſlant, was a ſharp, ſenſible fellow; and as he thought he ſhould be 
wanting to himſelf and his family, if he loſt fo fair an opportunity of 
making his fortune, and could come to no harm if he did not fucceed in 
charitably endeavouring to ſhelter a man in diſtreſs, after a ſhort puſs 
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obligations he lay under to him, and would certainly be as good as his 
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told Roderigo he would afford him protection: for which purpoſe he 
covered him up cloſe in a heap of Straw that lay before the barn door, 
and threw a parcel of bruſhwood and reeds over it, which he had 
brought out of the fields for fuel. But Roderigo had hardly got into 
his neſt when his creditors arrived: and though they made a very ſtri& 
enquiry after him, they could get nothing more out of Matteo than 
that he had neither ſeen nor heard of any ſuch perſon: fo that they 
foon went way; and having ſearched for him all over the country for 
the ſpace of two or three days to no purpoſe, they at laſt returned to 
Florence. Matteo then, as ſoon as the ſtorm was blown over, took 
his gueſt out of the ſtraw and demanded the performance of his pro- 
miſe: upon which, Roderigo ſaid he was truly ſenſible of the great 


word ; and to convince him of his ſincerity, he told him who he was, 
upon what errand he came into this world, and what ſort of a wife he 
had been bleſſed with: adding that (as he deſigned to make him a 
rich man) whenever he heard of any woman in the neighbourhood 
that was poſſeſſed with a Devil, he might be aſſured that he was the 
Devil that poſſeſſed her, and would never quit her till his friend Matteo 
came to drive him away; which would give him an opportunity of 
making his own terms with her relations: after which promiſe, he im- 
mediately took his leave and went about his buſineſs. 

Not many days after it happened that the daughter of Ambrogio 
Amadei, and wife of Buonaiuto Tebalducci, citizens of Florence, was 
poſſeſſed with a Devil: upon which, her huſband and parents had re- 
courſe to all the remedies that are generally made uſe of upon ſuch 
{ad occaſions: and amongſt the reſt, they not applied St. Zanobi's ſkull 
to her head, but wrapped her up in St. Gaulbert's cloke: at all which 
Roderigo laughed moſt heartily in his fleeve. Every body, however, was 
fully convinced that the woman was really poſſeſſed with a Devil, and 
that her diſtemper was not owing to vapours, or any ſhim-ſham of 
that ſort : for ſhe talked Latin, diſputed in Philoſophy, and diſcovered 
the private frailties and infirmities of ſeveral godly people : particularly 
thoſe of a righteous Monk, who, among{t the reſt of his peccadilloes, 
had kept a handſome girl above four years in his cell, under the diſguiſe 
of a young lay-brother : all which things afforded matter of great ſur- 
prize to every body that heard her. In the mean time her father 
Amadei was in great affliction, and having tried all remedies to no 
purpoſe, began to deſpair of a cure, when Matteo, luckily hearing of 
her caſe, came to wait upon him, and affured him he would diſpoſſeſs 
his daughter if he would give him five hundred florins to buy a little 
bit of land at Perettola. Theſe terms being readily accepted by her 
father, Matteo having in the firſt place cauſed two or three Maſſes 0 
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be ſung, and gone through certain other devout ceremonies to give a 
good colour to the matter, put his mouth cloſe to the Lady's ear and 
faid in a low voice, Roderigo, I am come to deſire you will perform 
the promiſe you made me:“ that I will do moſt willingly, anſwered 
Roderigo ; but this job will not be ſufficient to make you ſo rich as I 
would have you; and therefore as ſoon as I go out of this woman I 
will enter into King Charles's daughter of Naples, and never leave her 
till you come to beat up my quarters : for this ſervice you may make 
your own. conditions, and when you have done your buſineſs there, pray 
give me no further trouble: after which, he immediately quitted the 
Lady, to the great joy and aftoniſhment of the whole city, Not long 
after, the abovementioned Princeſs was in the ſame condition; and 


though the King her father had recourſe not only to all manner of 


phyfical remedies, but the aſſiſtance of the moſt pious and able Divines, 
it fignified nothing: but hearing what feats Matteo had done, he ſent 
for him to Naples. Matteo now thinking his fortune made, joyfully 
obeyed the ſummons, and arriving in that city, ſoon drove the Devil 
entirely out of the Princeſs? for which the King made him a preſent 
of fifty thouſand ducats : but before he took his leave of Matteo, he 
told him, that as he had honeſtly fulfilled his promiſe, he no longer 
thought himſelf under any obligation to him ; and therefore hoped for 
his own ſake he would trouble him no more: for if he did, he would 
be a greater enemy to him than ever he had been a friend. Matteo- 
then returned to Florence, and flattered himſelf with the hopes of en- 
joying his riches in peace all the reſt of his life, without any thoughts 
of ever offending his friend Roderigo. But it ſeems he reckoned 
without his hoſt : for ſoon after, a daughter of Lewis VII. King of 
France was likewiſe poſſeſſed with a Devil; the news of which greatly diſ- 
turbed Matteo, when he conſidered the King's authority on one hand, 
the threats of Roderigo on the other, and took it for granted that he 
ſhould be applied to upon the reputation of his late ſucceſs. The 
King of France then finding all other means were of no ſervice to 
his daughter, and being informed of Matteo's abilities in matters of 
exorciſm, firſt diſpatched one of his Meſſengers to deſire he would te- 
pair to his Court: but Matteo pretending to be dangerouſly ill and 
not able to travel ſo far by any means whatſoever, his Majeſty ſent to 
requeſt the Signiory of Florence would force him to come. Being thus 
obliged to ſet out for Paris much againſt the grain, he repreſented to 
his Majeſty upon his arrival at Court, that though indeed he had met 
with ſome ſucceſs in. ejecting Devils out of ſuch as were poſſeſſed, he 
could not anſwer for doing the fame in all caſes, as ſome of them 
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nor charins, nor any kind of religious means: but that ſince it was 
his Majeſty's pleaſure, he would uſe his beſt endeavours to ſerve him; 
and hoped if he failed he would impute it to nothing but abſolute in- 
ability. The King, however, in anſwer to this ſpeech, told him in 
plain terms that ſince he had cured others, he was ſure he could cure 
his daughter ; and if he did not, he ſhould certainly be hanged : at 
which Matteo fell into a fit of trembling, and was ready to fink into 
the earth. But collecting his ſpirits at laſt, he deſired he might be 
introduced to the Princeſs; and approaching gently to her ear, recom- 
mended himſelf to Roderigo's mercy in the moſt humble terms, con- 
juring him to remember the ſervices he had formerly done him, and 
conſider how ungrateful it would be in him to abandon his old friend 
in ſuch diſtreſs. You covetous raſcal, ſaid Roderigo, how dare you 
come near me any more after the caution I gave you when we parted 
laſt? Have you not been already well paid for the ſervices you upbraid 
me with? Am I to help you out of every ſerape you get into? In- 
deed, Sir, I ſhall convince you that I can be an enemy as well as a 
friend ; for I will take care you ſhall be decently tucked up before I 
leave, this place. Poor Matteo therefore ſeeing himſelf thus left in the 


lurch, reſolved to try ſome other method; and having deſired the 
Princeſs might withdraw, told the King there were ſome Spirits, as he ſaid 


be fore, of ſo obſtinate and refractory a turn that there was no way of 
dealing with them, and that this was one of them: that however he 
had one expedient left, and if it ſucceeded, he hoped he ſhould be 
entitled to his Majeſty's favour; if not, he was at his mercy; and 


bumbiy implored him to ſpare a man who had been guilty of no 
crime: after which, he deſired the King would he pleaſed: to cauſe a 


yery large Stage to be erected in the Church of Nôtre Dame, capable 
of holding all the Nobility and Clergy in the City, and to have it co- 
vered with cloth of gold : that he would likewiſe order an Altar to be 
ſet up in the middle of it, and condeſcend to come thither [himſelf 
with all his Clergy and Nobles richly habited, and in royal proceſſion 


on the next Sunday morning: and laſtly, that after a Solemn Maſs had 


been celebrated, he would graciouſly be pleaſed to ſend for the Prin- 
ceſs thither. He alſo defired there might be twenty perſons at leaſt 
placed on one fide of the Church-yard with trumpets, drums, horns, 
hautboys, and all ſorts of muſical inſtruments, ready to ſtrike: up and 
advance towards the Stage when he. threw up his hat into the air; all 
which, with ſome other ſecret remedies he was in poſſeſſion of, he 
hoped would not fail to ſend the Devil a packing. Every thing then 
being in readineſs on Sunday morning (as he had requeſted) the Stage 
full of the Clergy and Nobility, the Church-yard of common people, 


and 
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and Maſs ſung, the Princefs was conducted thither by two Biſhops and 
a magnificent train of Nobles. But when Roderigo ſaw ſuch a multi- 
tude got together, and all the reſt of the apparatus, he began to won- 
der what was the matter, and muttered to himſelf, What the plague is 
this Scoundrel about? Does he think to fright me with a Mob and a pa- 
rade of Biſhops ? Surely he muſt know I have ſeen all the pomp of 
Heaven, and the confuſion of Hell, and am not to be ſcared out of my 
wits in this manner. But I will ſwinge the rogue for. it. Matteo how- 
ever drawing up to the Princeſs's ear, humbly beſought him to quit 
her. Quit her, ſaid Roderigo, this is a pleaſant conceit indeed! Pray 
what 1s all this apparatus for ? Doſt think to drive the country of me i 
with theſe gim- cracks? But I will furely have thee hanged, ungrateful | 
wretch as thou art. After repeated ſupplications on one ſide, and 
variety of hard names on the other, Matteo finding there was no more 
time to be loſt, threw up his hat into the air: upon which, the Muſi- 
cians immediately ſtruck up, the drums beat, the trumpets ſounded, 
the mob ſhouted, and advanced all together towards the Stage, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of Roderigo, who began to tremble like an aſpin | 
leaf, and ſoftly ſaid to Matteo, what is up now? Alas, anſwered Matteo, | 
ſeemingly much frighted, your wife is coming! No ſooner did Ro- | 
derigo hear the name of <ww7fe but he loſt all preſence of mind, and 
without ſtaying to reflect that what Matteo ſaid could not poſſibly be | 
true, he quitted the Princeſs in a moment and ran away as faſt as his | 
legs could carry him; chuſing rather to go back again to Hell for eaſe, 
than to return to the thraldom of Matrimony, in which he had expe- | 
rienced ſuch torment and ſo many heart-breaking forrows. In this. 4 
manner Belphegor having luckily eſcaped from his wife, made what f 
haſte he could to the infernal Regions, to inform Pluto of what he | 
had both ſeen and felt himſelf ; and to aſſure hun he might depend | 
upon the truth of what he had ſo often heard from the Souls of mar- } 
ried men, but could not believe: and Matteo for his part, having thus | 
outwitted the Devil, joyfully returned to his houſe at Perettola, 
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SON TAINTIN G 

I. A Diſcourſe concerning the proper ways and means of 

reforming the Government of Florence, written by the 
command of Pope Leo X. 


II. Letters written by him in the name of that Republic, 
upon difterent occaſions, whilſt he was Secretary of State 


to it. 
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ADVERTISEMENT to the Rraper. 


HAT nothing might be omitted which could in any wiſe con- 

tribute to make this work uſeful and agreeable to the Public, 
the Editor has added a Tranſlation of ſome Poſthumous writings be- 
fore-mentioned in the Life of Machiavel, and publiſhed in Italian at 
London in 1760, under the title of Opere Tnedite di Niccold Machia- 
velli; of which the Reader will meet with a more PEO 0 account 
in the a preface to the original, 11292 31! 


PREFACE 


| BOUT ten years. ago an Engliſh Gentleman travelling through 
Tuſcany, had the good fortune to meet with the following 
valuable pieces in manuſcript, which had never been publiſhed, 
though long and earneſtly ſought . and deſired by the curious and 
learned. Phillippo Nerli had ſeen and read the Diſcourſe concerning the 
ways and means of reforming the Government of Florence whilſt he lived, 
as appears from a paſſage in the ſevefith book of his Commentaries, 
p- 137. Jacopo Nardi mentions it in the ſeventh book of his Hiſtory, 
p. 382 of the Florence Edition: it is taken notice of likewiſe by Jacopo 
Gaddi in his book de Scriptoribus non Ecclefiaſticis, par. II. p. g; and 
indeed almoſt all thoſe that have ſpoken. of the Life and writings of 
Machiavel, have ſaid ſomething of it. The Manuſcript however lay 
hid in a private corner of the famous Gaddian Library above two hun- 
dred and forty years, and till very lately eluded the moſt diligent 
ſearches of the Literati, who juſtly ſet the higheſt value upon the 
productions of ſo great a genius. The Reader will here alſo find 
thirty-nine Letters, written by Machiavel, in the name of the Republic 
of Florence, whilſt he was Secretary of State there: but theſe are only 
a part of a large volume in his own hand-writing, ſtill preſerved in 
the Chancery of that City, as appears from an authentic Document 
which I have ſubjoined to the end of them. | 
How the Engliſh Gentleman above-mentioned came at theſe Manu- 
ſcripts, I know not, becauſe he is now dead: but this I know, that 
the Spirit and Genius of the Author is eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed both in 
the Diſcourſe and in the Letters. In the former, we diſcover the ho 
ne 
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neſt boldneſs of a free Republican; in the latter, all the marks of 
juſtice, prudence, humanity, and mercy; and in both, that ſagacity and 
penetration which manifeſtly ſhew him to have been a man of the 
moſt conſummate knowledge and abilities in Civil Government. Haq 
Machiavel never written the Prince, or if that piece had had the good 
fortune either to have been interpreted with more judgment, or not 
been fallen upon by the moſt virulent adverſaries, he would have 
eſcaped that infamy and reproach which are now thrown upon him by 
the greater part of mankind : for theſe writings evidently demonſtrate 
that he was not only a moſt ſtrenuous defender and aflerter of the 
liberties of his country, but a lover of juſtice and humanity, and emi- 
nently endowed with all other ſocial virtues. But could ſuch a man 


as he was, a man born, educated, and advanced to great and honour. 


able preferments in a free State, who was afterwards reduced to ex- 
treme poverty and diſtreſs by the machinations of the Medici and their 


party, who was engaged in one conſpiracy with Aghoſtino Capponi and 


Pietro Paolo Boſcoli againſt Guiliano and Lorenzo de Medici, and in 
another with Luigi Alamanni and Zanobi Buondelmonte againſt Cardi- 
nal Giulio; could ſuch a man ever think of writing a book with a 
deſign to enſlave his country, when it had heaped honours and prefer- 
ments upon him without end or meaſure, and that only to make Lo- 
renzo de Medici, Duke of Urbino, Sovereign Lord over it, againit 
whom he had entered into a Conſpiracy not long before? Could a man 
who uſed to frequent the celebrated Aſſemblies in Coſimo Rucellai's 
Gardens, who conſtantly affociated with young men of great and gene- 
rous minds, who made it his only ſtudy to maintain the liberties of his 
country, who in his Diſcourſes upon the firſt Decad of Livy has painted 
Tyranny in the moſt odious colours, and taught his fellow citizens how 
to live and die like true Republicans, who was continually extolling the 
generoſity and magnanimity of Brutus and Caſſius; could ſuch a man 
ever be thought in earneſt to have taught Lorenzo de Medici the way 
to oppreſs his country, and reduce it to the moſt abject and infamous 
ſtate of Slavery? Ttaque Tyranno non favetz (ſays Albericus Gentilis 
to this purpoſe, de Legationibus, Lib. III. Cap. ix.) fut propaſiti non eſt 
Tyrannum inſtruere, ſed arcanis ejus palam fatis ipſum miſeris populis 
nudum ac conſpicuum exhibere.” —©* Conatus ſcriptorts eſt (adds Gal- 


par Scioppius Ped. Politic.) certum aliguem Tyrannum patriæ infeſtun 


deſeribere, eoque pacto partim populare adium in eum commovere, partim 
artes ejus detegere. But the limits of a bare Preface are too narrow 
for ſuch an apology às ſo great a man deſerves. 

As to the Diſcourſe, it was written ſoon after the death of Lorenzo 
de Medici, Duke of Urbino, and Nephew to Leo X. who died the 
fourth of May 1519, and left no legitimate Children, but ee 

„ after wardz 
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afterwards Queen of France, a Princeſs of rate abilities and more than 
maſculine courage, who will ever be renowned in Hiſtory for having 
maintained her Sons in the poſſeſſion of that Kingdom as long as ſhe 
lived, in the moſt troubleſome and dangerous times. Philippo Nerli 
and Jacopo Nardi indeed have fixed the date of this Diſcourſe ſome- 
thing later : but the Reader will eafily perceive it muſt have been writ- 
ten about the time I mention. 
Upon the death of the Duke of Urbino then, there aroſe great diſ- 
ſenfions in Florence; fome who were friends to liberty being deſirous 
to extend the plan of their Government, and fix it upon a bottom as 
remote from Monarchy as they could; whilſt the party of the Medici 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to throw the Sovereign power into the 
hands of that family. But Cardinal Giulio de Medici, (natural Son to 
Giuliano, and Couſin to the Pope) who had come to Florence two 
days before the death of Lorenzo, endeavoured to prevent any tumult 
or commotion amongſt the people there, by giving out that his Holi- 
neſs defigned to reform the State to the ſatisfaction of every one, and 
to reftore their liberties : after which, having compoſed all differences, 
for the preſent at leaſt, he ſet out for Rome in September 1519, leav- 
ing Silvio Paſſerini, Cardmal of Cortona, at Florence, a man of great 
rudence and addreſs, to keep the citizens in good temper if poſſible. 
t was at that time therefore, according to all appearances, that Leo X. 
being informed of the diſcords that were ready to break out in the 
City of Florence, laid his commands upon Machiavel to draw him up 
a Plan for the Reformation of that State : a Commiſſion which gave 
birth to the following Diſcourſe, wherein he has ſufficiently diſplayed 
the greatneſs of his abilities, as well as the exquiſite adroitneſs and ſub- 
tlety of his genius: for under the appearance of eſtabliſhing and ſe- 
curing the Sovereign power in the Houſe of Medici, he has given a 
model of a moſt perfect Commonwealth; in which the attentive Reader 
will perceive that the Sovereign Power is lodged both of right, and in 
fact, in the Citizens themſelves, and that the power of the Medici, though 
apparently very great, is in reality nothing more than a ſhadow. - 
The Reader will likewiſe be ſurprized perhaps to ſee all the eſſential 
2 as well as the principles and fundamentals of the ſeveral dif- 
erent forms of Government, ſketched out and comprized in ſo narrow 
a compaſs; and cannot well help feeling himſelf ſenſibly affected by 
wh love and regard which this illuſtrious Republican expreſſes towards 
is Country. 
The . were written before the Diſcourſe, and are dated in the 
years 1 5 10 and 15 11, before the exaltation of Leo X. to the Pontifi- 
cate, which did not happen till 1513: but I thought proper to leave 
them in the order in which they were arranged in the Manuſcript, 
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as a ſupplement to the Diſcourſe, which is the principal part of it, 
Theſe may ſerve to mark out the true character of Machiavel, and 
ſhew the goodneſs of his heart; fince it is evident from them, that he 
muſt have been a man of extreme good nature, humanity, and juſtice, 
Natural equity and clemency, in preference to rigid juſtice, are the 
Virtues which diſtinguiſh themſelves throughout the greater part of 
theſe Letters, and which he there conſtantly recommends to the diffe- 
rent States and perſons to' whom they were written. The impartiality 
he inculcates in compoſing private animoſities and civil difſentions in a 
ſummary manner ; his lenity and compaſſion to poor people, even in 
collecting the public Taxes; his regard for decency and modeſty ; his 
reverence for the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; and his extreme care for 
the honour of Almighty God, will, at laſt, ſurely. undeceive the male- 
volent and unwary, who upon the bare word! of others have been per- 
ſuaded to think of Machiavel as a wicked and violent man both in his, 
principles and practice. It might be added, by way of concluſion to. 
this Preface, that particular notice ought to be taken of the inviolable 
regard to Public Faith which he never fails to preſcribe, as well as of 
ſeveral other Maxims full of juſtice and political prudence ; but above 
all, of his manner of writing, which. carries with it an air of Majeſty, 
and commands reſpect, BEE e 


DISCOURS E 


UPON THE 


Proper ways and means of reforming the Go- 


vernment of Florence. 


Writtten by NICHOLAS MA CHIAVEL, at the 
Command of Pope Leo X. 


"THE reaſon why Florence hath fo often changed its form of go- 
vernment, is becauſe there never was yet either any Republic or 
Principality eſtabliſhed there which had the qualities it ought to have 
had: for that Principality cannot be called perfect and ſtable where 
things, which ſhould be tranfafted according to the will of one perſon 
only, are ſubmitted to the determination of many: nor can that be ſaid 
to be a true and durable Commonwealth where certain humours and 
inclinations are not-gratified, which otherwiſe muſt naturally end in its 
ruin. To evince the truth of which, let us examine the ſeveral forms 
of Government which Florence has been ſubject to from the year 
1393 till this time. 5 | 
If we begin then with the Reformation conducted at that time by 
Maſo degli Albizi [a], we ſhall fee that he moulded the Republic into 
a ſott of -Ariftocracy ; in which there were ſo many defects that it did 
not continue above forty years: and indeed it would not have laſted 
ſo long, had it not been for the wars with the Viſconti, Dukes of Mi- 
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lan, which happened in that period, and kept it united. The chief 
defect was, that the power was continued too long in the ſame perſons, 
and that the Elections were ſubject to fraud and underhand practices, 
which might throw the Government into the hands-of bad men: be- 
ſides which, as mankind are liable to be corrupted; and good men too 
often become bad by a long continuance of power, it might happen 
that though the Election was a fair one at firſt, and upright men had 
been made choice of, it might prove a bad one in the end by the change 
of their manners. There was likewiſe no check upon the Grandees to 
deter them from forming Parties and Factions, which generally are the 
deſtructiqn of a State: and it might be added, that the Signiory had 
but little reputation, whilſt they hat too much authority; for they had 
a power of taking away the life and property of any Citizen without 
| appeal, and of calling the People together to a conference whenever 
| they pleaſed : fo that inſtead of being a defence and protection to the 
| | State, they were rather an inſtrument of its ruin, when they were un- | 
der 94 influence of any popular and ambitious man. On the other | 
hand, | 


they had but little teputation, as I ſaid* before; for as it often 
| happened that raw _youpg men, of little experience, and abject condi- 
| tion (and therefore incapable of ſupporting their dignity in a proper 
| manner) were introduced into the Signiory, it was not poſſible they 
| ſhould have any. confiderable degree of reputation. There was till 
another imperfection in this form of Government of no ſmall conſe- 
| quence, namely, that certain private men were admitted into the public 
| Councils, which gave great reputation to thoſe men, whilſt it diminiſhed 
that of the Councils, and took away from the authority of the Magi- 
ſtrates; a citcumſtance contrary to all civil good order. But what was 
of the laſt importance, Was, that the People had no ſhare at all in the 
Government: all which defects joined together occaſioned infinite diſ- 
| order and confuſion; and if-the wars abovementioned had not happened 
| to have kept the State under in thoſe times, it muſt have been diſſolved 
| long before it Wass. mw STI | 
| This Adminiſtration was ſucceeded by that of Coſimo de Medici, 
| which inclined more to a Principality than a Republican form: and if 
it was of longer duration than the laſt, it was owing in the firſt place 
to the favour of the people, by whoſe conſent and approbation it was 
| eſtabliſned; and in the next, to the uncommon. prudence of two ſuch 
| men as Coſimo and his grandſon Lorenzo, who were at the head of it. 
| | Nevertheleſs, it was ſo weakened by their being obliged to ſubmit their 
| | meaſures to the deliberation of many, that it was often in great dan- 
ger; which occaſioned many; Balia's and the frequent Baniſhments which 
happened under that Government, and at laſt its utter diſſolution when 
Charles VIII. of France invaded Italy. After this, the City f 
0191 ( . youre 
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voured to reſume the form of a Republic; but the meaſures which 
were taken for that purpoſe made it of ſhort duration, becauſe they 
were neither calculated to gratify the humours of all the Citizens, nor 
had ſufficient force to correct them: and it was ſo far from being a 
true and perfect Commonwealth, that a Gonfalonier for life, if he had 
been an able and bad man, might eaſily have made himſelf abſolute 
Lord over it; but if he had been a weak and good man, he might 
ſoon have been pulled from his ſeat, and that eſtabliſhment entirely 
overturned. But as it would be endleſs to adduce reaſons for the con- 
fir mation of this aſſertion, I ſhall only mention one, which is, that 
there was not ſtrength enough in that:Government to ſupport the Gon- 
falonier if he was a good man, nor to check and controul him if he 
was a bad one: to which let me add likewiſe; that the reaſon why all 


theſe Governments were deficient,” was, that the Reforms which were 


made were not with any view to the Public Good, but to ſtrengthen 
and ſupport different factions in their turns; which ends however: were 
not accompliſhed, becauſe there was always a diſcontented Party, 
which ꝓroved a very powerful inſtrument in the hands of thoſe that 
were deſirous to effect any change or innovation in the State. 

It now remains that I ſhould ſay ſomething of the Adminiſtration of 
the Yuvelve from its firſt. eſtabliſhment to this time, and to point out 
its ſtrength and imperfections: but as theſe things are already well 
knowh; and freſh in every one's memory, I' ſhall here omit all mention 
of them. It is certain however, that now things are circumſtanced as 
they are ſince the Death of the Duke of Urbino, it is neceſſary to 
think of ſome new form of Government: and I hope I ſhall be ex- 
cuſed if, in obedience to the commands of your Holineſs, I venture to 
deliver my opinion upon the matter. But firſt I beg leave to lay that 
ob-dthers before you, according to what I have collected in converſa- 
tion, and then to ſubjoin my own: in which, if I ſhould err from the 
mark, I truſt your Holineſs will pardon :a man who has ſhewn his 
zeal to your perſon, though he may have failed in his judgment and 
abilities. 41 Þ eri! O Nane er 377 — IN 73 270 

I] ſay then that ſome think a better kind of Government cannot be 
deeviſed than that which was eſtabliſhed in the times of Coſimo and 
Lorenzo de Medici: others wiſh for one that may be ſettled upon a 
broader bottom. The former alledge that things eaſily return into their 
old channel; and that the Florentines) having been uſed to honour 
your family, to ſhelter. themſelves under its favour and protection, to 
delight in whatſoever was moſt agreeable to it, and indeed habituated 
to theſe things for the ſpace of ſixty years, it muſt naturally happen 
that when they ſee the ſame plan of Government reſtored, the ſame 
degree of affection and reſpect muſt alſo: reviye in them. They affirm 
'viilko 4D 2 likewiſe 
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likewiſe that very few would be averſe to it; and that thoſe fo might 
eaſily be brought over by different methods. To all which, they add 
the evident neceſſity of the matter, and ſay that as the State of Flo. 
rence cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without a head, it is much better to chuſe 
one out of that family which uſed to be ſa much beloved and revered 
there, than either to live in confuſion and difarder for want of ſuch a 
head, or to take one out of ſome undiſtinguiſhed family; which would 
of courſe excite the diſguſt and indignation of the whole City. 

In anſwer to this, it is aſſerted by others, that ſuch an Adminiſtra- 
tion muſt be dangerous, becauſe it would be weak: for if that Coſimo 
was feeble and infirm from the cauſes already aſſigned, one of the 
ſame ſtamp muſt be doubly ſo at preſent ; when nat only the form of 
Government, but the temper of the Citizens, and the circumſtances of 
the times, are totally different from what they were in thoſe days. 80 
that it would be utterly impoſſible to contrive any eſtabliſhment in 
Florence which ſhould reſemble that of the Medici, and be of 
long duration. In the firſt place (ſay they) that form of Government 
was then univerſally approved; but now it would be as much diſliked 
by the people: the Citizens of thoſe times thought they could not have 
one founded upon a better bottom; but the preſent Generation ima- 
gine there has been ſince found out one that is more compatible with 
liberty, and gives no leſs ſatisfaction than the other. There was then 
(continue they) no army, nor any power in Italy, which. the Floren- 
tines were not able to cope with, and that too without the leaſt aſſiſ- 
tance : but now France and Spain have got footing in it, there is a 
neceflity for joining one of them; and if the fide which the Floren- 
tines join ſhould happen to be overpowered by the other, they can 
afterwards expect nothing but to be ſwallowed up by the Conqueror; 
which was not the caſe in thoſe times. The Citizens had likewiſe been 
long accuſtomed, under that Government, to ſubmit to the burden of 
heavy taxes and impoſitions : but now they have been freed from it, 
either from their inability to pay them, or long diſuſe, it muſt be an 
odious as well as dangerous attempt to revive them. The Medici too, 
who then governed Florence, having been born and educated amongſt 
their fellow-citizens, afterwards kept up a ſort of familiarity with them, 


which wonderfully conciliated their affections to that family: but now 


it is grown ſo great, all that familiarity is dropped, and conſequently the 
edge of their affections taken off: ſo that conſidering the diſſimilitude 
of the times and men, any one muſt be fatally deceived who expects 
to make the fame irapreſſion upon fo different a maſs: and if the Me- 
dici were every now and then in danger of loſing their power in thoſe 
days (as I (aid above) they would now be certainly undone. It is ridi- 
culous therefore. to imagine that men under ſuch circumſtances _ 
| eaſily 
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cally return to their former. manner of living: for though indeed this 
may bs brought about When they are more inclined of themſelves to 
that than to any ne form of Government; yet when it happens other- 
wiſe, they will conform to it no longer than they are forced: and when- 
ever that force gea(es, their conformity will vaniſh into the air. Be- 
ſides, though it may be true that the State of Florence cannot ſubſiſt 
without ſome head; and that if the Citizens were diſpoſed to chuſe - 
one out of lame particular family, they would ſooner take one out of 
the family of the Medici than any other : yet if it ſhould be propoſed 
to veſt the ſupreme power in ſeveral perſons of any condition whatſo- 
ever, they wauld prefer ſuch a head to a ſingle one. 
e are of opinion that ſuch a Government could not be ſhaken 
without ſome external force; and that there would always be time 
enough to accommodate matters with thoſe that ſhould make any at- 
tempt upon it. But in this they are much miſtaken : for it often hap- 
pens that you muſt be obliged to patch up a Treaty of friendſhip, not 
3 with thoſe that are actually your moſt formidable enemies, but with 
| thoſe that either have it moſt in their power at that juncture to annoy, 
or are more agreeable to you than any others; and it may come to paſs 
that both you and ſuch an ally may not only be overpowered by the 
enemy, and left at his difcretion, but that he will not liſten to any terms 
of accommodation ; either becauſe you did not court his friendſhip in 
time, or out of the diſguſt he may have conceived againſt you for en- 
tering into an alliance; with his enemies. Ludovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, would gladly have made his peace with Lewis XII. of France, 
if he could have found means; Frederic King of Naples would have 
done ſo likewiſe with the ſame Prince; but they were both diſappointed 
in their endeavours; for a thouſand accidents may happen to prevent 
and fruſtrate ſuch deſigns. So that, all theſe things being duly weighed, 
it ſeems as if ſuch an eſtabliſhment could be neither ſecure nor perma- 
nent, when it has ſo many ſeeds of weakneſs in it; and therefore 
that it cannot be wiſhed for either by your Holineſs or your friends. 
As for thoſe that would have the Government ſettled upon a broader 
bottom, I ſay, that if it is not modelled in ſuch a manner as to become 
2 regular and well- ordered Commonwealth, the breadth of its bottom 
will only ſerve to accelerate its ruin: if they would be particular, how-- 
ever, in telling me into what form they would have it moulded, I 
would alſo deſcend to particulars in anſwering them; but as they deal 
altogether in generals, I can only anſwer them in the ſame manner. 
Let this ſaffice with regard to them: and in order to evince the weak- I" 
neſs of Coſimoꝰs eſtabliſhment the more fully, in as few words as poſſi- | " 
ble, it is only neceſſary to add, that no form of Government can be | 
deviſed that will be firm and laſting, which is not either a true Prin- ll 
| cipality, 1 
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inclineii to that ftirm of Government; and has only deferred the eſta- 
Aiſhbment of it at Florence, till ſuch a model could be thought of as 
might 'at»the fare time ſecure your own authority there, and contri- 
bute-moſt to the peace and welfate of your friends. And now I am 
yain enough to chnceive that I have hit upon ſuch a. one, I humbly 
ſubmit it to:your conſummate wiſdom; that ſo if there ſhould happen 
to bei any: thing worth your notice in it, it may be carried into exe- 
cution; if not, that your Holineſs may at leaſt be convinced of my 
perfect devotion and obedience to your commands. But I am not al- 
together withqut hopes, I confeſs, that you will find that by this plan 
your own authority is not only firmly ſupported, but increaſed, that 
your friends will {till enjoy their honours: 1. ſecurity, and that the reſt 
of the Citizens will have the higheſt reaſon not barely to be ſatisfied, 
but to be pleaſed and delighted with it. Let me entreat your Holineſs, 
however, neither to approve, nor condemn this Diſcourſe till you have 
read it quite through, nor yet. to be ſurprized at ſome alterations that 
are propoſed to be made in the Magiſtracy : for where a Government 
was not well regulated before, the leſs:there is retained of the old form, 
the better it muſt naturally be ſuppoſed to be afterwards. _ 

- I fay then, that thoſe who model a Commonwealth, muſt make 
ſuch proviſions as may gratify three ſorts of men, of which all States 
are compoſed ; that is, the high, the middle fort, and the low: and. 
though there is a great equality amongſt the Citizens of Florence, as 


hath been ſaid before; yet there are ſome there who think ſo highly of 


themſelves; that they would, expect to have the precedence of others: 
and theſe people muſt be gratified in regulating the Commonwealth ; 
for it was owing to the want of this that the laſt adminiſtration was 
ruined, Theſe people then will never be ſatisfied if they have not the 
firſt rank and honours in the Commanwealth ; which dignity they ought 
to ſupport by their own perſonal weight and importance. But it is im- 
poſſible to entail this dignity upon the firſt order in the Commonwealth, 
whilſt the Signiory and Councils continue upon the ſame footing they 
have been of late : for as it muſt happen from the manner in which 
the members of them have been elected, that men of weight and re- 
putation will ſeldom be made choice of, there is no other remedy but 
to lodge that dignity either in the next rank, or in the loweſt of all; 
which is contrary to all civil good order and polity. It is abſolutely 
neceſſary therefore to alter the manner of elections, and at the ſame time 
40 gratify the ambition of all the three ſeveral ranks of people; which 
may be done by diſſolving the Signiory, the Council of Erght, and the 
twelve Buonbomini; and by electing Sixty- five Citizens of not leſs than 


forty-five years of age (in order to give dignity to the Government) 


hfty-three out of the higheſt Claſs, and twelve out of the next, who 


ſhould 
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ſhould continue in the Adminiftration for life, ſubject to the . 
reſtrictions. In tlie firſt one of them ſhould be appointed Gon 
falomier of Fuſtice for a term of two or three years, if it is not thought 
proper to appoint one for liſe; and in the next, the other Sixty-tout 
Citizens already elected ſhould be divided into two diſtinct bodies, each 
conſiſting of thirty-two ; one of which moities, in conjunction with 
the Gonfalonier, ſhould govern the firſt year, and the other the next | 
ſo that they would be changed n My 096. your, and altogether 
ſhould be called the Signiary. 

After this, let the f thirty-rwn be divided dans * parts, eight in 
each; every one of which thould refide three months in its turn with 
the Gonfalonier in the Palace, and not only aſſume the Magiſtracy with 
the uſual forms and ceremonies, but ttanſact all the 'bufineſs which 
before paſſed through the hands of the Signiory, the Council of Eight, 
and the other Councils; all which ſhould be diſſolved, as I ſaid before: 
This ſhould be the firſt member, or rather the Head of the State and 
by this proviſion, when it is well cohſidered, your Holineſs will fee the | 

Dignity of the Signiory will be reſtored: for as none but men of gra- 
vity and authority will ever ſit there, it will be no longer neceſſary to 
employ private men in the affairs of State, (which, as I obſerved be- 
fore, 1s always of prejudice to any Republic) fince the thirty-two who 
are not in office that year may be adviſed with upon occaſion, ſent 

upon Embaſſies, and made uſeful in other functions. And this firſt 
Signiory your Holineſs may eaſily find means to fill with your moſt in- 
timate Trends and confidants, as 1-ſhall ſhew preſently; but' in the mean 
time let us come to the fecond order in the State. 

Since there are three ſorts of men in every State, as I ſaid bane: 
there ſhould alfo be three ranks or degrees of quality in a Republic, 
and no more; upon which account, it is neceffary to prevent the con- 
fuſion occaſioned of late by the Multiplicity of 4 in our City; 
which have been eſtabliſhed, not becauſe they were conducive to good 
civil order, but merely to create friends and dependants, and to gratify 
the humour and ambition of numbers in a point which yet was of no 
ſervice to liberty or the public; becauſe they might all be corrupted and 
biaſed by party. In order therefore to — the Commonwealth to 
ſuch a form, the Council of Seventy, that of an hundred, and that of 
the People and Commonalty, ſhould all be aboliſhed ; and in the room 
of them I would appoint a Council of two hundred, every member of 

which ſhould be not leſs than forty years of age; an hundred and oy 
of them to be taken out of the middle claſs, and the other forty out 
of the loweſt; but not one out of the Siæi . Fee. They :thbuld likewiſe 

continue for life, and be called the — Elett : which Council, in 
conjunction with the Sixty-froe, ſhould tranſact all thelaffairs that aſed 
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to be tranſacted by the abovementioned Councils, (now ſuppoſed to be 
aboliſhed) and be veſted with the ſame degroe of authority, and all the 
members of it appointed by your Holineſs. For which purpoſe, as 
well as to maintain and regulate theſe proviſions, and others that I ſhall 
mention hereafter, and for the further ſecurity of your power and 
friends, it is neceſſary that a degree of authority, equal to that of the 
whole collective body of the people of Florence, ſhould be veſted by a 
Balia in your Holineſs, and the moſt Reverend Cardinal de Medici, 
during the lives of both: and that the Magiſtracy of the Eight di 
Guardia, as well as the Balia [e], ſhould be appointed from time to 
time by your Holineſs. It is likewiſe expedient, for the ſupport of 
your authority and your friends, that your Holineſs ſhould divide the 
Militia into two diſtinct Corps, over which you may appoint two Com- 
miſſaries, one for each, * 

By theſe proviſions your Holineſs will ſee that two out of the three 
claſſes may be thoroughly ſatisfied, and that both your own authority, 
and that of your friends, will be effectually confirmed and corroborated; 
as you will have the Militia and Courts of Jaftice in your hands, the 
laws in your own breaſt, and the Heads of the State entirely at your 
devotion.” | 9-6; | 
It remaips now to ſatisfy the third and loweſt rank of the Citizens, 
which con ſiſts of the generality or greater part of the People. But theſe 
will never be fatisfied, (and whoever thinks otherwiſe will find himſelf 
miſtaken) except their authority is either actually reſtored, or they are 
made eafy by a promiſe that it ſhall be. And ſince it might endanger 

your authority as well as'that of your friends to reſtore it all at once, 
it would be better for your Holineſs to reſtore part of it only at firſt, 
and give them ſuch aſſurances of reſtoring the reſt in due time as they 
may fully confide in: for which purpoſe, I conceive it will be neceſſary 
alſo to revive the Council of a thouſand, or at leaſt one of Six hundred 
Citizens, who ſhould nominate all the Magiſtrates and officers in the 
ſame manner they uſed to do formerly, except the abovementioned 
Sixty ve, the Council of two hundred, the Eight di Guardia, and the 
Bake, who ſhould be appointed by your Holineſs and the Cardinal, 
during the lives of you both. | 

And that your friends when going to be ballotted for in the Council, 
may be cetain of being imborſed [d]; your holineſs ought to _ 

| eight 


. 
= 


Le) Thele Magiſtrates, Officers, &c, as well as ſeveral other things which occur in | 


theſe pieces, have been ſo often mentioned in the Hiſtory of Florence, that it would be 
needleſs here to add any thing to what has been already ſaid of them, by way of ex- 

plaining the nature of their reſpective duties and functions. 
[4] t appears from this paſſage, that though the method of eleQing the Florentine 
mag rates by imborſations, or putting the names of the candidates into purſes, was plau- 
OL, II, 4 E ſible, 
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eight aſſeſſors, who being in the ſecret, may make the election fall 
upon whom they pleaſe, without power of wronging any of them; and 
that the generality may believe that the candidates names have been 
imbotſed, the Council, for their ſecurity, may ſend two Citizens, put 
into a joint Commiſſion by itſelf, to be witneſſes of the imborſation. 

Without ſatisfying the generality, no Republic ever yet ſtood upon a 
ſtable foundation: and it is eertain the generality of Florence will ne- 
ver be ſatisfied, except the Hall a tbouſand be opened again, and 
the diſtribution of offices reſtored to it. Your Holineſs-ſhould likewiſe 
be further informed, that whoever meditates any revolution in the State 
will certainly endeavour above all things, in the firſt place, to open that 
Hall again: and therefore it muſt ſurely be the beſt way ta do it your- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner as may leave no opportunity for any one to make 
an attempt which muſt end in the downfal of your authority, and the 
ruin: of your foends) i 651 iv bon OM e ation eg ets 

The State being thus modelled, no other proviſions would be want- 


ing for its ſecurity, if your Holineſs and the moſt. Reverend Cardinal 


were to live for ever: but as you are ſubject to mortality, it is neceſſary 
(if you would have the Republic continue firm and ſtrongly fupported 
on every fide, in ſuch a manner that every one may ſee himſelf: per- 
fectly ſecure, when the generality are ſatisfied by reſtoring part of their 
authority, and an aſſurance of the reſt) that there ſhould alſo be Sixteen 
Gonfaloniers appointed over the Companies of the Citizens, in the ſame 
manner and for the ſame time that they have been hitherto appointed: 
which may be done either. by your own authority, or by! leaving the 
appointment of them to the great Council, as your, Holineſs ſhall think 
moſt proper; remembering only to increaſe the number of the Divieri le], 
that ſo they may be more ſpread: over the City; and that none of the 
Gonfaloniers ſhould. be of the fxty: frve. rAtter their appointment, 
four Prevots ſhould be drawn out of them by lot, and continue in of- 
fice one month; ſo that at the end of fur months they will all have 
been Prevõôts. Out of theſe four, one ſhould be drawn to reſide for a 
week only with the eight Signiors and the Gonfalonier in the Palace; 
by which rotation all the four will have kept their, reſidence there at 
ſible, yet it ryight be. deſeated; hecauſe it was in the poder of the returning ' officers, 
whom Machiivel here calls Accoppiatori, or afJeſſors/to'' make the election fall upon 
whom they pleaſed; by pretending that their friends had the majority. The methods of 
imborſations in Florence differed as the ariſtocratical or democratical powers prevailed. 
That which is here recommended by Mashiavel, was practiſed under the Medici family, 
who did no violence to the forms of the democratical conſtitution, but aboliſhed, its ſpirit, 
by always having the returning officers in theit intereſt; o that in fa 4 they, inſtead of 
the people, nained the magiſtrates, and ſervants of the public,” or had ir in their power 


fo do ſo. ; , g 2 \ ; EB. * . * 5 1 
10 The Divieri were aſſiſtants to the Gonfalier, and commanded detachments of the 
peop 2 under him, a4 11. 124 3 | + :7 5 es I» 4 | | 1011 2 . 
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the end of the month. Without the preſence of this Officer, the ſaid 
sefidept Signiory ſhould mot be allowed to paſs any act, nor ſhould he 


himſelf have any vote there, but only be a witneſs and inſpector of 


their ptoceedings; to Which he may be ſuffered. to put a ſtop till he 
has aſked the Opinion of all the #h1i74y- t, together, and had the mat- 
ter fully diſcuſſed by them. . But,even the thirty-two, when allt toge- 
ther, ſhould not have power to reſolve upon any thing, except two of 
the ſaid Prevots were preſent, who ſhould have no further authority 
than to put a ſtop to their reſolutions for that time, and report them to 
the Counci] ele: nor ſhould that Council have a power of reſolving 
upon any thing, except ſix at leaſt of the ſixteen Gonfaleniers, and two 
Prevots, ; Wee: there, who ſhould oply have the liberty of taking the 
matter out of the, hands of that Council, and referring it to the great 
Council, provided. that any three of them ſhould think it neceſlary ſo to 
do: and as to the great. Council, it ſhould not be allowed to meet, un- 
leſs three of the Prevots at, leaſt were there, who! might, give their 
votes in it like the, other Citizens. 

This order ſhould be obſerved. after > — death 915 your Holineſs and 
the,moſt Reverend Cardinal, for two reaſons: in the firſt place, that if 
the Signiory or other Council ſhould either diſagree in their reſolutions, 
or attempt any thing againſt the public good, there might be ſome- 
body veſted with a power to take the matter out of their hands, and 
refer it to the people: for, it would be a great defect in the Conſtitu- 
tion, that any one ſet of Magiſtrates, or fingle Council, ſhould have a 
power to paſs a law by its own authority alone; and that too without 
any remedy, or appeal: upon which account, it is highly neceſſary that 
the Citizens ſhould have ſome proper officers, not only to inſpect their 
proceedings, but even to put a ſtop to them, if they ſeem to be of 
pernicious tendency. The other reaſon is, that when the preſent Sig- 
niory is diſſolved, and the privilege of being admitted into the new one 
is taken away from the generality, it will be expedient to give them 
ſome degree of rank and authority, which may in ſome meaſure reſem- 
ble that of which they have been deprived: now that which I have 
recommended will be ſtill greater, more ſerviceable, and more honour- 
able than what they have loſt. The Gonfaloniers therefore ſhould be 
appointed as ſoon as: poſſible, to reduce the City into the aforemen- 
tioned claſſes and degrees: but they ſhould not be ſuffered to exerciſe 
any. other functions of their Office without a Licence from your Holi- 
neſs;: of which you may avail yourſelf, (in cauſing them to report the 
proceedings of theſe ſeveral orders to you) to ſupport your dignity with 
ſo much the more ſtate and authority. 

Beſides this, in order to give ſuch a degree of ſtability and perfec- 
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tion to the Commonwealth, that no part of it may ſhrink or fail after 
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the deceaſe of your Holineſs and the moſt Reverend Cardinal, it is ne- 
ceſſary that a Court ſhould be erected upon oecaſion, conſiſting of the 
eight di guardia, and a Balia of thirty Citizens, to be choſen by lot out 
of the Council of two hundred and that of Six hundred together: which 
Court ſhould have a power, in criminal caſes, of ſummoning the Accuſer 
and the Accuſed to a r face to face before it in a certain time: but 
it ſhould never be ſuffered to aſſemble during the lives of your Holineſs 
and the Cardinal, without your ſpecial licence. Such a Court is of great 
uſe in a Commonwealth : for a few Citizens are afraid to call great and 
powerful delinquents to account, and therefore it is neceſſary that many 
thould concur for that purpoſe : that ſo when their judgments are con- 
cealed, (as they may be by balloting) every man may give his opinion 
freely and in ſecurity. It may ferve alfo, during your lives, as a check 
upon the Erght, and make them more careful in adminiſtering juſtice, 
as well as more diligent in expediting public affairs, leſt they ſhould be 
called before this Court. But that it may not be obliged to aſſemble 
upon every little frivolous occafion, it: may be ordained that it ſhall not 
take cognizance of any matter of fraud not amounting to the ſum of 
fifty Ducats ; nor of any act of violence where there is no effuſion of 
blood, or maiming, or bone broken, or where the loſs ſuſtained is 
under the value of fifty Ducats. 2H 

This model of a Commonwealth being duly conſidered, I think no- 
thing will be wanting in it even when your authority ſball ceaſe, as I 
have thewn before at large: but if it be confidered during your life and 
that of the Cardinal, it appears to be a Monarchy; for you have the 
command of the Militia, the appointment of the Judges, and the Laws, 
in your own breaft: ſo that I cannot ſee what further power any one 
can deſire in a State; nor can I conceive what any of your friends, who 
are good and peaceable men, have to fear whilſt the authority of your 
Holineſs is ſo great, and they themſelves fill the firſt employments in 
the Government; nor yet do I ſee any reaſon why the generality ſhould 
not be very well ſatisfied, when they find the diſtribution of Offices in 
part already reſtored to them, and the reſt falling by degrees into their 
hands. For your Holineſs may now and then ſuffer the Council of #109 
hundred to nominate one of the Szxty-five when there is a vacancy, and 
ſometimes the great Council to appoint one of the #wo hundred, and 
fometimes you may create them yourſelf, according to the circum- 
ftances of the times: and I am very certain that by the interpoſition of 
your Holineſs's authority, every thing may be conducted in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the ſecond of. thefe. orders may at laſt be eonverted into the 
firſt, and the third into the ſecond; &e. and that the Whole body may 
be governed in peace, with perpetual glory to your Holineſs; fince your 
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wer may very eaſily at all times remedy any inconveniency that ſhall 4 


ppen. | 

For my own part, I am of opinion that the higheſt honour that can 
be attamed to by any man is that which is voluntarily conferred on him 
by his Countrymen, and that the greateſt good he can do, as well as 
the moſt acceptable ta God, is that which he does to his Country, Next 
to that, I think none are to be compared with thoſe who have reformed 
Kingdoms and Commonwealths by wholeſome Laws and Conſtitutions. 


Theſe men have always held the next rank to thoſe that have been dei- 


fied for their great actions: but as there have been but few that have had 
an opportunity, and ſtill fewer that knew how to do this, the number 
of thoſe is very ſmall that have done it. This kind of glory has always 
been ſo much covetted by ſuch as made glory the ſole end of their 
labours, that when they have not had power themſelves either to found: 
or reform a ſtate in fact, they have left models and plans in writing to 
be executed by others that ſhould have in future times; as Plato, Ari- 
ſtotle, and many others, who have ſhewa the world that if they did. 
not found free States themſelves, like Solon and Lycurgus, it was not 


owing either to ignorance or want of good will to mankind, but to 


want.of power. 1 | 17 
Heaven then cannot beſtow a nobler gift upen any man, nor point 


out a fairer road to true glory: and amongſt all the Bleſſings which. 


God has been pleaſed to ſhower down upon your Holineſs and your 
Auguſt family, the moſt confiderable is that he has. given you both 


power and opportunity of immortalizing your name, and of far ſur- 


paſſing all your Anceſtors in the ſplendor of your actions. Let me en- 
treat your Holineſs therefore, to conſider in the firſt place, that if you 
intend to let the Government of Florence continue upon the fame bot- 
tom it is at prefent, many accidents muſt inevitably happen which will 


be attended with great danger; and that before they happen, you will. 
be teazed and tutored in ſuch a manner as would ſeem intolerable to 


any man, as you will be more particularly informed by the moſt Re- 
verend Cardinal, who. has refided for fome months paſt at Florence. 
This is partly owing to the importunity of ſeveral Citizens, who in- 


deed are much too preſumptuous in their demands; and partly to. the 


fears of others, who think they do not live in ſecurity under the preſent 
eſtabliſhment : ſo that they are continually crying out for a reforma- 
tion, one defiring the Government may be fettled upon a broader bor- 
tom, and another upon a narrower, whilſt nobody pretends to point. 
ont the particular meaſures by which it may either be contracted or 
extended with ſafety ; for being puzzled and confuſed themſelves, and 

at the ſame time terrified at the proſpect of impending danger, they nci- 
ther know how to prevent it themſelves, nos will put any confidence 
in 
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in thoſe that do: from whence it comes to paſs that amidſt ſuch diffe- 
rrence of opinions and variety of advice, the wiſeſt and moſt able-man 
in the world muſt live in continuakdoubt and diſtraction amongſt them. 
To remedy theſe inconveniencies then, there ate but two methods, 
viz. either to deny them audience and give them no opportunity of 
mentioning theſe matters at any time whatſoever, except their opinion 
eis aſked, (as the late Duke of illuſtrious memory uſed to do) or to 
ſetile the Government at once upon ſueh a footing that it may admini- 
ſter itſelf, and that now and then a little; of your Hblineſs's inſpection 
may ſuffice to keep it in good order: by the latter of theſe methods you 
may be freed from all danger and trouble; by the former, from trou- 
ble and impertinence only. But to ſay ſomething further of the dan- 
gers that muſt enſue if things continue as they are, L will venture to 
propheſy, that whenever any commotion or. inſurrection, thall happen, 
either one or other of the following events, if not both, muſt certainly 
be the conſequence; i. e. either ſome Head will be appointed in a ſud- 
den and tumultuary manner, who will reſcue the ſtate by violence and 
force of arms; or one part of the Citizens will immediately open the 
Council of a thouſand again, and ſacrifice the other without mercy. In 
caſe either of theſe events ſhould happen, (which God avert) your 
Holineſs will be pleaſed to conſider how many executions, how many 
baniſhments, and how many confiſcations muſt of, neceſſity enſue: a 
reflection which ſurely muſt, ſhock, the moſt hard-hearted man alive, 
much more a man of that remarkable humanity. and: tenderneſs which 
have always diſtinguiſhed your Holineſs. The only way then to prevent 
theſe evils, is to eſtabliſh the ſeveral claſſes and ordinances of the Com- 
monwealth in ſuch a manner, that they may ſupport themſelves : and 
that they will always be able to do, when each rank has its due ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, when every one knows his proper ſphere of 
action, and whom he can confide in; and laſtly, when no one has any 
occaſion to with for a change of Government, either becauſe his ambi- 
tion is not thoroughly gratified, or that he does not think himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently ſecure under ſuch an Adminiſtration. © 
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LETTERS written. to. ſeveral States and 
Perſons, in the name of the Republic of 
Florence. | 


By NICHOLAS MACHIAVEL, 


Secretary of State there in the years 1510 and 1511, 


PP 


FRY TR YL 


To the Reverend Marco Priori, Vicar [/] to the Biſhop- 
of Luca [g), at Lower Caſtro Franco. 


FX T Emre informed that a certain prieſt, named Antonio, the Son 
of Simone da S. Pietro, has forcibly ſeized upon ſome goods 

and chattels in the Vicariate of Lari, which had been made over ſome 
months ago to Maria Tedda, widow to the late Pietro, Son of Simone 
da S. Pietro, according to the laws of Piſa: at which we are much 
diſpleaſed; becauſe we would not have the leaſt violence uſed in our 

territories: by any perſon whatſoever, much leſs by a ycigious: but if 


{/], The perſons by whom the ſtates of Italy uſed to govern. ſmall territories and do- 
pendencies were often tiled Vicars, but they were Laymen : beſides whom there were 
alſa Spiritual Vicars to inſpect the manners of Eccleſiaſtics; and if an Eccleſiaſtic was 
guilty of. any. crime. or miſdemeanor which was cognizable by the Secular Magiſtrate, 
yet that Magiſtrate durſt not cite, much Jels r upon, the oftender till he had 
obtained Licence for ſo doing from the Spiritual Vicar, under whoſe juriſdiction he was, 
leſt he ſhould incur the Pope's diſpleaſure, as appears from this and other inſtances in 
the courſe of theſe Letrers : which has introduced that Soleciſm in Politics, [Imperium in 
Imperio, into moſt Popiſh Governments, | 
le] Not Lucca, but Luca (as it is here ſpelt) a little territory in Tuſcany, . 
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he has any pretenſions to thoſe goods, or any part of them, let him 


LETTERS TO SEVERAL 


have recourſe to the laws, as every honeſt man ought to have. We 
therefore deſire your reverence to ſend for the faid Antonio, who is 
under your juriſdiftion, and order him not only to defiſt from all fur. 
ther violence, but to give ſufficient ſecurity to the - widow and her 
tenants that he will not perſonally moleſt or annoy either her or an 
of them, upon this account; becauſe, we hear, he goes continually armed 
for that purpoſe; which is very unbecoming in a Religious. This 
you may do under. ſuch penalties as you think moſt proper; and it 


Will be acting in a manner that will be very agreeable ta our moſt 


Serene Republic, and worthy of your Reverence. But if he is contu- 
macious, and refuſes to appear before you, be pleaſed to grant your 
Licence to our Vicar at Lari (where the premiſes lie) to take him into 
cuſtody, and we will ſend him orders to do it; that ſo he may be 


compelled to ſubmit to your Reverence. Farewell, 13 July, 1510. 


LETTER I. 
To the Conſuls of the Marine. 


NE M. Chriſtofano da Marchio, a Portugueſe Gentleman, and 
Student in the Canon Law, has been before us, and complains 


| that as he was going to the Univerſity at Piſa, he was ſtopped at the 


gates of that city, and had not only all the cloaths and houſhold fur- 
niture he brought with him, but likewiſe all his money, taken from 
him, and was obliged to pay twelve Ducats in Gold, as Duty for 


the ſaid money. Now, as he is no Trader, (according to his own 


report of the matter) but a Lawyer and a Gentleman in his own 


country, and carries ſuch furniture and ſums of money with him for 


his convenience and ſupport, wherever he goes to ſtudy, he thinks 
he ought to be exempt-from any ſuch duty. We are of opinion, 
therefore, that the faid twelve Ducats ſhould be refunded to him; 
that ſo he may have no reaſon to complain of having ſuffered any 


violence in our Dominions, and that our Subjects may not be uſed in 


the ſame manner in Portugal. For in truth, if the money he had 
with him was only to ſupport him in his Studies like a Gentleman, you 


ought to proceed with great caution and diſcretion in this matter, as 


we truſt you will do. Farewell, 23 July, 1510. | 


To 
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LETTER III. 
To Alamanno de Petrucci, chief Magiſtrate of Campiglia. 


WI make no doubt but you muſt have heard that our Corn- 
harveſt has not proved ſo plentiful a one as was expected: and 
that our people may not have any cauſe to fear a dearth, we will and 
command you, to take all poſſible care that no ſort of corn or grain 
of any kind which grows in your neighbourhood, or elſewhere, upon 
the coaſt of Campiglia, may be conveyed out of thoſe parts upon any 
account whatſoever. For which purpoſe, you are to puniſh all thoſe 
that preſume to diſobey your orders in this reſpect, by ſeizing upon the 
grain only for the firſt offence; and for the ſecond, by taking away 
their horſes, or other beaſts of burden, and carriages alſo. But all 
this muſt be done with. as little noiſe as poſſible : for as we have in 
general a tolerable ſufficiency of all neceſſaries, we would not willingly 
occaſion any diſturbance, or have the people alarmed. You are a 
prudent man, and underſtand our meaning: act accordingly, as you 
are wont to do; and if you hear of any ſort of grain that is upon the 
road to our City, don't ſtop it; Farewell, 14 Auguſt, 1510. 


* 


ETT TER . 


To the Vicar of Piſa and St. Miniato ; and alſo to the 
Magiſtrates of Buggiani and Fucecchio. 


£ 


E are informed that great quantities of Corn have been' con- 


offended at it; for the harveſt in theſe parts has not been ſo abundant 
as we hoped: and as we ought not to ſuffer our own ſubjects to be 
reduced to the want of bread, by letting it be tranſported out of our 
own territories into thoſe of others, we will and command you to 
make it known either by Proclamation, or in ſome other public man- 
ner, that if any perſon, of what rank, eſtate, or condition ſoever he 
may be, ſhall be found tranſporting any ſort of grain out of our terri- 
tories, he ſhall be puniſhed with the loſs of his carriages, horſes, and 
loading, without remedy or appeal. After this warning is publiſhed, 
you are to cauſe a ſtrict watch to be kept night and day at all paſſes 


and to take care that all ſuch as ſhall offend that way may be puniſhed 
Vor. II. 4 F in 
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veyed out of our Dominions from your Diſtrict, and are much 


LETTERS TO SEVERAL 
in the manner above preſcribed. You are men of underſtanding, and 


now you know our pleaſure, Jet it be your principal concern that it 


may be duly executed, ' Farewell, 23 Auguſt, 1510. 


1 


LETTER v. 
To Buonaccorſo de Serragli, chief Magiſtrate of Palaia. 


IOMASO, the Son of Antonio di Pagno, hath been before us, 

and humbly beſought our pardon for his late offences. Where- 
fore, in purſuance of a Law made in fayour of ſuch inhabitants of that 
City as ſhould return thither, we have granted him a free pardon : 
and it is our further pleaſure that all the eſtates and goods he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of before the year 1494, and fince that time, which, he ſays, lie 
about Marti, and conſiſt of houſes, olive-yards and vineyards, ſhould be 
immediately reſtored to him. We therefore hereby will and command, 
as he is now returned to live peaceably and quietly at Piſa, that you 
not only cauſe all the ſaid goods and eſtates to be reſtored to him, by 
ejecting the preſent occupiers of them; but that you likewiſe hence- 
forth treat bim in a friendly and amicable manner, as one who hath 
ſubmitted to our Government in conſequence of the aforeſaid Law. 
Hereof you are not to fail. Farewell, 26 Auguſt, 15 10. 


LETTER VI. 


To Franciſco de Bramanti, Chief Magiſtrate of Caſcina, 
in the territory of Piſa. 


WI ſuppoſe you can be no ſtranger to the loſſes which the inha- 
bitants of the country on this ſide Piſa ſuſtained by the fre- 
quent depredations, murders, and other ſorts of violence that were 
committed upon them during the war betwixt us and that City, before 
we became poſſeſſed of it, and muſt know that the greater part of 
them were thereby reduced to extreme poverty. We are informed, 
however, that the inhabitants of Caſcina, in particular, are ſued and 
diſtreſſed in ſuch a manner at this time by the officers of your Courts, 
for debts which they had contracted before the year 1494, that if theſe 
proceedings are not dropped, they muſt either fly their Country, or lie 
in priſon all the days of their life; which would give great * 
an 
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and offence to our moſt Serene Republic, as we would willingly keep 


theſe poor people at home, and in poſſeſſion of their liberty. It is our 
pleaſure, therefore, that whenever any of their creditors apply to your 


Courts to enforce the payment of ſuch debts as were contracted be- 
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fore the year 1494, you enquire ſtrictly into the nature and circum- 


ſtances of thoſe debts, and ſhew as much favour as you can conſi- 
ſtently with common equity, to the Debtors, out of compaſſion to their 
ſufferings, and to keep them if poſſible in their own country. Now 
you know our pleaſure, let it be your endeavour to aſſiſt theſe miſerable 


people according to their neceſſities, and with as much addreſs as you 
can. Farewell, 27 Auguſt, 15 10. 


EN VI. 
To Certaldo Raphaele de Antinori. 
ONSIDERING the circumſtances of the times, though indeed 


| there is no appearance of open war at preſent, yet for our own 
ſatisfaction, we have put a garriſon into Poggio Imperiale. But there 
is ſtill ſomething further wanting to ſecure that fortreſs ; and what we 
deſigned to have done in the ſpace of a month or two for that purpoſe, 
we could now wiſh might be completed in five or fix days, if poſſible. 
We therefore command you. to repair immediately to Poggio, but 
without noiſe or buſtle, under a pretence that you only came thither 
for a ride and a little recreation. But when you are there, you are not 
only to ſurvey the walls as privately as you can, but to obſerve whe- 
ther any Foſſes are neceſſary for its preſent defence, whoſe houſes muſt 
be pulled down, and what places levelled, in order to ſecure it againſt 
any force. If you ſhall have reaſon to think, however, that the in- 
habitants of that Vicariate, and eſpecially thoſe that live neareſt to Ca- 
ſtello Fiorentino, will readily concur with you in the matter, you are 
to uſe your utmoſt endeavours to put the town in a proper poſture of 
defence in five or ſix days, For which purpoſe, it is -neceſſary that 
you ſhould leave ſome perſon there to inſpect the works in your ab- 
ſence, and that you yourſelf ſhould go thither once in two days till 
the whole is finiſhed : but if you ſuſpect there will be any great diffi- 


culty in the matter, and that the people will be much averſe to it; ſay 


nothing of it, but acquaint us with your proceedings, and what ob- 
ſervations you have made there. Farewell, 29 Auguſt, 1510. 


8 LET. 
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LETTER VII. 


To the Commiſſioners and other Officers for inſpecting the 
Ditches and Banks in the Diſtrict of Piſa. 


HERE are now two Deputies with us, one from the Pariſh of 
S. Caſſiano, and another from S. Lorenzo; the latter of whom has 


alſo applied to the Courts at Caſcina. They complain that you have 


ordered thoſe Diſtricts to ſend labourers to work at the Ditches and 
Banks in the territory of Piſa, and have laid ſeveral fines upon them 
for not ſending any, though they are expreſsly exempted from ſuch 
labour by certain privileges granted them by this moſt Serene Repub- 
lic, as you may ſee from the tenor of an inſtrument in writing drawn 
up for that purpoſe, and ſtill in their poſſeſſion : upon which account, 
they demand that a due regard ſhould be paid to the contents of that 
inſtrument. Now as you know that the public faith given to Subjects 
ought always to be moſt religiouſly obſerved, it is our pleaſure that 
you have recourſe to the faid inſtrument, and that if you find they are 
actually exempted from ſuch duty by virtue of it, you ſhould not only 
obſerve the purport of it inviolably yourſelf, but cauſe all others under 
your Juriſdiction to do the fame, and remit the fines that. have been 
laid upon them, as illegal and contrary to the tenor of the aforeſaid 
inſtrument. You are to ſee that all this be duly executed without fail. 
Farewell, 29 Auguſt, 1510. bee 


LETTER IX. 
To Bernardino da Colle, Vicar of Monte Caſtello. 


4 have been two Deputies before us from the Community 
of 8. Almazio, who have repreſented to us, that the river Pagone, 
running betwixt their Diſtrict and that of Monte Caſtello, when the 
inhabitants of S. Almazio take their Cattle to water there, they are 


ſued by the Cowkeepers of Monte Caſtello for damages, though the 


River is no more in one Liberty than another, and the Cattle never 
ſtray over it. On the contrary, the people of S. Almazio ſue thoſe of 
Monte Caſtello for the ſame ſort of treſpaſs. Now theſe frivolous 
and vexatious ſuits are daily multiplied by each fide in ſuch a manner, 
that both are miſerably impoveriſhed and almoſt ruined by them ; 
| Oey thoug 
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though there does not appear any great reaſon for it on either: for 


certainly all men are at liberty to water their Cattle at any river, pro- 
vided they do not injure another perſon by it ; which does not ſeem 
to have been the caſe in this matter. It is our will and command 
therefore, that upon the receipt of this, you immediately ſummon both 
parties to appear before you; and that when you have thoroughly 
examined the nature of their grievances, you uſe your utmoſt endea- 
vours to compoſe all differences betwixt them; not by any violent or 
compulſive means, but in an amicable manner, as far as it can be done 
without prejudice to common honeſty and juſtice ; which will be a 
piece of ſervice that will merit our commendation. But if you ſhould 
fail in theſe laudable endeavours, after you have tried all fair means, 
you are to refer the two parties to us, with an account of their ſeveral 
a erg and an exact draught of the water-courſe ; and after we 
ve heard what each has to ſay for itſelf, we will. take care that ſtrict 
juſtice ſhall be done to both. Be ſure then not only to give us ſpeedy 
advice of your proceedings in this affair for your -m reputation, but 
at what time you heard. the cauſe, and what you thigh of the matter 
yourſelf, Farewell, 2 September, 1 510, WA. 


T-RETTER. X. N 
To the Conſuls of the Marine. 


| HOUGH we could wiſh all the ditches and water-courſes in the 


country might be ſcoured and cleanſed with all poſſible expe> 
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dition, as well for the plenty and improvement it would occaſion, as 


for the health of the inhabitants: nevertheleſs, conſidering that many 


townſhips are exempted from labouring at ſuch work by expreſs arti- 
cles; and that others, who have no ſuch exemption to plead, are reduced 
to ſuch miſery and poverty by the late devaſtations in the territories f 
Piſa, and the failure of their harveſt this year, in which they had 
placed their laſt hope, that they ſay they are not able to give us the _ 


leaſt aſſiſtance; it is our will and pleaſure (to prevent their being driven 
to 48 and forced to fly their Country) that with regard to thoſe 
who 


the tenor of thoſe articles yourſelves, and take cate that all others do 


the ſame; becauſe we would not have the faith that has been given 


by this moſt Serene Republic in the leaſt violated upon any account 
whatſoever. As to others, who have no ſuch exemptions to plead in 
their behalf, and therefore are liable to be compelled to this work, we 
would have you act with diſcretion (for the reaſons abovementioned) 


ave ſuch exemptions to ſhew, you ſhould both ſtrictly obſerve 


and. 
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and not be too haſty in puniſhing them if they do not appear ; but to 
treat them in ſo mild and tender a manner, as may induce them tocome 
voluntarily and without compulſion of any kind : for if the matter 
cannot be conveniently diſpatched this year, it muſt be deferred till the 
next; becauſe you muſt be ſenſible how much greater regard we have, 
and ought to have, to the circumſtances of theſe poor people, than to 
expediting the preſent undertaking. Now you know our pleaſure, we 
make no doubt but you will act with your uſual prudence upon this 
occaſion, and favour them as much as you can, leſt they ſhould be 
reduced to deſpair. Farewell, 5 September, 1510, 


LETTER. XI. 


To Philippo de Arigucci, Chief Magiſtrate of Terracolle. 


LESSANDRO di Mariano of your town has been committed to 
| priſon here by the worſhipful Erght of the Guard, and the Balia 
of this City, for abuſing a Servant Girl of no more than eleven years of 
age, in ſuch a manner that he has ruined her. Now the wife of Chriſto- 
fano Meſlo of your town, as well as the wife of one Lazzero a Black- 
ſmith, and another woman called Parvola, who afterwards met her at 


a well out of the Porta Paſſerina, where ſhe was waſhing her cloaths, 


are fully acquainted it ſeems with all the circumſtances of this affair, 
And as we are determined to take ſtrict cognizance of the whole our- 
ſelves, we hereby enjoin you to ſend for the ſaid three women and the 
Girl herſelf before you, and to cauſe them to be examined cloſely and 
ſeparately upon oath by your Chief Juſtice, in the preſence of a Public 
Notary, but with all due regard to Decency and Modeſty ; that ſo we 
may have full information of the matter. After they have been fo 
examined, you are to ſend us a copy of their Depoſitions incloſed in a 
Letter, ſealed with your own Seal, by the hands of a faithful Meſſen- 
ger. At the ſame time you are alſo to ſend the Girl herſelf hither, 
with a proper attendance to ſecure her perſon, and as ſpeedily as poſſi- 
ble for your own credit; giving us likewiſe a circumſtantial account of 
all that is come to your knowledge in this buſineſs, by the perſon who 
brings us the Depoſitions, and who is to come himſelf with the Girl. 
Farewell, 11 September, 1510, 


* 
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CBTT.ER XII. 


To Tomaſo Franciſco de Caponſacchi, Chamberlain of 
St. John's. 


Deputy from the Community of Lannolina has been with us, 
| and repreſented to us, that all their- corn, grapes, and cheſnuts 
have been deſtroyed this Seaſon by a dreadful ſtorm, in ſuch a manner 
that they cannot tell how to ſupport themſelves the reſt of the year : 
upon which account they have humbly beſought us to have pity on 
them ; for if they are ſent to priſon for the tenths and other taxes ariſing 
from thoſe fruits, they muſt inevitably periſh there with hunger. And 
as it is our duty to have compaſſion upon the poor and miſerable, you 
are hereby required to enquire into the matter, and if you find they 
have actually ſuſtained theſe loſſes, you are to favour them in ſuch a 
manner in remitting the aforeſaid duties, as your diſcretion ſhall think 
neceſſary in ſo grievous a calamity. You are a prudent man, and now 
you know our diſpoſition in this reſpect, you will behave yourſelf, we 
make no queſtion, ſo as to deſerve our approbation. Farewell, 5 Octo- 


ber, 1510. 


LETTER XIII. 


To Giovanni Battiſta de Bartolini, Commiſſary and Chief 
Magiſtrate of Piſa. 


E find by your laſt Letters to the Council of Ten, that a certain 
Portugueſe Phyſician, and ſome others of that nation are come 

to Piſa, under a ſafe-condutt from the late Council of Ten, but that 
they are thought to be either Heretics or Infidels: upon which account, 
88. ſay, you are reſolved to ſend them elſewhere about their buſineſs. 
But for many reaſons, and particularly becauſe they came to Piſa under 
the ſanction of the Public Faith, (though indeed that protection is now 
at an end) as well as becauſe it is a very difficult matter to form a true 
judgment of men in points of Religious Faith, and that we are deſi- 
rous to have your City as well filled with inhabitants as poſſible, it is 
our pleaſure that you ſuffer the ſaid Phyſician and his countrymen to 
ſtay amongſt you for three or four months; during which time, by 
keeping a good watch upon their actions and behaviour, you will r | 

able 
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able to gueſs pretty truly at their Principles: and if you find, at the end 


of that term, that their further ſtay will be of prejudice to the Com- 


munity, you may then diſmiſs them. Farewel, 22 December, 1510. 


LETTER XIV. 
To the Same. 


* your laſt of the 24th inſtant, in anſwer to our commands 
concerning the reputed Heretics you mentioned in your former 
Letter, we were informed of what you had then obſerved with regard 
to their conduct and actions; and we commend you for your early and 
neceſſary advice. The intention of this therefore is to recommend to 
you that you ſtill continue to keep a watchful eye upon thoſe people, 
that you may be enabled to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad amongſt 
them; and that you tolerate thoſe that behave themſelves well and 
like Chriſtians, ſince they may be of ſervice to the Community: but 
to diſmiſs ſuch as ſhall demean themſelves otherwiſe, and therefore 
cannot poſſibly do any good there, but much harm, and may excite 
the indignation of the people. Theſe matters you will be able to judge 
better of upon the Spot, than we can poſſibly do here; and therefore you 


muſt act accordingly. As to bringing any diſtemper amongſt you, you 


muſt diligently enquire into that; and if you have ſufficient proof that 
they came lately from an infected place, let them be immediately ſent 
away, leſt they ſhould ſpread the ba in a City which at preſent 
is free from any thing of that kind. Farewel, 26 December, 1510. 


_ LETTER XV. 
To Giovanni de Serragli, Chief Magiſtrate of Peccioli. 


OU will find that, by virtue of a Law very ſeaſonably made by 

the Legiſlature of our Republic in the month of Auguſt 1492, 
whoever ſhall afterwards come with their families to live in the terri- 
tory of Piſa, ſhall be entirely exempt from all manner of taxes, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, for twenty years to come, as well in the 
territory of Florence as in that of Piſa ; excepting that they ſhall be 
obliged to contribute to the expence of repairing and keeping in good 
order the ditches, highways, and bridges in the reſpective diſtricts 
where they live, in the ſame manner with the other inhabitants of _ 
| places, 
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places, as you may ſee more fully by having recourſe to the faid Law. 
Now ſome people from the Community of Fabricia have been with us 
to complain in their own names, and thoſe of ſeveral other ſtrangers, 
who have come with their families to ſettle there, that you have laid 
ſome duties upon cloaths and other goods which they have, at the 
inſtance of that Community, in order to make them contribute to the 
expence of ſupporting Soldiers and other extraordinary charges ; from 
all which they plead an exemption in conſequence of the aforeſaid Law, 
and indeed demand it: for they ſolemnly detlare they ſhould never 
have gone to live there, but for the privileges granted by it. It is our 
pleaſure therefore that, immediately upon the receipt of this, you ſum- 
mon the Repreſentatives of Fabricia, as well as the ſtrangers who have 
been ſo aggrieved, to appear before you ; and that when you have read 
the ſaid Law in their preſence, you cauſe due regard to be paid to it, 
by reſtoring to them, and every one of them, the ſeveral ſums that have 
been levied upon their goods in contempt of it, without putting them 
to any further expence. For we are determined it ſhall be inviolably 
obſerved for the ſpace of twenty years, with regard to all ſuch as have 
come to ſettle within the territories of Piſa for the ſake of enjoying the 
privileges and immunities granted by it; in order to repeople that coun- 
try as well, and as ſoon as we can. Take care then that theſe orders 
be duly put in execution, and Farewel, 18 February, 1510. 


LETTER XVI. 


To the Chief Magiſtrate and Commiſſary of the City of 
Piſa, and their Succeſſors; and likewiſe to the Vicar of 
Lari, the Vicar of Vico Piſano, the Chief Magiſtrate of 
Campiglia, and their reſpective Succeſſors. 


WE are informed that great quantities of Myrtle, and other mate- 
rials made, uſe of in tanning and dreſſing Leather, have been 
tranſported out of our Dominions from your fide: by which we are 
likely to ſuffer much inconvenience ; as we thall not have a ſufficient 
quantity of ſuch materials left in our parts for the uſe of our own 
Tanners and Leather-dreſſers. In order therefore to repair this loſs, 
and to prevent foreigners being ſupplied with theſe things to our own 
prejudice, we command you, upon the receipt of this, to cauſe Pro- 
clamation to be made in all the public places of your ſeveral juriſdic- 
tions, that if any perſon, of what rank or condition ſoever he may be, 
ſhall henceforth preſume either himſelf, or by the aſſiſtance of others, 
Vor. II. 4 G or 
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or under any pretence whatſoever, to tranſport or ' cauſe to be tran. 
ſported out of our Dominions, either by land or water, any ſuch ma- 
terials, he ſhall forfeit not only the loading, but the carriages and beaſt; 
that draw them, or the veſſel in which they are freighted, if conveyed 
by water. After you have cauſed this Proclamation to be printed, and 
ſtuck up in the moſt frequented places of your reſpective Juriſdictions, 
that ſo nobody may pretend ignorance, you are likewiſe to exert your 
utmoſt activity and diligence in puniſhing all offenders in the aforeſaid 
manner, as ſoon as they ſhall be convicted: for you-mult be very ſen. 
ſible yourſelves how much we ſhould ſuffer by a continuance of ſuch 
practices. Let it be your principal endeavour therefore to prevent 
them. Farewel, 25 February, 1510. | 


LRT TER XVI. 
A Patent. 


HE Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republic of Florence, to the 
Chief Magiſtrate, Commiſſary, and Conſuls of the City of Pita, 
greeting. You are no ſtrangers, we ſuppoſe, to the great pains that 


have been taken for a long time paſt by this Republic, and particu- 


larly by the officers of the Mint, to-put a ſtop to the currency of all 
baſe and clipped coin in our Dominions; in which indeed they have 
in a great meaſure ſucceeded according to our wiſhes. But we have 
been lately informed that ſuch fort of money has been again introduced 
into your City, and is commonly paſſed off from one to another with- 
out any fear or reſerve; at which we cannot help being very much 


_ offended and concerned: for you muſt be thoroughly ſenſible, we are 


aſſured, how prejudicial ſuch a thing muſt be both to the Public and 
every Individual; eſpecially as we have taken great care to circulate 
good and genuine coin of all denominations throughout almoſt every 
part of our Dominions, according to the uſual cuſtom and inſtitutions 
of this Republic. As we are very defirous therefore to eradicate this 
evil, which is of the moſt pernicious tendency, we command you to 
aſſemble altogether upon the receipt of this, and to make ſuch provi- 
fions as ſhall ſeem moſt proper and expedient, not only to prevent the 
currency of all bad money, but to clear our Dominions entirely of it, if 
poſſible. You are men of ſenſe, and muſt know how detrimental the 
ſufferance of it will be to every ſort of people in the end, Let it be 
your buſineſs to take all neceſſary meaſures to remedy ſo great an evil. 


Farewel, 15 March, 1510, 


LE T- 
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LETTER XVIII. 


To Galeotto de Leoni, Chief Magiſtrate and Commiſlary 
. of Burgi. 


N information hath been laid before us that Jacopo Venuto, 
Doctor of Law in your town, about four years ago married 
Madonna Giacopa, daughter of the late Chriſtofano Picchi there, a 
woman of good reputation and family. But that he keeps another 
woman in the houſe, by whom he has ſeveral children, under the very 
eyes of his wife, whom he has abuſed in ſuch a manner that ſhe has 
been forced to quit the houſe, and return to her relations, for want of 
bread and other neceſſaries of life, whilſt he and his Concubine are 
ſpending her fortune and inheritance. Now this being a matter of very 
bad example, and not only highly culpable, but likely to be attended 
with dangerous conſequences, we have been humbly petitioned to take 
cognizance of it: upon which account, it is our pleaſure, that on the 
receipt of this, you preſently cite the ſaid Jacopo Venuto to appear 
before you, together with his wife, or ſome of her neareſt relations, 
that you may know the truth of the matter: and if you ſhall find it 
to be as it hath been repreſented to us, you are to reprimand the ſaid 
Jacopo in a proper manner for his cruel behaviour to his wife, giving 
him to underſtand that ſuch a conduct very ill becomes a perſon of his 
profeſſion, and that if he perſiſts in it, the Signiory of this Republic 
will take ſuch a courſe with him as ſhall not fail to reclaim him, and 
make him ſenſible of his error. In the mean time, however, you are 
to take care that he provide her with a proper table, cloaths, and other 
conveniencies ſuitable to her rank, and that he return her fortune 
immediately. Theſe are our poſitive orders; act with your uſual pru- 
dence in the execution of them, and endeavour to reduce the man to 
reaſon for your own reputation : but if you find him obſtinate and 
incorrigible, let us have a particular account of his behaviour; for we 
are determined to redreſs the poor woman's grievances in a proper 
manner. Farewel, 15 March, 1510. 
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LETTER XIX. 
To Bartolomeo de Mancini, Vicar of Piſcia. 


E are informed that the Community of Monte Catini are deſi- 

rous to have a reform made in their Magiſtracy, now the time 

of chuſing new Officers is at hand. For which purpoſe ſome private 
perſons have been with us from that place in their own names, and thoſe 
of many others, who wiſh to have the Government altered for the 
better, and complain that their Community, which conſiſts of about five 
hundred inhabitants, is entirely governed by thirty or forty perſons, 
who never go out of office but they are ſucceeded either by their ſons, 
or brothers, or ſome near relations; ſo that they are always in the Admi- 
niſtration, and throw the power into whatſoever hands they pleaſe, 
without any regard to juſtice or merit. In this manner, they ſay, a 
few perſons ſhare all the honours amongſt them, as well as the reve- 
nues of the Public, which annually amount to four thouſand Ducats ; 
and that though the expences of the Community never exceed two 
thouſand, yet they conſtantly make up accounts at the end of the year, 
by which they bring the reſt of their fellow townſmen in their debt : 
for which reaſons they complain, as we ſaid before, of being ill go- 
verned by a little circle of Officers, who chuſe another by turns for 
that purpoſe in ſuch a manner, that when one of them goes out of 
power, another of them is ſure to come in : a courſe of adminiſtration 
ſo iniquitous, that they think they cannot fall into worſe hands upon 
any change whatſoever. It is our will, therefore, that either you 


yourſelf, or your Chief Juſtice, ſhould repair directly to Monte Catini, 


and not only inform yourſelf of the manner in which this Reform is 
to be conducted, but to take care that the chief Magiſtrates and Coun- 
cil, who are to nominate the Reformers, may nat appoint any relation 
of their own, even in the fourth degree, according to the tenor of their 
Laws ; and that none of the old Circle (that is, of thoſe who have 
been ſo long in office) may be elected; that ſo other people may have 
their turn in the Adminiſtration, and the Reform proceed with equity 
and impartiality, by diſtributing the honours and employments amongſt 
thoſe who have always behaved themſelves well, and formerly uſed to 
have their ſhare in them; as well as by excluding others who have 
forfeited all pretenſions to them, either by having been outlawed, or 
otherwiſe rendered infamous by their actions. In ſhort, if you cannot 
attend there yourſelf, you are to lay a ſtrict injunction upon your Chief 
Juftice, that he take particular care this Reform may be made my 
3 ue 
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due regard to juſtice and peace, and, if poſſible, with general ſatis- 
faction, by acting without paſſion or prejudice, and by conſidering the 
merits of every one, as their Laws expreſsly require. But if the Re- 
| preſentatives of the Community ſhall think themſelves in any wiſe 
aggrieved by the manner of proceeding we preſcribe, they are at liberty 
to apply to our moſt Auguſt Signiory. Farewel, 26 March, 1511. 


LETTER AXE. 


To Giovanni de Popoleſchi, Chief Magiſtrate and Com- 
miſſary of the City of Piſtoia. 


OME people from Piſtoia (of both the Parties which divide that 
City) who came hither not long ago in your name, have been 
with us again, about the three Fellowſhips which are likely to be 
ſoon vacant in your College; the Panciatichi [h] complaining they have 


but few Graduates of their Party in the College, and much leſs intereſt 


there than they ought to have. Upon which account, having heard 


all that both Parties had to fay for themſelves upon this occafion at 


ſeveral times; and laſtly, having cauſed the Reverend Cardinal of 
Trano's will to be read to them, which preſcribes the order that is to 


be followed in ſuch Elections, we are of opinion that we cannot deviate 


from the ſaid will, without incurring much ſcandal and cenſure. For 
this reaſon, we will and command that the order preſcribed by it be 


punctually obſerved at the next Election: and if the Panciatichi have 


not ſo many Graduates as the other Party, you muſt exhort them to 


patience this time; that ſo the Election may be conducted as it ſhould. 
be, and thoſe only choſen who have the beſt right to be fo according 


to the tenor of that will, without regard to any other conſideration 


whatſoever ; becauſe it is our pleaſure that it ſhould be duly obſerved 
in every reſpect. On the other hand, you muſt give both Parties to 
underſtand that we expect they ſhould come to ſome compromiſe in 


theſe matters for the future, and that a proviſion be made that the 
Panciatichi may not be totally excluded by degrees; as it was not the 


Cardinal's intention that either Party ſhould have a larger ſhare in his 


Donation than the other. This vou are to ſee executed with the utmoſt 


impartiality, taking great care that every ſtep may be avoided which 
may occaſion any ſcaral or diſturbance, and exhorting the Electors to 
behave themſelves in ſuch a manner upon this occaſion, .as may recom- 


[] The name of one of the Parties. 
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mend them to the notice and favour 1 our e Signiory. Fare- 
wy 19 April, Wen 


LETTER XXI 


To Franciſco de Pitti, Vicar and Commillary of 
St. Miniato. 


E are informed that on Sunday next, the eleventh- of this 
month, the Chapter of the Minor Friars for the Province of 
Tuſcany are to aſſemble at St. Miniato for the choice of a new Rector 
of their order, and that the Sieneſe Friars are determined to elect ſome- 
body of their own City into that office. Now as our City is the Head 
of Tuſcany, we think it will be more honourable that fome Friar of 
our own territories ſhould be elected; and if they can be perſuaded to 
think well that Franciſco de Ghinucci da Monte Varchi, a man of 
learning and good conduct, and their preſent Rector, ſhould continue 
in his office, (which we underſtand would be very agreeable to their 
General) it would alſo be very pleaſing to us, on account of his 
excellent character. We therefore will and command you hereby to give 
all manner of aſſiſtance (as far as is conſiſtent with juſtice and decency) 
to our immediate Subject, the . preſent Rector; taking all poſſible care 
| to prevent any ſcandal or diſturbance that may ariſe upon this occaſion. 
You know our pleaſure; endeavour to ſee it executed in a proper man- 
ner, without making it 2855 or violating your own Conſcience, 
Farewel, 3o May, 1 511. 


| I. ETER XXII. 


| To the Moſt Reverend Father Merino de Pandolfini 
7 Biſhop of Piſtoia. 


| EVERAL perſons belonging to the Church of S. Pietro Maciors 
| in Piſtoia have been before our Auguſt Signiory, and aſſert that the 
Chapter of the ſaid Church, by virtue of a Bull granted by Pope Euge- 
nius in the year 1433, are Patrons of it, and all the beneficed Altars 
= - in it: and that your Reverence being defirous to ſee the Bull and ſome 
= other writings relating to the Patronage of that Church, they were 
| freely entruſted in your hands ; but that you now refuſe to return 
them : at which we cannot help being much concerned, as well as 


offended; 
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offended ; becauſe (not to mention the violence committed upon other 
people's rights) it ſeems to be a ſtep, if their allegations are true, 


every way unworthy of your Reverence. Upon which accounts, we 


adviſe you to reſtore the ſaid Bull and other writings, and to behave 
ourſelf with ſuch modeſty and juſtice in this affair, as may prevent 
all occaſion of ſcandal in the City: and indeed we make no doubt but 
your Reverence will be much more ready to compoſe all diſturbances 
than to excite and enflame them ; as you mult certainly know that 
when men are injured in their rights, they will take ſome means to 
ſhew their reſentment. Your Reverence then, being a Prelate of great 
prudence and moderation, will ſuffer things, we dare ſay, to proceed 
in their uſual courſe, and without encroaching upon the juſt claims of 
any; which will be very agreeable to us, and put an end to all further 
uneaſineſs in others. Farewel, 7 June, 1511, 


48-01: TE: R- AIM. 
To Matteo de Niccolini, Vicar of St. John's. 


HE Church of S. Pietro at Preſciano being now vacant by the 

death of the laſt Rector, and our Auguſt Signiory having the 
Patronage thereof, they have conferred that Benefice upon Franciico 
Fagiuoli, one of their own Citizens, and a very worthy Eccleſiaſtic: 
in conſequence of which, they lately ſent Dommoro di Domenico, 
their Bailiff, to enter and take poſſeſſion of the premiſes for the {.id 
Franciſco. But our Bailiff informs us by Letter, that ſome people there 
not only ſhut the doors upon him, and bid him go about his buſineſs 
(as they intended to keep poſſeſſion of it themſelves) but preſented 
loaded Croſs-bows, which they threatened to diſcharge at him. Upon 
which, in order to avoid raifing any ſcandal or diſturbance, he preſently 
left the place, and retired to Caſtello di Preſciano, to wait there for our 
further orders. Now as the honour of our Auguſt Signiory is con- 
cerned in the affair, we ſend one of our own officers expreſs with this; 
upon the receipt of which, we command you immediately to diſpatch 
your Sheriff and his whole Peſſe, well armed, to the ſaid Church, hav- 
ing firſt given notice thereof to our Bailiff at Caſtello di Preſciano, that 
he may repair dire&ly to him : after which, you are to uſe all means 
to put the ſaid Bailiff in poſſeſſion of it, which he is to keep in the 
name of our Signiory. 
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You are likewiſe to drive out all ſecular perſons who have ſhut 


themſelves up there, taking down their names and places of abode in 
writing, and to give us a particular account of the whole: but if you 
happen 
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happen to find any Prieſts, or other Eccleſiaſtics of any kind, amongſt 
them, you are to let them alone, and neither to ſay nor do any thing 
to them; for we have no buſineſs to put our Sickle into other people's 
corn [i]. In the next place, you are to cite the father of Ser Chriſto. 
fano of S. Leolino, a Prieſt in Valdambra (if he has one) together 
with his brothers, nephews, and ſome 6thers of his neareſt relations, to 
appear perſonally before us within two days after they receive the 
citation, on pain of having a fine of two hundred Ducats laid upon 
every one of them that does not appear at that time: after which, you 
are to give us immediate advice of what you have done, whom you 
have ſummoned, and upon what day, In all theſe ſeveral proceedings 
you are to act with all poſſible vigour and expedition; ſince, as we ſaid 
before, the honour of our Auguſt Signiory 1s highly intereſted in this 
matter. Farewel, 25 June, 1511. 


LETTER XXIV. 
To the Same: 


Y your diſpatches of yeſterday concerning the affair of the Church 
at Preſciano, we are informed of the perſons who forcibly kept 
poſſeſſion of it, and the contempt they have ſhewn of our authority in 
their behaviour to our Bailiff and your Sheriff. Now as the honour 
of this Serene Republic is at ſtake, we will and command you, upon 
the receipt of this, to ſend your Sheriff with his Poſſe, and as many 
other armed men as you can ſuddenly raiſe in your Vicariate, to burn 
down and level to the ground the houſe of Matteo di Simone, com- 
monly called the Finocchino [&] of the ſaid Church; as alſo that of 
Fruoſino da S. Leolino in your Vicariate, both whom you make men- 
tion of in your laſt. After which, you are to order the ſaid Matteo 
and Fruoſino to appear perſonally before us on the twenty-ninth of this 
month without fail, on pain of being proclaimed Rebels, and having 
all their goods confiſcated in caſe of diſobedience to our commands, 
You are further to make diligent enquiry after all the reſt who violently 
took poſſeſſion of the ſaid Church, and to take down their names in 
writing, as we inſtructed you in our former Letter: of which you muſt 


give us an immediate account. We ſend this by an expreſs, becauſe 


we are determined not to trifle any longer. Fail not therefore to exe- 
cute theſe commands with vigour and diſpatch. Farewel, 27 June, 1511. 


i] See Note [/] Letter I. 
+] An officer ſomewhat of the nature of a collector or treaſurer of the taxes. 
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5 LETTER XXV. 12 
To the Commiſſary and Chief Magiſtrates of Piſtoia. 


\ \ E have been informed, to our great diſpleaſure, that on the 


* ſecond of this month, people could not have bread for. their 
money from the bakers in your City; at which we cannot help being 
very much ſurprized, ſince there has been fo fine a harveſt this year, 
that there. can be no want of corn ſufficient to occaſion ſuch an incon- 
vemence: and we are ſtill, more ſurprized that you have not acquainted 
us with, this matter before now, that ſo we might immediately have 
provided you with a proper ſupply. It is our 'pleaſure therefore that, 
after due conſultation together, you cauſe a ſpeedy and diligent ſearch 
to be made whether there be really a ſufficient quantity of corn in and 
about-the City; and if you find there is, that you force thoſe that have 
it, to bring it to market, and ſell it at a fair and reaſonable. price, as 
we ſhould think they would naturally be inclined to do for their own 
intereſt, after ſo plentiful a harveſt. But if you find there is a real 
ſcarcity, you are to let us know directly, and we ſhall provide accord- 
ingly: for it is a ſhameful thing that people cannot have bread for 
their money in ſuch a City, after ſo plentiful a harveſt (as we ſaid 
before) and that you ſhould have ſuffered it to be fold at the rate of 
forty Soldi per Buſhel [&], ſince it will not take that price, or any thing 
like it, either in our City, or any other part of our Dominions. See 
that theſe orders be executed without fail, and Farewel, 8 July, 1511. 


"SV TTL: e 
To Leonardo de Rodulf, Chief Magiſtrate of Piſtoia. 


FIHE Reverend Father Aghoſtino Filippo, ſon of Antonio our 
7 fellow - citizen, and Provincial Vicar of the order of Servites in 
our City, hath been before us, and ſays they have a Convent of the 
ſame order at Piſtoia, in which there are ſome diſſolute brethren, who 


\ [4] The original ſays 4 Soldi 40 lo aio. An Italian Soldo is of the ſame value with a 
French Sou, twenty of which make a Livre: ſo that forty Soldi make about 18. 10d. 
Sterling. This would be thought a very inconſiderable price for a Buſhel of wheat at 
preſent, though it was locked upon as ſo exorbitant in Machiavel's time. But whoever 
conſiders how ſcarce money was in Europe about two hundred and fifty years ago, in 
compariſon of what it is now, will eaſily account for this difference in the price of grain. 
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refuſe to pay due obedience to him and the eſtabliſhed rules of the 
Society, with whoſe names he will acquaint you. And though he is 
deſirous to reduce them to reaſon and obedience, as the duty of his 
office, and the diſcipline of the Convent, require, he has not ſufficient 
power to effect it, and correct them in a proper manner: upon which 
account he has petitioned the aſſiſtance of the ſecular Magiſtrate. It is 
our pleaſure therefore, that when the ſaid Provincial Vicar, or his De- 
puty, ſhall ſhew you ſufficient licence 'and authority from their Supe- 
rior to correct thoſe Monks, and reduce them to obedience, and that 
he is thereby duly empowered to ſollicit the interpoſition of the ſecular 
Magiſtrate, you ſhall give him all manner of proper aſſiſtance, as often 
as he ſhall require it, for the abovementioned purpoſes ; taking great 
care however, to prevent all frays and tumults, and ſcandal, that may 
ariſe upon this occaſion. You are a diſcreet man, and know how we 
would have you behave in the affair: act therefore in ſuch a manner as 
may deſerve our commendation, by reducing the ſaid brethren to their 
duty ; conſidering, above all things, that the honour of Almighty God. 
is here immediately concerned. Farewel, 20 July, 1511. 


LETTER XXVII. 
A Patent. 


The Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republic of Florence, to all our 
Governors and Magiſtrates, as well preſent as to come, and to 
every one of them in particular, to whom theſe our Letters Patent 
ſhall come, greeting. 


| E herewith ſend you a Proclamation to be publiſhed, in order 
to notify the treaty of peace, friendſhip, and confederacy, con- 
cluded on the ſecond of this month. betwixt this Auguſt Republic and 
the Magnificent Community of Siena, which contains a mutual pardon 
and oblivion of all injuries.and damages that have ever been committed 
by one upon the other, with ſeveral other ſuch pacts and ſtipulations as 
are uſually made in the like. Conventions, We therefore will and com- 
mand you all, and every one of you reſpectively, to cauſe the ſaid Pro- 
clamation to be publiſhed throughout your ſeveral juriſdictions ; that 
ſo from henceforth the citizens, and ſubjects. of both Republics may 
freely and ſecurely paſs out of the Dominions of one into thoſe of the 
other, to traffick, negotiate, and tranſact all other ſuch affairs as good 
friends and neighbours. are wont to. do. together.. Farewel, g Auguſt, 
1511. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 
To the Conſuls of the Marine. 


E underſtand that this Auguſt Republic having ſome years ago 

taken a reſolution to divert the ſtream of the river Arno in 
ſuch a manner as to overflow the territories of Piſa, in order to reduce 
that State to its duty to our City; the work was actually begun, and 
ſeveral ditches cut for that purpoſe. So that ever fince the river 
began to take a new courſe, it appears that all the lands belonging to 
the Community of Fagiana, have been ſo flooded and covered with 
mud, that no ſigns of any former boundaries or land-marks are now to 


be diſcovered ; but all the meadows are diſguiſed with roots of trees, 


mire and fand to ſuch a degree, that it is impoſſible for any man to 
diſtinguiſh his own from that of his neighbour. Now the owners of 
the ſaid Lands being deſirous to recover them (as it is natural to ſup- 
poſe they ſhould be) and to make them turn to ſome account again 
when every man knows his own, (which cannot poſſibly be effected 
till that 1s aſcertained by due authority) ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
of them have been before us, and petitioned that you may take all 
neceſſary and proper meaſures to have thoſe lands ſurveyed in ſuch a 
manner, that every man may have his own property reſtored to him 
with certainty, and reap the profits of it in due time. Now as this 
expectation is but juſt and reaſonable, we command you to take the 
matter in hand immediately, and not only to ſend for the ſeveral owners 
of the ſaid lands, but to ſearch narrowly into the nature of every man's 
claim, and then to aſſign them ſuch a portion of ground as they had 
there before ; taking care at the ſame time to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
pieces by proper names, boundaries, and land-marks, and to have them 
ſpecified and recorded in a writing, which any one may have recourſe to 
| hereafter for ſatisfaction upon occaſion. Notwithſtanding this diviſion, 

however, it is our pleaſure, that if any one of the proprietors ſhall 
think himſelf aggrieved by it, he ſhall have free appeal at all times to 
our Auguſt Signiory: for we would not upon any account deprive one 
perſon of his right, and give it to another that has none. Now you 
| know our pleaſure, take care to act with prudence and juſtice in it, 

Farewell, 19 Auguſt, 151, 
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LETTER XXX. 


To Giovanni de Barducci, Chief Magiſtrate and Com- 
miſſary of Fiviziani. 


T hath been repreſented to our Auguſt Signiory, that the Marquis 
Giovanni Lorenzo da Treſpie, not only behaves with great rudeneſs 
and infolence to the Marquis of Morello, his near relation, but 
actually diſturbs him by force and violence in the poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate ; which certainly is acting in a manner that little beeomes a man 
of quality and a near relation. We command you therefore to go in 
perſon to the ſaid Marquis Giovanni Lorenzo (taking care at the fame 
time to keep up your dignity in a proper manner) and give him to 
noderſtand, that it is the pleaſure of this Auguſt Signiory he ſhould 
deſiſt from all further violence and rudenefs to his kinſman: for that if 
he perliſts in it, we ſhall take the Marquis of Morello under our 
immediate protection, and afford him all convenient aſſiſtance for his 
ſecurity, as he hath been well recommended to our care. For this 
purpoſe, you are to make uſe of ſuch arguments and perſuaſions as 
ſhall ſeem good to your prudence; and if you find he is inclinable to 
| peace, let him ſue for juſtice in the ordinary way, in caſe he thinks he 
| « has been in any wiſe injufed ; that ſo the Marquis of Morello may 
43 likewiſe have an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf in a legal manner: 
for no private man ought to be permitted to right himſelf when he 

thinks he has ſuffered wrong. Farewel, 18 September, 1511. 


LETTER XXX. 


| To the Conſuls of the Marine. 


ARTOLOMEO, the Son of Franciſco Graſſolino, a citizen of 
Piſa, hath been before our Auguſt Signiory, and fays, that about 

ten months ago he returned to live at Pifa n abode of fifteen 
| years at Rome; and that as his houſhold goods and furniture were 
coming from Rome to Piſa by water fome days ago (having been 
packed up and ſent away by a particular friend at Rome) it ſeems about 
fifteen pounds of Salt had been inadvertently put amongſt other kitchen 
neceſſaries by the care of his friend's wife, who had been very exact 
in ſending every thing that might be of the leaſt uſe in houſekeeping, 
but 
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but without any ill deſign, or thoughts of offending againſt the Laws 
relating io the trauſportation of Salt. Now when the box where the 
Salt was came to be opened by the Cuſtomhouſe Officers, to fee whe- 
ther there were any contraband goods in it, they found it there 
amongſt other things, and condemned the whole freight, according to 
the tenor of the Laws made for that purpoſe. The ſaid Bartolomea 
therefore hath humbly beſought us to afford him ſome redreſs in this 
affair, as, he ſays, he had no intentian of tranſgreſſing the Law, nor 
indeed knew any thing of the matter: ſo that, if what he ſays is true, 
it is a caſe that deſerves commiſeration. Upon which aceount, if you 
find things to be as he hath repreſented to. us, it is our pleaſure that 
you treat him with ſuch clemency as ought to be ſhewn in ſo ſingular 
and unexpected a caſe. For though the Laws relating to Salt are very 
ſtrict and ſevere, yet, upon ſuch an occaſion as this, they ſhould be 
mitigated according to the circumſtances of it. Proceed therefore with 


your uſual prudence. and lenity, now you know our pleaſure, and 
tarewel, 28 September, 1511. 


4 


LESSEN. 
To Pietro de Compagni, Vicar of Piſa. 


X E ſuppoſe you, and all the people in your Vicariate, have heard 
of the Interdict which his Holineſs: the Pope [I] hath thun- 
dered out againſt us; though both we ourſelves, and almoſt all the 
City, look upon it as vain and infignificant for many reaſons ; eſpecially 
becauſe his Holineſs having been cited to appear before a General 
Council, could not publiſh ſuch an Interdi& according to the Canons 
of the Church, without leaving us at liberty to appeal to the faid 
Council, or any other Tribunal where our cauſe could be formally and 
judicially heard: for ſuch an appeal is to be confidered as ſelf-defence, 
and that being allowed by the Laws of nature, cannot be refuſed or 
objected as a crime to any man. We might add, that this Interdict 
has been publiſhed by his Hotineſs without ever citing us to appear 
before him ; whereas a citation ſhould 'always precede condemnation 
and puniſhment. God himſelf has given us an example of it in the 
caſe of Adam, by citing him after he had ſinned, and ſaying, Adam, 
Adam, ubi es? Adam, Adam, where art thou [m]? before he drove him 
out of Paradiſe. Many other reaſons might be alledged, but to avoid 


[Julius II. 
[m] Gen. iii. 9. 


| prolixity 
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prolixity we: ſhall not ſpecify them here. That we may live like 

Chriſtians therefore, and have Maſs and other Divine Service duly 
celebrated, we oblige ſuch Conventuals of our city to officiate, as always 

uſed to perform thoſe Duties at our Palace, viz. the Servites, the order 
of 8. Maria Novella, of Santa Croce, of Santo Spirito, the Carmelites, 
and the order of All Saints. As to the other Orders and the Seculars, 
eſpecially thoſe of our Principal Church, we have given them leave to 
obſerve the Interdict if they pleaſe, leſt they ſhould be deprived of their 
benefices and revenues. This is all that we think neceſſary to ſay at 
preſent relatiag to the Interdict, and the manner in which we conduct 
ourſelves upon this occaſion; and it is our pleaſure that you communi. 


cate it to all our faithful ue under N S 9e:U F are wel, 
Maa 4 n | 43 . & 11530: 


"LETTER XXIII. 
To the ſame. 


HERE is no occaſion for any further 2 to yours of the 
zoth, than that you are to underſtand we do not look upon the 

reſent Interdict (as it is called) to be valid, for ſeveral reaſons, In the 
Aſt place, becauſe the Pope has been cited ſome months ago to appear 
before a General Council: in the. ſecond, becauſe we have appealed 
to that Council ourſelves :/ thirdly, becauſe we have had no citation from 
his. Holineſs, as is always uſual upon ſuch occaſions: and for many 
other reaſons which are not neceſſary to be mentioned at prefent. We 
therefore have cauſed the Conventuals who have no Beneſices to loſe, 
and have always been accuſtomed to celebrate Maſs and other Divine 
Service in our Palace, to perform the ſame duties as uſual, for the 
ſatisfaction and conſolation of our city. But for the reſt of our Clergy 
who are beneſiced, we would not expoſe them to any inconvenience; 
becauſe the Conventuals at preſent ate ſufficient to perform all the 
neceſſary duties, and we hope in God the matter will blow over in a 
few days: Now you know hqw we act here upon this occaſion, we 
would hhve you conduct yourſelf Aue and with 3 


e 1 October, 15111. Lo 
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Ts 1 ee 
A Patent. 


The Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republic of Pikkence. 
to all and every one to whom thelc preſents ſhall come, 
greeting. 


\ \ TE hereby notify to you, that we, together with the Reſpectable 
Council of Eight for the maintenance of Liberty and Peace, 


the Council of Eighty, and the other Colleges of our city, according 


to the Ordinances thereof, have elected and appointed our truſty and 
well-beloved fellow-citizen Giovanni de Rodolfi to be Governor over 
all the Province of Romagna, with full and ample power to provide 
for the ſecurity, good government, and welfare of the ſaid Province. 
Wherefore, we will 1 command you all that you obey him in every 
thing in the ſame manner as if our Auguſt Signiory were actually pre- 
ſent amongſt you, and to behave yourſelves towards him with ſuch 


dutiful reſpect and ſubmiſſion, that you may merit our approbation 
for it. F arewel, 3 November, 1511. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


To the Reverend Donato de Chianni, Vicar to the Biſhop 
2 67 of Arezzo. 


E habe had information of an * which cannot but give us 
great offence and diſpleaſure, as the honour and dignity of our 
Governors (who are members of our Auguſt Signiory) is much im- 
paired by it. It ſeems, one Gaſpari, the Son of Meo di Cecco, and 
chaplain. to the Church of Faltona, ſuffered himſelf to be fo tran- 
ſported with choler, that on St. Simon's day laſt, he not only abuſed 
and vilified our truſty. and well- beloved fellow-citizen Carlo Macigni, 
Governor of Caſtelo Focagnano, in the moſt opprobrious and contu- 
melious terms, but actually came with arms in his hands to aſſault 
him; and how becoming that was in a Religious, we leave your Reve- 
rence (as you are a very prudent man) to judge yourſelf. Now as ſo 
ene an n ought to be puniſhed in the moſt exemplary 


manner, 
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manner, we earneſtly exhort your Reverence to examine into the cir. 


cumſtances of the matter, and cauſe the offender to be chaſtiſed in ſuch 


a manner, as may nct only Heter fithersfrom the Hike outrages for the 
future, but make ſufficient reſtitution to the honour of our Republic, 
which has been ſo grievouſly- inſulted upon this occaſion. But if your 
Reverence is backward in doing this, we ſhall be forced to take the 
aftair into; our on hands; and. then we ſhall maky him ſenſible whom 
he has offended, and ſee due ſatisfaction rendered to our Republic. 
Conhding therefore in your \ prudence antl Juffice, we make no bude 
but you will cauſe the offender to be puniſhed to our ſatisfaction for 
this, and ſeveral other crimes ne D Oy he has been mY of. 
ROO api 18 66. 5 107 Of en Toon 
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LETTER XV. 


To Giovanni de Bardueci, OT cage and Chief Magi. 
ftrate of Fiyiziani. 


ERCATO, the On of Giacopo da Botignano, a little town and 
court in the juriſdiction of Fiviziani, about twelve years ago, 
as we are informed, obtained a ſafe- conduct from the Signiory of Lucca 
to drive a herd of Cattle through their territories towards the ſea-coaſt 
and back again. But as he was returning from thence, and had got 


almoſt to the gates of Lucca with his Cattle, they were taken from 


him, it ſeems, by the Luccheſe, to the value of three hundred Ducats 
and upwards. Seeing, therefore, they had violated their faith in this 
marmer, and robbed him almoſt cloſe. to the gates of their city, he 
made complaint of it to our Aaguſt. Sigaiory; ; who, taking the mat- 
ter into conſideration, came to a reſolution that their ſubje& ſhould 
have proper ' ſatisfaction made him for: his doſs. For which purpoſe, 
they wrote a letter to their Commiſſary for the time being to ſeize upon 
ſome inhabitants in that part of the juriſdiction of Lucca which lies 
neareſt the territory of Fiviziani, and to fine them in ſach a manner as 


might indemnity our ſaid ſubject Mercato: which being executed in 


| ſome meaſure, he tecovered about one hundred Ducats. Bat the Sig- 


niory of Lucca being informed of this, immediately cauſed three of 
the principal men that belonged to the territory of Fiviziani, and lived 

in their zariſdiction, to be outlawed, viz. Pietro del Maeſtro, Pietro 
At Berni, and Lazæerotto di Chriftafawo;; of hom the ſaid Laz- 
zeratto only is | now alive, but ſtill Gutlawed, and in daily apprehenſion 
of being ſeized, as they watch cominually for hirn ; which he thinks 
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a very hard caſe, being in no fault at all himſelf, Having humbly 

beſought us therefore to commiſerate his condition, and to afford him 
ſome relief, we command you, upon the receipt of this, immediately 
to acquaint four of the principal inhabitants belonging to the Vicariate 
of Minuzzano, in the Juriſdiction of Lucca, (of whoſe names Lazze- 
rotto will inform you) that if within twenty days after that notice, they 
do not effectually prevail upon the Signiory of Lucca (or whomſoever 
elſe it may belong to) to revoke and utterly cancel the outlawry againſt 
the ſaid Lazzerotto, you will cauſe them to be ſerved in the ſame 
manner that he has been. This is our pleaſure: take care to execute 
it with your uſual prudence and regard to juſtice ; that ſo Lazzerotto 


may at laſt be freed from all further danger and apprehenſion, Fare- 


wel, 27 November, 1511. 


* LETTER XXXVI. 
To Bernardo de Vittorii, Vicar and Commiſſary of Peſcia. 


221 


1 Ludovico degli Oneſti, Deputy from the Community of 


Pietra Buona, hath been before us; and ſays, that in September 
laſt ſome flocks of goats belonging to the Luccheſe peaſants having 
committed great treſpaſs in the lands of the ſaid Community, the tenants 
ſeized upon and delivered them into the hands of their reſpective land- 
lords, that ſo thoſe to whom they belonged might be obliged to make 
proper ſatis faction for the the damage they had done before they had 
them again: and further, that Pietro di Cante, your predeceſſor, had 
the ſeveral parties before him, and compoſed all differences betwixt 
them, as appears by a written inſtrument drawn up on that occaſion. 
But we are informed that the Luccheſe peaſants having ſince repreſented 
the matter in a manner very different from truth to the Chief Magiſtrate 
of Lucca, in order to throw all the blame upon our Subjects the inha- 
bitants of Pietra Buona, he has not only confiſcated the goods of fix 
of the moſt ſubſtantial people in the Luccheſe territories who belong te 
that Community, but threatens to hang them, and has ſet a price upon 
their heads, promiſing a reward of fifty Ducats to any one who ſhall 
deliver them up to him either dead or alive: at all which proceedings 
we cannot help being greatly ſurprized, as thoſe men have not been 
evilty of the leaſt crime to merit ſuch ſeverity. As it ought to be 
reſented therefore in a proper manner for the honour of our Auguſt 
Republic, we will and command you, upon the receipt of this, to ſerve 
twelve of the moſt ſubſtantial men and heads of the family of the 
Giufti at Caſtello di Medicini, who belong to the juriſdiction of Lucca, 

Vox, II. 41 in 
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in the ſame manner that our ſubjects of Pietra Buona have been ſerved 


by the Magiſtracy of that City; that ſo by returning like for like, they 
_ be made ſenſible of their error. Fail not execute theſe commands. 
with vigour and expedition, Farewel, 16 December, 1511. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


To Lorenzo de Acciaiuoli, Chief Magiſtrate and Com- 
cab miſſary of Caſtro Caro. | 


E underſtand by your Letter to his Excellency the Gonfalonier, 
that there is a quarrel of a dangerous nature in your town, 
betwixt the families of Caſa Nuova and the Fabri on one fide, and 
that of the Taſſinari on the other, but that there is at preſent a ſort of 
a tacit truce betwixt them. Now as theſe families are very numerous, 
and have many relations and dependants in the ſeveral ſtreets where 
they live, we could wiſh, in order to prevent all further diſturbances, 
the ſeveral families would come to ſome amicable accommodation 
amongſt themſelves, eſpecially as there has been yet no- body killed en 
either fide, and only ſome few people lightly wounded. For this 
purpoſe, we command you, upon the receipt of this, to ſend for the 
Heads of both parties to appear before you, and, with your uſual 
prudence, to adviſe them in a friendly and gentle manner to be fin- 
cerely reconciled to each other for their mutual honour, ſatisfaction, 
and welfare, If you perceive them diſpoſed to this, you are to com- 
mend their prudence and good nature, ſetting forth the ſweets and 
advantages of good neighbourhood, as well as the many evils and 
inconveniencies that always reſult from quarrels. But if you find that 
all fair and perſuaſive means are in vain ; and there is no poſſibility of 


bringing about an accommodation betwixt them without ſome ſort of 


compulſion, you are to order the Heads of that party which is moſt 
obſtinate in rejecting all terms, to appear perſonally before us within 
four days at the furtheſt after ſuch ſhort notice, without fail, and on 
pain of our diſpleaſure; giving the Heads of the other party notice 
likewiſe to appear at the ſame time, that we may ſettle all 'differences 
betwixt them, and make a proper diſtinction betwixt thoſe that are 
refractory, and thoſe that are deſirous to live in peace. In this caſe 
you are to let us have immediate advice, and to acquaint us upon what 
day you gave them ſuch orders, taking all poſſible care to prevent them 


from quarrelling upon the road as they come hither. Farewel, 11 Fe- 


© bruary, 1511, 


LRT. 
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| LETTER XXXVIII. 
To Filippo de Lorini, Chief Magiſtrate and Commiſſary 


of Fiviziani. 


HERE has been a diſpute, it ſeems, for ſome time, which may 
at laſt very probably be attended with bad conſequences, be- 
twixt the Community of Vinca in your juriſdiction on one ſide, and 
the people of Fornole, who are ſubject to the Marquis of Maſſa, on the 
other, on account of Mount Rutaia; concerning which our Signiory 
has written many Letters, and laſtly one to your predeceſſor Giovanni 


de Barducci, dated the nineteenth of January laſt, which perhaps may 


be regiſtered in your Chancery. This diſpute is not yet ſettled; which 
has not been owing to our ſubjects, we hear, but to the ſaid Marquis, 
who has always prevaricated, and put off the matter 'without any 
ſeeming deſire to come to an accommodation, whilſt in the mean time 
his ſubjects of Fornole have come every day, and till do, to affert their 
right to the ſaid Mount, by committing all forts of violence upon the 
people of Vinca, ſuch as beating them, entering their lands by force, and 
keeping poſſeſſion of them by ſuch means as ſeem neither juſt nor war- 
rahtable, nor becoming people that would be good neighbours. It is 
our duty, therefore, to afford theſe our ſubjects all manner of neceffary 
afiNſtance in the maintenance of their rights and properties; eſpecially as 
they have been at all times, and ſtill are, remarkably loyal and faithful 
to our Auguſt Republic. But as it is our defire to proceed by fair and 
amicable means in compromiſing this matter, we hereby order you to 
acquaint the ſaid Marquis as ſoon as poſſible, that you have a Commil- 
fon from us to treat and confer with him in behalf of our ſubjects at 
Vinca, on the ſpot, concerning the lands in diſpute, and after an ocu- 
lar ſurvey, and hearing the claims on both fides, to determine it in a 
fammary way, taking good care at the fame time, however, to ſupport 
the juſt rights of our ſubjects in a proper manner. But if he ſtil! per- 
fiſts in ſhuffling and evading a fair accommodation, as uſual, and will 
come to no reaſonable compoſition in favour of his people, but ſuffers 
them to uſe force and violence, as they have hitherto been accuſtomed 
to do, you are then (ſince it is lawful to repel force by force) to ſend 
for Gianneſino, Captain of the battalion di Caſtiglione, and employ the 
forces under his command to prevent our ſubjects at Vinca from hay- 
ing any further violence committed upon them contrary to all juſtice 
and equity, taking heed to act res upon the defenſive than the _ 
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ſive, and to ſupport our people inſtead of attacking others. We would 
have you nevertheleſs, in the firſt place, to make uſe of all gentle and 
perſuaſive arguments, according to your ufual prudence, in order to 
bring about a fair and amicable adjuſtment of this matter. Fare wel, 
7 March, 1511. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


A Patent. 


The Priori and Gonfalonier of the Republic of Florence, 
to Giuliano de Orlandini, Chief Magiſtrate of Prato; 
Pelegrino de Lorini, Commiſſary of Piſtoia ; and Ber- 
nardo de Vittorii, Vicar and Commiſſary of Peſcia, 


greetin g. 


E have fent Pietro Paolo, the bearer of this, and an officer 

belonging to our Auguſt Signiory, with all expedition, to pre- 
pare magnificent lodgings at Prato for his Eminency, the moſt Reve- 
rend Legate from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to our Auguſt Signiory, 
who is returning according to his commiſſion into France. It is our 
pleaſure therefore, that his Eminency, together with all his train and 
attendants, be honourably received and entertained by.you and every 
one of you, as well as by your principal citizens; and that you pro- 
vide him with magnificent lodgings, and ſuch as are fitting for the 
Ambaſfador of ſo great a. Prince. And if his Eminency has a mind 
to ſee the environs of Prato, you, the Chief Magiſtrate of the ſaid 
town, are to take care that he be attended in a proper manner, and 
that all manner of honour and reſpect be ſhewn him, as he juſtly de- 
ſerves, according to. the inſtructions we have given to the bearer of 


this, which he will communicate more fully to you by word of mouth. 


Farewel, 18 March, 1511. 


We would not willingly * the Publi ic of the following Letter, 
written by Machiavel, and tranſmitted to us by a perſon of learning 


in Italy, Maus it is 128 a 8 We very n From the reſt. 


— 
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LETTER; XL. 


Nicholas Machiavel to his excellent Friend Alamanno- 
| Salviato, greeting. 


OU may here read, fince you defired it, my dear Alamanno, 

the ſufferings of Italy during the courſe of ten years, and' the 

fruits of my labours for fifteen days: but I know very well you will 
have no pleaſure either in one or the other; ſince you muſt be moved 
with compaſſion at the rmsfortunes of your Country, and entertain 
fome pity for me who have attempted a recital of ſo many great events 
in ſo narrow a compaſs. Yet I am aſſured you will bear with both, as 
the former were owing to fatal neceſſity, and the latter to the ſhort- 
neſs of thoſe few intervals of leiſure that fall to my ſhare :- and as you 
nobly {upport one of the chief members of your Country in its liberties, 
I hope vou will alſo kindly vouchſafe your aſſiſtance to the reciter of its 
troubles, -by poliſhing my verſes in ſuch a' manner as may make them 
worthy of your acceptance, and the greatneſs of the ſubject. Farewel, 
ix November, M. D. IIII. [z] | 


[u] The original of this letter is in the Medicean Library at Florence, Cod. xiii, 
Membr. in 80, Pl. xliv. It was written by Machiavel to Salviati, when he ſent him his- 
two Poems, called i Decennali; the former of which begins in this manner, 


Io canterò l'Italiche fatiche 
Seguite In ne* duo paſſati luſtri, 
Sotto le Stelle al ſuo bene inimiche, &. 


The latter thus ; 


Gli-accidenti e caſi furioſi 

Che in dieci anni ſeguenti ſono ſtati, 
Poiche tacendo la penna repoſt ; 

Le mutation de Regni, Imperii- e Stat: * 
Seguiti pur per FItalico ſito, 

Dal conſiglio divin predeſtinati, 

Canterò 10, &c. 
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A Copy of what is prefixed to the Regiſter, in which all 
the Letters that were written by the Secretary of State 
to the Republic of Florence are preſerved in the Chan- 
cery of that City [o. _ 


In Dei nomine Amen. Anno Domini noftri Jeſu Chriſti ab ejus 
falutifera incarnatione milleſimo quingenteſimo undecimo, Indictione 
quarta decima [y], diebus vero & menſibus infra ſcriptis. | 
In hoc ſequenti chartarum numero preſentis Regiſtri, ſcribentur 
omnes & ſingulæ Deliberationes pertinentes & expectantes ad officium 
ſecundæ Cancelleria Magnificorum Dominorum D. Priorum libertatis 
& Vexilliferi juſtitiæ perpetui Populi Florentini rogatæ & publicatæ per 
me Nicolaum Domini Bernardi de Maclavellis unum ex Cancellariis 
prefats Dominationis exiſtentibus de dictis Dominis. 


Johanne Franciſco Bartolomei f 
ons de Bramantibus _ | 4 8 _” 
Cino Hieronymi Cini Luce Cini Spiritus. 
Bernardo Hieronymi Matthæi de Morellis Pro Quart, rio 
Angelo Andreoli alterius Andreoli de Sacchettis 8. Crucis. 
Alberto Cantis Johannis de Compagnis 7 Pro Quart, 20 
Pieradovardo Hieronymi Adovardi de Giacchinottis JS. M. Nouvellæ. 
Lactantio Franciſci Papi de Thedaldis Pro Quart, io 
Johanne Philippi Johannis de Cappellis 8. Johannis. 


Petro Domini Tommaſii Laurentii de Soderinis Vexillifero juſtitia per- 
petuo Populi Florentini. 


Here the following note is inſerted in the Margin. 


Filius juſtitie ſub cujus umbrã totum Imperium Florentinum feliciſſi- 
mum recubat. | 

Exiſtente eorum Notario Ser Juliano Johannis Antonii de Valle—— 
Cancell. | | 


[0] We cannot ſay much here in praiſe either of the elegance or intelligibility of Ma- 
chiavel's Latin. 1 5 X 

D] The word Indiatio ſignifies ® period of fifteen years; a way of computing time 
introduced by Conſtantine the Great. | 


Die 
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Die prima Novembris M. D. XI. 


Prefati excelſi Domini in ſufficienti numero congregati, per eorum 
ſolemne partitum miſſum inter eos ad fabas nigras & albas, & eo 
quidem obtento ſecundum ordinamenta Civitatis Florentiæ, deliberave- 
runt per præfatum eorum Cancellarium, ſolutis in primis debitis taxis 
Communi Florentiæ, poſſint & debeant tradi Litteræ civibus Florenti- 


nis euntibus in Capitaneos, Vicarios, Poteſtates, & Caſtellanos; & pari 


modo Litteræ noſtre notificatoriæ, Revocationum Bullectinorum, ut 
moris eſt. Laus Deo. 


Tt appears from the ſame Regiſter, that the Priori and Notary were 


changed every two months ; and that no Public officer was conſtantly em- 
ployed in the Service of the Republic when theſe Letters were written, 


except Pietro Soderini, the Gonfalomer, and Niccold Machiavelli, the 


Secretary of State. | ; 


FIN 1 S. 
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HE following letter having been printed in all the Editions of 
| the old Tranflation, it is here given to the reader, though it cer- 
tainly was not written by Machaivel ; it bears date 1537, and his death 
is placed by all the beſt Hiſtorians in 1530.—There are beſides in it 
many internal marks, which to the judicious will clearly prove it to be 
the work of ſome other writer, vainly. endeavouring at the ſtile and 


manner of our excellent author. The letter is indeed a ſpirited and 
judicious defence of Machiavel and his writings, but it is written in a 
ſtile too inflated, and is utterly void of that elegance and preciſion which 
ſo much dinguiſh the works of the Florentine Secretary. 


o 


E 


PUBLISHER to the READER, 


CONCERNING 
The following L E T T E R. 


CouxTROUS READER, 
T hath been uſual with moſt of thoſe who have tranſlated this Au- 
1 thor into any Language, to ſpend much of their time and paper in 
taxing his impieties, and confuting his errors and falſe principles, as 
they are pleaſed to call them. If, upon peruſal of his Writings, I had 
found him guilty of any thing that could deceive the ſimple, or pre- 
jadice the reſt of mankind, I ſhould not have put thee to the hazard 


of reading him in thy own Language; but rather have ſuffered him 


ſtill to fleep in the obſcurity of his own, than endanger the world; but 
being very well aſſured of the contrary, and that the Age will rather 
receive advantage than damage by this Publication, I did yet think that 
it was fit to ſay ſomething in a Preface to vindicate our Author from 
thoſe Slanders, which Prieſts and other biaſed Pens have laid upon him; 
but ſtill I thought, that it might prove a bold and preſumptuous un- 
dertaking, and might excite laughter, for a perſon of my ſmall parts 
Vol. II. *. 4 K and 
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and abilities to Apologize for one of the greateſt Wits and profoundeſt 
e that ever lived amongſt the Moderns : In this perplexity, 1 
ad the good fortune to meet with this Letter of his own writing ; 
which hath delivered me from thoſe ſcruples, and furniſhed me with 
an opportunity of juſtifying this great perſon by his own pen. Receive 
then this choice Piece with benignity ; it hath never before been pub- 
liſhed in any Language, but lurked for above 80 years, in the private 
Cabinets of his own Kindred, and the Deſcendants of his own ad- 
mirers in Florence, till in the beginning of the Pontificat of Urban VIII. 
it was procured by the Jeſuits and other buſy-bodies, and brought 
to Rome with an intention to divert that wiſe Pope from his deſign of 
making one of Nicholas Macbiavel's Name and Family Cardinal, as 
(notwithſtanding all their oppoſition) he did, not long after. When it 
was gotten into that City, it wanted not thoſe who had the judgment 
and cutioſity to copy it, and ſo at length came to enjoy that privilege 
which all rare Pieces (even the ſharpeſt Libels and Paſquils) challenge 
in that Court, which is to be ſold to Strangers, one of which being a 
Gentleman of this Country, brought it over with him at his return 
from thence in the year 1645, and having tranſlated it into Engliſh, 
did communicate it to divers of his friends, and by means of ſome of 
them, it hath been my good fortune to be capable of making thee a 
preſent of it; and let it ſerve as an Apology for our Author and his 
Writings, if thou thinkeſt he need any. I muſt confeſs I believe his 
Works require little, but rather praiſe and admiration; yet I wiſh 
I could as well juſtify one undertaking of his not long after the writing 
of this Letter; for we find in the Story of thoſe times,. that in the 
Month of Auguſt following, in the ſame year 1537, this Nicolo Ma- 
chiavelli (except there were another of that name) was committed Pri- 
ſoner to the Bargello, amongſt thoſe who were taken in Arms againſt 
Coſimo at the Caſtle of Montemurli, notwithſtanding all his Compli- 
ments in this Letter to that Prince, and profeſſed Obligations to him. 
If this be ſo, we muſt impute it to his too great zeal to concur 
with the deſires of the univerſality at that time, in reſtoring the liberty 
of their Country, which hath ſo far dazzled the judgments even of 
great and wiſe men, that thou ſeeſt many grave Authors amongſt the 
Ancients have even commended and deified the ingratitude and Trea- 
chery of Brutus and Caſſius. But certainly this crime of his would 
have been much more unpardonable, if he had lived to ſee his own 
Propheſy fulfilled in the Perſons and Deſcendants of this great Coſimo, 
tor there was never any ſucceſſion of Princes ſince the world began, 
in which all the Royal virtues and other qualities neceſſary to thoſe 
who rule over men, were more eminently perſpicuous than in every 
individual 
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individual of this line; ſo that thoſe people have as little cauſe as ever 
any had to lament the change of their Government ; their great Dukes 
having been truly Fathers of their Country, and treated their Subjects 
like Children, though their power be above all limitation, above all 
fundamental Laws ; but they, having no Law, are a Law to themſelves, 
I cannot chuſe but inſtance in ſome tew of their benefits to their peo- 
ple; firſt, the making the River Arno Navigable from Piſa to Florence 
in a year of Nearth, that ſo the Poor might be ſet on work and have 
Bread, and the Traffick of both Cities infinitely facilitated ; their mak» 
ing at their own charge a Canal from Liyorne to Piſa ; their erecting 
at Piſa a famous Univerſity, paying the Profeſſors, who are eminent for 
Learning, and diſcharging all other incidencies out of their own Reve- 
nue, beſides the raifing ſtately Buildings for Schools and Libraries; 
their founding a renowned Order of Knighthood, and keeping the 
Chapter in the fame City, and ordering a conſiderable number of 
Knights conſtantly to refide there, both which were intended and per- 
formed by them, to encreaſe the concourſe, and reſtore the wealth to 
the once opulent Inhabitants of that place ; their new building, for- 
tifying and enfranchizing Livorne, that, even by the aboliſhing their 
own. Cuftoms, they might enrich their Subjects, and make that Port 
(as it now is) the Magazine of all the Levant Trade ; and laſtly, their 
not having in 140 years ever levied any new Tax upon their people, 
excepting in the year 1642, to defend the Liberties of Italy againſt the 
Barbarini. Theſe things would merit a Panegyric, if either my parts, 
or this ſhort Advertiſement, would admit it. I ſhall conclude then, after 
I have borne a juſt and dutiful teſtimony to the merits of the Prince 
who now governs that State, in whom (if all the Princely virtues and en- 
dowments ſhould be loſt) they might be found and reſtored again to the 
world; as ſome ingenious Artiſts in the laſt Age retrieved the Art of 
Sculpture by certain bas relievos remaining on ſome Pillars and Walls at 
Rome ; the Prudence, Magnanimity, Charity, Liberality, and above 
all, the Humanity, Courteſy, and Affability of this Prince, though they 
exceed my expreſſions, yet they are ſufficiently known, not only to his 
own Subjects (the conſtant objects of his care and goodneſs) but even 
to all Strangers, more particularly to our Nation, he having undertaken 
a troubleſome Journey to viſit this Kingdom, and to make it a witneſs 
and partake of his tranſcendent generoſity and bounty, which he hath 
continued ever fince, as can be teſtified by all who have had the ho- 
nour to wait upon him in his own Country, or the good fortune but to 
ſee him in ours. I myſelf, who have been ſo happy to be admitted 
into his preſence, and have been honoured ſince in having his Highneſs 
my cuſtomer for many choice * 1 to encreaſe (not his knowledge, 
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for that is beyond receiving any addition by Books) but his curioſity, 
and his Library, do think myſelf bound in Duty to take this poor op- 
portunity of teſtifying my gratitude and devotion to this excellent Prince. 
As to this Letter, I have nothing more to ſay, but that thou mayeſt ſee 
how right this Author was ſet in Principles of Religion, before he could 
have the information, which we have had ſince from the Pens of moſt 
learned and rational Controverſiſts in thoſe points, and therefore thou 


mayeſt admire the ſagacity of his Judgment. Read him then, and 


ſerve God, thy King, and thy Country, with the knowledge he will 
teach thee, Farewel. ; | hs 


NICHOLAS MACHIAVEL's 
* TT I: 


T O 


ZANOBIUS BUONDELMONTIUS 
IN 


VINDICATION of himſelf and his WRITINGS: 


Gardens of our old deceaſed Friend Coſimo Rucellai, and the 

preſſing importunity of Guilio Salviati, that J would uſe ſome 
means to wipe off the many aſperſions caſt upon my Writings, gives 
you the preſent trouble of reading this Letter, and me the pleaſure of 
writing it; which laſt would be infinitely greater, if I were not at this 
day too old, and too inconſiderable, and by the change of our Govern- 
ment wholly incapable, of performing, either with my brain or my 
hand, any further ſervice to my Country; for it hath ever been my 


opinion, 


T Diſcourſe we had lately (dear Zenobio) in the delightful 
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opinion, that whoſoever goes about to make men publicly acquainted 
with his actions, or apologize to the world for imputations laid upon 
him, cannot be excuſed from vanity and impertinence, except his parts 
and opportunities be ſuch, as may enable him to be inſtrumental for the 
good of others, and that he cannot atchieve that excellent end, with- 
out juſtifying himſelf from having any indirect and baſe ones, and pro- 
curing truſt from men, by clearing the repute of his juſtice and inte- 
grity to them. But although this be far from my caſe; yet I have 
yielded (you ſee) to the entreaty of Guilio and the reſt of that Com- 
pany, not only becauſe I am ſufficiently (both by the reſtraint of our 
Preſs, and the diſcretion of the perſon I write to) aſſured that this Let- 
ter will never be made public; but for that I eſteem it a Duty to clear 
that excellent Society from the Scandal of having ſo dangerous and 
pernicious a perſon to be a member of their converſation ; for by rea- 
ſon of my Age, and fince the Loſs of our Liberty, and my ſufferings 
under that Monſter of luſt and cruelty Alexander de Medici, ſet over 
us by the Divine vengeance for our ſins, I can be capable of no other 
deſign or enjoyment, than to delight, and be delighted, in the company 
of ſo many choice and virtuous perſons, who now aſſemble themſelves 
with all ſecurity, under the happy and hopeful Reign of our new Prince, 
Coſimo, and we may ſay, that though our Commonwealth be not re- 
ſtored, our ſlavery is at an end, and that he coming in by our own 
choice, may prove (if I have as good Skill in Propheſying as I have had 
formerly) Anceſtor to many renowned Princes, who will goyern this 
State in great quietneſs, and with great clemency ; ſo that our Poſterity 
is like to enjoy eaſe and ſecurity, though not that greatneſs, wealth, 
and glory, by which our City hath for ſome' years paſt (even in the moſt 
factious and tumultuous times of our Democracy) given Law to Italy, 
and bridled the ambition of foreign Princes. But, that I may avoid 
the Loquacity incident to old men, I will come to the buſineſs. If I 
remember well, the exceptions that are taken to theſe poor things I 
have publiſhed, are reducible to three. 


Firſt, That in all my Writings, I infinuate my great affection to the De- 
mocratical Government, even ſo much as to undervalue that of Mo- 
narchy in reſpect of it, which laſt I do, not obſcurely, in many paſſages 
teach, and as it were, perſuade the People to throw off. 


Next, That in ſome places I vent very great impieties, fighting and vil- 
lifying the Church, as Author of all the miſgovernment in the world, 
and by ſuch contempt make way for Aitbeiſin and Prophaneneſs. 


And 
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And Laſtly, That in my Book of the Prince I teach Monarchs all the 
execrable Villatmes that can be invented, and inſtruct them how to break 
faith, and to oppreſs and enſlave their Subjects. 


I ſhall anſwer ſomething to every one of theſe; and that 1 may obſerve 
a right method, will begin with the firſt, | 


Having lived in an Age when our poor Country and Government 
have ſuffered more changes and revolutions, than ever did perhaps be- 


fal any people in ſo ſhort a time, and having had, till the Allez of 
Florence, my ſhare in the managing of affairs, during almoſt all theſe 
alterations, ſometimes in the quality of Secretary of our City, and 
ſometimes employed in Embaſſiges abroad, I ſet myſelf to read the Hi- 
ſtories of Ancient and Modern times, that I might by that means find 
out whether there had not been in all Ages the like viciſſitudes and ac- 
cidents in State affairs, and to ſearch out the cauſes of them, and hav- 
ing in ſome ſort ſatisfied myſelf therein, I could not abſtain from ſcrib- 
bling ſomething of the two chief kinds of Government, Monarchy and 
Democracy, of which all other forms are but mixtures ; and fince nei- 
ther my Parts nor Learning could arrive to follow the ſteps of the 
Ancients, by writing according to Method and Art, as Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and many others have done upon this Subject, I did content myſelf 
to make flight obſervations upon both; by giving a bare Character of a 
Prince, as to the Monarchical frame; and as to the popular, chufing the 
perfecteſt and moſt ſucceſsful of all Governments of that kind upon 
earth, and in my Diſcourſes upon it, following the order of my Author, 
without ever taking upon me to argue problematically, much leſs to 
decide which of theſe two Governments is the beſt. If from my way 
of handling matters in my diſcourſes upon Livy, and from thoſe incom- 
parable virtues and great actions we read of in that Hiſtory, and from 
the obſervations I make, men will conclude (which is, J muſt confeſs 
my opinion) that the excellency of thoſe Counſels and Atchievements, 
and the improvements which Mankind, and, if I may fo ſay, human 
nature itſelf obtained amongſt the Romans, did proceed naturally from 
their Government, and was but a plain effect and conſequence of the 
perfection of their Commonwealth; I ſay, if Readers will thus judge, 
' how can I in reaſon be accuſed for that? It would become thoſe who 
lay this blame upon me to undeceive them whom my Papers have miſſ- 
ed, and to ſhew the world to what other cauſes we may impute thoſe 
admirable effects, thoſe Heroic qualities and performances, that inte- 
grity and purity of manners, that ſcorning of riches and life itſelf, when 
the public was concerned: If they pleaſe to do this, they will oblige 


my 


(as well as one of my ſmall parts can hope to do) of the politics; and 
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my Readers, who will owe to ſuch the rectifying their judgments, and 
not at all offend me, who have reaſoned this matter impartially and 
without paſſion, nor have poſitively affirmed any thing. But what if 
this part of my accuſation: had been true? Why ſhould I be condemned 
of Hereſy or indiſcretion for preferring a Commonwealth before a Mo- 
narchy? Was I not born, bred, and employed in a City, which being 
at the time I writ, under that form of Government, did owe all wealth 
and greatneſs, and all proſperity to it? If I had not very deſignedly 
avoided all dogmaticalneſs in my obſervations (being not willing to 
imitate young Scholars in their Declamations) I might eaſily have con- 
cluded from the premiſes I lay down, that a Democracy, founded upon 
good order, is the beſt and moſt excellent Government, and this with- 
out the leaſt fear of confutation; for I firmly believe, that there are 
none but Flatterers and Sophiſters would oppoſe me, ſuch as will wreſt 
Ariſtotle, and even Plato himſelf, to make them write for Monarchy, 
by miſapplying ſome looſe paſſages in thoſe great Authors: nay, they 
will tell their Readers, that what is moſt like the Government of the 
world by God is the beſt, which wholly depends upon his abſolute 
power. To make this compariſon run with four feet, theſe Sycophants 
muſt give the poor Prince they intend to deify, a better and ſuperior 
Nature to humanity, muſt create a neceſſary dependance of all Crea- 
tures upon him, muſt endow him with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and even with omnipotency itſelf. It will be hard for any man to be 
miſled in this Argument by proofs wreſted from Theology, ſince who- 
ſoever reads attentively the Hiſtorical part of the Old Teſtament, . ſhall 
find that God himſelf never made but one Government for men; that 
this Government was a Commonwealth (wherein the Sanhadrim or 
Senate, and the Congregation or popular Aſſembly, had their ſhare) and 
that he manifeſted his high diſpleaſure when-the rebellious people would 
turn it into a Monarchy ; but that I may not ſtrike upon the rock I 
profeſs to ſhun, I ſhall paſs to that which is indeed fit to be wiped off, 
and which if it were true, would not only juſtly expoſe me to the ha- 
tred and vengeance of God, and all good men, but even deſtroy the 
deſign and purpoſe of all my Writings, which is to treat in ſome ſort 


how can any man pretend to write concerning Policy, who deſtroys the 
moſt eſſential part of it, which is obedience to all Governments? It 
will be very eaſy then for Guilio Salviati, or any other member of our 
Society, to believe the Proteſtation I make, that the animating of pri- 
vate men either directly or indirectly to diſobey, much leſs to ſhake off, 
any Government, how deſpotical ſoever, was never in my "Thoughts or 
Writings ; thoſe who are unwilling to give credit to this, may take the 
pains to aſſign in any of my Books, the paſſages they imagine to rad 
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that way, (for I can think. of none myſelf) that fo I may give ſuch 
perſon more particular ſatisfaction. I muſt confeſs I have a diſcourſe in 
one of my Books, to encourage the Italian Nation to aſſume their an- 
cient valour, and to expel the Barbarians, meaning (as the ancient Ro- 
mans uſed the word) all Strangers from amongſt us; but that was be- 
fore the Kings of Spain had quiet poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Naples, 
or the Emperor of the Dutchy of Milan; ſo that I could not be in- 
terpreted to mean that the people of thoſe two Dominions ſhould be 
ſtirred up to ſhake off their Princes, becauſe they were Foreigners, ſince 
at that time Lodovic Sforza was in poſſeſſion of the one, and K. Frede- 
ric reſtored to the other, both Natives of Italy; but my deſign was to 
exhort our Countrymen not to ſuffer this Province to be the Scene of 
the Arms and ambition of Charles the VIII. or K. Lewis his Succeſſor, 
who when they had a mind to renew the old Title of the Houſe of 
Anjou to the Kingdom of Naples, came with ſuch force into Italy, that 
not only our Goods were plundered, and our Lands waſted, but even 
the liberty of our Cities and Governments endangered, but to unite and 
oppoſe them, and to keep this Province in the hands of Princes of our 
own Nation : this my intention is ſo viſible in the Chapter itſelf, that 1 
need but refer you to it. Vet that I may not anſwer this imputation 
barely by denying, I ſhall aſſert in this place what my principles are 
in that which the world calls Rebellion, which I believe to be not only 
riſing in Arms againſt any Government we live under, but to acknow- 
ledge that word to extend to all clandeſtine Conſpiracies too, by which 
the peace and quiet of any Country may be interrupted, and by conſe- 
quence the Lives and Eſtates of innocent perſons endangered. Rebel- 
lion then, ſo deſcribed, I hold to be the greateſt crime that can be com- 
mitted amongſt men, both againſt Policy, Morality, and in foro Con- 
ſcientiæ; but notwithſtanding all this, it is an offence which will be 
committed whilſt the world laſts, as often as Princes tyrannize, and by 
enſlaving and oppreſſing their Subjects, make Magiſtracy, which was 
intended for the benefit of Mankind, prove a Plague and Deſtruction 
to it; for let the terror and the guilt be ever ſo great, it is impoſſible 
that human Nature, which conſiſts of paſſion as well as virtue, can ſup- 

port with patience and ſubmiſſion the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice, 
whenever either. the weakneſs of their Princes, the unanimity of the 
people, or any other favourable accident, ſhall give them reaſonable 
hopes to mend their condition, and provide better for their own intereſt 


by inſurrection. So that Princes and States ought, in the Conduct of their 


Affairs, not only to conſider what their people are bound to ſubmit to, 
if they were inſpired from Heaven, or were all Moral Philoſophers, 
but to weigh likewiſe what is probable, de facto, to fall out in this 
corrupt age of the world, and to reflect upon thoſe dangerous Tumults, 
Vor. II. 4 L which 
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which have happened frequently not only upon oppreſſion, but even 
by reaſon of Malverſation, and how fome Monarchies have been wholly 
| | ſubverted and changed into Democracies by the Tyranny of their Princes, 
| as we ſee (to ſay nothing of Rome) the powerful Cantons of Swiſſerland 
| | | brought by that means, a little before .the laſt age, to a conſiderable 
| Commonwealth, courted and fought to by all the Potentates in Chriſten- 
| dom. If Princes will ſeriouſly conſider this matter, I make no queſ- 
| | tion but they will Rule with Clemency and Moderation, and return to 
| that excellent Maxim of the Ancients (almoſt exploded in this Ape) 
p that the intereſt of Kings and of their 1 is the ſame, which 
truth it hath been the whole deſign o 
them of. | 
| : I am charged then, in the ſecond place, with impiety, in villifying 
| the Church, and fo to make way for Atheiſm. I do not deny but that 
I have very frequently, in my Writings, laid the blame upon the Church 
of Rome, not only for all the miſgovernment of Chriſtendom, but 
even for the depravation and almoſt total deſtruction of the Chriſtian 
Religion itſelf in this Province ; but that this Diſcourſe of mine doth, or 
can tend to teach men impiety, or to make way for Atheifm, I pe- 
N remptorily deny: and although for proof of my innocence herein, I 
need but refer you and all others to my Papers themſelves, as they are 
1 now publiſhed (where you will find all my reaſons drawn from expe- 
rience, and frequent examples cited, which is ever my way of arguing) yet 
| ſince I am put upon it, I ſhall in a few lines make that matter poſſibly 
| a little clearer ; and ſhall firſt make proteſtation, that as I do undoubt- 
| edly hope, by the merits of Chriſt, and by Faith in him, to attain eter- 
| nal Salvation ; ſo I do firmly believe the Chriſtian 4 1 to be the 
| only true Religion now in the world : next, I am fully perſuaded, that 
all Divine verities which God then deſigned to teach the world, are 
contained in the Books of Holy Scripture, as they are now extant 
and received amongſt us. From them I underftand that God created 
man in purity and innocence, and that the firft of that Species, by 
their frailty, loſt at once their integrity and their Paradiſe, and intailed 
fin and miſery upon their poſterity ; that Almighty God, to repair this 
loſs, did out of his infinite mercy, and with unparalelled grace and 
goodneſs, ſend his only begotten Son into the world, to teach us new 
truths, to be a perfect example of virtue, goodneſs, and obedience, to 
| reſtore true Religion, degenerated amongſt the Jews into Superſtition, 
2 Formality, and Hypocriſy, to die for the falvation of Mankind, and in 
| 


my Writings to convince 


fine, to give to us the Holy, Spirit, to regenerate our Hearts, ſupport 
our Faith, and lead us unto all Truth. Now tif it ſhall appear, that as 
the luſts of our firſt Parents did at that time diſappoint the good inten- 
tion of God, in making a pure world, and brought in by their _ 

| ience 
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dience the corruptions that are now in it; ſo that ſince likewiſe the 


Biſhops of Rome, by their inſatiable ambition and avarice, have de- 


ſignedly, as much as in them lies, fruſtrated the merciful purpoſe he 
had, in the happy reſtoration he intended the world by his Son, and 
in the renewing and reforming of human Nature, and have wholl 
defaced and ſpoiled Chriſtian Religion, and made it a worldly and a Hea- 
theniſh thing; and altogether uncapable, as it is practiſed amongſt 
them, either of directing the ways of its Profeſſors to virtue and good 
life, or of ſaving their Souls hereafter. If, I ſay, this do appear, I know 
no reaſon why I, for detecting thus much, and for giving warning to 
the world to take heed of their ways, ſhould be accuſed of Impiety or 
Atheiſm, or why his Holineſs ſhould be fo inraged againſt the poor In- 
habitants of the Vallies in Savoy, and againſt the Albigeſi, for calling 
him Antichriſt ; but to find that this is an undoubted truth, I mean 
that the Popes have corrupted the Chriſtian Religion, we need but read the 
New Teſtament (acknowledged by themſelves to be of infallible truth) 
and there we ſhall fee, that the Faith and Religion preached by Chriſt, 
and ſettled afterwards by his Apoſtles, and cultivated by their Sacred 
Epiſtles, 1s ſo different a thing from the Chriſtianity that is now pro- 
feſſed and taught at Rome, that we ſhould be convinced, that if thoſe 
Holy men ſhould be ſent by God again into the world, they would take 
more pains to confute this Gallimaufry, than ever they did to preach 
down the Tradition of the Phariſees, or the Fables and Idolatry of 
the Gentiles; and would in all probability ſuffer a new Martyrdom in that 
City under the Vicar of Chriſt, for the fame Doctrine which once ani- 
mated the Heathen Tyrants againſt them. Nay, we have ſomething 
more to ſay againſt theſe Sacrilegious pretenders to God's power; for 
whereas all other falſe worſhips have been ſet up by ſome politic Le- 
giſlators, for the ſupport and preſervation of Government, this falſe, 
this ſpurious Religion brought in upon the ruins of Chriſtianity by the 
Popes, hath deformed the face of Government in Europe, deſtroying 
all the good principles and Morality left us by the Heathens themſelves, 
and introduced inſtead thereof, Sordid, Cowardly, and impolitic No- 
tions, whereby they have ſubjected Mankind, and even great Princes 
and States, to their own Empire, and never ſuffered any Orders or 
Maxims to take place where they have power, that might make a Na- 
tion Wiſe, Honeſt, Great or Wealthy. This I have ſet down ſo plainly 
in thoſe paſſages of my Book which are complained of, that I ſhall ſay 
nothing at all for the proof of it in this place, but refer you thither, 
and come to ſpeak a little more particularly of my firſt aſſertion, that 
the Pope and his Clergy have depraved the Chriſtian Religion. Upon this 
ſubject I could infinitely wiſh, now Letters begin to revive again, that 
ſome learned pen would employ itſelf, and that ſome perſon verſed in 
4 2 2 | the 
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the Chronology of the Church (as they call it) would deduce out of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, the time and manner how theſe abuſes crept 
in, and by what arts and Steps this Babel that reaches at Heaven, was 
built by theſe Sons of the Earth; but this matter, as unſuitable to the 
brevity of a Letter, and indeed more to my ſmall parts and Learning, 
I ſhall not pretend to, being one who never hitherto ſtudied or writ of 
Theology, further than it did naturally concern the Politics : therefore 
I ſhall only deal by the New Teſtament as I have done formerly by 
Titus Livius; that is, make obſervations or reffections upon it, and 
leave you and Mr. Guilio, and the reſt of our Society to make the judg- 
ment, not citing like Preachers, the Chapter or Verſe; becauſe the 
reading of Holy Scripture is little uſed, and indeed hardly permitted 
amongſt us. To begin at the top, I would have any reaſonable man tell 
me, whence this unmeaſurable power, long claimed, and now poſſeſſed 
by the Biſhop of Rome, is derived, firſt of being Chriſt's Vicar, and by 
that (as I may ſo ſay) pretending to a Monopoly of the Holy Spirit (which 
was promiſed and given to the whole Church; that is, to the Ele& or 
Saints) as is plain by a Clauſe in St. Peter's Sermon, made the very fame 
time that the miraculous gifts of the Spirit of God were firſt given to 
the Apoſtles, who ſays to the Jews and Gentiles; Repent and be bap- 
 tizedevery one of you in the name of ous Chriſt for the remiſſion of 

Sins, and you ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, for this promiſe is 
to you and to your Children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God fhall call, Next, to judge infallibly of Divine Truth, 
and to forgive Sins as Chriſt did. Then to be the Head of all Eccle- 
ſiaſtical perfons and cauſes in the world; to be ſo far above Kings and 
Princes, as to Judge, Depoſe, and deprive them, and to have an abſo- 
lute juriſdiction over all the Affairs in Chriſtendom, in Ordine ad Spi- 
ritualia : yet all this the Canoniſts allow him, and he makes no ſcru- 
ple to aſſume, whilſt it is plain that in the whole New Teſtament there 
is no deſcription made of ſuch an Officer to be at any time in the 
Church, except it be in the Prophecy of the Apocalyps, or in one of 
St. Paul's Epiſtles, where he ſays, who is it that ſhall fit in the Tem- 
ple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is God. Chriſt tells us his King- 
dom is not of this world; and if any will be the greateſt amongſt his 
Diſciples, that he muſt be ſervant to the reſt, which ſhews that his fol- 
lowers were to be great in ſanctity and humility, and not in worldly 

wer. 

The Apoſtle Paul, writing to the Chriſtians of thofe times, almoſt in 
every Epiſtle commands them to be obedient to the higher Powers, or 
Magiſtrates ſet over them, and St. Peter himſelf (from whom this ex- 
travagant Empire is pretended to be derived) in his firſt Epiſtle, bids 
us ſubmit ourſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake, * 

ther 
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ther it be to the King, or, &c. and this is enjoined, although it is 
plain, that they who governed the world in thoſe days, were both Hea- 
thens, Tyrants, and Uſurpers; and in this ſubmiſſion there is no excep- 
tion or proviſo for Eccleſiaſtical immunity. The practice as well as 
Precepts of theſe Holy men ſhew plainly that they had no intention 
to leave Succeſſors, who ſhould deprive Hereditary Princes from their 
right of Reigning for differing in Religion, who without all doubt are, 
by the appointment of the Apoſtle, and by the principles of Chriſtia- 
nity, to be obeyed and ſubmitted to (in things wherein the fundamental 
Laws of the Government give them power) though they were Jews or 
Gentiles. If I ſhould tell you by what Texts in Scripture the Popes 
claim the Powers beforementioned, it would ſtir up your laughter, and 
prove too light for ſo ſerious a matter; yet becauſe poſſibly you 
may never have heard ſo much of this Subject before, I ſhall inſtance 
in a few: they tell you therefore that the Juriſdiction they pretend 
over the Church, and the power of pardoning Sins, comes from Chriſt 
to St. Peter, and from him to them. Thou art Peter, and upon this 
Rock I will build my Church. IT will give thee the Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on Earth ſhall be bound in Heaven, 
and whatſoever thou ſhalt looſe on Earth, &c. From theſe two Texts 
ridiculouſly applied, comes this great Tree which. hath with its Branches 
overſpread the whole Earth, and killed all the good and- wholſome 
Plants growing upon it ; the firſt text will never by any man of ſenſe 
be underſtood to ſay more, than that the Preaching, Suffering, and 
Miniſtry of Peter, were like to be a great foundation and Pillar of the 

Doctrine of Chriſt ; the other Text (as alſo another ſpoken by our Sa- 
viour to all his Apoſtles, whoſe fins ye remit they are remitted, and 
whoſe fins ye retain they are retained) are by all the Primitive fathers in- 
terpreted in this manner; whereſoever you ſhall effectually preach the 
Goſpel, you ſhall carry with you Grace and Remiſſion of Sins to them 
which ſhall follow your inſtructions; but the people who ſhall not have 
theſe joyful Tidings communicated by you to them, ſhall remain in 
darkneſs, and in their Sins. But if any will conteſt, that by ſome of 
theſe laſt Texts, that Evangelical Excommunication, which was after- 
wards brought into the Church by the Apoſtles, was here preſignified by 
our great Maſtcr, how unlike were thoſe cenſures to thoſe now thun- 
dered out (as he calls it) by the Pope? Theſe were for edification, and 
not deſtruction, to afflict the fleſh for the falvation of the Soul; that 
Apoſtolical ordinance was pronounced for ſome notorious Scandal or 
Apoſtacy from the Faith, and firſt decreed by the Church that is, the 
whole Coigrcgation preſent, and then denounced by the Paſtor, and 
reached y to debar ſuch perſon from partaking of the Communion or 
fellowihip ot that Church, till repentance ſhould re-admit him, but was 


followed 
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followed by no other proſecution or chaſtiſement, as is now practiſed, 
But ſuppoſe all theſe Texts had been as they would have them, how 
does this make for the Succeſſors of St. Peter or the reſt ? or how can 
this prove the Biſhops of Rome to have right to ſuch ſucceſſion? But] 
make haſte from this ſubject, and ſhall urge but one Text more; which 
is, The ſpiritual man judgeth all men, but is himſelf judged of none; from 
whence is inferred by the Canoniſts, that firſt the Pope is the Spiritual 
man ; and then, that he is to be Judge of all the world ; and laſt, that 
he is never to be liable to any judgment himſelf ; whereas it is obvious 
to the meaneſt underſtanding, St. Paul in this Text means to diſtinguiſh 
between a perſon inſpired with the Spirit of God, and one remaining 
in the ſtate of Nature, which latter, he ſays, cannot judge of thoſe Hea- 
venly gifts and graces, as he explains himſelf when he ſays, The Natu- 
ral man cannot diſcern the things of the Spirit, becauſe they are fooliſh- 
neſs unto him. To take my leave of this matter, wholly out of the way 
of my Studies, I ſhall beg of you Zenobio and of Guilio, and the reſt 

of our Society, to read over carefully the new Teſtament, and then to 

ſee what ground there is for Purgatory (by which all the wealth and 
greatneſs hath accrued to theſe men) what colour for the Idolatrous 

worſhip of Saints, and their Images, and particularly for ſpeaking in 

their hymns and prayers to a piece of wood (the Croſs I mean) Salve 
Lignum, &c. and then fac nos dignos beneficiorum (briſti, as you may 

read in that Office; what colour, or rather what excule for that horrid, 

unchriſtian, and barbarous Engine called the Inquiſition, brought in by 

the command and authority of the Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter 
a Dominican Friar having been ſlain amongſt the Albigeſi, as he well 

deſerved, is now canonized for a Saint, and ſtiled San Pietro Martine. 
In the dreadful priſons of this Inquiſition, many faithful and pious Chri- 

ſtians (to ſay nothing of honeſt Moral Moors or Mahometans) are tor- 

mented and famiſhed, or if they outlive their ſufferings, burnt publicly 

to death, and that only for differing in Religion from the Pope, with- 

out having any crime, or the leaſt miſdemeanor proved or alledged 
-againſt them; and this is inflicted upon theſe poor Creatures by thoſe 
who profeſs to believe the Scripture, which tells us, that Faith is the 

gift of God, without whoſe ſpecial illumination no man can obtain it, 
and therefore is not in reaſon or humanity to be puniſhed for wanting 
it: and Chriſt himſelf hath fo clearly decided that point in bidding us 
let the tares and the wheat grow together till the Harveſt, that I ſhall 

never make any difficulty to call him Antichriſt, who ſhall uſe the leaſt 
perſecution whatſoever againſt any differing in matters of faith from 
himſelf, whether the perſon ſo difſenting be Heretic, Jew, Gentile, or 
Mahometan : next, I beſeech you to obſerve in reading that Holy Book 
{though Chriſtian faſts are doubtleſs of -Divine right) what ground there 
: is 
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is for enjoining fiſh to be eaten (at leaſt fleſh to be abſtained from) fos 
one third part of the year, by which they put the poor to great hard- 
ſhip, who not having purſes to buy wholſome fith, are ſubjected to all 
the miſeries and diſeaſes incident to a bad and unhealthful diet, whilſt the 
rich, and chiefly themſelves and their Cardinals, exceed Lucullus in their 
Luxury, of Oyſters, Turbats, tender Crabs, and Carpioni brought ſome hun- 
dreds of miles to feed their gluttony upon theſe penitential days of abſti- 
nence from Beef and Pork. It may be it will lie in the way of thoſe 
who obſerve this, to enquire what St. Paul means, when he ſays, That 
in the latter days ſome ſhall depart from the faith, forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abſtain from meats which God hath created to be re- 
cei ved with thankſgiving ; but all theſe things, and many other abuſes 
brought in by theſe Perverters of Chriſtianity, will I hope ere long be 
enquired into by ſome of the Diſciples of that bold Friar, who the very 
ſame year in which I propheſied that the ſcourge of the Church was 
not far off, began to thunder againſt their Indulgencies, and fince hath 
queſtioned many tenets long received and impoſed upon the world. I 
ſhall conclude this diſcourſe, after I have ſaid a word of the moſt Hel- 
liſh of all the innovations brought in by the Popes, which is the Clergy, 
theſe are a ſort of men under pretence of miniſtring to the people in 
holy things, ſet apart and ſeparated from the reſt of mankind (from 
whom they have a very diſtin, and a very oppoſite intereſt) by a hu- 
man Ceremony called by a divine name, viz. Ordination.. Theſe, where- 
ever they are found (with the whole body of the Monks and Friars, 
who are called the regular Clergy) make a Band which may be called 
the Janizaries of the Papacy ; theſe have been the cauſers of all the So- 
leciſms and immoralities in Government, and of all the impieties and 


abominations in Religion, and by conſequence of all the diſorder, vil- 


lainy, and corruption we ſuffer under in this deteſtable Age ; theſe men, 
by the Biſhop of Rome's help, have crept into all the Governments in 
Chriſtendom, where there is any mixture of Monarchy, and made 
themſelves a third eſtate ; that is, have by their temporalities (which 
are almoſt a third part of all the Lands in Europe given them by the 
blind zeal, or rather follv, of the Northern people, who over-ran this 

art of the world) ſtept into the throne, and what they cannot perform 
dy theſe ſecular helps, and by the dependancy their vaſſals have upon 
them, they fail not to claim and to uſurp by the power they pretend 
to have from God and his Vicegerent at Rome. They exempt them- 
ſelves, their Lands and goods, from all ſecular juriſdiction; that is, from 
all Courts of Juſtice and Magiſtracy, and will be Judges in their own 
Cauſes, as in matters of tythe, &c. and not content with this, will 
appoint Courts of their own to decide Sovereignly in teſtamentary mat- 
ters, and many other cauſes, and take upon them to be ſole Puniſhers 


of many great Crimes, as Witchcraft, Sorcery, Adultery, and all un- 
| cleanneſs, 
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cleanneſs; to ſay nothing of the forementioned judicatory of the Inqui- 
dition : in theſe laſt caſes they turn the offenders over to be puniſhed 
(when they have given Sentence) by the ſecular arm, ſo they call the 
Magiſtrate, who is blindly to execute their decrees under pain of Hell 

fire; as if Chriſtian Princes and Governors were appointed only by God 
to be their Bravoes or Hangmen. They give Protection and Sanctuary 
to all execrable offenders, even to Murderers themſelves (whom God 
commanded to be indiſpenſably puniſhed with death) if they come 
within their Churches, Cloyſters, or any other place, which they will 
pleaſe to call Holy ground ; and if the ordinary juſtice, nay, the Sove- 
reign power, do proceed againſt ſuch offender, they thunder out their 
Excommunication ; that is, cut off from the body of Chriſt, not the 
Prince only, but the whole Nation and People, ſhutting the Church 
doors, and commanding divine offices to ceaſe, and ſometimes even au- 
thorizing the people to riſe up in Arms, and conſtrain their Governors 
to a ſubmiſſion, as happened to this poor City in the time of our An- 
ceſtors, when for but forbidding the ſervant of a poor Carmelite Friar 
{who had vowed poverty, and ſhould have kept none) to go armed, 
and puniſhing his diſobedience with impriſonment, our whole Senate 
with their Gonfalonier were conſtrained to go to Avignon for abſolution, 
and in caſe of- refuſal, had been maſſacred by the people. It would 
almoſt aſtoniſh a wiſe man to imagine how theſe folks ſhould acquice an 
Empire ſo deſtructive to the Chriſtian Religion, and fo pernicious to the 
intereſts of men, but it will not ſeem ſo miraculous to them who ſhall 
ſeriouſly conſider, that the Clergy hath been for more than this thou- 
ſand years upon the catch, and a formed united corporation againſt the 
purity of Religion, and the intereſt of mankind, and have not only 
 wreſted the Holy Scriptures to their own advantage (which they have 
kept from the laity in unknown languages, and by prohibiting the read- 
ing thereof) but made uſe likewiſe firſt of the blind devotion and igno- 
rance of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, &c. and fince of the ambition 
and avarice of Chriſtian Princes, ſtirring them up one againſt another, 
and ſending them upon fooliſh errands to the Holy Land, to loſe 
their lives, and to leave their Dominions, in the mean time, expoſed 
to themſelves and their Complices. They have beſides kept Learning 
and Knowledge among themſelves, ſtifling the light of the Goſpel], cry- 
ing down Moral virtues as ſplendid fins, defacing human policy, de- 
ftroying the purity of the Chriſtian faith and profeſſion, and all that 
Was virtuous, prudent, regular and orderly upon earth; ſo that who- 
ever would do good, and good men ſervice, get himſelf immortal ho- 
nour in this life, and eternal glory in the next, would reſtore the good 
policy (I had almoſt faid, with my Author Livy, the ſanctity too) of the 
Heathens, with all their valour, and other glorious endowments 3 1 
kg, fay, 
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ſay whgever would do this, muſt make himſelf powerful enough to 
extinpate this cgrſed and apoſtate race out of the world, and that: you 
may ſee this is lawful as well as neceſſary, I ſhall ſay but one word of 
their calling and original, and then leave this ſubject. The word Clergy 


is a term wholly unknown to the Scriptures, otherwiſe than, in this 


ſenſe z. a peculiar People or God's lot, uſed often for the whole Jewiſh 
Nation, who are likewiſe called a Kingdom of Prieſts in ſome places. 
In the New. Teſtament; the word Cleros is taken for the true Believers, 
who are alſo called the Elect, and often the Church, which is the Aſ- 
ſembly of the faithful met together, as is eaſily ſeen by reading the be- 
ginning of moſt of St. Paul's Epiſtles, where writing to the Church or 
Churches, he uſually explains himſelf, . To all the Saints in Chrisi; 
| ſometimes, To all who have. obtained like faith with us; ſometimes, To 

all who in all places call upon the Name of the Lord Jeſus, &c. by which 
it appears, that neither the word Church or Clergy was in thoſe days 
ever appropriated to the Paſtors or Elders of the flock ; but did ſignify 
indifferently all the people. aſſembled together; which is likewiſe the 
literal conſtruction of the word, Eccleſia, which is an, aſſembly or meet- 
ing. In theſe Congregations or Churches was performed their Ordina- 
tion, which properly ſignifies no more than a decree of ſuch Aſſembly; 
but is particularly uſed for an Election of any into the Miniſtry. The 
manner was this, ſometimes the Apoſtles themſelves in their Perigrina- 
tions, and ſometimes any; other eminent Member of the Church, did 


propoſe to the Society (upon vacancy, or other neceſſity of a Paſtor, 


Elder, or Deacon) ſome good Holy man to be Elected, which perſon, 
if he had parts or gifts, ſuch as the Church could edify by, was choſen 

by the lifting up of hands, that is, by ſuffrage, and oftentimes hands 
were laid upon him, and Prayer made for him. Theſe men, ſo ſet apart, 
did not pretend to any conſecration, or ſacredneſs, more than. they had 
before, much leſs to become a diſtinct thing from the reſt of mankind, 
as if they had been metamorphoſed, hut did attend to perform the ſe- 
veral functions. of their calling, as propheſying ; that is, Preaching the 
Goſpel, viſiting the ſick, &c. and never intermitted the ordinary buſi- 
neſs of their, Trade or Profeſſion, unleſs their Church or Congregation 
was very numerous, in which caſe they were maintained by alms or 
contribution, which was laid aſide by every member, and collected the 
firſt day of the week by the Deacons. This was faid to be given to the 
Church, and was employed by ſuffrage of the whole Collective Body to 
the poor, and to other incidencies ; ſo far was it from Sacrilege in thoſe 
days to employ, Church goods to Lay uſes. From theſe words, Church, 
Clergy, Ordination, Paſtor, (which laſt hath been tranſlated of late 
years Biſhop) you ſee what concluſions theſe. men have deduced, and 
how immenſe a ſtructure they have raiſed upon fo little foundation, 
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and: how eaſily it will fall to- the ground, When - God ffialł inſpite'Chri- 
ſtĩan · Princes and States to redeem his truth, anꝗ His poor enſlaved 
Members out of their Clutches, to bring back again Wto the world the 
true original Chriſtian: faith, with the Apoſtolical Churches, Paſtors, 
and Ordination, ſo conſiſtent with moral virtue and integrity, ſo help- 
ful and conducing to the beſt and moſt prudent Poliey, fo fitted for 
obedience to Magiſtracy and Government, all which the world hath. 
for many years been deprived of, by the execrable and innate ty quality 
which is inſeparable from Prieſtcraft, and the conjuration or ſpell of 
their new invented ordination ; by which they cry with the Poet, 


Jam furor Pumanum mfr ds pelfre Pfu” 
Expulit & totum ſpirant pracorgia Phabum ; 


which makes them fo Sacred and Holy, that they have nothing of in- 
tegrity, or indeed of humanity, left in them. hope I ſhall not be 
thought impious any longer upon this point; I mean, for vindicating 

Chriſtian Religion from the aſſaults of theſe men, who having the con- 

fidence to believe, or at leaſt profeſs themſelves the only inſtruments 
which God hath choſen, or can chooſe, to teach and reform the world 
(though they have neither Moral virtues, nor Natural parts equal to 

other men for the moſt part) have by this pretence prevailed ſo far 
upon the common ſort of people, and upon ſome too of a better qua- 
lity, that they are perſuaded their ſalvation | of eternal damnation de- 
pends upon ' believing or not believing what they ſay. I would not 
be underſtood to difluade any from honouring the true Apoſtolical 
Teachers, when they. ſhall be re-ſtabliſhed amongſt us, or from allow- 
ing them (even of right, and not of alms or courteſy) ſuch emoluments 
as may enable them chearfully to perform the duties of their charge, 
to provide for their Children, and even to- uſe hoſpitality as they are 
commanded by St. Paul. But this I will propheſy before I conclude, 
that if Princes ſhall perform this buſineſs by halves, and leave any root 
of this Clergy or Prieſtcraft, as it now is, in the ground ; or if that 
famous reformer fled ſome years fince out of Picardy to Geneva, who 
is of ſo great renown for.learning and parts, and who promiſes us fo 
perfect a reformation, ſhall: not in his model wholly extirpate this ſort 
of men, then I fay I muſt foretel, that as well the Magiſtrate as this 
Workman, will find themſelves deceived in their expectation, and that 

the leaſt fibra of this plant will over-run again the whole Vineyard of 
t he Lord, and turn to a diffuſive Papacy in every Dioceſe, perhaps in 
e cry Parith : So that God in his mercy inſpire them to cut out the core 
of the ulcer, and the bag of this impoſtume, that it may never ranckle 
or fe ſter any more, nor break out hereafter, to diffuſe new corruption 
ak ff Ret e 
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and putrefaction through the body of Chriſt, which is his Holy Church, 
nor to vitiate and infect the good order and true policy of Govern- 
Weg, n od! lasse a3 % 0 Fe,, of. 
] eome no to the laſt branch of my charge, which is, that I teach 
Princes villainy, and how to enſlave and oppreſs their Subjects, in which 
accuſation I am dealt with as poor Agnollo Canini was, who, as they 
report, being a very learned Practiſer of the Laws, and left the only 
man of this profeſſion (one Autumn) in our City, the reſt of the Ad- 
vocates being fled into the Country for fear of a contagious Diſeaſe which 
then reigned, was commanded by our Judges to affiſt with his Coun- 
ſel both parties, and to draw Pleas as well for the Defendant as the 
Plaintiff, elſe the Courts of Juſtice muſt have been ſhut up. In the ſame 
manner my accuſers handle me, and make me firſt exhort and teach 
Subjects to throw off their Princes, and then to inſtruct Monarchs how 
to enſlave and oppreſs them; but I did not expect ſuch ingratitude from 
mine own Citizens, or to be ſerved as Moſes was, when he was up- 
braided for killing the Egyptian, by one of his own people, for whoſe 
fake he had done it; whereas he believed they would have underſtood 
by that action, that he was the perſon whom God intended to make 
uſe of in delivering them from the horrid ſlavery they were then under. 
If any man will read over my Book of the Pringe with impartiality and 
ordinary charity, he will eaſily perceive, that it is not my intention 
therein to recommend that Government, or thoſe men there deſcribed 
to the world ; much leſs to teach them to trample upon good men, and 
all that is ſacred and venerable upon earth, Laws, Religion, Honeſty, 
and what not; if I have been a little too punctual in deſigning theſe 
Monſters, and drawn them to the life in all their lineaments and colours, 
I hope mankind will know them, the better to avoid them, my Trea- 
tiſe being both a Satire againſt them, and a true Character of them; 1 
ſpeak nothing of great and honourable Princes, as the Kings of France, 
England, and others, who have the States and Orders of their King- 
doms with excellent Laws and Conſtitutions to found and maintain their 
Government, and who reign over the hearts as well as the perſons of 
their ſubjects ; I treat only of thoſe vermin bred out of the corruption 
of our own ſmall Commonwealths and Cities, or engendered by the 
ill blaſts that come from Rome, Olivaretto da Fermo, Borgia, the Bag- 
lioni, the Bentivoglii, and a hundred others; who having had neither 
right nor honourable means to bring them to their power, uſe it with 
more violence, rapine, and cruelty upon the poor people, than thoſe 
other renowned Princes ſhew to the Boars, the Wolves, the Foxes, and 
other ſavage beaſts which are the objects of their chaſe and hunting. 
Whoſoever in his Empire over men is tied to no-other rules than thoſe 
of his own will and luſt, muſt either be a Saint to moderate his paſ- 
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ſions, or elſe a very Devil incarnate; or if he be neither of theſe, both 
his life and reign are like to be very ſhort; for whoſoever takes upon 
him ſo execrable an employment as to rule men againſt the Laws of 
nature and of reaſon, muſt turn all topſy turvy, and never ſtick at any 
thing, for if once he halt, he will fall and never riſe again. I hope 
after this I need ſay little to juſtify myſelf from the calumny of adviſing 
theſe Monſters to break their faith, fince to keep it is to loſe their Em- 
pire, faithfulneſs and ſincerity being their mortal enemies. Ugucceone 
dellaFaggivola to one who upbraided him, that he never employed honeſt 
men, anſwered, Honeſt men will cut my throat, let the King uſe honeſt 
men, meaning the King of Naples, who was eſtabliſhed in his Throne, 
and had right to it. But that I may have occaſion to'juſtify myſelf 

againſt a little more than I am accuſed” of, I will eonfeſs, that in a 
work where I deſired to be a little more ſerious than I was in this Book 
of the Prince, I did affirm, that in what way ſoever men defended 
their Country, whether by breaking or keeping their faith, it was ever 
well defended, not meaning in a ftri&t moral ſenſe, or point of honour, 
but explaining, myſelf that de facto the infamy of the breach of word 
would quickly be forgotten and pardoned by the world; which is very 
true: nay, What if I had faid that good ſucceſs in any enterprize (a far 
leſs conſideration: than Piety to our Country) would have cancelled the 
blame of ſuch perfidy as Czſar (whom I compare to Cataline) uſed to- 
wards his fellow-citizen, not only not deteſted by poſterity, but even 
crowned with renown and immortal fame; inſomuch as Princes to this 
day (as I have obſerved elſewhere) think it an honour to be compared 
to him, and the higheſt pitch of veneration their flatterers can arrive 
at, is to call them by the name of one who violated his faith, and en- 
ſlaved his Country. I hope that in ſhewing as well theſe Tyrants as 
the poor people who are forced to live under them, their danger, that 
is, by laying before the former the helliſh and precipitous courfes they 
muſt uſe to maintain their power, by repreſenting: ts the latter what 
they muſt ſuffer, I may be inſtrumental, firſt, to deter private Citizens 
from attempting upon the liberties of their Country ; or if they have 
done it, to make them lay down their ill gotten authority; and then 
to warn the reſt of the Nobility and people from theſe factions and 
malignancies in their ſeveral Commonwealths and Governments, which 
might give hope and opportunity to thoſe who are ambitious amongſt 
them, to aſpire to an Empire over them. However it prove, I hope I 
am no more to be blamed for my attempt, than that excellent Phyſi- 
cian of our Nation is, who hath lately taken fo much pains to compoſe 
an excellent Treatiſe, of that foul Diſeaſe which was, not long ſince, 
brought from the new world into theſe parts; wherein though he be 
forced to uſe ſuch expreſſions as are almoſt able to nauſeate his 3 
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and talk of ſuch Ulcers, Boils, Nodes, Blotches, Cankers, &c. that 
ate ſcarce fit to be repeated, eſpecially when he handles the cauſes of 


thoſe effects, yet he did not intend to teach or exhort men to get this 


Diſeaſe; much leſs did he bring this lamentable infirmity into the world, 
but deſcribes: it faithfully as it is, to the end men may be bettered, and 
avoid the being infected with it, and may diſcern and cure it, whenever 
their incontinence and folly ſhall procure it them. I ſhall ſay no more 
in this matter; but to conclude all make a proteſtation, that as well in 
this Book, as in all my other Writings; my only ſcope and defign is to 
promote the intereſt and welfare of mankind, and the peace and quiet 
of the world, both which, I am ſo vain as to believe, would be better 
obtained and provided for, if the principles J lay down were followed 
and obſerved by Princes and People, than they are like to be by thoſe 


Maxims which are in this Age moſt in vogue. For myſelf, I ſhall only 


ſay (and call you all to witneſs for the truth of it) that as by my Birth 
Jam a Gentleman, and of a Family which hath had many Gonfalo- 
niers of Juſtice in it; ſo I have been uſed in many employments of 
great truſt, both in our City and abroad, and at this hour I am not in 
my Eſtate one penny the better for them all, nor ſhould I have been, 
although-I had never ſuffered any loſſes by the ſeizure of my Eſtate in 
the year 1531. For my carriage, it hath ever been void of faction and 
contention ; I never had any prejudice againſt the Houſe of Medici, but 
honoured the perſons of all thoſe of that Family whom I knew, and 
the memory of ſuch of them as lived before me, whom I acknowledge 
to have been excellent Patriots and Pillars of our City and Common- 
wealth. During the turbulent times of Piero, and after his expulſion 

out of Florence, though my employments were but Miniſterial, my ad- 
vice was aſked in many grave matters, which I ever delivered with 
impartiality and indifference, not eſpouſing the heady opinions of any, 
much leſs their paſſions and animoſities; I never fided with any Party 
further than that the Duty of my charge obliged me to ſerve the pre- 
vailing Party, when poſſeſſed of the Government of our City; this I 
ſpeak for thoſe changes which happened between the flight of the (aid 
Piero de Medici, aud the horrid Paricide committed by Clement VII. 
upon his indulgent Mother, joining with his greateſt enemies, and 
uniting himſelf with thoſe who had uſed the moſt tranſcendent inſo- 


ever ſaw to his poor Courtiers and Subjects, that fo accompanied he 
might ſheath his Sword in the bowels of his own defolate Country. At 
that time, and during that whole Siege, I muſt confets J did break the 
confines of my Neutrality, and not only acted as I was commanded 
barely, but rouzed myſelf, and ſtirred up others, haranguing (in the 


Streets 


lence to his own perſon, and the bigheſt violence and fury the Sun 
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Streets and places of the City) the-People to defend with the laſt drop 
of their blood, the Walls of elk Ge nt: and the Liberty of their 
Government; taking very hazardous Idurnies to Feruecio, and then 
into the Mugello and 3 to boingiin Sucoours and Proviſions to 
our languiſhing City; and acting as a Soldier (which was a new pro- 
feſſion to me) at the age of above ſixty, when others are diſpenſed from 
it. For all which, I had ſo entire a ſatisfaction in my mind and con- 
ſcience, that · I am perſuaded tis Crdial made me able to ſupport the 
ſufferings which befel me after our Cataſtrophe, and to rejoice in them 
ſo far, that all the malice. ànd oruelty of our enemies could never draw: 
one word from me unſuitable to the honour d thought I merited, and 
did in ſome ſort enjoy; for being inftrumental to defend (as long as it 
was poſſible) our Altars and our Hearths. But all that I have under- 
gone, hath been abundantiy recompenced to me by the favour and 
courteſy of the moſt excellent Signior Coſimo, who hath been pleaſed 
to offer me all the preferments the greateſt ambition could aſpire to, 
which J did not refuſe out of any ſeruple to ſerve fo incomparable a 
Prince, whoſe early years manifeſt ſo much Courage, Humanity, and 
Prudence, and ſo Fatherly a care of theipublic good, but becauſe I was 
very deſirous not to accept of a charge which I was not able to per- 


form, my years and infirmities having now brought me to a condition 


in which I am fitter to live in a Cloyſter than a Palace, and made me 
good for nothing but to talk of paſt times, the common vice of old 
Age: So that I did not think it juſt or grateful to reward this excel- 
| lent perſon ſo ill for his kindneſs, as to give him a uſeleſs Servant, and 
to fill up the place of a far better. This is all I think fit to ſay of this 
matter, I chuſe to adureſs it to you, Zenobio, for the conſtant friendſhi 
I have ever entertained with you, and formerly with your deceaſed Fa- 
ther, the companion of my Studies, and ornament of our City. And 
jo I bid you farewel. | | e 


The firſt of | April, 15 37. 


To this Vindication of Machiavel, it has been thought neceſſary to ſub- 
join the following ſatisfactory account of its Writer (which we have 
received ſince the Impreſſion) extracted from a letter written by the 
right Reverend and moſt learned Biſhop of Glouceſter, and commu- 


nicated by a Gentleman equally eminent. for elegance and huma- 
nity. | 


T* E anecdote you inquire afteeeT preſũme is this, and is at your 
Friend's. ſervice. | 

There is at the end of the Engliſh - tranſfation of Machiavel's 
works, printed in Folio, 1680, a- tranſlation of a pretended Let- 
ter of Machiavel, to Zenobius Buondelmontius, in vindication of him- 
ſelf and his Writings. . I believe it has been generally underſtood to be 
a feigned thing, and has by ſome been given to Nevil, he who wrote, 
x I. be not miſtaken, the Plato redivivus. But, many years ago a 
number of the famous Marquis of Wharton's papers [the Father of 
the Duke] were put into my hands. Amongſt theſe was the preſs- 
copy (as appeared by the printer's marks, where every page of the 
printed Letter begun and ended) of this remarkable Letter, in the 
Marquis's hand-writing, as I took it to be, compared with other pa- 
pers of his. The perſon who intruſted me with theſe papers, and 
who, I underſtood, had given them to me, called them back out of my 
hands. This anecdote I communicated to the late Speaker: and at his 
deſite wrote down the ſubſtance. of what I here tell you, in his Book of 


the. above Edition. 
. r Jam, dear Sir, 
05 n ' 
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With the trueſt regard, and Affection, 


Prior Park,  ___ Your moſt ſaichful, and 
r 1. 


Aſſured Friend and humble Servant, 


W. GLOUCESTER, 


The END of VOL. II. 
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I. antepenult. r. r mum. p. 33. I. 26. dele and, p. 37. 1. 38. r. greater. p. 39. 1. q. r. chiami. 
P- 50. I. 19. r. and ſavage. p. 52. l. 31. r. worth. p. 62. I. 16. r. monarchical. p. 77. l. 3. 
r. extirminated. p. 80. 1. 21. r. tereret. p. ditto. I. 24. r. fabuld, p. 92. l. 4. r. provi- 
dently. p. 102. J. 37. r. the nobility. p. 113. I. 5. r. had not. p. 117. I. 26. r. culled, 
I. 44. F. if it will, P- II 8. 1. 9. r. that Tribunes. P 136. J. 41. aurryuartuon; x&b TAQ&YOG. P. 137. 
I. 12. r. hdc. I. 38. r. overheated. p. 149. l. 44. r. nova ſevit, p. 153. J. 23. I. the leaſt 
reſpect. p. 164. l. 37: r. Vincenzo. p. 167. 1.23. r. at 140 a. p. 171. 1. 12. r. the other 
world, p. 176. 1. 46. cleſe the Parentheſis after the word phileſapher. p. 180. J. 7. dele the. 
p- 181. I. 10. dele in. p. 187. 1. 31. r. Sapphis. p. 188. J. 33. r. laws. p. 193 l. antepe nult. 
r. n p. 206. J. 25. dele he. p. 208. 1. ult. r. Heraus p 214. 1. 29. r. redacta. p 227. 
J. 8. dele theſe. p. 236. 1. 15. r. gaudent. p. 240. I. penult r. Paolo. p. 25 1. J. 13 r. were 
fo. p. 256. 1. 41. for the r. che p. 271. 1. 26. r. alio. p. 200. 1. 26. r. ſuſpicions. p. 301. 
I. 41. r. exprobratd. I. 45 dele the ſecond quod. p. 316. 1. ult. r. «5w. p. 317. 1 32. r that it 
75. p. 339 l. 5 r. Bionde s. Preface to the Art of War, part IX. I. 32 r. improvement. Art of 
Mur, part VII. I. 33. r. heap up. p. 32. 1. 20. r. Roman p. 34.1 34. r. Cordova. p 52. 53. 
54 55. 56. 57. wrong numbered. p. 52. 1, 31 r. worth. p 89 l. 7 r. Cræſus p. 94 1. 11. 
dele not. p 99. 1. 11. r. deſigns. N. B All the Notes from p 10 . to p. 127 are miſ- 
placed by ſome miſtake. P 106. the Note y ought to be expunged, and the Note z. 
p. 108 conſulted ; the place of which ſhould be N Note à p 109; and that by 
Note c (which ſhould have been 5) p. 110. and that by Note , p. 126.—p. 116. 1. 35. 
r. their __ p. 121. |. 33. r. auxiliaries. p. 124. 1.13. r. Paliſade. p 126. I. 4 the fol- 
lowing Notes ſhould be inſerted here, inſtead of that at the bottom, which belongs to 
p. 110 viz. hen he defeated Aſdrubal upon the banks of the Metaurus. See Livy. 1. 27. 
Cc. 44, & ſeq.—p. 131. I. 8. r. with which. p. 132. l. 19. r. Marius. p. 143. J. I. r. great, 
p. 170. ] 8. r. away. p. 1.1. 5. of the Preface to the Letters, Sc r. Philippe. p. 2. I. 17. 
r. Giuliano. p. 184.1. 10. r. that of Coſimo. p. 188. 1. 6. r. moieties. 


